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TO  HIS  GRACE, 
HUGH,  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 

Sfc.  S$c. 

MY  LORD  DUKE, 

IN  dedicating  to  Your  Grace  the  accompanying 
Volumes,  I  am  anxious  to  show  how  fully  I  appreciate  the 
encouragement  which  your  ancestors  and  yourself  have  always 
given  to  gardening  pursuits,  and  more  especially  to  the  intro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  How 
much  the  British  Arboretum  is  indebted  to  the  noble  family  of 
Northumberland,  for  the  introduction  of  trees  and  shrubs  from 
America  during  the  last  century,  is  evinced  by  the  Hortus 
Kewensis,  Miller's  Dictionary,  and  other  works  which  record 
the  names  of  the  first  introducers  of  foreign  plants ;  and  how 
various  and  magnificent  are  the  specimens  of  foreign  trees  which 
exist  in  the  grounds  at  Syon,  the  numerous  portraits  of  them 
which  are  given  in  the  Volumes  now  submitted  to  the  public 
bear  ample  testimony. 

For  the  kindness  which  Your  Grace  has  evinced,  in  having  had 
these  portraits  made  expressly  for  my  work,  I  am  desirous  that 
this  dedication  should  be  considered  as  a  public  memorial  of  my 
lasting  gratitude. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself 
Your  Grace's 

Very  obedient  humble  Servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Bayswater,  May  20.  1838. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  main  object  which  induced  the  author  to  undertake  this  Work  was,  the 
hope  of  diffusing  more  generally,  among  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  a  taste 
for  introducing  a  greater  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  their  plantations  and 
pleasure-grounds.  He  had  observed,  for  a  number  of  years,  that,  though  many 
new  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  were  annually  introduced  from  foreign 
countries  into  our  botanic  gardens  and  nurseries,  yet  the  spread  of  these 
plants  in  the  grounds  of  country  residences  was  comparatively  slow ;  and  that 
not  only  the  new  sorts  were  neglected,  but  many  of  the  fine  old  species  and 
varieties,  which  had  been  in  British  nurseries  for  upwards  of  a  century,  were 
forgotten  by  planters,  and  had  ceased  to  be  propagated  by  commercial  gardeners. 
In  short,  it  appeared  to  the  author,  that  the  general  taste  of  the  country  for 
trees  and  shrubs  bore  no  just  proportion  to  the  taste  which  prevailed  in  it 
for  fruits,  culinary  productions,  and  flowers.  It  also  appeared  to  him,  that, 
while  the  numerous  horticultural  societies  now  established  in  the  British 
Islands  had  powerfully  promoted  the  general  taste  for  horticultural  and  flori- 
cultural  productions,  they  had  rather  neglected  arboriculture  and  landscape- 
gardening. 

Viewing  trees  and  shrubs  as,  next  to  buildings,  the  most  important  ornaments 
which  can  be  introduced  into  a  country ;  and  considering  them,  in  this  respect, 
greatly  superior  to  herbaceous  plants,  from  the  little  care  that  trees  and  shrubs 
require  when  once  properly  planted,  and  their  magnitude,  and  permanent  in- 
fluence when  grown  up,  on  the  general  scenery  of  the  country ;  the  author  felt 
desirous  of  pointing  out  the  great  importance  of  their  more  general  distribution 
and  culture.  In  order  to  impress  this  on  the  minds  of  proprietors  and  their 
families,  and  especially  on  the  rising  generation  among  them,  he  thought  it 
best  to  adopt,  as  the  main  feature  of  his  plan,  the  description  and  portraiture 
of  such  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  actually  in  cultivation 
in  the  country,  and  as  grow  vigorously  in  it ;  referring  to  gardens  or  grounds 
within  a  limited  distance  of  London,  where  these  species  or  varieties  may  be 
seen  in  a  living  state,  and  to  nurseries  where  they  are  propagated  for  sale,  and 
stating  the  price  for  which  they  might  be  purchased  in  England,  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  in  North  America.  He  has  thought  it  advisable  to  give,  not  only 
botanical  specimens,  but  portraits  of  the  greater  number  of  species  of  trees ;  in 
order,  by  a  palpable  representation  of  their  forms  and  magnitudes,  to  make  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  These  pictorial  illustrations  are 
of  two  kinds  :  first,  portraits  of  trees  often  or  twelve  years'  growth,  taken  from 
specimens  growing  in  1834,  1835,  or  1836,  within  ten  miles  of  London,  and  all 
drawn  to  the  same  scale  of  1  in.  to  4  ft. ;  and,  secondly,  of  full-grown  trees,  also 
all  drawn  to  one  scale,  viz.  1  in.  to  12  ft.,  and  for  the  most  part  growing  within 
the  same  distance  of  London. 
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The  use  of  the  first  class  of  portraits  is,  to  give  a  palpable  idea  of  the  general 
magnitude,  form,  and  character,  which  different  species  and  varieties  assume 
when  growing  in  the  same  soil  and  climate,  even  in  so  short  a  period  as  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  planting.  A  slight  comparative  view  of  these  portraits  shows 
that  the  growth  of  some  trees  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  others ;  and  that 
while  the  species  of  some  genera  when  young  are  comparatively  monotonous 
in  their  general  form,  those  of  the  species  of  other  genera  of  the  same  age  have 
marked  and  characteristic  features.  Hence  the  valuable  assistance  afforded 
by  such  portraits  in  the  choice  of  trees  for  the  purposes  of  landscape-garden- 
ing. To  solve  the  problem  of  ascertaining  the  species  capable  of  producing 
any  desired  effect  of  wood,  or  of  trees,  in  a  given  locality,  and  in  a  given  time, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  over  the  portraits  which  are  contained  in  the  last 
four  volumes  of  this  Work,  and  to  select  those  species,  the  portraits  of  which 
exhibit  trees  of  such  forms  and  magnitudes  as  will  produce  the  effect  desired. 

The  second  class  of  portraits  represents  full-grown  trees  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  those  of  which  portraits  in  their  young  state  are  given ;  and  these,  for 
the  greater  part,  are  drawn  from  trees  within  ten  miles  of  London,  and  all, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  to  one  scale.  The  object  in  giving  these 
portraits  of  full-grown  trees  is,  to  show  the  magnitude  and  character  which 
particular  species  attain  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  to  be  a  guide  to 
the  planter,  not  only  in  many  particulars  having  reference  to  pictorial  effect, 
but  also  with  respect  to  the  uses  of  trees  as  productive  of  timber,  shelter, 
and  shade. 

These  portraits  of  trees  in  their  young  and  mature  state,  which  are  contained 
in  the  last  four  volumes,  together  with  the  engraved  botanical  specimens,  and 
the  scientific  and  popular  descriptions  contained  in  the  four  volumes  of  letter- 
press, are  calculated,  as  the  author  thinks,  to  create  that  interest  in  trees  and 
shrubs  in  those  who  have  not  previously  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
to  produce  which,  as  already  observed,  has  been  his  grand  object  in  under- 
taking this  Work. 

In  addition  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  ten  or  twelve  years  in 
the  country,  and  which  are  purchasable  in  British  nurseries,  those  of  more 
recent  introduction,  which  are  comparatively  scarce,  are  also  described  or 
noticed;  as  are  some  which  were  introduced  at  former  periods,  and  have  been 
lost,  and  others  which  are  known  to  botanists,  but  which  have  not  yet  been 
introduced. 

Besides  notices  of  new  and  little  known  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  or  of 
such  as  are  described  by  botanists  but  not  yet  introduced,  some  attention 
has  been  paid  throughout  the  Work  to  trees  and  shrubs  which,  though  they 
will  stand  through  the  winter  in  mild  seasons,  without  protection  in  favourable 
situations,  or  with  protection  in  situations  and  seasons  less  favourable,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  yet  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  purposes,  and 
are  therefore  generally  described  by  gardeners  as  only  half-hardy.  These 
half-hardy  species  have  been  noticed,  because  there  is  perhaps  no  scene  in 
a  British  garden  more  interesting,  than  one  in  which  the  plants  of  warm 
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countries,  usually  seen  in  green-houses  or  conservatories,  appear  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  in  the  open  air  ;  and  also  because  the  culture  and  management  of 
such  plants  call  forth  a  higher  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  and  therefore  contribute  to  his  improvement  and 
consequent  usefulness.  Half-hardy  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  more  tender  kinds 
are  generally  cultivated  against  what  is  in  this  Work  called  a  conservative  wall ; 
that  is,  a  wall  which  may  be  flued  or  not  according  to  circumstances,  but  which 
admits  of  putting  up  a  temporary  projecting  roof,  or  some  other  means  of 
protection,  during  the  winter  season.  Such  walls  are  at  present  not  very 
generally  in  use  for  ornamental  exotics ;  but  so  great  are  the  interest  and 
beauty  which  they  are  calculated  to  display  when  properly  designed,  planted, 
and  managed,  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  probably  be  as  general  as  fruit 
walls ;  and,  as  ornaments  to  a  country  residence,  connected  with  the  flower- 
garden  and  shrubbery,  will  be  considered  as  ranking  next  to  the  conservatory 
and  the  green-house. 

Having  given  this  notice  of  the  objects  which  have  led  to  the  undertaking 
of  this  Work,  and  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  pursued  in  it,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Introduction,  and  to  the  Explanatory  References  which  pre- 
cede the  Table  of  Contents,  for  further  details. 

The  engraving  and  printing  of  this  Work,  for  which  collections  had  been 
making  for  several  years  (see  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  vi.,  for  1830, 
p.  582.  and  p.  718.),  was  begun  in  August,  1834  ;  and  it  has  been  published  in 
Numbers,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  January,  1835,  and  the  63d  and 
last  on  the  1st  of  July,  1838.  It  was  originally  intended  to  include  in 
it  a  generalisation  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate 
climates;  but,  finding  the  Work  had  increased  to  more  than  double  the 
extent  originally  contemplated,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  publish  the 
generalisation  alluded  to  separately ;  and  it  will  accordingly  appear  at  some 
future  time,  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  an  Encyclopedia  of  Arboriculture. 

It  now  remains  for  the  author  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  nu- 
merous persons  who  have  given  him  information  for  this  Work.  He  refers  to 
the  List  of  Contributors,  p.  xv.,  and  to  every  individual  there  named  he  begs 
to  return  his  most  sincere  thanks.  He  thanks,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  for  having  granted  him 
permission  to  take  portraits  of  the  trees  in  the  Society's  Garden,  and  to  ex- 
amine and  make  drawings  from  the  botanical  specimens  sent  home  by  Douglas 
and  others,  in  their  herbarium ;  as  well  as  for  the  information  communicated 
by  their  head  gardener,  Mr.  Munro,  and  the  foreman  of  their  arboretum,  Mr. 
Gordon.  The  author  is  deeply  indebted  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  reference  to 
their  arboretum  at  Hackney,  and  for  the  kind  and  liberal  manner  in  which  they 
have  at  all  times,  during  the  last  ten  years,  since  he  began  to  prepare  for  this 
Work,  not  only  allowed  him  to  send  artists  to  make  drawings,  and  supplied 
him  with  specimens,  but  permitted  him  to  select  these  himself;  and,  in  short, 
to  use  their  unrivalled  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own.  To  the  Linnean  Society,  and  their  librarian,  Professor  Don,  the 
author  is  much  indebted  for  the  loan  of  books,  and  for  permission  to  examine 
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the  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Linnean  herbarium ;  as  he  is  to 
A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  V.P.L.S.,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  his  magnificent  library 
and  unique  herbarium,  and  for  the  living  specimens  of  the  Coniferae  from 
Boyton ;  and  to  W.  T.  Aiton,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  H.S.,&c.,  Her  Majesty's  Garden- 
Director  at  Kew,  for  specimens  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum  there, 
for  the  loan  of  manuscripts,  and  for  other  valuable  information  and  assistance, 
communicated  either  directly  by  himself,  or  through  that  scientific  and  assidu- 
ous botanist  and  cultivator,  Mr.  Smith,  foreman  of  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden. 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  the  author  is  indebted,  not 
only  for  access  for  himself  and  artists  to  examine  and  take  portraits  of  the 
splendid  exotic  trees  at  Syon,  but  for  drawings  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
of  the  largest  and  rarest  of  those  trees,  made  for  this  Work  by  G.  R. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  at  His  Grace's  expense,  and  also  for  engravings  from  several 
of  the  largest  of  these  drawings.  To  Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Studley  Royal 
he  is  obliged  for  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  noble  trees  in  the  park 
at  Studley,  that  lady  having  employed  a  London  artist,  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq., 
for  several  months  for  that  purpose  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  J.  Charnock,  for  di- 
recting the  measurements,  and  supplying  interesting  information  respecting 
those  trees.  To  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater  he  is  indebted  for  portraits  of 
the  gigantic  beeches  at  Ashridge :  and  to  Lady  Grenville,  for  permission  to  take 
drawings,  and  for  numerous  specimens  of  the  ^bietinae  in  the  magnificent 
pinetum  at  Dropmore;  and  to  Her  Ladyship's  intelligent  and  most  industrious 
gardener,  Mr.  Frost,  for  supplying  valuable  information  respecting  their  culture 
and  management,  and  for  lending  every  assistance  in  his  power.  Portraits  of 
trees,  and  many  specimens,  have  also  been  sent  by  various  other  persons  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  names,  lest  any  individual 
should  be  by  chance  omitted,  it  is  not  endeavoured  here  to  enumerate. 

The  author  is  also  indebted,  for  portraits,  specimens,  and  information,  to 
various  amateurs  and  gardeners  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  to  correspond- 
ents in  North  America  and  Australia ;  and  more  especially  to  M.  Alphonse 
De  Candolle  of  Geneva ;  to  M.  Andre  Michaux,  M.  Vilmorin,  M.  Loiseleur 
Deslongchamps,  and  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  of  Paris  ;  to  Baron  Jacquin,  and  M. 
Charles  Rauch,  of  Vienna ;  to  Professor  Reinwardt,  Leyden ;  Professor  Kops, 
Utrecht ;  M.  Otto,  Berlin ;  Messrs.  Booth,  Hamburg ;  Professor  Schouw 
and  M.  Petersen,  Copenhagen ;  Bishop  Agardh,  Carlstadt,  Sweden ;  Dr. 
Fischer,  Petersburg;  M.  Fintelman,  Moscow;  M.  Descemet,  Odessa;  Sr. 
G.  Manetti,  Monza,  near  Milan;  the  Honourable  Keppel  Craven,  Naples; 
Dr.  Mease,  Philadelphia ;  Col.  Carr,  of  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden  ;  and  John 
Thompson,  Esq.,  Surveyor  General's  office,  Sydney. 

In  the  literary  department  the  author  received  the  assistance  of  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley, M. A.,  F.L.S.,  for  the  lists  of  Fungi  inhabiting  different  spe- 
cies of  trees  ;  of  J.  O.Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological 
Society, for  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  Insects  infesting  different  species ; 
of  Wm.  Spence,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  and  of  M.  Audouin,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  and  Professor  of  Entomology,  for  information  respecting  the  species 
of  Scdlytus  injurious  to  the  elm  ;  of  Mr.  John  Denson,  A.L.S.,  in  drawing  up 
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the  characters  of  the  Orders  and  Genera,  and  generally  for  what  may  be 
considered  the  botanical  department  of  this  Work,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  end  of  the  genus  Salix.  He  is,  also,indebted  to  W.  Withers,  Esq.,  of  Holt, 
Norfolk,  for  the  loan  of  his  unpublished  work  on  the  Robinza  Pseud-acacia ; 
to  W.  Borrer,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  for  the  arrangement  into  groups  of  the  numerous 
species  of  the  difficult  genus  £alix,  and  for  looking  over  the  proof  sheets  of 
the  article  on  that  genus ;  to  Professor  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  for  looking 
over  the  proof  sheets  of  the  article  on  Salisburwr,  as  well  as  for  examining  the 
proofs  of  the  history  of  trees  in  France  and  Switzerland  ;  to  M.  Vilmorin,  for 
looking  over  the  proof  sheets  of  the  history  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  France;  to 
the  late  M.  Fischer,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Gottingen,  and  to  M.  Otto,  of 
Berlin,  for  looking  over  the  proof  sheets  of  the  history  of  trees  in  Germany ; 
to  Professor  Don,  for  arranging  and  looking  over  the  whole  of  the  generic 
characters,  and  some  of  the  proof  sheets,  of  the  Coniferae ;  and  to  Mr.  Gorrie, 
for  examining  the  proof  sheets  of  the  article  on  the  Larch. 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  the  author  is  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  trees,  and  more  especially  respecting  the  Oak, 
the  Scotch  Pine,  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  communicated  either  directly 
by  His  Grace,  or  through  his  forester  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Mr.  Ireland ;  as  well 
as  for  permission  (of  which  he  has  availed  himself)  to  make  whatever  use 
he  chose  of  that  magnificent  work  the  Salictum  Woburnense.  To  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Macpherson  Grant,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Grigor, 
of  Forres,  he  is  indebted  for  important  communications  respecting  the  Scotch 
Pine  in  Scotland ;  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  various  researches  respecting 
the  Oak  in  Nottinghamshire;  and  to  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  Earl  Roden,  Lord 
Viscount  Ferrard,  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  Mr.  Mackay,  and  Mr.  Niven,  for 
information  respecting  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Ireland. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  has  only  to  request  that  the  readers  of  this  Work 
will  send  to  him  whatever  corrections,  additions,  or  suggestions  may  occur  to 
them  on  its  perusal,  or  at  any  future  period.  It  is  his  intention  to  publish  what- 
ever additional  matter  he  may  receive  from  correspondents,  or  procure  him- 
self, in  an  Annual  Report  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine;  and  to  include  in  this 
report  notices  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  may,  during  the  year,  have  been 
introduced  from  foreign  countries,  or  originated  in  this  country  from  intentional 
hybridisation  or  accident.  This  report  will  also  include  such  improvements  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  made  in  arboricultural  nomenclature,  such  as  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  species  of  a  genus,  &c. ;  and,  in  short,  every  thing  that 
may  be  found  requisite  to  keep  up  the  information  contained  in  the  Arbore- 
tum et  Fruticetum  Britannicum,  with  the  actual  progress  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  The  essence  of  these  annual  reports  will  be  collected  from  time  to 
time,  and  published  in  pamphlets,  as  supplements  to  the  Arboretum ;  so  that 
the  possessor  of  this  first  edition  may  have  it  in  his  power,  at  any  future, 
time,  to  bring  the  Work  down  to  the  latest  date,  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  a  new  edition. 

J.  C.  L. 

Bayswatcr,  May  20.  1838. 
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THE  Work  is  to  be  done  up  in  Eight  Volumes :  the  first  Four  of  Letter- 
press, and  the  last  Four  of  Plates. 

Vol.  I.  is  to  contain  the  Dedication,  Preface,  Contents,  &c.,  of  the  eight 
volumes,  and  the  text  as  far  as  p.  494.  inclusive.  A  Table  of  the  Contents  of 
Vol.  I.  is  to  be  placed  immediately  before  the  Introduction  ;  and  the  first  part 
of  this  table  being  systematic,  and  the  second  part  alphabetical,  an  index  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  is  unnecessary.  The  Signatures  at  the  beginning  of 
the  volume  run  thus :  —  A,  [A],  a,  a  to  d  d,  *  B,  c,  &c.,  in  the  regular  series. 

Vol.  II.  commences  with  p.  495.,  and  ends  with  p.  1256.  There  is  a  Title, 
with  a  Table  of  Contents  on  the  same  plan  as  in  Vol.  I. 

Vol.  III.  commences  with  1257.,  and  ends  with  p.  2030. ;  having  a  Table 
of  Contents,  &c.,  as  in  Vol.  I. 

Vol.  IV.  commences  with  p.  2031.,  and  contains  the  remaining  part  of  the 
text ;  with  a  Table  of  Contents,  &c.,  as  in  Vol.  I.,  at  the  beginning,  and  three 
Alphabetical  Indexes  at  the  end. 

Vol.  V.  commences  with  Magnolza  grandiflora,  and  ends  with  Acacia  deal- 
bata.  There  is  a  Title,  with  a  Table  of  Contents  arranged  on  the  same  plan 
as  that  given  in  the  preceding  volumes. 

Vol.  VI.  commences  with  Amygdalus  communis,  and  ends  with  O'rnus 
europae'a,  full-grown  tree.  Title,  Contents,  &c.,  as  in  preceding  volumes. 

Vol.  VII.  commences  with  Catalpa  syringcefolia,  and  ends  with  Quercus 
alba.  Title,  Contents,  &c.,  as  before. 

Vol.  VIII.  commences  with  Quercus  macrocarpa,  and  ends  with  Juniperus 
excelsa ;  and  has  Title,  Contents,  &c.,  as  before.  At  the  end  of  this  volume 
there  is  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Four  Volumes  of  Plates. 

*#*  A  List  of  the  Plates,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  bound  up, 
is  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  p.  cliv.  to  clxi.  in  Vol.  I. 

The  Cancels  given  in  order  to  introduce  corrections,  &c.,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

TEXT. 


Vol.  I.,  pages    1  to  15. 

21,    22. 

J27,    28. 

129,    30. 

73,    74. 

157,  158. 

J159,  160. 

1 173,  174. 

f  175,  176. 

\  177,  178. 

229,  230. 

493,  494. 


Vol.  II.,  pages    495,    496. 

921,    922. 

1229,  1230. 

1255,  1256. 

Vol.  III.,  Titlepage. 

pages  1257  to  1262. 

f!273,  1274. 

1 1275,  1276. 

1295,  1296. 

1987,  1988. 

2029,  2030. 

Vol.  IV.,  pages  2031,  2032. 


PLATES. 

Vol.  VII.  Pterocarya  caucasica,  to  be  substituted  for  Juglans/raxinifolia. 
Certain  superfluous  Plates  given  with  some  copies,  and  which  arc  to  be 
cancelled,  are  enumerated  at  the  end  of  the  Supplement,  Vol.  IV.  p.  2608. 
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Volumes  -  -  cliv 
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Four  Volumes       .....  cixji 

List  of  Landscapes  given  along  with  the  Text,  showing  the  Effect 
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THE  greater  part  of  the  letterpress  of  this  Work  consists  of  the  descrip- 
tion, history,  geography,  uses,  propagation,  culture,  &c.,  of  the  species  and 
varieties  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  cultivated  in  the  British  Islands ;  and  this  is 
always  printed  in  type  corresponding  in  size  with  that  used  in  this  sentence. 

The  short  descriptive  notices  of  species  and  varieties  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  introduce,  of  such  as  have  been  introduced  and  lost,  of  such  as 
have  not  been  seen  by  the  author,  even  though  mentioned  in  British  catalogues, 
and  of  such  as  are  half-hardy  in  the  climate  of  London,  or  supposed  to  be  so, 
are  uniformly  printed  in  a  smaller  type. 

The  statistics,  or  accounts  of  the  dimensions  of  trees,  which  we  have 
received  from  different  parts  of  the  British  Islands  or  the  Continent,  are  also  in 
small  type,  in  order  to  save  room. 

The  portraits  of  trees  which  form  the  last  four  volumes  are  sometimes, 
referred  to  as  in  the  second  volume,  and  sometimes  as  in  the  last  volume. 
These  references  were  made  under  the  idea  of  binding  up  all  the  letterpress 
in  one  volume,  and  all  the  plates  in  another,  which,  now  that  the  Work  is 
finished,  is  found  to  be  impracticable.  The  readiest  way  of  finding  the  portrait 
of  any  particular  species  of  tree  is,  to  refer  to  the  Alphabetical  Index  of 
Portraits  of  Trees,  given  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  volume.  The  readiest  way 
of  finding  the  description  and  history  of  any  particular  species  or  variety,  and 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  figure  is  given  of  it,  is  by  referring  to  the 
general  Alphabetical  Index,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Work  reference  will  be  found  to  Part  IV.,  and  to 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Arboriculture.  These  two  references  refer  to  one  and 
the  same  work,  viz.  the  Encyclopedia  of  Arboriculture,  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  include  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  but  which,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  Preface,  will  now  be  published  separately  in  one  volume ;  and 
in  which  the  subject  of  trees  and  their  culture  will  be  generalised,  and  their 
mode  of  treatment  given  en  masse,  whether  as  seedlings  in  the  nursery,  as 
useful  and  ornamental  plantations,  as  yielding  timber  and  other  useful  pro- 
ducts, or  as  ornaments  in  the  lawn  and  shrubbery. 

The  engravings  of  the  botanical  specimens,  whether  printed  along  with  the 
text,  or  along  with  the  portraits  of  the  trees  in  the  four  last  volumes,  are 
invariably  to  one  and  the  same  scale  of  2  in.  to  1  ft.  Where  any  portion  of 
the  plant  Js  given  of  the  natural  size,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  cross,  thus,  -f . 
Where  dissections  are  given,  m.  signifies  male,/,  female,  and  mag.  magnified. 

The  portraits  of  the  entire  trees  and  shrubs  given  along  with  the  text  are 
to  different  scales,  which  are  always  indicated  in  the  descriptions :  they  are 
chiefly  1  in.  to  12  ft.,  1  in.  to  24  ft.,  and  \  in.  to  50  ft. 

The  portraits  of  the  trees  in  the  last  four  volumes  are  nearly  all  from  in- 
dividuals that  were  growing  within  ten  miles  of  London,  in  the  years  1834, 
1835,  1836,  or  1837.  These  portraits  are  chiefly  of  young  trees,  often  or 
twelve  years'  growth,  and  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  4ft.:  but  there 
are  also  portraits  of  full-grown  trees,  of  all  the  principal  kinds  of  which 
full-grown  specimens  are  to  be  found  within  ten  miles  of  London  (taken 
chiefly  from  Syon),  and  these  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft. 

Of  some  species  of  trees  good  full-grown  examples  could  not  be  found 
witnin  ten  miles  of  London ;  and  of  these  portraits  have  been  taken  from 
trees  growing  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  (particularly  from  Studley 
Park  andDropmore)  and  Ireland,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  from  trees  on 
the  Continent. 

The  botanical  specimens  of  the  young  trees  exhibit  a  branch  in  flower,  the 
winter's  wood  when  the  tree  is  deciduous,  and  a  branch  with  ripe  fruit,  and  with 
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the  autumnal  leaves;  besides  dissections  of  the  flowers  and  fruit.  These  were 
all  drawn  on  purpose  for  this  Work,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by  J.  D.  C. 
Sowerby,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  See  this  subject  further;explained  in  p.  223. 

The  specimens  of  foliage  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  plates  of  the  full- 
grown  trees  may  be  called  "  artist's  foliage,"  rather  than  "  botanical  speci- 
mens." They  are,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  by  the  artist  who  took  the 
portrait  of  the  tree  (generally  no  botanist,  and  who  only  knew  the  artistical 
differences  in  the  aspect  of  trees),  in  order  to  get  a  more  correct  idea  of  what 
is  called  the  "touch." 

The  portraits  of  all  the  trees,  both  young  and  full  grown,  were  taken  chiefly 
during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October ;  but  a  number  were 
also  taken  during  the  winter  season,  in  order  to  show  the  skeleton  tree 
without  its  foliage ;  several  species  being  as  readily  known,  even  to  a  general 
observer,  when  they  are  naked,  as  when  they  are  clothed  with  leaves. 

All  the  engravings  of  trees  and  shrubs  given  in  this  Work,  whether  along 
with  the  text,  or  in  the  last  four  volumes,  have  been  drawn  from  nature,  on 
purpose  for  it,  by  competent  artists,  whose  names,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
places,  where  the  trees  are  now  growing,  or  grew  when  their  portraits  were  taken, 
are  given  in  the  List  of  Trees  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  p.  cliv. ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  original  drawings  may  still  be  seen  in  the  possession  of  the 
author. 

In  the  descriptive  part  of  this  Work,  under  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  and 
sometimes  under  those  of  the  sections,  are  given  signs,  intended  to  show  at 
a  glance  the  general  habit  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  described  in  that  chapter  or 
section.  These  signs  represent  large,  small,  and  middle-sized  plants,  and  are 
as  follows ;  the  first  sign  in  each  row  indicating  a  deciduous  tree  or  shrub,  the 
next  an  evergreen,  and  so  on  alternately :  — 


1.  Round-headed  trees ;  such  as  the 
oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  &c. 


2.  &  3.  Spiry-topped  trees ;  such  as 
the  spruce  fir,  larch,  pine,  deciduous 


2&         cypress,  &c. 


4.  Fastigiate  trees  ;  such  ai,  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar,  cypress,  &c. 
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5.  Drooping  trees;  such  as  the  weep- 
ing willow,  weeping  elm,  &c. 


6.  Shrubs. 


7.  Under-shrubs 


8.  Twining    shrubs; 
honeysuckle, 
tolochia,  &c. 


such    as     the 
I      honeysuckle,    menispermum,  aris- 
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9.  Climbing  shrubs  ;  such  as  the  cle- 
matis, ampelopsis,  vine,  &c. 

10.  Trailing  shrubs,  the  branches  of 
which  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
but  do  not  root  into   it  ;  such   as 
many  species  of  willow,  Cistus,  &c. 

11.  Creeping  shrubs,  or  such  as  send 
up  shoots  from  their  creeping  roots; 
as  many  species 


The  signs  put  before  each  individual  species  and  variety  which  is  described 
as  enduring  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  in  cultivation  in 
British  gardens,  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  in 
the  Hortus  Britannicus,  viz.  :  — 


!£  Deciduous  tree. 

1  Evergreen  tree. 

&  Deciduous  shrub. 

*  Evergreen  shrub. 

ji  Deciduous  under-shrub. 

«-  Evergreen  under-shrub. 

-$  Deciduous  twiner. 


JL  Evergreen  twiner. 
.1  Deciduous  climber. 
fl_  Evergreen  climber. 
-*  Deciduous  trailer. 
*~  Evergreen  trailer. 
**  Deciduous  creeper. 
(fcr  Evergreen  creeper. 

The  sign  — I  (or  i_J,  indicating  a  greater  degree  of  tenderness),  added  to  any 
of  the  above  signs  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  indicates  that  the  tree  or  shrub,  in 
the  climate  of  London,  requires  protection  during  winter,  but  is  considered 
likely  to  live  against  a  conservative  wall.  Throughout  the  Work,  wherever 
the  dimensions  of  any  tree  or  shrub  are  given,  and  the  year  when  these  dimen- 
sions were  taken  is  not  stated,  the  autumn  of  the  year  1834,  when  the  Work 
was  commenced,  is  to  be  understood. 

All  the  botanic  names  throughout  the  Work  are  accented,  and  have  their 
origin  indicated,  as  in  the  Hortus  Britannicus  and  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 
The  vowels  which  are  sounded  short  are  marked  with  an  acute  accent,  thus 
('),  as  A'ceras  ;  and  those  which  are  sounded  long  are  marked  with  a  grave 
accent,  thus  (v),  as  A^brus.  The  origin  of  each  name  is  indicated  thus  :  where  the 
name  has  been  applied  to  a  plant  by  the  ancients,  the  first  letter  is  in  Italic, 
as  Pinus ;  where  it  is  commemorative  of  some  individual,  the  letters  ad- 
ditional to  the  name  are  in  Italic,  as  Banksz'a,  Lambertzan«,  Douglasii ; 
and  where  an  aboriginal  name  has  been  adopted,  or  where  the  name  is  of 
uncertain  derivation,  the  whole  word  is  in  Italic  as,  Aildntus,  Caragdna,  &c. 
When  the  name  would  otherwise  be  in  Italic,  as  in  the  case  of  synonymes, 
headings  to  paragraphs,  &c.,  these  distinctions  are  of  course  reversed,  as  Pinus, 
Bdnksia,  Ailantus.  All  the  other  scientific  names,  generic  or  specific,  are  com- 
posed from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  which  are 
taken  from  places :  as  Araucaria,  from  the  country  of  the  Araucanians ;  Quercus 
gramuntia,  from  the  estate  of  Grammont;  ^4vcer  monspelie'nsis,  &c.  Further 
details  respecting  the  particulars  entered  into  in  classing,  describing,  and 
recording  the  trees  and  shrubs  included  in  this  Work,  will  be  found  in  the 
Introduction,  p.  1.  to  p.  14.,  and  in  Part  II.  Chap.  IV.  p.  222.  to  p.  230., 
which  we  recommend  the  reader  to  peruse  with  attention. 

In  the  course  of  the  Work,  a  few  exceptions  will  be  found  to  what  is  stated 
in  these '  explanatory  pages  as  general ;  but  they  are  so  very  few  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  notice;  and  the  reasons  for  them  will  either  be  found  given 
where  they  occur,  or  they  are  considered  to  be  sufficiently  obvious. 
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VOL.  V. 
Magnoliacese. 

Magnolia,  9  sp.  and  2  var.  ; 

12  plates. 
Liriodendron,  1  sp.  ;  2  pi. 

Tiliacece. 

Tflia,  8  sp.  and  1  var.  ;  10  pi. 

Accracece. 

A*cer,  15  sp.  and  1  var.;  21  pi. 
Negundo,  1  sp.  and  1  var.;  2  pi. 


^E'sculus,  2  sp.  ;  3  pi. 
Pavt'a,  3  sp.  and  1  var.  ;  6  pi. 

Sapindacece. 

Kblreuteria,  1  sp.  ;  1  pi. 

XanthoxylacecB. 

Xanthoxylum,  1  sp.  ;  1  pi. 
Ptelea,  1  sp.  ;  1  pi. 
Aildntus,  1  sp.  ;   2  pi. 

Celastracece. 

.Euonymus,  2  sp.  ;  2  pi. 

AquifoliacecE. 

.Tlex,  2  sp.  ;  4  pi. 

l&hamndcece. 

Paliurus,  1  sp.  ;  2  pi. 
.Rhamnus,  4  sp.  ;  4  pi. 

Homalindceae. 

AristoteKa,  1  sp.  ;  1  pi. 

LeguminbscB. 

Sophbra,  1  sp.  and  1  var.;  3  pi, 
Virgilia,  1  sp.  ;   1  pi. 
Cytisus,  2  sp.  and  2  var.  ;  4  pi 
Robim'a,  3  sp.  and  2  var.;  6  pi 
Caragana,  1  sp.  ;   1  pi. 
Gleditschia,  7  sp.  ;  9  pi. 
Gymnocladus,  1  sp.  ;  2  pi. 
Cercia,  2  sp.  ;  3  pi. 
Acacia,  1  sp.  ;   1  pi. 


VOL.  VI. 
l&osacece. 

y^m^gdalus,  1  sp. ;  1  pi. 
Persica,  1  sp.  ;   I  pi. 
u4rmeniaca,  2  sp.  ;   2  pi. 
Priinus,  3  sp. ;  3  pL 


Cerasus,  7  sp.  ;  9  pi. 
CrataeNgus,   21    spec,  and  13 

var.  ;  36  pi. 
Photinia,  1  sp.  ;  1  pi. 
Cotoneaster,  4  sp.  ;  4  pi. 
Ameldnchier,  1  sp.  ;   2  pi. 
Mespilus,  2  sp.  ;  2  pi. 
Pyrus,    18  sp.    and    2  var.  ; 

22  pi. 
Cydonia,  2  sp.  ;  2  pi. 

l&yrtacece. 

Eucalyptus,  1  sp.  ;   1  pi. 

Cornacece. 

Cornus,  1  sp.  ;   1  pi. 

Caprifoliacece. 

Sambucus,  1  sp.  ;   1  pi. 
Fiburnum,  1  sp.  ;  1  pi. 

'Ericacece. 

^4'rbutus,  2  sp.  ;  2  pi. 

Halesiacese. 

Halesia,  1  sp.  ;  2  pi. 


Z)iospyros,  2  sp.  ;  4  pi. 


^"raxinus,  8  sp.  and  1  yar.  ; 

11  pi. 
O'rnus,  1  sp.  ;  2  pi. 

VOL.  VII. 
Bignoniaceae. 

Catdlpa,  1  sp.  ;  2  pi. 

Lauracece. 

Zaurus,  2  sp.  ;  3  pi. 

Santalaceae. 

Nyssa,  1  sp.  ;   1  pi. 

T&lceagnacea. 

^laeagnus,  1  sp.  ;   1  pi. 
.Hlpp6phae,  1  sp.  ;   1  pi. 

Urticticece. 

Morus,  3  sp.  ;  5  pi. 
Broussonetia,  1  sp.  ;   1  pi. 
Ficus,  1  sp.  ;   1  pi. 

Ulmacea. 

{7'lmus,  7  sp.  and  5  var.  ;  1  5  pi. 
Planera,  1  sp.  ;   2  pi. 
Celtis,  2  sp.  ;  3  pi. 


Juglandacece. 

Juglans,  3  sp.  ;  6  pi. 
Carya,  1  sp. ;   1  pi. 
Pterocarya,  1  sp.  ;   1  pi. 

Salicacece. 

jSalix,  4  sp.  and  1  var. ;  6  pi. 
Populus,   10  sp.  and  1  var.  ; 
17  pi. 

BetulacecB. 

A'lnus,  2  sp.  and  1  var. ;  4  pi. 
jtfetula,  4  sp.  ;  5  pi. 

Corylacece,  or  Cupuli- 
ferce. 

Quercus,  6  sp.  and  4  var. ; 
20  pi. 
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Corylacea,  or  Cupuli- 
ferce. 

Quercus,  13  sp.  and  6  var.  ; 

24  pi. 

Fagus,  1  sp.  and  2  var. ;  4  pL 
Castanea,  1  sp.  ;  2  pi. 
Carptnus,  1  sp.  ;  2  pi. 
O'strya,  2  sp.  ;  3  pi. 
Corylus,  1  sp.  ;   2  pi. 

Platanacece. 

Platanus,  2  sp.  and  2  var. ;  6  pi. 

'Balsamacea. 

Liquidambar,  1  sp.  ;  2  pi. 

Taxacece. 

Tuxus,  1  sp.  and  1  var. ;  4  pi. 
Salisburia,  1  sp. ;  2  pi. 

Conifera,  §  Abietince. 

Pinus,  1 1  sp.  and  1  var. ;  1 7  pi. 
vfbies,  5  sp.  and  1  var. ;  10  pL 
Picea,  2  sp.  ;  4  pi. 
1/arix,  2  sp.  ;  4  pi. 
Cedrus,  1  sp.  and  1  var. ;  5  pi. 

Abietina,  §  Cupressina. 

Thuja,  2  sp.  ;   2  pi. 
Cupressus,  2  sp.  ;    1  pi. 
Taxodium,  1  sp.  ;  2  pi. ! 
/uniperus,  3  sp. ;  5  pi. 
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Ranunculdcece  Dec.  .A  1. «  j*     231 

Sect.  I.    CLEMATI'DE^:.  JL  fl_        232 
I.  6'LE'MATIS  L.  1   L     -         -232 

THE  CLEMATIS,  or  Virgin's  Bower. 
Ladies^  Bower,  Gerard. 
Clematite,  Fr. 
Waldrebe,  Ger. 
Clematide,  Ital. 

§  i.   Flammula  Dec.  1  _J          -  233 

1.  Flammula  L.  1     France     fig.  9.  233 

The  inflammatory  -juiced  Clematis. 
C.  urens  Gerard. 
C.  maritima  All.  Ped. 
C.  suaveokns  Sal.  Prod. 
The  sweet-scented  Virgin's  Bower. 
Clematite  odor  ante,  Fr. 
Scharfe  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Varieties  -     233 

2  rotundifolia  Dec.  £ 

C.fragrans  Zea. 

3  maritima  Dec.  _£ 

4  rubella  Dec.  JL 

5  caespitosa  Dec.  A 

C.  ccESpitbsa  Scop. 
C.  Flammula  Bertol. 

2.  orientalis  L.  1    Levant      fig.  10.  234 

The  Oriental  Clematis. 

Flammula  scdudens  Dill.  Elt. 
Clematis  flava  Mrench  Meth. 

3.  -.laiica  m7/rf.  l  Siberia      fig.  11.  235 

The  glaucous-terttvd  Clematis. 

\.  i-liincnsis  Itctz.  1  China.       -         235 
The  Chinese  Clematis. 

5.  paniculata  Thunb.  1    Japan      -     235 
The  panicled  Clematis. 

6.  Vitalba  L.  _|     England      fig.  12.  235 

The  White  Vine  Clematis. 
Atfirdgenc  Theoph. 
V//w  tyh&ttri*  Diosc. 
Clematis  lattfbtia,  sen  ktrdgenc,  Ray. 

C.  alter  a  Matth. 

C.  ffrtt'a  Comm. 

Viorna  Ger.  and  Lob. 

V)//.v  iriiira  l-'uchs. 

Vitalba  Dod. 

Traveller's  Joy,  Old  Man's  Beard,  Bind- 
ii'itfi,  Common  Virgin's  Bower,  Wild 
Climber,  Great  l\'il,t  Climber. 


Page 
Clematite  brulante,  Clematite  des  Hayes, 

L'Herbe   aux  Gueux,  La    Viorne   des 

Pauvres,  Fr. 
Gemeine  Waldrebe,  Ger. 


Variety 
2  integrata 


236 


7.  virginiana  L.  _L  N.  America  f.  13.  237 

The  Virginian  Clematis. 

C.  canadensis  Tourn. 
C.  cordifolia  Moench. 

Variety  -     237 

2  bracteata  Dec.  1 

C.  bracteata  Mcench. 

8.  triternata  Dec.  j.    E.  Indies      -     238 

The  triternate-Zrawd  Clematis. 
Atrdgene  triternata  Desf. 

9.  Viorna  L.  1  N.  America  fig.  14.  238 

The  Road-ornamenting  Clematis. 
C.  purpurea  repcns  Ray. 
Flammula  scdndens  Dill. 
Leathery-flowered  Clematis. 
Glocken-bliithige  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Variety  -  -          238 

2  Simsiz  A 

10.  cylindrica  Sims. A  N.Am.  fig.  15.  239 

The  cylindrical-./?<wera*  Clematis. 
C.  crispa  Lam. 
C.  Viorna  Andr. 
C.  divaricata  Jacq. 
Long-flowered  Virgin's  Bower. 

11.  Simsw  Swt.  1  N.  America  f.  16.  240 

Sims's  Clematis. 

C.  corddta  Sims. 

12.  reticulata  Walt.±  N.  Am.  f.  17.  240 

The  net-veined-leaved  Clematis. 
C.  rbsea  Abbott. 

§  ii.    ViticeUa  Dec.    1        -     240 

13.  florida  Thunb.  1  Japan    fig.  18.  240 

The  florid  Clematis. 

Atrdgene  indica  Desf. 

A.  florida  Pers. 

Clematite  a  grandcs  Fleurs,  Fr. 

Grosbluthige  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Variety  .  -       241 

flore  pleno  1 
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14.  Viticella  L.  1     Spain  -  fig.  19.  241 

The  Vine-bower  Clematis. 

J'i  tic,' 1 1  a  delti'ildea  Moench. 

The  rcd-ftoirered  Lady's  Bower,  Gerard. 

Italianische  11'aldrcbe,  Ger. 

Varieties  -         -          241 

1  caerulea  J. 

2  purpurea  J. 

3  multiplex  G.  Don.  _£. 

C.  pulcht'lla  Pers.  1 

4  tenuifolia  Dec.  A 

5  baccata  Dec.  A 

15.  campaniflora  Brot.  -1  Sp.  f.20.  242 

The  Bell-flowered  Clematis. 
C.  viornoldes  Schrad. 
C.parvtfttra  Dec. 

16.  crispai.  1    N.America   f. 21.  243 

The  curled-seated  Clematis. 
C.ftbrecrispoT>\\\.  Elth. 

§  iii.    Cheiropsis  Dec.  fl_       -      243 

17.  cirrhosa/,.  fl-        -  fig.  22.  243 

The  tendriled  Clematis. 

Atragene  cirrhbsa  Pers. 
Traveller's  Joy  of  Candia,  Spanish  Travel- 
ler's Joy,  Johnson's  Gerard. 
Spanish  Wild  Cucumber,  Parkinson. 
Evergreen  Clematis. 
Einfachblattrige  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Variety         -  -    243 

2  pedicellata  Dec.  i. 
C.  baledrica  Pers. 
C.  pedicellata  Swt. 
C.  cirrhosa  Sims. 

18.  balearica  Rich.  fl_     Minorca     -     244 

The  Minorca  Clematis. 
C.  calycina  Ait. 
CUmatite  de  Mahon,  Fr. 

§  iv.    Anemoniflbra.  A 

19.  montana#aw.l  Nepal  f.23,  24.  245 

The  Mountain  Clematis. 

C.  anemoniflbra  D.  Don. 

App.  i.   Doubtful  Species  of  Clematis.     246 

C.  terniflora  Dec.,  biternata  Dec.,  dahurica  Dec., 

diversifblia  Dec.,  japonica  Dec.,  semitriloba  Dec., 

campanifldra  Dec. 

App.  ii.   Anticipated  Introductions.       246 

C.  nepalensis,  pallescens,   mtifblia,   Buchananzana 
intricata,  holosericea,  Walterz,  Catesby^raar. 

II.  /ITRA'GENE  L.  1  -        246 

THE  ATRAGENE. 

Clematis  Lam.  and  Dec. 
Atragene,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

1.  alpina.L.  1     Austria          fig.  25.  247 

The  Alpine  Atragene. 

Ctematis  cceriilea  Bauh. 
\lrfigene  austrlaca  Scop. 
A.  clcmatides  Crantz. 
Clematis  alptna  Mill.  Diet. 

2.  sibirica  L.  -i     Siberia        fig.  26.  247 

The  Siberian  Atragene. 


A.  alp'ma  Gmel.  Sib. 
Cldmatis  sibirica  Mill.  Diet. 
Variety 
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3.  ochote'nsis  Pall.  1     Siberia        -         248 

The  Ochotskoi  Atragene. 
A.  violiicea  Pall. 
Cl&natis  ockottfnrii  Poir. 

4.  americana  Sims.  1    N.Am.  fig.  27.  248 

The  American  Atragene. 

Clematis  verticilldris  Dec. 


Variety 
2  obliqua  Dougl.  A 


248 


N.  America     249 


5.   occidentalis  Horn. 

The  Western  Atragene. 

CUmatis  occidentalis  Dec. 


Sect.  II.   PMOKIACEJE  Dec.  S*  *       249 


I.  PJEO^IA  L. 

THE  PEONY. 

Piony 


249 


f.  28. 


Pivoine,  Fr. 

Gichttcrrose,  Paonie,  Ger. 
Rosa  del  Monte,  Span. 
Peonia,  Ital. 

I.  Moutan  Sims.  &     China 

The  Moutan  Peony. 
Varieties 

1  papaveracea  And.  3k 

2  variegata  D.  Don.  S£ 

3  Banksn  Andrews  Sfc  fig.  29. 

4  Humei  Ker.  & 

5  rosea  Dec.  & 

6  rosea  semiplena  34 

7  rosea  plena  3& 

8  Rawesn'  Hort.  Trans.  * 

9  carnea  plena  Hort.  Trans.^ 
10  albida  plena  Hort.  Trans.  » 
1  1  Anneslez  Hort.  Trans.  * 
12lacera  Lindl.  m 
Expected  Varieties. 

II.  XANTHORIZA  L.  *        - 

THE  YELLOW  ROOT. 

Zanthorize,  Fr. 
Gelbwurz,  Ger. 


250 


250 


255 


1.  apiifoliai'jy^.A   N.Am.   f.  3  1.255 

The  Parsley-leaved  Yellow  Root. 


Winteracess  E.  Br.  m      -  256 
I.  ILLI'CIUMZ,.*        -  -       256 

THE  ILLICIUM,  or  Aniseed  Tree. 

Badiane,  Anis  etoile,  Fr. 
Sternum's,  GIT. 

1.  floridanum  Ellis.  *  N.Am.  fig.  32.  256 
The  Florida  Illicium. 

Rcd-flowcrcd  Aniseed  Tree,  Mor.  Hist. 
Unachtcr  Sternanis,  Ger. 

2.  anisatum  L.  *     China  257 

The  Anise  Illicium. 

Chinese  Aniseed  Tree. 

Badiane  de  la  Chine,  Anis  etoile,  Fr. 

Aechter  Sternanis,  Ger. 

3.  parviflorum  Michx.  m     N.  Amer.    258 

The  small-flowered  Illicium. 
7.  anisatum  Bartram. 
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MagnoT\B&&.  Dec. 
I.  MAGNO^L/^  L.  ?  1  A 

THE  MAGNOLIA. 

Magnnlic,  Fr. 
Bilbcrbaum,  Ger. 


25 
26( 


§  i.     Afa<7HO/iastrum.          -       26 
1.  grandiflora  L.  I     Carolina    pi.  1.  26 

The  large-fliiw.-rcd  Mairnolia. 

Lattret-leaved  Magnolia.  Laurel  Bay,  Big 

Ld'ircl,  l.nrgi-  Magnolia. 
Laurie r  Tulipier,  Fr. 

Varieties  -          261 

2  obovata  Ait.  f 

3  rotundifolia  Swt.  9. 

4  exoniensis  Hort.  f  pi.  2. 

5  ferrujjinea  Sim*.  J 

6  lanceolata  Ait.  f. 

7  ellfptica  Ait.  $ 

8  angustifolia  Hort.  i 

9  praevcox  Hort.  i 
Other  Varieties. 

2.  glauca  L.  %    N.  America    -  pi.  3.  266 

The  glaucous-feam*  Magnolia. 
M.  friigrans  Salisb. 
Swamp  Sassafras,  Beaver-wood,  White  Bay, 

Small  Magnolia,  Swamp  Magnolia. 
Arbre  de  Castor,  Fr. 

Varieties  -     267 

2  Thompsomawa  Thomp.  *£ 

M.  glauca  major  Bot.  Mag. 

3  longifolia  Hort.  % 
Other  Varieties. 

3.  tripetala  L.  ¥  N.  America      pi.  4.  269 

The  three-petaled  Magnolia. 
M.  umbrella  Lam. 
M.frondosa  Salisb. 
The  Umbrella  Tree,  Umbrella  Magnolia 

Elkwood. 
Magnolie  Parasol,  Arbre  Parasol,  Fr. 

4.  macrophylla  Michx.  *t    Carolina 

pi.  5.    271 

The  large-leaved  Magnolia. 

Large-leaved  Umbrella  Tree,  Amer. 
M.  Mic/iaSxn  Hort. 
Magnolier  Bannanier,  Fr. 

5.  acuminata  L.    %    North  America 

pi.  6,  7.  273 

The  pointed-/catrrf  Magnolia. 

M.  rttfffoa  and  M.  pennsylvdnica  of  some. 
The  blue  Magnolia,  Eng. 
The  Cucumber  Tree,  U.  S. 


Varieties 

2  Candollz  Savi. 

3  maxima  Lodd. 


_      273 


6.  cordata   Mlchx.  *t     North    America 

pi.  8.  275 

The  licurt-leaved  Magnolia. 

The  heart-leaved  Cucumber  Tree,  Amer. 

7.  auriculata  Lam.  5!  Carolina     pi.  9.  276 
The  auricled-fozwd  Magnolia. 

M.  Frfiscri  Walt. 
M.  auricul&ris  Salish. 
Indian   Physic,    Lone-leaved    Cucumber 
Tree,  Amer. 


8.  pyramidata  Bartr.  i  Carol,  pi.  10.  277 

The  pyramid&l-headed  Magnolia. 

§  ii.    Gwittimia.  Rott.         -     278 

9.  conspfcua   Salisb.   *t     China 

pi.  11.  fig.  34,  35.  278 
The  5 'ulan,  or  conspicuous-flowered,  Magnolia. 
M.  /irecia  Correa. 
M.  RtarcDesf. 

Yu  Ian,  Chinese. 
LOy-Jlotoered  Magnolia. 
Magnolier  Yulans,  Fr. 
Yulans  Bicberbaum,  Ger. 

Varieties  -  -     272 

2  Soulangeana 

M.  Soulangeana  Ann.   Hort.  Soc. 
Par.  % 

3  Alexandrina  Hort.  *£ 

4  speciosa  Hort.  t 

5  citriodora  Hort.  *t 
Other  Varieties. 


10.  purpurea  Sot.  Mag.  & 

The  purple-/ott;praf  Magnolia. 
M.  obovata  Thunb. 
M.  discolor  Vent. 
M.  denuddta  Lam. 


China 

fig.  36.  282 


11.  gracilis  &     China         -  -    283 

The  slender-growing  Magnolia. 
M.  Kbbus  Kcempf. 
M.  glauca  Thunb. 
M.  tomentbsa  Thunb.  in  Lin.  Soc. 
Sidi  Kobusi,  Jap. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Magnolias.    -     284 
VI.  fuscata  Andr.,  anon&fblia  Sal.,  pumila  Andr. 

App.  ii.   Additional  Magnolias.     -    284 

II.  LIRIODENDRON  L.  %          -  284 

THE  TULTP  TREE. 
Tulipier,  Fr. 
Bieberbaum,  Ger. 

1.  Tulipf  fera  £.  i  N.  Am.  pi.  12,  13.  284 

The  Tulip-bearing  Liriodendron,  or  Tulip  Tree. 
The  Poplar,  White   Wood,   Canoe   Wood, 

the  Tulip  Tree,  Amer. 
Virginian  Poplar,  Tulip-bearineLily  Tree, 

Saddle  Tree,  Eng. 
Tulipier  de  Virginie,  Fr. 
Virginischcr  Tulipeerbaum,  Ger. 

Varieties  -     285 

2  obtusiloba  Michx.  ¥ 

L.  T.  integrifolia  Hort. 
Yellow^  Wood,  Yellow  Poplar. 

3  acutifolia  Michx.  t 

4  flava  Hort.  ± 

App.  I.     Expected   Additions   to   the    Order 
Maanollacess.       -          -     291 
Manglietia  (Magn&ha)  insignis  ;    Michel  ia  lanugi- 
nbsa,  excelsa,  Kisdpa,  Doltsbpa. 


Dilleniaceae  Dec.  s_*~  -    292 

1.  HibWrtia  volubilU  $    Cape  of  Good  Hope     .        tis.  OS.  Wt 
«.   H.  dentata  ^_  New  Holland        -  -  -    fit.  37.  '.«)* 

3.  H.  growularittfolia  )U  New  Holland  -  ' .    m 

a  2 
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Anonaceae  Rich.         292    II. 

I.  ASI'MINA  Adans.  3k  -        292 

THE  ASIMINA. 

Annona  L. 
Orchidocdrpum  MX. 
Porctl\i\  Pers. 
Custard  Apple. 
Asiminicr,  Fr. 
Flaschenbaum,  Ger. 

1.  parviflora  Dun.  st   N.  America    -  293 

The  small-flowered  Asimina. 

Porcelin  parr  (flora  Pers. 
Orchidocarpum  parviflbrum  MX. 

2.  triloba  Dun.  &  N.  America   f.  39.  293 

The  three-lobed-ca/jwe'd  Asimina. 
Annbna  triloba  L. 
PorcellA  triloba  Pers. 
Orchidociirpum  arictlnum  MX. 
The  Papaw,  Amer. 
Asiminier  de  Virginie,  Fr. 

3.  pygnueva  Dun.  &    N.  America  f.  40.  294 

The  pygmy  Asimina. 

Ann6na  pi/gmA^a,  Bartr. 
Orchiiliiciii-i>ii'»  pygmtntm  MX. 
PMttajggWoJten. 

4.  grandiflora  Dun.  &     N.  America  295 

The  large-flowered  Asimina. 

Annbna  grandiflbra  Bartr. 
A.  obovdta  Willd. 
Orchidocdrpum  grandiflbrum  MX. 
Porcelia.  grandiflbra  Pers. 


THE  COCCULUS. 

Menispermum  L. 
WendlandYA  Willd. 
Andr<>philax  Wendl. 
Mfaisperme,  Fr. 
Mondsaame,  Ger. 


297 


N.  A.  f.  45.  298 


Schizandrdcece. 
I.   SCHIZA'NDRA  Michx.  J_J      -  295 

THE  SCHIZANDRA.       t, 

1.  coccinea  Mcfar.  _$_J  N.  Amer.  f.  41.  295 

The  scaz\et-Jlorvered  Schizandra. 

App.  I.      Anticipated  Additions  to  Schizdn- 
drecE.          -         -         295 

Sphaerostemagrandiflorum,  Kodwrajapdnica  -    25 


Menispermacece  Dec.  J&  i.  296 
I.  MENISPE'RMUM  L.  t  J       -  296 

THE  MOONSEED. 

Mtlnisperme,  Fr. 
Mondsaame,  Ger. 

1.  canadense  -L.  Jfc    N.  Amer.  f.  42.  29( 

The  Canadian  Moonseed. 

M.  canadense  var.  a.  Lam. 
M.  angulatum  Mcench. 

Variety  -         296 

2  lobatum  Dec.    J6 
M.  virginicum  L. 

2.  dauricum  Dec.  A    Daiiria         f.  43.  29' 

The  Daurian  Moonseed. 

Trdophiu  AmpelMgria  Fisch. 
M.  canafcrue  var.  /8  Lam. 

3.  smilacinum  J9ec.   i.  -      fig.  44.  29 

TheSmilax-likeMo,,,, 

Ciliiimpeloi  &milrftinn  L 


.  carolinus  .Dee.  -i 
The  Carolina  Cocculus. 

Menispertnum  caroVmum  L. 
Wcnilliindia  populifolia  Willd. 
Andrtiphilax  tcdndens  Wendl. 
BaumgdrtitL  scdndens  Mcench. 

ipp.    I.      Anticipated  Menispermacece.      298 


Berberaceae  Lindl. 
.  BE'RBERIS  L.    sfe   * 

THE  BEUBERIS. 

Pipcridge  Bush. 
E'pine  vinette,  Fr. 
Berberitxe,  Ger. 

1.   sibfrica  Pa//,  flfc    Siberia 

The  Siberian  Berberry. 
B.  altaica  Pall. 


298 

298 


f.  46.  301 


301 


2.  vulgaris  L.   &   England 

The  common  Berberry. 

Varieties  -  -         301 

2  lutea  & 

3  alba  & 

4  wiolacea  * 

5  purpurea  3fe 

6  nigra  & 

7  dulcis  -3fe 

8  asperma  ^ 

Other  Varieties  :    B.  daurica  and 
altaica. 

3.  canadensis  Mill.  *    N.  Am.  f.  48.  303 

The  Canadian  Berberry. 
B.  vulgaris  Michx. 
B.  v.  canadensis  Mart.  Mill. 

4.  emarginata  Willd.  &   Siberia  f.  49.  303 

The  emarginate-/)<?taferf  Berberry. 
Ausgerandete  Berber  itxe,  Ger. 

5.  iberica  Stev.  *    Iberia       -  f.  50.  304 

The  Iberian  Berberry. 

B.  vulgaris  f  v.  iberica  Dec.  Syst. 
B.  sinensis  Wai. 

6.  sinensis  Desf.  ik    China         -         304 

The  Chinese  Berberry. 
B.  vulgaris  Thunb. 

7.  cretica  L.   &    Candia  304 
The  Cretan  Berberry. 

B.  cretica  buxifolia  Tourn. 

Variety  -          305 

2  serratifolia  Pair. 

8.  rratas'gina  Dec.  flfc    Asia  Minor     305 
The  Crataegus-like  Berberry. 


9.  dulcis  Swf. 

The  swei-t-r/'/'M 


S.  America  f.  51.  305 
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10.  hi'tcTophylla  Jitss.  a  S.  Am.  f.5^.  'M.~> 

The  various-leaved  Berberry. 
B.  \lu-ijnlia  Forst. 
B.  cuspidata  Smith. 

11.  cmpetrifolia  Lam.  &    Chili       -      306 
The  Empetrum-leaved  Berberry. 

1-2.  floriln'imla  Wall,  a     Nepal     -        306 
The  many-flowered  Berberry. 
B.  aJffTnis. 
B.  ccratophjjlla. 

13.  asiatica  Rox.  &     Nepal  -     306 

The  Asiatic  Berberry. 
B.  tiHctbrta  Lech. 
The.  Raisin  Berberry. 

14.  dealbata  Lindl.  m  Mexico  f.  35.  307 

The  whitened-/cYU'cvf  Berberry. 
B.  glduca  Hort. 

15.  aristata  Dec.  &     Nepal     fig.  54.  307 

B.  Chitria  Buck. 

B.  angustifilia  lloxb. 

B.  sinn'nsis  Delf. 

App.  i.   Additional  Species  of  Berberis.   308 

B.  Wallichidna  Dec.,  syn.  atro-viridis,  B.  kunawurensis,  B.  ac- 
tinacantha,  B.  fcuxifolia  (f.  55.},  B.  ilicifblia. 

II.  MAHOVN/^  Nutt.  *  a.      -        308 

THE  MAHOXIA. 

Ashberry. 

Berberis  of  Authors. 

Odostemon  Raf. 

1.  fascicularis  Dec.  m  N.  Am.  f.  56.  309 
The  erawfoH-rocemed  Mahonia. 
Berberis  pinncita  Lag. 
B.  fascicularis  Pen.  Cyc. 

a.  ^quifoliuin  Nutt.  m  N.  Am.  f.  57.  309 

The  Holly-leaved  Mahonia. 
B.  Aquifdinim  Pursh. 

Variety  -      309 

2  nutkana  Dec. 

3.  nervdsa  Nutt.  *    N.  Araer.   f.  58.  310 

The  nerved-lcaved  Mahonia. 
Berberis  ncrvdsa  Pursh. 
Mahdnin  glumdcea  Dec. 
Berberis  glumacea  Pen.  Cyc. 

4.  repens  G.Don.  «.  N.  Amer.  f.59.  311 

The  creeping-rooted  Mahonia. 

Berberis  Aqujfilium  Lindl. 
B.  ripens  Pen.  Cyc. 

App.  i.   Additional  Species  of  Mahonia..     311 

M.    nepak'-nsis,    rtcanthif61ia,    /ragacanthdldes,    and 
carogan&fblia,. 


Cruciacea.  «. 
I.  FE'LLA  L.tt  - 

THE  VELLA. 
1.  Pseudo-Cytisus  L.  o.    Spain  f.  60.  312 

The  False-Cytisus  Cress-Rocket. 
V.  mtcgrtfMia  Sal. 


312 
312 


Strauchartige  Velle,  Ger. 

App.  I.    Other  Crudacea:.      -     313 

Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  C.  C.  frnticuldsus  ;    Vesicari; 

utriculata;  /llyssum  arfjontcuin,  saxatile  (f.  61.) 

'HH'iiM1  ;      /brris    scinpcrvircns    (f.    fi'2.).  s;i\- 

atilis,  corifMia  ;     Lopidium    subulatum,   suH'ruti 

rbsum  ;  Sis^mbrium  dfiUefbliura. 


Cappariddcea  Lindl.  jc  -  313 
I.  C'APPARIS  L.  -* 

THE  CAPEU  Brsn. 

Caprier,  Tapcnier,  Fr. 
Capcrnstrauch,  (Jer. 
Capriolo,  Cappero,  Ital. 

1.  spinosa  L.  Jc  — J  Levant  -  fig.  63.  314 

The  spined,  or  common,  Caper  Bush. 

2.  Fontanesiz  Dec.  -* I  Barbary         -   316 

Desfontaine's  Cajn-r  )lush. 
C.  oriita  Desf. 
Caprier  oval,  Fr. 
C.  eeg^pta  Lam.,  nepalensis    Dec.,    nummularia    Dec.,    <iuini- 
flora   Dec.,   umbelluta   It-   Rr.,  cani>>cons    ISnnki,    heteracan- 
tha  Dec.,  leuoophvlla  Dec.,  Volkainerin-  Dec.,  dtrifolia  Lam., 
i-\i\\li,ijn/iu  Jiurcli.,  i.li'oides    Uurch.,    coriiuxM   Ilitrch.,    albi- 
truiica     BurcA.,     punctata    BurcA.,    racemosa    Dec.,    «aligna 
Vahl. 


Cistacece  Lindl.      -     316 

*  *t |  flLtt._J!t,  )U_J 

I.  C1STUS  L.   m  BL    «._j  «u    -     317 

THE  ROCK  ROSE. 

Holly  Rose,  Gerard. 
Gum  Ct'stus. 
Ciste,  Fr. 
Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

§  i.    Erythrocistus  Dec.  «-       -     318 

1.  purpiireus  Lam.  «.    Levant,  f.  64.  318 

The  purple-j?ow.-c?Td  Cistus. 
C.  creticus  Hort.  Kew. 

2.  heterophyllus  Desf.  «.   Alg.  f.  65.  318 

The  various- leaved  Cistus. 
The  Ctstus  of  Algiers. 

3.  parviflorus  Lam.  a.     Crete 

The  small-flowered  Cistus. 

4.  complicates  Lam. 

The  complicattd  Cistus. 

5.  villosus  Lam. «. 

Thevillous  Cistus. 

C.  salvffblius  Hort. 

C.  undulatus  Mcench. 

C.  mas  major,  S(C.,  Duh. 

C.  crtticus  Hort. 

The  shrubby  Cistus,  Mart.  Mill. 

Variety  -        319 

2  rotundifolius  «_ 

C.  rotundtfolius  Swt. 

C.  villdsus  p  virtscens  Dec. 

6.  creticus  L.  «.     Levant       fig.  66.  319 

The  Cretan  Cistus. 
*Ledon  Diosc. 

7.  incanus  L.  a.    S.  Europe  fig.  67.  320 

The  hoary  Cistus. 

C.  dlbidus  Hort. 
C.  cymdsus  Dec. 
Ciste  cotontu'ur,  Fr. 
Bestaubte.  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

Variety  a.  321 

2  canescens  n. 

C.  cane'sccns  Swt. 

C.  mas  Clus. 

C.  incdnus  var.  j3  Dec. 

8.  undulatus  Dec. «.         -  .       321 

-leaved  Cistus. 
C.  n-Mcus  Swt.,  afterwards  C.  unduldlus 

Swt. 
?C.  crispusvar.  Don. 


319 

L     Spain         -        319 
S.  Europe     -      319 
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9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 


I'age 

321 


crispus  L.  n.     France 

The  curled-leaved  Cistus. 

albidus/v.  «_     France  -         321 

The  white-leaved  Cistus. 

candidissimus  Dun.  «.  Canaries    322 

The  whitest-leaved  Cistus. 

vaginatus  Ait.  «.     Teneriffe      -     322 

The  sheathcd-petioled  Cistus. 
C.  symphi/tifblius  Lam. 
date  a  Feuilles  de  Consoude,  Fr. 
Scheidenartige  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

sericeus  Vahl.  a.     Spain  322 

The  silkj-fearerf  Cistus. 

hybridus  Vahl.  n.     Spain         -  322 

The  hybrid  Cistus. 

cymosus  Dun.  *.     Spain        -       322 

The  cymo&e-flowered  Cistus. 
C.  incanus  Sib. 

§  ii.    Ledonia.   *  «-  «-  _J  t-       323 
salvijefolius  L.  n.     S.  Europe        323 

The  Sage-leaved  Cistus. 
C.fce'mina  Clus. 
Ciste  a  Feuilles  de  Sauge.  Fr. 
Salbey-blattrige  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

Varieties «.  323 

2  erectiusculus  Dec.  n. 

3  ochroleucus  Dec.  «. 

obtusifolius  Swt. «.     Spain       -     323 
The  obtuse-leaved  Cistus. 

Cupanit&tu  Presl. «.     Sicily    -    324 

Cupani's  Cistus. 

Variety  «_  -  324 

2  acutifolius  n. 

The  acute-leaved  Cupani's  Cistus. 
C.  acuttfdlius  Swt. 
C.  salvicefolius  ft  humijusus  Dec. 

corbariensis  Pourr.  «.     Spain        324 

The  CorbieTes  Cistus. 

C.  salviatfdltus  /3  Dec. 

C.  popul/fdliusm'inor,  in  some  nurseries. 

C.  hybridus  Pourr.,  not  of  Vahl. 

florentinus  Lam.  *_     Spain     -       324 

The  Florentine  Cistus. 

monspeliensis  L.  *     S.  Europe    324 

The  Montpelier  Cistus. 

platysepalus  Swt.  m     Crete    -    325 

The  broad-sepaled  Cistus. 

jLedon  Lam.  *.     France         -  325 

The  Ledon  Cistus. 

C.  undutiitta  Link.  ? 
C.  ladaniferut  immtvelldmium  Bauh. 
Cute  de  Montpelier  -jui  dunne  du  ladanum,  Cute  de 
Ledon,  Fr. 

24.  hirsutus  Lam.  m     Spain        -       325 

The  hairy  Cistus. 

25.  Sideritis  Presl.  <u     Sicily  -      325 

The  Ironwort-Mte  Cistus. 

26.  laxus  Ait.  «_     Spain         -         -         325 


17. 

18. 


19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 


SMnffe  Citten  Roie,  Ger. 

27.  oblongifolius  Su>t.  m 

The  oblong-leaved  Cistus. 


Spain 


Page 

28.  asperifolius  Swt.  «.  -        326 

The  rough-leaved  Cistus. 

29.  psilosepalus  Swt. «_  -  326 

The  glabrous-sepaled  Cistus. 

30.  longifolius  Lam.  «_     S.  Europe         326 

The  long-leaved  Cistus. 

C.  ntgricam  Pourr. 

C.  pofutffbtbu  var,  longifbliut  Dumont. 

31.j30pulif61ius  L.  m     Spain        -      326 

The  Poplar-leaved  Cistus. 

Variety «_  326 

2  minor  Dec.  **• 

~Ltdon  latffulium,  ii.,  Clus. 
C.  popultfblius  Cav. 

32.  latifoiius  Swt.  «-  _J     Barbary     -      327 

The  broad-leaved  Cistus. 

C.  populijbliiu  var.  mltjor  Dec. 

33.  /aurifolius  Lin.  m     Spain         -      327 

The  Laurel-leaved  Cistus. 

34.  cyprius  Lam.  m     Greece       -         327 

The  Gum  Cistus. 

C.  ladanlferus  Bot.  Mag. 
C.  stcnophyllus  Link. 
C.  salicffdltus  of  some. 

35.  ladaniferus  L.  m    Spain  -     328 

The  Ladanum-bearing  Gum  Cistus. 

Varieties  *  -    328 

1  albiflorus  Dec.  m 

2  maculatus  Dec.  A 

3  plenifolius  Dec.  tt 

36.  CliisM  Dunal.  «.     Spain        -         328 

Clusius's  Cistus. 

C.  lAbandtis  (3  Lam. 
C.  undulatus  Link. 
L&don,  vii.,  Clus. 

II.  HELIA'NTHEMUM  Tourn.   «-J 
tti_J    «._J    t,    !U-J       317.  328 

THE  HELIANTHEMUM,  or  Sun  Rose. 
Cisti  sp.  L. 
Heliantheme  Sonnen  Gurtel,  Ger. 

§  i.    Halimium  Dec.  m. |    n.   «. |    329 

1.  Libanotis  Willd.  «.  _j      Spain         329 

The  Rosemary-^werf  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  Liban&tii  L. 

H.  rosntarinij">lntm  Lag. 

I£don,  viii.,  Clus. 

Ciste  ct  Feuilles  de  Rosmarin,  Fr. 

2.  umbellatum  Mill.  «.  _j    S.  Eur.     329 

The  umbellate-flowered  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  umbellatum.  L. 
Cistus  l^ibandtis  of  some. 

Varieties  n.  |  330 

2  erectum  Dec.  n.  | 

3  subdecumbens  Dec.  **•  — I 

3.  ocymoides  Pers.  M. |     Spain         330 

The  Basil-like  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  ocymoidfs  Lam. 
Cistus  sampsucifdlhis  Cav. 

4.  alyssbides  Vent.  «.  |     Spain  330 

The  Aljssum-like  Helianthemum. 
CAfM  tfyisilidet  a  Lam. 

5.  rugosum  Dun.  n.  _j     Portugal      330 
The  wrinkled-frflmf  Helianthemum. 
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6.  microphylltim  Sivt.  a.     France     330 

The  small-leaved  Ileliuntlieirmm. 

//.  /•ugdsitiH  fS  inicruplii'/llum  Dec.  Prod. 
//.  alyssoidi's  ,5  niicrup'liyllum  Dec  Fl.  Fr. 


7.  scabrosum  Pcrs.  J*    Port. 
The  rough  Helicinthemum. 
( 'is/ us  scabrtisus  Ait. 


8.  algam'nsc  Dun.  «. \  Portugal 

The  Algarvc  Helianthemmn. 

Cistus  ttt«a>'i'i'iis<s  Bot.  Mag. 

9.  formosum  Dun.  *  _j  Portug. 

The  beautiful  Heliantlieinum. 
Cistus  formdsus  Bot.  Mag. 


10.  atriplicifolium  JF7/W.    «. 

The  Orarhe-leaved  Helianthemum. 

Cittus  atriplicifblius  Lain. 

11.  lasiunthum  Pers.     a. 


f.  68.  331 


331 


331 


The  hairy-flowered  Helianthemum. 
Ciilus  lasijnt/iut    Lam. 


j    Spain  332 
Spain 


332 


12.  involucratum  Pers. 


a. |     Spain 

The  involucrated-JZowererf  Helianthemum. 
Cfstus  involucrdtut  Lam. 


332 


13.  cheiranthoides  Pers. 


Port.  332 


332 


333 


The  Wallflower- like  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  cheiranthoides  Lam. 
Cist  us  clojigatits  Vahl. 
Cistus  \\alimijblius,  ii.,  Clus. 

14-.  candidum  Sivt.  ^     Spain 

The  white-kaved  Helianthemum. 

15.  //alimifblium  W'dld.  j* \     Spain 

The  Sea-Purslane-leaved  Helianthemum. 

Clstus  \\alitnifolius  L. 
Cistus folio  Hdlimi,  i.,  Clus. 

§  ii.  Lecheoides  Dec.  tt.  a.  i_J  a.  _J     333 

16.  corymbosum  Michx.  «. I  Mexico     333 

The  corymbose-Jlorvered  Helianthemum. 

17.  glomeratum  Lag. «.  — J  Mex.  f.  69.  333 

The  glomerate-Jlowered  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  glomerutus  Lag.  Gen. 

18.  brasiliense  Pers.  «-  — J  Brazil  f.  70.  334 

The  Brazilian  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  brasiliensis  Lam. 
Cistus  atternifblius  Vahl. 

Other    Species   belonging  to  this    Division  of 

Lecheoides.  -  -  334 

H.  /rolygalaefiilium  Stct.    tt.    i |,    astylum  Mac.  ct 

Sesse,  tripetalum  Mac.  ct  Sesse,  obcbrdatum  Mac. 

et  Sesse. 

§  iii.  Tuberaria  Dec.  HL  334 

19.  lignosum  Swt.  «.  S.Europe  f.71.  334 

The  woody  Helianthemum. 

§  iv.  Eriocarpum  Dec.  tt    tt  |        335 

20.  Lippu  Pers.   «.  —J     P^gypt  335 

Lil.pi's  Helianthemum. 
Cdtut  Lfpi>ii  L. 

21.  sessiliflorum  Pers.  n.  _J    N.  Africa  335 

The  sessile-flowered  Helianthemum. 
Cittut  tatilijlurut  Desf. 

22.  kabiricum  Del.   «.  |     Egypt  335 

The  Cairo  Helinnthi-mum. 

CMut  tlipulMui  0  Forsk. 


§  v.  Fumana  Dec.  a.  — I   *•» |          335 

23.  Fumana  Mill.  a.     France     f.  72.  336 

The  Fumana  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  Fumana  L. 

Cistus    In 'in  His,  seu  Chamtedstus   Ericte 
folio  Itttcus  erectior,  Bauh. 

Varieties  a.  336 

2  major  Dec.  n. 

2  minor  Dec.  tt. 

3  virguta  Dec.  a. 

24.  procumbensDzm.  L  -J  S.  Europe  336 

The  procumbent  Heath-like  Helianthemum. 

Ctttui     hhmilis,  sire   {.'hanitedstus  \-'.r\cce 
fdlio  humilior,  Magn.  Bot. 

25.  arabicum  Pcrs.  * I     Arabia        336 

The  Arabian  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  arnbicus  K. 
Cistus fcrrwihicus  Lam. 
Cistus  fiiivi  SertoL 
H.  visddulum  Stev. 


26.  lae'vipes  Willd. 


Spain     -    336 


The  smpoth-peduncled  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  Ite'vipes  L. 

27.  IceVe  Pers.  a.  _J     Spain 

The  smooth  Helianthemum. 
CMut  lue\-it  Cav. 

28.  viride  Tenore  a. I      Sicily 

The  green-leaved  Helianthemum. 


337 


29.  ,/uniperinum  Lag.  a.  — 

The  Juniper-like  Helianthemum 
Ctitua  Ice'ripet  Durand. 
Ci'stiu  mauritdnicus  Thib. 

30.  Barrelieri  Tenore.  «-  _ 

The  Barrelier's  Helianthemum. 

31.  diymifoliuni  Pers.  t. 


337 
S.  Europe  337 


Italy    . 


Spain 

The  Thyme-leaved  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  IhymifMius  L. 
H.  glutindsum(3  Dec. 


337 
337 


32.  glutinosum  Pers.  «.  _j     Spain      337 

The  clammy  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  glutinbsus  L. 

§  vi.   Pseiido-Cistus  Dec.  a.  _  I  !>.  <t^  |  _  |  333 

33.  molle  Pers.'tt.    S  __  I     Spain     -          333 

The  sod-leaved  Helianthemum. 
Cttttu  millit  Cav. 

34.  origanifolium  Pers.  <u  _  I     Spain       838 

The  Marjoram-leaved  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  origantfbliiu  Lam. 

35.  dichotomum  Dunal.  *~.  _j    Spain  338 
The  dichotomous-/;/-anc//rof  Helianthemum. 

Cistus  dichotomus  Cav. 

36.  celandicum  Dec.  !U     Europe     -     338 

The  (Eland  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  cclundicus  L. 
Chamcedstus,i\.,  Clus. 

37.  pulchellum  Swt.  JU     Germany       339 

The  neat  Helianthemum. 
//.  alpcstre  Spreng. 

38.  alpestre  Dunal.  ^     S.  Europe      339 

The  Alpine  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  alptlstris  Crantz. 
Cistus  cclundicus  Jacq. 

Varieties  JU  .      339 

glabratum  Dec.  $^ 
elongatum  Dec.  $^ 
canescens  Dec.  <t^ 
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39.  penicillatum  Thib. 


Paso 

France     -      339 


40.  obovatum  Dunal.  «u  _]     Spain     -     339 

The  obovati'-/"'!'"'  Helianthemum. 
Cistu*  itiilicus  L. 

41.  italicum  Pers.  JU  _j      Italy          -        339 

The  Italian  Helianthemum. 

cafcufeOfeiuL. 

{•istus  mitrlfi'lius  Bieb. 

Varieties  <u  — '  -          339 

strigosum  Dec.  *~.  — | 
candidissimum  Dec.  *~  — | 
albidum  Dec.  S 1 

42.  vineale  Pers.  *~     Germany      -      340 

The  Vineyard  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  vinefilis  Willd. 

43.  canum  Dunal.  *~  _J     S.  Europe  340 

The  hoary  Helianthemum 
Cistus  canus  L. 
Chamacistus,  Hi..  Clus. 

44.  warifolium  Dec.  *~     France       -         340 

The  Marum-leaved  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  marifblius  L. 

45.  crassifolium  Pers.  n.  _J     Spain      -    340 

The  thick-leaved  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  glaiicus  Desf. 

m.*t*i»i*g. 

46.  paniculatum  Dunal.  «_  _J     Spain      340 

The  panicledi/ftwercrf  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  murifbl  ins  Thib. 
Cistus  nummu/firius  rer.  Lag. 
H.  sp.  nbva  Schouw. 

§  vii.  Euhelidnthemum  Dec.  j±  <U  *L  _J  340 

47.  lavandulaefolium  Dec.  «.       France     341 

The  Lavender -leaved  He'ianthemum. 
Ctstus  lavandultefblius  Lat. 

Varieties  «.  341 

syrlacum  Dec.  U- 

Ctstus  syriacus  Jacq. 

Thibaudj  Pers.  n. 

Cistus  racembsus  Cav. 

48.  stoechadifolium  Pers.  «_     Spain          341 

The  French-Lavender-leaved  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  stcechadifblius  Brot. 

49.  croceum  Pers.  «~  — I     Spain        -  341 
The  Saffron-coloured-j^owererf  Helianthemum. 

Cistus  croceus  Desf. 

Varieties          -  341 

50.  Anderson*'  Swt.  «-     Hybrid      -     342 

Anderson's  Helianthemum. 

51.  nudicaule  Z>«waZ.  *>  _J     Spain     -     342 

•  The  naked-stemmed  Helianthemum. 


52.  glaucum  Pres.  «-  — J     Spain    -       342 

The  glaucous  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  gla6.cus  Cav. 

Varieties  ».  342 

acutiusculum  Dec.  &_ 
obtusiusculum  Dec.  a. 

53.  tomentosum  Dunal.  )U     France     342 
The  tomentose  Helianthemum. 

54.  barbatum  Pers.  tt     S.  Europe       343 

The  bearded-rrtcewzed  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  barbd.tus  Lam. 

55.  leptophyllum  Dunal.  * 1    Spain  343 

The  slender-leaved  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  angustifdlius  I,ag. 

Hort. 


6.  acuminatum  Pers.  «.      France     -       343 

The  acuminatt-d  Heiianthemum. 
Ciftus serpytttfblita  lialb. 
Cittuf  ocmmtnltiiu  Niv. 

57.  .verpyllifolium  Mz7/.  «~  S.  Europe  343 

JThe  Wild-Thyme-leaved  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  serpylltfdlius  L. 

58.  vulgare  Gtert.  l,    Britain          -     343 
The  common  Helianthemum. 

Cistus  Helianthemum  L. 

Varieties  -          344 

Double-flowered. 
Lee's  new  double  yellow. 
Tomentose   pubescent     branches, 

Dec. 
Branches   glabrous   at    the  base, 

Dec. 

59.  surrejanum  Mill.  JU.     England      344 
The  Surrey  Helianthemum. 

Cistus  surrejanus  L. 


60.  ovatum  Dunal. 


Geneva 


344 


61.  grandiflorum  Dec.  iU     Pyrenees    344 

The  large-flowered  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  grandijldrus  Scop. 

62.  obscurum  Pers.ju     S.  Europe     -      344 

The  obscure  Helianthemum. 
H.  obscurum  a  Dec. 

63.  tauricuni  Finch.  *-.     Tauria    -       345 

The  Taurian  Helianthemum. 

64.  lucidum  Horn.  *~  -          345 

The  shining-tatveJ  Helianthemum. 

65.  nummularium  Mill.  *~   France        345 

The  Moneywort-leaved  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  nummularius  at,  L. 
H.  obsciirum  j3  nummul&rium  Dec. 
H.  angustifilium  Hort. 

66.  angustifolium  Pers.  t~     Cyprus  345 

The  narrow -leaved  Helianthemum. 

Cistus  ttiigustif'«niis  Jacq. 
?  H.  nummularium  Dec. 

67.  hirtum  Pers.  t,  _J     Spain  345 

The  hairy  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  hirtus  L. 


Varieties  )U 
bse'ticum  Dec.  1L. 
aureum  Dec.  *~ 
teretifftlium  Dec.  )U 


-      346 


346 


-     346 


68.  Lagasc<E  Dunal.  S 1     Spain 

LaGasca's  Helianthemum. 

69.  wiolaceum  Pers.  9~. I     Spain 

The  Violet-coloured-c«/.yrcd  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  \iolaccus  Cuv. 

70.  racemosum  Dunal.  «.  —J    Spain  -  346 

The  racr.mosc-Jloi/'ercd  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  racembsus  L. 

71.  farinosum  Scot.  tL — I     Spain 

The  mealy  -Icavnl  Helianthemum. 

H.  racemiisum  pfarinbsum  Dec. 

72.  strictum  Pers.  «.  _j     Spain  -     346 

The  straiKht-/if(/Hr/«v/  Ht'lianthemum. 
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pilosnm  Pi  it.  *-.     France 

The  pilose  lleliantliennnn. 

C/X///.V  f)i/<',KHS    L. 

ChtinKecistus,  iv.,  Clus. 


346 

With  linear  leaves,  hoary,  Dec.  9~. 
With  linear  leaves,  oblong  and  shining 
Dec.  t> 

74.  lincure  Peru.  t>  _j     Spain         -     347 

The  linoar-Awcrf  Helianthemum 
Cistus  lineuris  t'a\. 
Cistus  pildsjis  Dec 

347 

-     347 


Cistus  ptldstis  Dec. 

75.  virgiitum  Pers.  «-     Barbary 

The  twiggy  Helianthemum. 


Varieties    . 
albiflorum  Dec.  tt. 
rdseum  Dec.  ». 


76.  apenninum  Dec.  t~  S.  Europe        347 

The  Apennine  llelianthcmum. 
Cistus  apennlnus  L. 
Cistus  hispidzts  /S  Lam. 

Varieties  *~  -     347 

Leaves  broad  and  flattish.itee.  JU 
Leaves  linear  and  narrow,  Dec.  JU 

77.  hispidum  Dunal.  a.     France         -     347 

The  hispid-A«-/wi^o/  Helianthemum. 
Ciftta hispidus  Lam. 
Cittia  nilotut  ft  (iowan. 
H.  majoranae/Wrum  /9  Dec. 

78.  pnlverulentum  Dec.  *~  France       348 

The  powdered-feawd  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  pulverulentus  Pour. 
Cistus  poltfblius  Lam. 

79.  macranthum  Swt.  t^  348 

The  large-flowered  Helianthemum. 

Variety  !>.  -      348 

2  multiplex  Swt.  l. 

80.  rhodanthum  !)«»«/.  X 1    Spain   348 

The  red-flowered  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  rdseus  Jacq . 

Cistus  angustiftlius,  formerly  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Paris. 


Cistus  pilultferus  Thib. 

Varieties  *~ 
oblongifolium  Dec. 
subhirsiltum  Dec.  ! 
carneum  Dec.  )U 


-      348 


81.  canescens  Sivt.  *  --  1     Spain       -   349 

The  canescent-A-rtwd  Helianthemum. 

82.  confusum  Sivt.  *~     France  349 

The  confu.-fd  llelianthcmum. 
H.  poliifoliuni  Dee. 


S.'j.  lanccoliituin  Su<(.*~     Hybrid          349 
The  lanceolate-/<><m'd  Helianthemum. 

84.  /joliifolium  Pers.  *-.     England        349 
The  Folium-leaved  Helianthemum. 

Cistus  voltfblius  L. 

85.  mutabile  Pers.  s  --  1     Spain      -     350 

The    changeable-co/ot/m/-./?of/'era?    Helianthe- 
mum. 

Cistus  mntnbilis  Jacq. 

r,irirties  «~  -  -      35(3 

With  white  flowers.  JU 
With  smaller  flowers  of  a  rose  red.  )U 
With  double  rose-coloured  flowers.  !U 


86.  variepifum  S<v/.  )U     Hybrid 

The  variegated  Helianthemum. 

87.  versfcolor  Su<t.  n.     S.  Europe 

The  various-coloured  Helianthemum. 


350 
350 


88.  sulphiireum  Wittd.  L— J     Spain     351 

The  sulphur-cotour-flowercd  Helianthemum. 

89.  stramineum  Swt.  )U     Hybrid          351 

The  straw-co/ottr-Jfou'frai  Helianthemum. 

Variety  !L.  -     35 1 

2  multiplex  Swt.  !L. 

90.  diversifolium  Swt.*-  -     351 

The  various-leaved  Helianthemum. 

Variety  *_  •     35 1 

2  multiplex  «. 

91.  eriosepalon  Swt.  *-.     S.  Europe     351 

The  woolly-sepaled  Helianthemum. 

92.  roseum  Dec.  !U    S.  Europe  352 

The  Rose-colour-flowered  Helianthemum. 
Cistus  roseus  All. 

Variety  t,  -     352 

2  multiplex  Swt.  *-. 

93.  fre'tidum  Pers.  t.     Hybrid  -     352 

The  fetid  Helianthemum. 
Cttttu  faStidiu  Jacq. 

94.  /jyssopifolium  Tenore.  * 1    Italy  352 

The  Hyssop-leaved  Helianthemum. 

Varieties  ju  -     352 

1  crocatum  Swt.  !U 

2  ciipreum  Swt.  9~. 

3  multiplex  Swt.  !U   fig.  75. 

95.  cupreum  Swt.  iU     Hybrid          -     353 

The  copper-colour-flowercd  Helfanthemum. 


96.  venustum  Swt.  9~ 

The  handsome  Helianthemum. 


97.  Miller/  Swt.  t.    Hybrid 

Miller's  Helianthemum. 


-  353 

-  353 
S.  Europe    353 


98.  majoranaifoVmm  Dec. 

The  Marjoram-leaved  Helianthemu 
H.  m.  rnr.  a  Dec. 
CMiu  marjorantr/Miiu  Gouan 


99.  hirsutum  Dec.  !U     Pyrenees  -     353 

The  hairy  Helianthemum. 

CMH  Ai>«iifi««  Lai*jr.,  not  of  Lam. 


III.  HUDSOVN/J  L.  «.  _J        317.  354 

THE  HUDSONU. 

1.  rricoides  L.  ««-  _J    N.  Am.  fig.  76.  354 
The  Heath-like  Hudsonia. 


2.  f  ?  e.l  Nuttaili  Swt. 

Nuttall's  Hudsonia. 

H.  ericHtlc*  Nutt. 


N.  America  354 


3.  [?  e.]  tomentosa  Nutt.  «.  — J  N.  America 

354 

The  tomentovf/ujrce/  Helianthemum- 
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Potygalacece.  *  i_J  «-  -     355 

1.    Polygala     Chamsebuxus    L.  *-     Europe 
fig.  77.  356 

The  Dwarf  Box  Polygala,  or  Box-leaved  Milknort. 

Half-hardy  Polygalas.  » i_J       -   356 

P.  oppositifblia  L.  m  \ | 

major  «|    (P.)^rantlifldra  of  some  fig.  78. 
P.  latifolia  Ker.  *  L_J 

P.  tnyrtifolia.  *  ( | 

P  grandiftora  Lodd.  g|   | 

P.  bracteolata  /,.  H  , ) 

P.  speciosa  Hot.  Maf*.  *  ,_J 
P.  attenuata  Lodd.     jfe  I      I 


Pittospordcece.  *  i_i  i.  L_J     356 
I.   BILLARDIE'R^  Sm.  *.  i_l    -     356 

THK  BIJ.I.ARDIKRA,  or  Apple  Berry. 

1.  longiflora  Labill.  $_  i_|  V.  D.  L.  £  79.  357 

The  long-flowered  Billarcliera. 

2.  ovalis  Lindl  $.  i-J  V.  Diemen's   L.   357 

The  oval-leaved  Billardiera. 

3.  mut&bilis  H.  K.  *_  i_l   N.  S.  W.  f.  80.  357 

The  chanzeable-coloured-Jlontered  Billardiera. 

II.  SO'LLY^  Lindl.  *.  i_J         -          357 

THB  SOLLYA. 

Billardiera,  in  one  xpeciei. 

1.  heterophylla  Lindl.  *.  L_J  N.  H.  f.  81.  357 

The  various -leaved  Solly  a. 

2.  angustifolia  Lindl.  t_  l_J     V.  D.  L.   358 

The  narrow -leaved  Sollya. 

Kiltardier&fusifjrmii  Lab. 

III.  PITTO'SPORUM  Banks,  i.  uJ  538 

THB  PITTOSPORUM. 

1.  Toblra  Ait.   *  i_J    China      fig.  82.    358 

The  Tobira  Pittosporura. 

Eiufnymus  Toblra  Thunlt. 
P.  CMMtofc  Donn. 
TMra  Japane,  Fr. 
Chiwtucher  Klebsaame,  Ger. 

2.  undulatum  m  L_J      China       fig.  83.  358 

The  undulated-/«ju«i;Pittosporum. 

App.  i.  Other  Species  of  Pittosporum.  *  1-J359 

revoldtum  Ait.  J|  | ( 

tomentosum  Bonp.  41  | | 

fulvum  Rudgc.    H  | | 

.  hirtum  Willd.   it   | | 

eriocarpum.    a  ,     | 

App.  I.     PiitosporacecK  probably  half-hardy. 
»i_J     -  -         -  359 

Senacia  nepalensis  /><?c.  H  | ),   Bursaria  spinosa  Cflv.  il  | |, 

Chelranthera  linearis  LinJ/. 


Caryophylldcece.  *~          359 

1.    Dianthus    Caryophyllus   var.     fruticosus 
Hort.  9^          -  -     359 

The  shrubby  Clove  Pink. 

Other   suffruticose  evergreen  Caryophyllacea. 
*~  -  -         359 

Dianthus    arbftscula    Hot.  Reg.  Jt^,    arboreus  L.  f^    fig.  84., 

fruticdsus  /»  JU,    suffruticosus  W.  )U. 
Silene  fruticosa  L.  )U 
Arenaria  verticillata  W-  fc. 
Crjpis  spinosa  I-.  «U 


iinum  arb6reum  L. 
i.  tauricum  W.  n 
L.  salsolSides  Lam.  \ 
L.  suflfruticosum.  tt 


inacecK.  «. 

! |  fiK.  Sb. 
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Malvdcece.  <&?**_]      3^2 
I.  LAVA'TER^  L.  ?  m  m  _j      -     360 

THE  LAVATKKA,  or  Tree  Mallow. 
Lnvatere,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

1.  maritima  Gouan  «*  __J  France  f.  87.  360 

The  sea-side-inhaliiting  Lavatera. 
L.  hispdnica  Mill. 
L.  rotundtfi-lia  Lam. 

2.  triloba  L.   _J  *   Spain  -  361 

The  three-lobed-feawed  Lavatera. 

3.  subovata  Dec.   m  Morocco          -         361 

The  subovate-/eai'erf  Lavatera. 

4.  africiina  Cav.  *    _J    N.  Africa  361 

The  African  Lavatera. 

L.  hispida  var.  Willd. 

Other   Species   of  Lavatera,,    likely  to    prove 
half-hardy.  *  _J         -          361 

L.  Pseudo-O'lbiaPo/r.  m.  | 

L.  phoenicea  Vent,  jfe         | 

L.  O'lbia  L.  *  | 

L.  unguicul-Ua  Dcsf.     Jfe         | 
t.  hispida  De^/-.   m  | 


II.  //IBI'SCUS  L.  gfe         -        360,  361 
THE  HIBISCUS. 

Kctmit\  Fr, 
Eibisch,  Ger. 

1.  syriacus  L.  ®  Syria      -    fig.  88.  362 

The  Syrian  Hibiscus. 
Althcea  Frutex. 
Ketmic  des  Jardins,  Fr. 
Syrischer  Eibisch,  Ger. 

Varieties  &  362 

2  foliis  variegatis    & 

3  flore  variegato  ^ 

4  flore  purpureo    sfe 

5  flore  purpureo-pleno  * 

6  flore  rubro  afe 

7  flore  albo  afe 

8  flore  albo-pleno  & 

App.  I.  Other  ligneous  Plants  of  the  Order 
Mafoace«,  which  will  probably  be  found 
hardy  or  half-hardy,  n.  CD  -  363 

Sida  pulchella  Bonpl.  «,  [~~l    fig-  89. 
Abiitilon  pulcMltum  Hot.  Mag. 


SterculidcecB. 


Sterculia  platanifolia  L. 

S.  lanceol;\ta  fV/r. 

S.  diversif61ia  6.  Don.   J    | | 

S.  tomentosa'7'Ai/n//. 
K.  peltata  G.  Don. 


-      633 

fig.  90. 
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Tilidcece  Lindi. 


TTLIAi.  * 

THE  LIME  TREE. 

Lime  Tree,  Gerard. 

I.iml,  Anglo-Sax. 

Tilleul,  Fr. 

Linde,  Ger.  and  Dutch. 

Ttglio,  Hal. 

Tilo,  Spain. 

Ltpa,  Russ. 


1.  europse'a  L.  f  Europe  pi.  14,  15.  364 

The  European,  or  common,  Lime  Tree. 
T.  intermedia  Dec. 
T.  vulgar  is  Haync. 
T.  europ&a  boredlis  Wahl. 

Varieties.  ¥ 

2  microphylla  -         -      364 

The   small-leaved    European    Lime 

Tree. 

T.  microphylla  Vent. 
T.  e.  var  ?  L. 
T.  \\lmtf6lia  Scop. 
T.  sylve'stris  Desf. 
T.  parvtfdlta  Ehrh. 
T.  cordata  Mill. 
Tilleul  d  petites  Feuillcs,  Fr. 
Kleinbldttrige  Linde,  Winterlinde, 

Ger. 

?  Subvariety.  £    -  -    365 

7\  parvifdlia  glauca  Hort.  *£ 

3  platyphylla  ¥      -      pi.  16.  365 
The  broad-leaved  European    Lime 

Tree. 

T.  platyphylla  Scop. 
T.  cordifolia  Bess. 
T.  europa^a  Desf. 
T.  grandtfulia  Ehrh. 
Broad-leaved  downy  Lime  Tree. 
Tilleul  a  grandes  Feuilles,  Tilleul 

de  HoUande,  Fr. 

4  rubra  £  .         355 
The     red-/«;zgged    European    Lime 

Tree. 

T.  trifibra  Puer. 
T.  corinthlaca  Bosc. 
T.  cordllina  Hort.  Kew. 
T.  europte^a  /3  rubra  Sibthorp. 
T.  europafa  y  Smith  Fl.  Brit. 
T.  grandifldra  {3  Smith  Eng.  Flor. 


laciniata 
The 

Tree 
T.  platyphylla  laciniata  Hort. 


pi.  17.   366 
European     Lime 


6  aurea  ¥          -  pi.  18.  366 

The  golden-twigged  European  Lime 
Tree. 

7  platyphylla  aurea  ¥      -       366 
The  golden-twigged  broad-leaved  Eu- 
ropean Lime  Tree. 

8  dasystyla  5?  366 
The   hairy-styled    European    Lime 

Tree. 
T.  dasystyla  Steven. 

Other  Varieties  -         366 

With  variegated  Leaves. 
T.  a  spleniifolia  nova  Boll.  Cat.,  a  sub- 

var.  of  e.  laciniata. 
e.  aurea,  a  new  var.  of,  Baum. 
e.  rubicaulis  Bot.  Card.  Ant. 


2.  (eur.)  dlba  Waldst.  et  Kit. 


E  Hungary 
pi.  19.  372 

The   white-fearaf  European  Lime  Tree. 
T.  americana  Du  Roi. 
T.  argentea  Desf. 
T.  rotundi folia  Vent. 
T.  tomcntosa  Mcench- 

?  Variety    >£  -         -     373 

petiolaris  Dec.  *f 
The  tong.\>etiol&-leaved  Lime  Tree. 

3.  americana  L.  %  North  America 

pi.  20.  372 
The  American  Lime  Tree. 
T.  gltbra  Vent. 
T.  carolini&na  Wangenh. 
T.  canadtnsis  Michx. 
The  smooth-lt-aved,  or  black,  Lime   Tree, 
and  Brass  Wood,  Amer. 

Varieties. 

2  laxiflora  3f  374 
The  loose-cyw^d-flowered  American 

Lime  Tree. 
T.  laxiflora  Michx. 

3  pubescens  $      -       pi.  22.  374 

The     pubescent-tailed     American 

Lime  Tree. 

T.  pubescens  Hort.  Kew. 
T.  caroliniana  Mill. 
T.  americana  Walt. 

4  pubescens  leptophylla  %  -        375 
The  thin-leaved   pubescent  American   Lime 

T.  pubto'cen*  leptophijUa  Vent. 
T.  mitsitripptntit  Desf. 

5  heterophylla  ±  -  375 
The  various-leaved  American  Lime- 

Tree. 

T.  heterophylla  Vent. 
T.  alba  Michx. 
The  White  Lime. 

App.  i.    Doubtful  Varieties  of  Tilia  europafa 

and  americana.     -         -      176 

T.  platyphylla  vera,  T.  p.  minor,  T.  praevcox,  T.  viti- 

f61ia,   T.  laxiflura  microphylla,  and  T.  pubescens 

rugosa. 

App.  I.    Other  Species  belonging  to  the  Order 
Tilidcece.  mtU    *i_J          -  376 

Grewt'a  L.  *  d)  *  I I 

opposititolia  «<u-A.  H  |~~) 
didyma.  * 
blloba  G.  Don.  m. 

occidentalis  L.  »  | | 

populifdlia  Vahl.  41 
jnimil.i  Hum.  H 
velutma  VaJ,l.  » 
echinulata  Delile. 


Ternstromiacese.  *  1  »  i_ 

Sect.  I.  Hardy  and  half-hardy  ligneous 
belonging  to  the  Tribe  Gordonivx. 


376 


376 

I.  MALACHODE'NDRONCat>.?  377 

THE  MALACIIODENDRON. 

Stttdrti*  L'  Her  it. 
Stctrnrt\&  L. 

1.  ovatum  Cav.  ^     N.  Am.      fig.  91.  377 

The  ovate-fcawrd  Malachodendron. 
Studrtiz  pcntagynia  L'Hcrit. 
SteiciirfvA  Maliicftodtndron. 
Steu'artia  a  cinq  Styles,  Fr, 

b  ->  ' 
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II.  STUA'RTTVl  Cav.  *      -      377,  378 

THE  STTARTIA. 

1.  virgfnicaC'tfy.  «    N.America  f.  92.  378 

The  Virginian  Stuartia. 

Stewnrt\A  Malachodendron  L. 
Siudrtia  marilandica  Bot.  Hep. 
Stewartia  A  un  Style,  Fr. 
Eingriffliche  (one-styled)  Stuartie,  Ger. 

III.  GORDOWJ  Ellis.  *  1     377,  378 
THE  GORDONIA. 

1.  Lasianthus  L.  *    N.  Am.   fig.  93.  379 

The  woolly-flowered  Gprdonia,  or  Loblolly  Hay. 
Hypfricum  Lasianthus  L. 
Gordonia  a  Feuillcs  g lab res,  Alcee  de  la 

Floride,  Fr. 
Langstielt'ge  Gordonie,  Ger. 

2.  pubcscens  Ph.  ¥    Georgia     f.  94.  380 

The  pubescent  Gordonia. 
Ijacathea  florida  Sal. 
Franklinin  americana  Marsh. 
The  Franklinia,  Amer. 
Bchaarte  Gordonie,  Ger. 

Varieties          -  -         380 

velutlna  Dec. 

G.vubtscznslSlter. 
subglabra  Dec. 

G.  Frunklini  L'Her. 

Franklinia.  Alhatamaha  Marsh. 

Sect.  II.  Hardy  and  half-hardy  ligneous 
Plants  belonging  to  the  Tribe  Camettleae. 
*l_l  -  -  -  381 


1.  CAME'LL/J  L.  *t-J 


381 


THE  CAMELLIA. 

The  Japan  Rose. 

Camellier,  Hose  du  Japon,  ct  de   la 

Chine,  Fr. 
Ca.mcU.ie,  Ger. 

1.  japonica  L.  »<—)    Japan     fig.  95.  382 

The  Japanese  Camellia,  or  Red  single-flowered 
Camellia: 


Varieties. 

Chinese  in  general  Cultivation. 
*Lj 

2  variegata  Bot.  Rep.  *  t_l 

3  incarnata  Bot.  Reg.  *  I  —  I 

4  £lba  plena  Bot.  Rep.  *  uJ 

5  fimbriata  Lodd.  »  t_J 

6  rubra  plena  Bot.  Rep.  *  I  _  I 

7  anemoneflora  *  I  —  I  fig.  96. 

8  crassinervis  Lodd.  *  i  —  I 

9  myrtifolia  Bot.  Mag.  »  uJ 
10  involuta  Bot.  Reg.  »  l-J 

1  1  variabilis  41  i  _  | 

12  Pomponia  Bot.  Reg.  *i  _  I 

Subvariettes  *  i    1 

pxoni&flbra  rftsea  tt  i  _  | 
alba  *  L_J 
pallida  *  i  _  | 

13  semidClplex  Bot.  Rep.  m  i    I 

14  atro-rubens  Bot.  Cab.  »i_J 

15  WelbankaChandl.  111. 

Ibti-o-dlbicans  Bot.  Keg. 


383 


16  rosca  Z>o«'«  Af«7/. 


38t> 
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1 7  speciosa  Hort.  Trans.  *  t-J 

C.  Rau'esiiui'A  Hort. 

18  carnea  Bot.  Reg.  41 1     I 

1 9  imbricata  Hort.  Trans.  **  I — I 

20  Parksit  Hort.  Trans.  *  i-J 

21  SabinzViraa  Hort.  Trans.  41 1 ) 

Chinese  and  other  Foreign  Varieties 
not  in  general  Cultivation,  but  in 
all  probability  as  hardy  as  the 
others.  41 1  I  -  -  38G 

22  candidissima  41 1 | 

23  Donklaen  41  i_J 

24  francofurtensis  41 1 | 

25  hfbrida  Makoy.  41  i_J 

Other  Names  of  Foreign  Varieties. 
m.  i_J  -  -  386 

argentea,  Gunnflh",  Pronaydna,  wolacea  su- 
per ba. 

The  semidouble  white,  the  rose-coloured 
waratah,  hexaugularis. 

Varieties  originated  in  Britain. 

26  corallina  Chandl.  41  | | 

27  eximia  Chandl.  41 1 1 

28  Wiltoni  Chandl.  41  i_J 

29  Chandler*  Chandl.  41  L_] 

versfcolor  Bot.  Res- 

30  flore-albo  Chandl.  41 1 | 

31  althaeaefldra  Chandl.  41  i | 

32  anemoneflora  alba  Chandl.  41  | ) 

33  Woodsn  Chandl.  *  i_J 

34  punctata  Chandl.  41 1 | 

35  elegans  Chandl.  41  i | 

36  florida  Chandl.  41 1 1 

37  rbsea  Chandl.  41  i_J 

38  eclipsis  Chandl.  41 1 | 

39  inslgnis  Chandl.  41 1 ( 

40  alba  semiduplex  Chandl.  41 1 | 

41  concinna  Chandl.  41 1 | 

42  splendens  Chandl.  41 1 | 

coccfnea  Hort.  Brit. 

43  jR6sa  sin^nsis  Lodd.  41  /_] 

44  RosszV  Chandl.  41  i_J 

45  Altoni  Chandl.  41  L_| 

46  epsomensis  Chandl.  41  \ | 

47  Colvilh'  Swt.  41 1     ) 

48  Sweetz^na  Swt.  41 1 I 

49  KnlghtiVLodd.  4li_J 

50  7Z6sa  mundi  Dun's  Mill.  41 1 | 

51  PressiY  Don's  Mill.  41  |_J 

52  rdbro-punctata  »  \ | 

53  KlphinstomVJna  41 1 | 

54  single-striped  and  dotted  41 1 | 

55  awc?/*^folia  Hort.  Brit.  41 1 | 

56  expansa  Hort.  Brit.  41 1 | 

57  Susanna  Card.  Mag.  41 1 i 

5S  Martha  Card.  Mag.  41  il 
59  Wadieo-wa  Card.  Mag.  41  |_J 

Varieties  mentioned  in  Card.  Mag. 
without  any  Description  being 
given.  -  389 

Clivettna,  consplcua,  decora,  |>rfnceps,  ro- 
tnndifolia,  PftlmiTi,  KeeviVii,  lonKif61ia, 
Dorsetii,  pendula,  ^Vlliuittu  alba,  superba. 

reticulata  LincU.  *  LJ     China    -     389 
The  reticulate-towed  Camellia,  or  Capt.  Rawes's 
Camellia. 

/waliflora  Lindl.  »i— I    China  f. 97.  390 

The  Apple-Wossow-flowered  Camellia. 
C  Sasnnqua  Bot.  Mag. 
C.  Sasiint/ua  rosea  Hort. 
Palmer's  double  Sasanqua. 

Sft,mnquaThunb.*i-l  China  f. 98.  390 
Sasanqua,  or  Lady  Banks' s,  Camellia. 

Satdaqua  Ka;mpf. 

Cha-wha, 


i  Wall.  411-J     Nepal      fig.  99.  390 
The  Kissi  Camollia. 

C.  Kcnut  Haiml.  Ms.-. 
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>.  olcffcra  Abel.  * 

The  oil-bearing  Camellia. 
7.  euryoides  Limit.    «  ' 


Tage 

Cochin-china 

fie.  100.  391 


China 
fig.  101.  391 


The  Eurya-like  Camellia. 

Thda  euryoides  Booth. 

II.  THE  A  L.  * i_J    -        -      381.392 
THE  TEA  TUEB. 

1.  vfridis  L.  »t-J     China  -  fig.  102.  393 

The  common,  or  green.  Ten. 
T.  Hohea  stncttt  Ait. 
T.  sincnsis  Sims. 
'V.  chim-nsis  vnr.  at  viridis  Dec. 
Camellia,  rindis  Link. 
Thca  cantontnsis  Lam. 

2.  J&oAki  L.  «  uJ     China      fig.  103.  393 

The  Bohea,  or  Ware*,  Tea. 

T.  chinJnsts  0  Bohda  Sims. 


3.   cochinchinensis  Z,owr. 
China 

The  Cochin-China  Tea. 


Cochin- 
-     395 

395 


4.   oleosa  Lour.  iii_J     China 

The  oily  Tea. 

.  iiiticipated  Ternstromiacex.  ?  *  I — I  -   395 

ECirya  acuminata  Royle.  ?  H  t | 


AurantidcecB. 

I.  CTTRUS  « i_l 

II.  LIM<?NIA  *  i_J 

t.  Laurfeola  Dec. 
/,.  citrifolia  Wi/W. 
I..  parvit!6ra  Hot.  Mag. 
L.  australis. 


-I         -     395 

fig.  104.  395 

396 


Hypericdcece  LindL 

a*  »  j* ».  * t_j  j*  ^  j*_j  a.  u  J 

I.  tfYPE'RICUM  L.  &  *  .»  • 

J*Lj      J*  _J      «-  l_J      «_  _J 

THE  ST.  JOHN'S  WORT. 

Fuga  Dtcimmum. 
Mille  Pcrtuis,  Fr. 
Johanniskraut,  Ger. 

§  i.    Ascyrela  Chois. 


datum  Ait.  a     N.  America 

The  tall  St.  John's  Wort. 


362 
«-_! 

,       *   L_J 

-    397 

-  398 
398 


hircinum  L.  &      Mediterranean 

fig.  105  398 

The  Gont-sevnted  St.  John's  Wort. 
Tr&gium  Clus. 

Anilr<>si(^»ni>it  fir'fiilut/i  Hauh. 
Millc  Pcrtuis  <i  Odcur  dc  Bouc,  Fr. 

Varieties  Ht  -  398 

2  obtusifolium  Dec.  ft 
:J  minus  Wats.  Hi 


3.  grandiflorum  Chois.  m  i_J  Teneriffc  298 

The  l.-irtfe-llowfml  St.  .lohn'*  Wort. 
H.  .'.i/innVHJW  Willd.,  not  of  L. 

4.  foliosum  Ait.       i_J     Azores          -     398 

The  leafy  St.  John's  Wort. 

SWafcu  -V.  John'i  Wort. 


5.  floribundum  ^4i<.  »  i  —  I     Canaries 

The  abundant-floweri'd  St.  John's  Wort. 
H.  friiti'tci-iu  ('omin. 
Mu,i;i-Jla>vered  St.  Juhn't  Wort. 


398 


6.  olympicum    L. 


Mount    Olympus 
fig.  106.  399 


The  Olympian  St.  John's  Wort. 

'   H.  m,',nti*  O/.t/m,),' Whet-l. 
II.  <>riV/i/f</<X//,nT  mil  jus  Tourn. 

7.  canaridnse  L.  m  (_J    Canaries  -     399 

The  Canary  Island  St.  John's  Wort. 

Varieties  m\ |          -          -     399 

triphyllum  Dec.  m  \ | 

salicifolium  Dec.  *  i I 

8.  chine"nse  L.  «n_l    China          -     399 

The  Chinese  St.  John's  Wrort. 
H.  monijgynum  Mill. 
H.  aurcum  Lour. 

9.  cordifolium  Chois.  m  i_J     Nepal     399 

The  heart-leaved  St.  John's  Wort. 
H.  bracteatum. 
H.  LungusumHam.  MSS. 

10.  patulum  Thun.  m  — J     Japan     -     399 

The  spreading  St.  John's  Wort. 

11.  Kalmidnum  Lam. »     N.  America  400 
Kalm's  St.  John's  Wort. 

H.  Eartrdmium  Mill. 
Virginia  St.  John's  Wort. 

12.  Uralum  Ham.  A    Nepal     fig.  107.    400 

The  Urala  St.  John's  Wort. 

13.  calycinum  L.  &     Britain  -     400 
The  targe-calyxed  St.  John's  Wort. 

kndrosa^mum  constantinopolitanum  fibre 

maxima  Wheeler. 
The  large-flowered  St.  John's  Wort,   The 

large-flowering  Tutsan,  The  terrestrial 

Sun,  Aaron's  Beard. 
Mille  Pcrtuis  a  grandes  Fleurs,  Fr. 
Grossblumiger  Johannis  Kraut,  Ger. 

14.  balearicum  L.  «t  i |     Majorca      -     400 

The  Majorca  St.  John's  Won. 


-  401 


§  ii.  Perforaria  Chois. 


15.  prolificum  L.  &       N.  America     401 

The  prolific  St.  John's  Wort. 
tl.folidsutn  Jacq. 
H.  A'fl/wiidnum  l)uRoi. 

16.  heterophyllum  Vent.   «- i_J    Persia    401 

The  various-/e<iiv</  St.  John's  ^^'ort. 


17.  jegyptiacum  L.  a.  i — I 

The'fifoptian  St.  John's  Wort. 


Egypt 


18.  <7alioides  Lam.  u.  N.  America 

The  (lalium-like-feimri  St.  John's  Wort. 

19.  axillare  Lam.  «.     N.  America 

The  axillary-^owr;rd  St.  John's  Wort. 
H.fasciculatnm  Willd. 
H.  Cdris  Walt. 


401 


401 


401 


20.  glandulosum  Ait.    n.  \ I 

The  glandular  St.  John's  Wort. 


Madeira     -102 


21.  serpyllifolium  Lam.    j*       Levant 

The  Wild-Thyme-leaved  St.  John's  Wort. 


402 
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22.  empetrifolium  Willd.  a.  —  IS.  Europe 

fig.  108.   402 

The  Empetrum-leaved  St.  John's  U'ort. 

23.  Cdris  L.   «.  —  I     Levant.  402 

The  Corti-lcaved  St.  John's  Wort. 


24.   ericoides  L.  «t.  —  I     Spain 

The  Heath-like  St.  John's  Wort. 


402 

*  —I  402 

Carolina  402 


§  iii.  ErdthycB  Chois. 
25.  fasciculatum  Lam.  j» 

The  fascicled-leaved  St.  John's  Wort. 
H.  aspalathoides  Pursh. 

App.  i.  Other  Species  of  Hyper  icum.    403 

H.  rdpens,  H.  linearifolium,  H.  oblongifblium,  and 
H.  japonicum  Dec. 

II.  ^NDROS^E'MUM  Chois.  «.  397.  403 

THE  ANDROS^EMUM,  or  Tutsan. 
Hype'ricum  L. 
Androseme,  Fr. 
Johanniskraut,  Ger. 

1.  officinalis  Allioni.  Levant  «-  f.  109.  403 

The  officinal  Androsasmum,  or  common  Tutsan. 
Clymenpn  Italorum  L'Obel. 
tlypdricum  A.ndroses^mum  L. 
Park  Leaves. 
Androsfrme  qfficinale,  Fr. 
Breit-btdttriges  (broad-leaved)  Johannis- 
kraut, Ger. 


Acerdcece  Lindl. 


404 
405 


I.  ^CER  L.    t  ®     ft  -J    * 

THE  MAPLE. 

E'rablc,  Fr. 
Ahorn,  Ger. 
Acero,  Ital. 
-4rce,  Spanish. 

1.  ob!6ngum  HW/.  *'-J   Nepal  fig.  113. 

in  p.  433.         -          -  -    405 

The  oblong-leaved  Maple. 

A.  \aurijolmm  D.  Don. 
A.  Buzimpala  Hamilt. 

2.  tataricum  L.  ft  Tartary     pi.  23.  f.  114. 

in  p.  434.  -  -     406 

The  Tartarian  Maple. 

E'rable  de  Tartarie,  Fr. 
Tartarische  Ahorn,  Ger. 
Zarza-modon,  or  Locust  Tree,  Kuss. 

3.  spicatum  L.  5=   North  America  pi.  24. 

fig.  115.  in  p.  435.       -         -      406 

The  spike-flowered  Maple. 
A  montanum  Ait. 
A.  pennsylvdnicum  Du  Roi. 
A.  parvjftbrum  Ehrh. 
Mountain  Maple. 
E'rable  de  Montagne,  Fr. 
Berge  Ahorn,  Ger. 

4.  striatum  L.  %  North  America    pi.  25. 

fig.  11 6.  in  p.  436,  437.  -     407 

The  striped-fiarfod  Maple. 
A.  pennsylvdnicum  L. 
A.  ctmatUnte  Marsh. 
Snake-barked  Maple,  Manse  n'ood   ,s//  ircd 

Maple,  E'raMrjaspS.  IT. 
Gcstrciftcr  Ahorn ,  < .  <  i 


Page 

5.  macrophyllum  Pursh. *t  North  America 

pi.  26.  fig.  117.  in  p.  438,439.,  and 
118.  in  p.  440, 441.       -  -     408 

The  long,  or  large,  leaved  Maple. 

6.  jolatanoides  L.  ¥      Europe         pi.  27. 

fig.   119.  in  p.  442,  443.         -     408 

The  Platanus-like,  or  Norway,  Maple. 

E'rable  plane,   E'rable  de  Norvege,  Fr. 
Spitz-Ahorn,  Spitz-blattriger  Ahorn,  Ger. 

Varieties,  ft 

2  Lqbeln  ±  f.  120.  in  p.  444.   409 

Lobel's  Platanus-like  Maple. 
A.  Lobilii  Tenor e. 
A.  platanb'ldes  Don's  Mill. 


3  pubiscens  Hayne.  *£_ 
The  dowm-tamd  Pla 


y4eaved  Platanus-like  Maple. 

4  variegatum  Hort.  ft         -     409 
The  silver  variegated-tawed  Platanus- 
like  Maple. 

albo  variegatum  Hayne. 

5  aureo  variegatum  ft  -  •    409 
The    golden  variegated-/eavcd    Platanus-like 

Maple. 

6  laciniatura  Dec.  *t    pi.  28.  fig. 

121.  in  p.  445.  -    409 

The  cut-leaved  Platanus-like  Maple. 
?  A^.  p.  crlspum  Lanth. 
The  Eagle's  Claw,    or    Hawk's 
Foot  Maple. 


7.  saccharinum  L.  ft  North  America     pi. 
29.  fig.  122.  in  p.  446,  447.         411 

Hard  Maple,    Bird's-Eijc 


The  Sugar  Maple. 
Rock   Maple, 
Maple. 


-     411 


Variety  ft 

2  nigrum  *t 

The    black   Sugar    Tree,    or    Mock 

Maple. 
A.  nigrum  Michx. 

8.  Pseudo-Platanus  L.  ft  Europe    pi.  30, 
31.  fig.  123.  in  p.  448,  449.         414 

The  Mock  Plane  Tree,  the  Sycamore,  or  Great 
Maple. 

Plane  Tree,  Scotch. 

E'rable  Sycamore,  E'rable  blanc  de  Mon- 
tagnc,  Fausse  Platane,  Grand  E'rable, 
Fr. 

Ehrenbaum,  Weisser  Ahorn,  Gemcinc 
Ahorn,  Ger. 

Varieties. 

2  flava  variegata  ¥     -          -     414 
The  yellow  variegated  Sycamore,  or 

Costorphinc   Plane,    with    leaves 
variegated  with  yellow. 

3  albo  variegata  Hayne  ft   -     414 
The  white  variegated-feawed   Syca- 
more. 

4  purpurea  Hort.  ft  -         -     415 
The  purple-leaved  Sycamore. 

.>  subobtusa  Dec.  *f.  -         -     415 
The  half-obtuse-/<'«f'<v/  Sycamore. 
A.  i )/)«///(Vmw/  Thuil. 
A.  \ittfolinm  Opiz. 
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Other  Varieties  - 
Ilodgkins's  Seedling,  Hort. 
lA-slie's  Seedling,  Hort. 
stenoptera  Hayne. 
macroptera  Hayne. 
microptera 


-      415 


9.  obtusatum  Kit.  f     Hungary     pi.  32. 
fig.  1-4*4.  in  p.  450,  451.  -     420 

The  obtuac-lobi-d-leared  Maple. 
A.  neapolittinum  Tenore. 
A.  hybridum  Hort. 
The  Neapolitan  Maple. 

10.  barbatum  Michx.  ¥    North  America 

pi.  33.  fig.  125.  in  p.  452.          -     420 

The  bearded-  cali/xcd  Maple. 
A.  carototuntpm  Bolt. 
A.  trilobatum  Hort. 

11.  O'palus  Dec.  5f  Italy  pi.  34.  fig.  126. 

in  p.  453.  -     421 

The  Opal,  or  Italian,  Maple. 
A.  O'palus  L. 
A.  rotundifblium  Lam. 
A.  itnlicum  Lanth. 
A.  villbsum  Pres. 

L'  E'rable  Opale,  E'rable  &  Fcuilles  rondes, 
E'  ruble  tf  Italic,  Fr. 


Variety  %          - 
?  A.  coriaceum  Lodd. 


-421 


12.  opulifblium  nil.  *t  Pyrenees     -  421 

The  Guelder-Rose-leaved  Maple. 
A.  hisptinicum  Pour. 
A.  vvrnum  Reyn. 
A.  montanum  C.  Bauhin. 
E'rable  duret,  E'rable  d.  Feuilles  d'Obter, 

Ay  art  in.Dauphine,  Fr. 
Schneeboll-blattriger  Ahorn,  Ger. 

13.  circin;itum  Pursh.  ¥    North  America 

fig.  1 12.,  and  fig.  127.  in  p.  454.  422 

The  round-leaved  Maple. 

14.  palmatum  Thunb.  &  —I  Japan  fig. 

128.  in  p.  455.    -     -  422 

The  palmate-leaved  Maple. 

15.  eriocarpum  Michx.  *t    N.Amer.   pi. 

35,  36.  fig.  129.  in  p.  456.     -    423 

The  hairy-fruited,  or  irtn'tc,  Maple. 
A.  daai/carpum  Willd. 
A.  tomentbsum  Hort.  Par. 
A.  gla ucmn  Marsh. 
A.  vireiniantim  Duh. 
A.  rubrutn  Wajjer.h. 
Jt'/iite,  or  soft,  .Maple,  U.  S. 
Sir  Charles  Wafer's  Maple. 
E'rable  d  Fruits  cotonneux,  E'rable  blanc, 

Fr. 
Ranker  Ahorn,  Ger. 

16.  rubrum  L.  ¥    N.America  pi.  37,38. 

fig.  130.  in  p.  457.     -  -    424 

The  red-flowering,  or  scarlet,  Maple. 
A.  virginianum  Herm. 
A.  cocclneum  Ait. 

Sqft  Maple,  Swamp  Maple,  Red  MapL-. 
E'rable  rouge,  Fr. 
Rather  Ahorn,  Ger. 


J 'ari<'tics 
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South  Europe 
427 


3  intermedium 

17.  monspessul&naio  L. 

pi.  39,  40.  fig.  131.  in  p.  458. 

The  Montpclior  Maple. 
A.  tritobum  Mocnch. 
A.  trifulium  Dull. 
A.  trilohatum  Lam. 
E'rable  de  Monlpclier,  Fr. 
Franzb'sischer  Ahorn,  Ger. 

18.  campestre  L.  "L  Europe        pi.  41, 42. 

fig.  132.  in  458.         -  -     428 

The  common,  or  Field,  Maple. 
E'rable  champctre,  Fr. 
Kleiner  Ahorn,  Feld  Ahorn,  Ger. 

Varieties.  ± 

1  hebecarpum  Dec.  ¥         -     428 
The  downy-fruited  Field  Maple. 

A.  campestre  Wallr. 
A.  mdlle  Opiz. 

2  fo'iis  variegatis  ¥  -     428 
The  variegated-leaved  Field  Maple. 

A.  Pseudo-Pldtanus. 

3  collinum  Wallr.  *E  -     428 
The  hill-inhabiting  Field  Maple. 

A.  ajfflne  and   A.   macrocdrpum 
Opiz. 

4  austriacum  Tratt.  Arch.  ¥   428 
The  Austrian  Field  Maple. 

19.  creticum  L.  ¥     Crete        pi.  43.  fig. 

132.  in  p.  459.          -  -     439 

The  Cretan  Maple. 

A.  heteroph-gilum  Willd. 
A.  semperv'irens  L. 
E'rable  de  Crlte,  Fr. 
Cretischer  Ahorn,  Ger. 

App.  i.   Doubtful  Species  of  Aver.  -  43O 
A.  O'palus,   A.  opulif61ium,   A.  barbatum,  A.  coria- 
ceum, ,4.  LobeliY,  A.  nlgrum,    ^./jlatanoides,   A. 
saccharmum,    A.  hfbridum,    A.  obtusifblium,    A. 
obtusatum,  A.  lob^tum. 

App.  ii.  Anticipated  Species  of  AVer. 

.  ibericum  Bieb.  *£ 
.  obtusifolium  Sibtft.   & 
.  parvifblium  Tausch.  *f 
A.  crftictim  of  some, 
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viK;ttum  Wall,  aj 
.  acuminitum  Wall. 
cultrimim  Walt.  *f 
caudiUum  Wall.  * 
villosum  Wall.  *<f 
sterculiaceum  Wal 
diss^ctum  Thvn.    * 
japdnicum  Thun. 
septenilobum  Thun 
pictum  Thun.   V  ] 
yl.trifidum  Thun.  *jf 
A.  truncaHim  Dunge. 


App.  iii.  Half-hardy  Species  of  A  'cer.   432 


405.460 


A.  palmktum  Thun.    ^  _  | 
A.  obldngum  Wall.  ^  ^  _  | 

H.  NEGU'NDOM&nch. 

THE  NEGUNDO,  or  Box  Elder. 
AVer  L. 
Negtindium  Rafin. 
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l./raxinifolium  Null. 


North  America 
pi.  44.  460 


The  Ash-leaved  Negundo. 
AVer  Negundo  /,. 
N.  Aceroldes  Mcench. 
Negundium  americanum  Rafin. 
The  Ash-leaved  Maple,  The  black  Ash. 
E'rable  a  Feu  i  lies  de  Frene,  Fr. 
F.'rablc  A  Giguiercs,  Illinois. 
Etckenbtattrtger  Ahorn,  Ger. 

Variety  %  460 

2  crispum  G.  Don.  ¥     .       pi.  45. 
The  curled-leaved  Ash-leaved  Negundo,  or 
Box  Elder 

App.  i.  Anticipated  Species  of  Negundo.  ¥  462 

N.  raexicinum  Dec.  $ 

A  ttrnfitnm  Moc. 

?  N.  fritrwifftfiiim  far.  Dec. 
N.  cochlnchindnse  Dec.  *£ 


App.  I.  Other  Aceracea. 

Dobinea  vulgaris  Hamitt.  j£ 


-     462 


Msculdcea  Lindl.  ?  a    -  462 

Castancacea:  Link. 
HippocastanctE  Dec. 

1.  ^E'SCULUS  L.  ¥  .    462 

THE  HORSECHESTNUT. 

Hippocdslanum  Tourn. 
Marronier  d'Inde,  Fr. 
Rosskastanie,  Ger. 

1.  Hippocastanum  £.  *     

pi.  46,  47.  463 

The  common  Horsechestnut. 

Hippocastanum  vulgdre  Tourn. 
Marronier  d'Inde,  Fr. 
Gemcine  Rosskastanie,  Ger. 

Varieties.   *£ 

2  flore  pleno  5f  -     463 
The  double-flowered  Horsechestout. 

3  variegata  ^     -  -     463 
The  varicgated-fcawd  Horsechestnut. 

2.  (H.)  ohioensis  Michx.  $  N.  Am.  467 

The  Ohio  ^sculus,  or  Horsechestnut. 

3.  (H.)  rubicunda  Low.  $         N.  America 

pi.  48.  467 

The  reddish-yfouwrd  jEsculus,  or  Horsechestnut. 
JE.  cdrnea  Hort. 
IE.  rdsea  Hort. 
JE.  coccinea  Hort. 

JE. HippocAstanum  var.  rubicundum  Schu- 
bert 
Whitley'sfinc  scarlet. 

4.  (H.)  glabra  Willd.  *t      North  America 

fig.  133.  467 

The  smooth-feowcd  JEsculus,  or  Horsechestnut. 

5.  (H.)  pallida  Willd.  t  N.Am.f.  134.468 
The  pale-flowered  ^Esculus,  or  Horsechestnut. 

Gelblichc  Rosskastanie,  Ger. 


6.  (H.)  Lyon«  Hort. 

Lyon's  Asculus. 


468 
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App.  i.     Other  Sorts  or  Varieties  of  2E'$ctdtu. 


\\'hltloy's  fine  srarUt 
JK.  americina 
M.  H.  inclsum 
JE.  H.  pncVox 
M.  H.  tortuosuin 
M.  H.  nigrum 


II.  PAVV/^  Boerh.  ^  jft 

THE    PAVIA,   or    Smooth-fruited 


4G8 


462.  469 

Horscchcstnnt 


Tree. 


Pavfer,  Fr. 


1.  rubra  />«???.  ^     N.  Am.  pi.  49,  50.  469 

The  reA-floii'ercd  Pavia. 
JE'sculus  Pavia.  L. 
JE'soilus  Ptivln  var.  a.  rubra  Hayne. 
P.  parviflora  Hort. 
S//HI/I  Jiuckeyc,  Amer. 
Marronier  Pavie,  Pavie  d  Fleurs  rouges, 

Rothe  Rosskastanie,  Ger. 
Varieties.  3f 

2  arguta  G.  Don  t   fig.  135.  469 
The    sharp-toothed-leaved    red-flow- 

ered Pavia. 
lE'scuhtsPaviaparviflbra  Hort. 

3  sublaciniata  Wats.  ±         -     470 

The  slightly  cut-leaved  red-flowered 
Pavia. 

4  humilis  a         -        pi.  51.  470 
The  dwarf  red-flowered  Pavia. 

P.  humilis  G.  Don. 
JE'sculus  humilis  Lodd. 

5  humilis  pendula  *£          -     470 
The  pendulous-firancAfd  dwarf 

red-flowered  Pavia. 

2.  flavaDcr.  *  Carolina  pi.  52,53.    471 

The  yellow  -flowered  Pavia. 
JE'sculus  flava  Ait. 
JE.  lutca  Wangh. 
P.  /dfoa  Poir. 

The  large  Buckeye,  Big  Buckeye,  Amer. 
The  yellow  Pavia. 

3.  discolor  Swt.  &     N.  America     -     472 


The  two-coloured-./Z0w;£mf  Pavia. 
JE'sculus  discolor  Ph. 


4.  hybrida  Dec. 
The  hybrid  Pavia. 

JE'sculus  hybrida  Dec. 
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5.  negle'cta  G.  Don. 

The  neglected  Pavia. 

JE'sculus  negUcta  Lindl 


Hybrid 

ec. 

.....  fig.  136.  472 
pi.  54.  473 


6.  macrocarpa  Hort.  ¥ 

The  long-fruited  Pavia. 

JE'sculus  Pdvin  macrocarpa  Lodd. 
Pavin  macrocarpa  Hort. 

7.  macrostachya  Lois.  &    North  America 

fig.  137.  473 

The  long-racemed  Pavia. 

JE'sculus  parvtfldra  Walt. 

JE.  macrostachya  MX. 

PHVI&  alba  Poir. 

Pavia  edMis  Poit. 

Pavier  a  longs  E'pis,  Pavier  nain,  Fr. 

Langahrige  nosskastanie,  Ger. 

App.  i.      Other  Varieties  of  P«t>ia.  -  474 

P.   serrata,    P.  erecta,  vE'sculus    Pavm   flava   var. 
Hort. 
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Sapinddcccr.  ?  «O  *i_i      -171 
KOLREUTEUT^  Laxm.  ¥     -    17;> 

THE  KOLUEUTERIA. 

Saplndus  sp.  L.  fil. 

1.  naniculata  Laxm.  %    China  pi.  55.  475 

The  psnicleA-Jlou'ering  Kolreuteria. 
Sapindns  e/ii'nt'ns/'s  I...  til. 
K.  pawWinioldes  L'H>'ril. 
Savonnier  panicul4,  Fr. 
Rispentragende  Kolreuterie,  Ger. 

App.  I.      Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  Sa- 
pindacea.  »  CD  Hi — I  -  476 

Dodonar'a  visc6sa  L.  *  I I 

I),  alternata  Cunning. 

D.  jamaicensis  Deo.  «  CD 

D.  angusUf'blia  Swz. 

D.  vitcina  Cav. 
D.  /aliclf  61ia  Dec.  *  ! I 

D.  anguitifolia  Lam. 

Bow  de  reineite,  Fr. 

P.  /aiirina  Sitb.  •  1 | 

D.  trfquetra  Dot.  Rep.  *  | | 

D.  cuneataSmitt.»| | 

<tdee.  *  I      I 


Melia  1.  Azederdch  L.   _ 

The  Bead  Tree,  or  Indian  Lilac. 

2.  sempervirens  Srfz. 
The  evergreen  Melia,  or 

3.  australis  Swt.  *£  I 1 

1.  .j.ip<5nica  G.  Don.  fjf  | | 


476 

fig.  138.  476 
476 

477 
477 


VitdcecB  Lindl.  11  a    -    477 
I.  JTTIS  i.  i  i  a         -         477 

THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

Giud,  Celtic. 
Fid,  Span. 
F?£»e,  Fr. 
Wein,  Ger. 

1 .  vinifera  L.  1     Persia    -  fig.  139.  477 

The  wine-bearing  Vine. 
Vigne,  Fr. 
Gemeincr  Wcinstock,  Ger. 


Varieties 
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2  foliis  incanis  1  478 
The  hoary-leaved  Grape  Vine. 

Mi/ter's  Grape,  or  Miller's  Black 
Cluster  Griipc. 

3  foliis  rubesc^ntibus  J,  478  I 
The   rubescent-leaved  Grape   Vine. 

The  Claret  Grape. 
Tenturier,     Fr.,    not    Clairette, 
Dufintn. 

4  apiifolia  Hort.  1    fig.  140.  478 
The  Parslev-leaved  Grape  Vine. 

Crotal,  Fr. 

V.  lacinibsa  L. 

2.  Labrusca  L.  1     N.  Am.  fig.  141.  479 

The  wild  Vine,  or  Fox  Grape. 
\  .  taurina  Walt. 
Fihiger  Wein,  Ger. 


.-I'stivalis  Mn-/t.v.  ^     N.  Am.    fig.  142.  479 


The  Summer  Vim-, ..,  (., 
V.  lMl,rn,c,t  \V;pt. 
V.  w«/,/imj  Willd. 

sinuata  G.  Don.  _6     N.  America 

The  scallop-team/  \'ine,  or  Summer  (i,, 
V.gttiva/i,  rar.tinwila  1'h. 
?  V.  liibnucKldei  Muhl. 


479 


5.  cordifolia  M/V-//.r.  1   N.  Am.  f.  143.  480 

The  heart-sAa/)c-leaved  \'ino,  or  Chicken  Grape. 
V.  incisa  Jacq. 
V.  vulplna  L. 

6.  riparia  Michx.  1    N.  Am.    f.  144.  480 

The  river-side,  or  sweet-scented,  Vine. 
V.  odoratissima  Donn. 
Vigne  de  Battures,  Amer. 

7.  rotunciifblia  Michx.  1    N.  Am.       480 
The  round-leaved  Vine,  or  Bullet  Grape. 

8.  caribae'a  Dec.  1  o     Jamaica     -     480 

The  Caribean  Vine. 
V.  indica  Swz. 

App.  i.     Other  hardy  or  half-hardy  Species  of 
Vltis.   1  4S1 

V.  Walliclu  Dec.   R 
V.  glabrata  Roth,  fl   Q 
V.  indica  L.  fl_  D    fig-  1 «. 
V.  cassia  J/o 


II.  AMPELO'PSIS  Michx.  1    477.  481 

THE  AMPELOPSIS. 
Vltit  sp. 
Cissus  sp. 

1.  cordata  Michx.  1     N.  America      481 

The  cordate- leaved  Ampelopsis. 
Cissus  Ampel6psis  Pers. 
\ltis  indivlsa  Willd. 

2.  Hederacea  Michx.  ±     North  America 

fig.  146.  482 

The  Ivy-like  Ampelopsis,  or  Five-leaved  Ivy. 
TAddera  quinquefblia  I>. 
VWs  quinquefblia  Lam. 
Cissus  hederacea  Ph. 
Cissus  quinquefblia  Hort. 
Vltts  hederacea  Willd. 
A.  quinquefblia  Hook. 
Figne  J  ierge,  Fr. 
Jungfern  Reben,  Wilder  Wein,  Ger. 

3.  (  H. )  hirsuta  Donn.  1     N.  America    482 

The  hairy-fearerf  Ampelopsis. 

Cfttuf  hederacea  var.  hirsuta  Ph. 

4.  bipinnata  Michx.  1     N.America    482 

The  bipinnate-A'avcrf  Ampelopsis. 
\~itisarbbrea  Willd. 
Cissus  stuns  Pers. 

App.  i.      Anticipated  hardy  Species  of  Ampe- 
lopsis. 1      -  -  482 

A .  bdtrya  Dec.  _& 

A.  heterophSlla  Blume.  _fc 

\lti*ja\.<<inica  Spreng. 
A.capreo'.ataG.  Don.  £ 

Vttis  capnolata  D.  Don. 

in.  crssus  L.  i.  i_i 

THE  Cissui. 

1.  orientalis  Lntn.  g_   | |    Levant 

2.  quinata  Ait.  M     |      I     Cape  of  Good  Hope 

a  Vetif   |L  I     I     New  Holland 


477.  483 


3.  antarctic 

4.  capensis 


_ 

i/ld.    Q_  | 
5.  vitiRinea  |_  ,  _  | 

efolia.  fl_  l_J 


_ 

|  _  j     Cape  of  Good.  Hope 


6.  quinque 


-  483 

-  483 
fig.  147.  483 

483 

fig.  148.  483 
fig.  149.  483 
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Geraniacece.  «-  i_J     -     483 

e-Uranium    Barrington/i    n.  | |,  I  cucullAtum  «L  i_J     fig- 

150.,     macrlnthon    «.  \ |(       megalanthon     a.  | (^      ca- 

hunistr;ttum,     fuercifolium    tt,  | |,        peltatum     tL  | |, 

zonale  «.  ij  fig-  151.,  Bentinckiu/ium  «.  ( |,     ftiquinans 

«.  |   J     fig.  162. 


Zygopliylldcece. 


Melianthus  major  L.    &  - 
Zygophy-lliun  sessilifolium  L.  jt  i     I 
MorgianaL.    *  i I 


i_J      484 

-  fig.  153.  484 

-  fig.  154.  484 

-    484 


«*-  «-  i_J  «-  _l      484 

I.  tflTTA  i.  «L  it.  uJ  *L  _j        -     484 
THE  RUE. 

Rue,  Fr. 

Route,  Ger. 

I.  graveolens  £.«.  S.Europe  f.  155.  485 

The  heavy-scented,  or  common,  Rue. 
R.  hortttnsis  Mill.  Diet. 
Rue,  Fr. 
Gartenruute,  Ger. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species    of  Ruta.  487 

ML  i I  tt_ J 

R.  pinnata  L.    tL| |,    R.  bracteosa  Dec.    a.       |,  ft.  angus- 

tifolia  Per*.  «., |  ,/?ff.  15C.,    ft.  macrophjlla 

«.    montana  CVuj.  «. |,     «.  divaricata  r« 

*.  Corsica  Dec.  «. ^    ft.  albiflora  HooA-. 

II.  APLOPHY'LLUM 

«*-_J 

THB  APIX>PHVLJ,UM,  or  Simple-leaved  ft 

1 .  /inifolium     G.    Don.    ML      i 


484.  487 


j        Spain 
%.  157.  487 

RiUa  linifblia  L. 

2.  suaveolens  G.  Don.  «.  _  |    Tauria       487 

Ruta  tuavtoleiu  Dec. 

3.  fruticulosum  G.  Don.  u.  _  |    Syria      487 


487 


Xanthoxyldcece.  $ 
I.  XANTHO'XYLUM  i.  j  A  487,  488 

THE  XANTHOXYLUM,  or  Toothache  Tree. 
ZitmtMxylum  of  many. 
Kampmdnnia,  Rqftn. 
Clavalier,  Fr. 
ZaAnwehholz,  Ger. 

1.  /raxineum   JFi//rf.  3f    North    America 
pi.  6.  fig.  158.488 

The  Ash-leaved  Xanthoxylum,  or  Common  Tooth- 
ache Tree. 

ZantMxylum  ramiJMrum  Michx. 

7..  Clciva  Her  cults  var.  L 

Z,.  atncricanum  Mill. 

Z.  carilta^um  Gaert. 

Clavalier  a  Fcuilles  de  Frene,  Fr. 

Lschen-bl'dUriges  Zahntvehholz,  Ger. 

Variety  ¥  _          488 

2  virginicum 
X. 


2.  tricarpum  Michx.  3fe  N.   America 

The  three-fruited  Xanthoxylum,  oc  Twtluiche  Trie. 
Fagira  fr«J  •in(fulia  Lam. 


Page 

488 


3.  mite 

The  smooth, 


North  America         -    489 

thornleis,  Xanthoxylum,  or  Toothache  Tree. 


App.  i.      Half-hardy  Species.        489 

IT.  PTE'LEA  L.  $  *  ?  -J    -     487.  489 

THE  PTELEA,  or  Shrubby  Trefoil. 
Bellticia  Adans. 
Orme  de  Samarie,  Fr. 
Lederblume,  Ger. 

1.  trifoliata  L.  *f    N.  Amer.       pi.  57.  489 

The    three-fca/teted-leaved    Ptelea,    or    Shrubby 
Trefoil. 

Orme  de  Samarie  a  trots  Feuilles,  Fr. 
Dreybl'dttrige  Lederblume,  Ger. 


Varieties    ¥          - 

2  pentaphylla  Munchh.    *t 

3  pubescens  Pursh.    i 


489 


App.  i.     Other    ligneous     Species    of   Ptelea, 
hardy  or  half-hardy.  &  49O 

P.  monophylla  Lam.   tt  V  _  | 
P.  pentandra  AToc.  *  ?  _  | 
P.  ovata  Lour,  a  ?        I 

III.   AILA'NTUS  Desf.    ±      487.  490 

THE  AILANTO. 

RAw's  Ehrh. 

Verne  du  Japan,  Fr. 

Gotterbaum,  Ger. 

1.  glandulosa  Z)<?5/!  i   China 

pi.  58,  59.  fig.  159.  490 
The  glandulous-/crtt»fd  Ailanto. 
A.  procera  Sal. 
RAws  hypsclodendron  Mcench. 
R.  cacodendron  Ehrh. 
R.  sinense  Ellis. 
Ayktnthc  glanduleux,  Fr. 
Drtisigcr  Gotterbaum,  Ger. 


Coriacece. 


-     492 
-    492 


I.  CORIA'RIA 

THE  CORIARIA. 
Redoul,  Fr. 
Gerberstrauch,  Ger. 

1.  wzyrtifolia  L.  a      Europe     f.  160.  492 

The  Myrtle-leaved  Coriaria. 

Fustet  ties  Corroyeurs,  Redoul  a  Feuilles 

de  Myrte,  Fr. 
Myrtenblaltriger  Gerberstrauch,  Ger. 


2.   nepalensis  Wall. 

The  Nepal  Coriaria. 


Nepal 


493 


3.  microphylla  Poir,  N.  Zealand 

The  small-leaved  Coriaria. 
C.  tarmeatbsa  Forst. 


' Staphyledcece 


I.    STAPHYLE^A  1>.  » 

THE  STAPHYLEA,  or  Bladder-nut  Tree. 
S//i/j//t//ude'ndron  Tourn. 
Slaphilier,  Faux  Pistachicr,  Fr. 
riinpcrnnss,  tier. 


-      493 
493 
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.  trifolia/,.  *    N.  Am.  fig.  161,  162.493 

The  throc-/<v7/?f/iYMc;ivril  Staphylea. 
Stiifi/tt /!(•>•  a  1'enille*  ternt'rs,  Fr. 
t'irgini.tc/ii'  J'itHjienntss,  (Icr. 

2.  pinnata  L.  *  Europe    -  fig.  163.  494 

The  pinnated-/<v/m/  Stuphylea. 

Staphylod&ndron  phnmtiini  Hay. 
tituphilier  a  l-'eitilles  (tili'es,  Fr. 
Gemehie  Pimpernnss,  Uer. 

App.  i.     Anticipated    Species   of    Staphylea. 
*  ?  _J  495 


n*      -     495 


N.  hL-tL-roi-hylla  ft.  et  P.m? | 

Celastrdcea  Dec.  * 
I.    .EUO'NYMUS    Tourn. 


495.  496 

THE  EUONYMUS,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

Fusain,    Bonnet   de    Pretre,  Bois  d. 

Lardoire,  Fr. 
Spindelbaum,  Ger. 

eiiropae^us  L.  Z    E.  pi.  60.  f.  164.  496 

The  European  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 
E.  vulgnris  Mill. 
Prick-timber,  Gerard. 
Louse  Berry,  Dogwood,  Gnttcridge  Tree. 
Fusain  d'Europc,  Bonnet  de  Pretre  com- 

mun,  Fr. 
Ccmeine  Spindelbaum,  Ger. 

Varieties  *£  m  -  -       496 

2  foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  *£ 

3  latifolius  Lodd.  *£ 

4  nan  us  Lodd.  * 

5  fructu  albo  Lodd.    '± 

verrucosus  Scop.  *  Europe  f.  165.  498 

The  warted-barked  Euor^-mus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 
E.  curopee\is  U-pr<>sus  L.  fil. 
J-usain  gakux,  ou  verruqueux,  Fr. 
ll'arzigcr  Spindelbaum,  Ger. 

latifolius  C.  Bauh.  1    Europe 

pi.  61.  fig.  661.  498 

The  broad-leaved  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 
E.  curopa^us  var.  2.  L. 
Fusain  </  /urges  Feuillcs,  Fr. 
Brcitbliitti-iger  Spindelbaum,  Ger. 

minus  Bieb.  *    Caucasus        -         499 
The  dwarf  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

atropurpureus  Jacq.  m  North  America 
fig.  167.499 

The  dark-purple-./70«vred  Euonymus. 
E.   cartilinii'iixis  Marsh. 
E.  /dtifdlius  Marsh. 

americanus  L.  m    North   America 

fig.  168.  169.  499 

The  American  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 
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THE  NEMOPANTHES. 
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The  Canadian  Nemopanthes. 
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.  excelsa  Wall.,  discolor  Wall , 
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Jujubicr,  Fr. 
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The  common  Jujube. 
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TcTcb  into   I  tsl  . 

Trevi'iu  ((uinquenervis  3f«/. 

T.  trinervis 
Discaria  americana  HooA:. 

Variety         -                     -     546 

D.  australis  Hook. 
Hovenia  di'ilcis  Thuah. 

2  sphasrocarpa  Dec.  $ 

Colubrina  triflora  Brongn. 

Rhiimma  triflbrtu  Moc. 
C.  ModnUM  G.  Don. 

3-  Zendscus  L.  l     Levant        -       547 

CCMMfaM  jMoc/;n7mus  Dec. 
VVillemctm  africana  Kronen. 

The  Mastich  Tree. 

Pomad^rris  ellipt'ica  Lull.     fig.  218. 
Cryptandra  Sm.,  Bartlingia  Brongn.,  Solennntha  G.  Don,  Tri- 
chooephalus  Brongn.,  PhUica  //..Soulangia  Brongn.,  Gouania 
Jacq.,  Carpodetus  I-'ur.it.,  Oli-nia  Thunb. 
Phj'lica  ericoides  L.    fig.  219. 

Varieties                            -     547 
2  angustifolia  Z)ec.  i 
P.  massiliiSnsis  Mill. 
3  chia  N.  Du  Ham.  i 

P.  chia  Desf. 

TJrwTziaceae  R.  Dr.     -     542 

4.  atlantica  Zte££  ¥     Africa       -         548 
The  Mount  Altas  Mastich,  or  Turpentine  Tree. 



II.  JKHU'S  £.*&_&„*            -         548 

HomalindcccB  Lindl.  * 

THE  SUMACH. 

I.  J1USTOTEVL/J  L'Herit.  *         543 

§  i.    Cotinus  Tourn.  3k     -          548 

THE  AIUSTOTELIA. 

1.  6'otinus  L.  *     S.  Europe  f.  223.  549 

1.  Jfucfjni  L'Herit.  *     Chili  pi.  72.  543 

The  Cotinus  Rhus. 
Cdtinus  Coggygrta  Scop. 

The  Macqui  Aristotelia. 

C6tinus  coriacea  Duh. 

A.  fflanflntusa  R.  et  P. 

Venus  Sumach,  Venice  Sumach,  Wild  Olive. 

A.  Mtiqui  Dec. 

Sumach    Fustet,   Arbre    aux    Pdruques, 

Variety                                .     543 

Fr. 

Pcriicken  Sumach,  Ger. 

2  foliis  variegatis  ft 

Scotino,  Ital. 

II.  AZAvRyl    R.  et  P.  *              -     544 

§  ii.   Sumach  Dec.  ±  M  1  ^          55O 

THE  A/AHA. 

2.  typhina  L.  %     N.  America      -      550 

1.  dentata  It.  ct  P.  *     Chili  f.  220.  544 

The  Fever  Rhus. 
R.  virginidna  Bauh. 

The  tooth-leaved  Azara. 

Virginian  Sumach,  Stag's  Horn  Stumach. 

2.  integrifolia  R.  ct  P.  *     Chili     -     544 

Varieties                              -     550 

The  entire-leaved  Azara. 

2  arbor£scens  Willd.  £ 

App.  I.    Other  Species  of  Homalinucece.   544 

3  frutescens  SI 

Blackwell/rt  nopal^nsis  Dec. 
Astranthus  cochinchinensis  Lour. 

3.  viridiflora  Poir.  ±     N.  America      551 

Nrill///  thvrsiflbra  D.  Don. 
N.  rubiflbra  D.  Don. 

The  green-flowered  Sumach. 
R.  canadthise  Mill. 

xl 
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4.  glabra  L.  *     N.  America  f.225.  551 
The  glabrous  Sumach. 

Varieties          -  -     551 

1  hcrmaphrodita  * 

R.  glabra  Willd. 

2  dioica  Lam.  * 

3  cocci  nea  * 

R.  carolinianum  Mill. 
R.  Elegant  Ait. 

5.  piimila  Michx.  3fe     N.  America     552 

The  dwarf  Sumach. 

6.  vernicifera  Dec.  ¥     Japan       -     552 

The  Varnish-yielding  Sumach. 
Site,  Urus,  Japanese. 
R.  vernix  L. 
R.  \uglandifbUum  Wall. 

7.  venenata  Dec.  *  N.  Am.  f.  226.  552 

The  poisonous  Sumach. 
R.  vernix  L. 

Toxicodendron  pinndtum  Mill. 
Poison  Sumach,  Swamp  Sumach,  Poison 
Elder. 

8.  Coriaria  L.  &       South  Europe 

fig.  227,  228.  553 

The  hide-tanning  Sumach,  or  Elm-leaved  Su- 
mach. 

9.  copallina  L.  *   N.  Amer.  f.  229.  554 

The  Gum   Copal    Rhus,    or  Mastich-tree- 
Icaved  Sumach. 


Variety 
2  leucantha  Jac. 


-     554 


10.  radicans    L.  JL  „*      North    America 
fig.  230.  555 

The  rooting-branched  Sumach. 

R.  Toxicodendron  var.  at,  Michx. 
R.  Toxicodendron  var.  ft  Torrey. 

Varieties. 

1  vulgaris  1  -  -     555 

R.  Toxicodendron  vulgare  Pursh. 
Toxicodendron  vulgare,  and  T.  vo- 
lubile Mill. 

2  voliibilis  1  555 

Toxicodendron  volubile  Mill. 

3  microcarpa  JL  *         555 

R.  Toxicodendron  microcarpon  Ph. 


11.  Toxicodendron  L. 


N.  America 
fig.  23 1.556 


The  Poison-tree  Sumach. 

R.  Toxicodendron  quercifdlium  Michx. 

Toxicodendron pubescens  Mill. 

R.  T.  serrdtum  Mill. 

Poison  Oak,  Poison  Nut,  Poison  Vine. 


§  iii.    Thezera  Dec.  £         -     556 
1 2.  pentaphylla  Desf.  3fe     Sicily       -       556 

The  five-leaved  Sumach. 


557 


13.   zizyphina  Ait.  5*     Sicily 

The  Zizyphua  like  Sumach. 

JU.imntM  Mparlila  Ucria. 


$  iv.      Lobddium  Dec.  &  -         557 

14.   suaveolens  Ait.  &•     Carolina     -          557 

The  sweet-scented  Sumnch. 

MyHca  trifolidta  Hortul. 
Toxicodtndro*  crenalum  Mill. 


15.  aromatica  Ait.  & 
The  aromatic  Sumach. 


N.America      5  f)l 


App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Rhus.    -     557 


R.  lobata  Hook. 
R.  acuminata  Dec. 

R.  Amela  D.  Don.  (R.  Bucku-Amela  H.  B.) 
R.  bahame*nsis  G.  Don. 
R.  Oxyacantha  H.  B. 
R.  oxyacanthOldes  H.  B. 
R.  dioica  G.  Don. 
R.  heterophvlla 


III.  DUVAUM  Kunth.  ± 

THB  DUVAUA. 

Schlnus  Andr, 
Amyris  Cav. 


-      558 


1.   dep^ndens  Dec.  J      Chili      fig.  232.  559 


The  droop  ing-branched  Duvaua. 
Amyrit  poljgama  Cav. 
ScAinu*  dependent  Ort. 
Duvaiia  dependent  a  Hook. 

2.  ovata  Lindl.  3fe     Chili 

The  ovate-feared  Duvaua. 

3.  latifolia  Gill  *     Chili 

The  broad-leaved  Duvaua. 
D.  dependent  y  Hook. 

4.  dentata  Dec.  m     Chili 

The  toothed-feared  Duvaua. 
Schinu*  dentata  Andr. 


559 
fig.  243.  559 

559 


App.  i.     Other  Species  of  Duvaiia.         560 
App.  I.   Other  Species  of  Anacardiacece.  560 

Sdbia  parvifl6ra  Wall. 
S.  campanulata  Wall. 

Schlnus  MHUi  L.  3fc    Brazil    fig.  234. 

S.  M.  2  ArtAra  L.,  S.  Hujjgan  Mol.,  and  S.  virgata  Stvt. 

Triceros  cochinchin^nsis. 

Heteroddndron  oleacftlium  Detf. 


C.  pulverulgntum. 


m  L. 


Burseraceae  Kunth.     -    56 1 


fig.  235.  561 
-       561 


Balsamode'ndron  gileade"nse 

Amyrii  gileadi'nni  L. 
Canarium  Pimela  KBmg. 
Fagastrum  G.  Don. 


Amyi'iddcece  Lindl. 


Amjris  tozffera  WiUd. 
A.  baltamtfera  L. 
A.  floridana  Nvtt. 


Leguminacece. 


«.  _i  „* 


561 

5C1 
561 


561 


Sect.  I.  SOPHO^REX.  If  *      -     563 

I.  SOPHCfRA  R.  Br.  *         -     562,  563 
THE  SOPHORA. 
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l'«Ke 
563 


-     563 


565 


I.  japonica  L.    Japan     pi.  73,  74. 

The  J-ipan  Sopliora. 
S.  sinica  Ros. 

r<irinties 

2  variegata  Hort. 

3  pendula  Hort.  $     pi.  75. 

II.  VIRGI'LLIL.* 

THE  VIRGILIA. 


I.  lutea  Miclix.  ±     N.  Amcr.  pi.  76.  565 

The  yellow -wooded  Virgilia,  or  Ycl/mr  Wood. 


III.  PIPTA'NTHUS  Swt.  «         -    566 

THE  PIPTANTIII  s. 

Thermopsis  D.  Don. 
Anagyrfs  Wall. 
Baptisia  Hook. 

1.  nepalensis  Swt.  *  Nepal  237,  238.  566 

The  Nepal  Piptanthus. 

Thernu'ipsis  laburnifdlia  D.  Don. 
Anagyris  indica  Wall. 
Baptisia  nepalensis  Hook. 

App.  I.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Sophorese.  567 

SopHora  velutina  Limit. 

S.  toinento-ia  Hook.  (S.  occidentalis  Lintll.) 

Edwardsiu  chil^nsis  Jtf  ie rs  ( Sophnra  macrocarna  Smith),  {.  239. 

E.  grandiflora  So/.  (Sophhra  tetraptera  Xif.)  f.  24D 

K.  microphylla  S.il.  (Sophiini  microphylla  AH.)  (.  241. 

E.  invriophylla  H'tind.  (E.  minima  iorfd.  Co/.) 

E.chrysophylla.S'a/. 

Cyclopia  fenistoldes  R.   Br.  (Gompholobium    maculatum   Bot. 

Podalyria  sericea  fl    Br.(Kophiira  sericca  Bot.  Rep.)  f.  242. 

Chonizema  Henchmannii  R.  Br.  f.  243. 

Podololuum  trilobatum  H.  Br.  f.  244,  245. 

Oiyl6bium  arbor^scens  «.  Br.  f.  246. 

Callistschys  ovata  Sims. 

Urachvsema  latifolium  R.  Br.  f.247. 

tiomuhol6bium  grandiflorum  Smith. 

Burtonia  R.  Br. 


Sphicrolobium  vimineum  Smith,  f.251, 

S.  medium. 

A6tus  mcaides  G.  Don.  f.  253. 

Dillwynia  KlaWrrima  Smith,  f.  2M,  256. 

EuUria  wyrtifolia  R.  Br.  f.  2.04. 

E.  puiifjens  Srrt. 

Sclerothamniis  microphvllus  R.  Br. 

(i  istn.lobium  Mlobum  A'er. 

Euchilus  ol>cordatus  R.  Br.  f.  258.  257. 

PultenaeVf  stricta  Bot.  Mug.  f.  259. 

lMvii->i,»  latitolia  R.  Br.  f.  2'il. 

Mirbelirt  reticulata  Smith,  f.  260. 


Sect.  II.    /,OTEyE. 


IV.   C7^LEX  L. 

THE  FI:KZE. 


-     571 


-     571 


,  Fr. 
ecksaame,  Ger. 


1.  europae^a  L.  &  Europe  f.  262,  263.  571 

The  European  Fur/e 

Genista  spfndsa  L'Obel. 
U.  trtmafabnu  Pour. 
11.  verndlis  Thore. 
Whin,  Gorse,  Prickly  Rnwnn'. 
Ajonc    commun,   jonc  marfn,    Jomarin, 
Gen£t  tpineux  Fr. 


Varieties 
2  flore  pleno  « 
provincialis. 
stricta. 


-     571 


2.  nuna  Forst. 


PaKe 


The  dwarf  Furze. 

U.  minor  Roth. 

U.  europ<E"us  &  Liu. 

3.  provincialis  Lois. 
The  Provence  Furze. 


Britain 

fig.  264,  265.  575 


France       -    575 


4.  stricta  Mackay.  m     Ireland 
The  upright-growing  Furze. 
U.  hibtmica  Don. 
U.fastt'giata  Hort. 


-     575 


V.  STAURACA'NTHUS  Link.  *    576 

THE  STAURACA'NTHUS. 
UVte  Brot. 
Leajtess  Furze. 

1.  aphyUtu  JUfdt.  •     Spain 

The  leafless  Stauracanthus. 
U^lex  genista  ides  Brot. 
U.  mltis  Hort. 

VI.  5PA'RTIUM  Dec.* 

THE  SPANISH  BROOM. 
Spartidnthus  Link. 
Genista  Lam. 
Gew£/  d'Espagne,  Fr. 
Binsenartige  Pfriemen,  Ger. 

1.  junceum  Z/.  *    South  Europe 

The  Rush-like  Spanish  Broom. 
Genista  juncea,  I  /am. 
G.  odorata  Mcench. 
Spartidnthus  junceus  Moench. 

Variety 
flore  pleno  * 

VII.  GENI'STA 


THE  GENISTA. 


-     576 


-    576 


-     575 


.     576 


-     577 


Genista  and  Spdrtium,spcc.,  L. 
G«i«,  Fr. 
Ginster,  Ger. 

1.  narviflora  Der.  a     Levant          -     578 

The  small-flowered  Genista. 

S  par  tium  parv  Sflorum  Vent. 

2.  clavata  Poir.  » 


Spain 


-     578 


The  club-shaped-calyxed  Genista. 

Spdrtium  tcrfceum  Vent.,  not  of  Ait. 


3.  candicans  L.  *    Levant    fig.  267.   578 

The  whitish-SM;/rtcrrf  Genista. 
Cylisus  candicans  L. 
Cytisu*  pubtscens  Moench. 

4.  triquetra  Ait.  *     Spain    fig.  268.  578 

The  trian£iilar-,s7rw7Hfd  Genista. 
G.  triquara  Lam.  ? 


5.  hiac-tcolata  Lh.  tt  _  I 

The  bracleolated  Genista. 

6.  umbellate  Poir.  *  _J 

The  umbellate-flowered  Genista. 
Spdrtium  umbelltitum  Desf. 


-  579 
Barbary    -     579 

-  579 


Variety  &  _l 
2  capitata  Dec.  .*» 


7.  lusitanica  L.  &     Portugal          -     579 

The  Portugal  Genista. 
d 
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8.  (l.)radiataSco/>.  *  Italy  f.  269.  519 

The  ra\w\-t>runcttfil  Genista. 
Spdrthtm  rudiatum  L. 


26.  tinctoria  L.  *     Europe    f.  276.  583 

The  Dyer's  Broom,  or  Green  Jl\-ed. 

Base  Broom,  Green  Weed,  Dyer's   Wad, 


G.  ili't'nsis  Dalech. 

Wood-tocuten. 

Genet  des   Temturiers,  Genet  de  Sibe'ric, 

9.  ephedroides  Dec.  &     Sardinia  -  580 

The  Ephedra-like  Genista. 

Fr. 
Farbender  Ginstcr,  Ger. 

Varieties  j*              -           -     583 

10.  triacanthos  Brot.  ft     Portugal      580 

2  latifolia  Dec.  j* 

The  three-spined  Genista. 
G.  rostrata  Poir. 

3  hirsuta  Dec.  j» 

Variety  Sit          -                -580 

4  prat^nsis  Poll.  ** 

2  interrupta  Dec.  ^t 

27.  (t.)  sibirica  L.  &     Siberia         -  584- 

1  1  .   horrida  Dec.  &      Pyrenees            -     580 

The  Siberian  Genista. 
Genistblc/es  elata  Mcench. 

The  horrid  Genista. 
Siiiirlium  hiirriilum  Vahl. 

G.  tinctMa  var.  N.  Du  Ham. 

G.  eriiuicea  Gilib. 

12.   sylvestris  Scop.  &     Austria           -     580 

28.   (t.)  tetragona  Besser.  jm     Podolia     584 

The  quadrangular-fci-anrAfd  Genista. 

The  Wood  Genista. 

G.  hitpdniea  Jacq. 

29.    (t.)/>olygalasfolia  Dec.  »    Tort.          584 

13.  Scorpius  Dec.  ft     Europe        -     580 
The  Scorpion  Genista. 
Spdrtium  Scorpitis  L. 

The  Milkwort-leaved  Genista. 
G.  |x>/W«/,r  ulnjlla  Brot. 
G.  eroSito  Link. 
G.  tindbria  lutitiinica  nulxima  Toum. 

G.  spiniflorci  Lain. 

Scorpion  Furze,  Gerard. 

30.   (t.)  florida  L.  *     Spain     -          -     584 

The  florid  Genista. 

14.  hispanica  L.  j*     Spain      -       -     581 

The  Spanish  Genista. 
Spanish  Furze,  Hort. 

31.  mantica  Poll.    *    Italy         -         -     584 

The  Mantuan  Genista. 

15.  anglica  L.  -*     Europe       f.  270.  581 

The  English  Genista,  or  Petty  Whin. 
G.  minor  Lam. 

32.  ovata  Waldst.    &   Hungary      -     584 

The  ovate-leaved  Genista. 
G.  nervcita  Kit.  in  Litt. 

16.  germanica  L.  *    Europe  f.  271.  581 

33.   patula  Bieb.  &    Tauria     -              -     584 

The  German  Genista. 

The  spreading  Genista. 

Scdrpius  spinosus  Moench. 
V6gler&  spinosa  Fl.  Welt. 

34.   triangularis  Willd.   M    Hungary  -     584 

The  triangular-stomnerf  Genista. 

Variety  ft       -         -          -     581 

G.  iriquetra  Waldst.,  not  of  Ait. 

2  inermis  Dec.  3lt. 

17.   purgans  L.  &     France        -         -     581 

35.  sagittalis  L.  ^  Europe,   fig.  277.  585 

The  arrow  -jointed  Genista. 

The  purging  Genista. 

G.  herbucea  Lam. 

Spdrtium  purgans  L. 

Geniste'lla  racemdsa  Moanch. 

18.  sericea  Wulf.  -*     Austria    -         -     581 

Saltzwedelia,  sagittalis  Fl.  Wett. 

The  silky  Genista. 

Variety  „*                            -     585 

19.   humifusa  L.  Jc     Levant         -      -     582 

2  minor  Dec.  ^ 

The  trailing  Genista. 

36.   difFusa  Willd.  *  Italy         -           -     584 

20.  aphylla  Dec.  ft     Siberia           -     528 
The  leafless  Genista. 
Spdrtium  aphyllwm  L. 

The  diffuse  Genista. 
G.  humif,,,a  Wulf. 
Spdrtium  procumbent  Jacq.,  not  of  Ait. 

G.  virgdta  Lam. 

37.  prostrata  Lam.  Jc  France  fig.  278.  585 

21.  monosperma  Lam.  &    Mediterranean 
fig.  272.  »582 

The  prostrate  Genista. 
G.  pendiculuta  L'Herit. 
G.  decumbcns  Dur.  Bourg. 

The  one-seeded  Genista. 

G.  HuUeri  Reyn. 

Spdrtium  monospermum  L. 

G.  Raevtam  Forsk. 

38.  procumbens   Waldst.   et   Kit.   -* 

22.   sphaerocarpa  Lam.  &    S.  Europe       582 

Hungary                                 -     585 

The  round-fruited  Genista. 
Spdrtium  »pharocdrpon  L. 

The  procumbent  Genista. 

23.   aethnensis  Dec.  &     Etna     fig.  273.   582 

The  Mount  Etna  Genista. 

39.  pilosa  L.  -*  Europe  -     fig.  279.  586 

The  hairy  Genista. 

Spiirtium  tethnSnse  Biv. 

G.  repens  Lam. 

Spdrtium  ttuptrmum  Smith. 

Genistbides  tubcrculula  Moanch. 

24.   scariosa  Viv.  ^     Naples      -          -     583 

The  ^carious-margincd-leaved  Genista. 
G.  janu<?nt,t  Viv.  Cat. 

40.  pilocarpa  Link.  -*     -     586 

The  hairy-fruited  Genista. 

Q.genutfruuPers. 

25.  anxantica  Ten.  -*  Nap.  f.274,  275.  583 

The  Anxantic  Genista. 

App.  i.    Hardy  Species  of  Genista  not  yet  in- 
troduced.     -            -     586 

G.  amsdiitic.a  Tenore. 

Spdrtium  mdlle  Cav. 
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(J.  patens  Ore. 

S  ii.  LoMrmtM  Dec.  ¥  at     -  59O 

SoJrtiumpi/eruCay. 
G.  jessilitolii  />..  . 
(V.  L-.i-parrina  Gut*. 

J 

2.  Z/aburnum  I/.  *     Europe     f.  77.  590 

t>.  .u-anthorl.ula  Dec. 

U       Lulli-li'     I  >!•<-. 

The  common  Laburnum. 

Sftitrfium  frinaceOidei. 

C.  alpinus  Lam. 

'  1>dr<V.  miV,-.  ';,  ',i///"  'Moris. 
G.  Sal/.manni  Dec. 

Bean-t  rcfoile    Tree,    and    Peascod    Tree, 
Gerard. 

(i.  vmlifll  itn  Sal/in. 

Pea  Tree,  Scotch. 

G.  rtspalathiiides  7.,im. 

Golden  (.'ha  in. 

L'Aubours,  Faux  E'btnier,  Arbois  or  Arc 

Smfrtfum  hrtcr»ph,jllum  L'Herit. 
S;i,irfi«m  feriu:  Desf. 

Bois,  Fr. 
(icmeine  Bohnenbaum,  Ger. 

G.  Cupani  t.uss. 
Ar.ii-i/i  triptujlla  Cup. 

Varieties  t                           -  590 

e.ln^tmG.iwT 

Sjx/rtitim  tnJVUum  Guss. 

2  fluercifolium  Hort.  *i  pi.  78. 

G.  hirsiua  r,i',/. 

C.  L.  incisum. 

rur.  '<!  i-uspidata  Dec. 
.I  oritntalis  Dec. 

3  pendulum  jffbr#.  ¥ 

G.  algarbi^nsis  Brut, 
ii.  hir.in(<t  var.  6  ?  algarbitnris  Dec. 

4  foliis  variegatis  ¥ 

"SpdrHtan  tricuspidatum  Cav. 
G.  eibraltarica,  Dec. 

5  purpurascens  Hort.  ¥ 
C.  L.  purpiireum  Hort. 

G.  faleata  Broi. 

C.  Adami  Poir. 

,i  Dec. 

C.  L.  coccineum  Baum. 

Spdrtium  cifrticum  Lois. 

G.  ramosissima  Poir. 

Spdrtium  ramotfuimum  Desf. 
G.  cinerea  Dec. 

3.  (L.)  alpinus  Mill.  *  Alps  pi.  79.  591 

S,,<ir/;,,m  cinerfum  Vill.   Prosp. 
G.  scoii&ria  Vill.  Dauph. 
G..//,irirfa  Asso. 

The  Alpine,  or  Scotch,  Laburnum. 
C.  "Laburnum  /3  Ait. 
C.  angustifdlium  Moench. 

G'  bractcvltiia  Willd. 

C.  laburnum  var.  lati/dlium  Pers. 

G.  multicaulis  Lam. 
G.  tenuifolia  Loit. 
G.  depressa  /!i.  /,. 
G.  Perrevmiindi  Lois. 

Cystise  des  Alpes,  V  Aubours,  Fr. 
Alpen  Bohnenbaum,  Ger. 
Maggio  pendolino,  Ital. 

G.  pulchVlla  Vitiani. 
G.  tridentata  I.. 

Variety  ±                              -  591 

G.  albida  irilltt. 
G.  micrantha  Ort. 

2  pendulus  ^     pi.  80. 

G.  ?  heteroph<lla  Dec. 
Cijtiii<s'heteroph</llus  La  Peyr. 
O.  angulata  G.  Don. 

4.  nigricans  L.  &     France       f.  283.  593 

App.  ii.      Half-hardy     Species    oj     Genista. 

The  black  Cytisus. 

*t_l'   »__  J           -          -  588 

G.  canariensis  f..  *  1  1 

5.  sessilifolius  L.  *    Fr.  f.  284,  285.  594 

S;,.irfi«m  ulhicnm  Cav. 
Cijtisiu  iMinifuliitiu  Lois. 

The  sessile-leaved  Cytisus. 

<.'i/tisus  rnmiisi'ssimvi  Poir. 

G.  finifolia  L.  *  1  f.  280. 
Sprfrfi/iwi  ]inif"/i,,m  Desf. 

6.  triflorus  L'Herit.   &     South   Europe 

Ci/thiislinifotins  Lam. 
Genitt'iides  \inifolia  Mrcnch. 
G.  bifU.ra  Dec. 
S;«ir/i,,m  hi/llirimt  Desf. 
G.  microphylla  Dec. 

fig.  286.  594 

The  three-flowered  Cytisus. 
C.  viUosus  Pour. 

S;,.(',7iwm  micro;)/,  i/7/inn  Cav. 

G.  trldens  Cau. 

7.   mollis  WiUd.  it     -         -  595 

G'.  vi^ata1  Dir.^i"??81. 

The  soft  Cytisus. 

^ii'it-fiui-i  vtretUwn  Ait. 

'M  Poir. 
CUHtMl  /e»»er  Jacq. 

8.  patens  L.  *     Portugal               -     595 

G  cuspitl*'- 
Sj,<jV<;,,»,i  cuspidt'itum  Burch. 

The  spreading  Cytisus. 

C.pendullnus  L.  Fil. 

!um  eon#eWi(m  Willd. 

Genista  tomentbsa  Poir. 

,ta  Her. 
<;.  srandens  /x,i*. 

Spar  Hum  patens  L.,  not  of  Cav. 

VIII.  CY'TISUS  Z)ec.  ±  *  *—  1  »i-J 

9.   grandiflorus  Dec.  &     Portugal       -     595 

j*  Jc       -             -             -588 
THE  Cvnsrs. 

The  great  -flowered  Cytisus. 
S;>«X£«m  grawl\Jli>rum  Brot. 

Cytisus   and  Spdrtium,   spec.,  L. 
and  Lam.,  &c. 

10.  scoparius  Link.  *  Europe  f.  287.  595 

Ct/fist'.  1  'r. 

The  common  Broom. 

liiilnncnbaum,  Ger. 

Spar  Hum  scopuri'um  L. 

§  i.    Alburnmdes  Dec.  £          -  589 

>sla  sroparia  Lam.,  not  of  Vill. 
(.'>(•  //Ififa  liirsuttt  Mcench. 

1.  albus  Irf'w/t.  *     Levant      fig.  282.  589 

The  white  Cytisus,  or  Portugal  Hi-inun. 
Genista  alba  Lam. 

(ii'iit't  a  Balais,  Genet  commun,  Fr. 
Gi-tneine  Pfriemen,  Ger. 

Varieties  &               -                595 

Spi'irtiutn  album  Desf. 

2  albus  Hort. 

Hpiir.'iitHi  iniittijiuntm  Ait. 
Sfn'irlium  tlisi>-'i  innni  Mtench. 

3  flore  pleno  Hort.  ai 

/  )nultijh>ra  N.  Dii  Ham. 

Spar  tin  in  i'.  il-iirs  blandies,  Fr. 
)»  i/.v.vr  I'j'i-ioncn,  Ger. 

§  iii.   Calycotome  Link,  at  36—1        597 

Variety  &                               -   590 

11.  spinosus  Lam.  &     S.  Europe       -     597 

2  incarniitus  * 

Th«  spiny  Cytisus. 

*      d  2 
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1 2.   lanigerus  Dec. 


Page 

S.  Europe       597 


i  Desf. 
It/ciVame  villbta  Link. 


Variety  34  — I 
2  rigidus  Dec.  31 | 


-     597 


§  iv.    Tubocytisus  Dec.  a  j»  jt      598 

13.  leucanthus  FTa/<ta.  rt  A#.      Austria 

fig.  288.    598 
The  white-flowered  Cytisus. 

14.  purptireus  Scop.  -*  Austria 

fig.  289,  290.  598 
The  purple-flowered  Cytisus. 

Variety  Jc  •     598 

2  flore  albo  Hort.  ^ 

15.  elongatus  Waldst.  et  Kit.  *  Hun.  598 

The  elongated  Cytisus. 

16.  multiflorus  LindJ.  *     Europe       599 

The  many-flowered  Cytisus. 

C.  elongdtus  Hort.,  not  of  Kit. 
C.  elong&tus  $  multifldrus  Dec. 

17.  falcatusWaldst.  et  Kit.  &  Austria  599 
The  sickle-like-podded  Cytisus. 

18.  austriacus  L.  *     Austria  f.  291.  599 
The  Austrian  Cytisus. 

19.  supinus  Jacq.  *     Europe  f.  292.  599 

The  supine  Cytisus. 
C.  lotoides  Pour. 

20.  hirsutus  L.  a     Hungary  -     599 

The  hairy  Cytisus. 

C.  supmus  Bertol. 

C.  trifldrus  Lam.,  not  of  L'Herit. 

C.  Tournefortiaa.ua  Lot's. 

21.  capitatus  Jacq.  &     Italy  -     600 

The  headed-flowered  Cytisus. 
C.  hirsiitiis  Lam. 
C.  supinus  L. 


22.  ciliatus  Wohl.  * 

The  cittAted-podded  Cytisus. 


-      600 


23.  polytrichus  Bleb,  j*     Tauria    -     600 

The  many-haired  Cytisus. 

§  v.    Lotoides  Dec.   -      -     600 

24.  argenteus  L  -*     France  -     600 

The  silvery  Cytisus. 

"Lotus  argcntcus  Brot. 

25.  calycinus  Bieb.  -*     Caucasus   -     601 

terge-calyxed  C 
C.  paucifldrus 


The  targe-calyxed  Cytisus. 
sAVilld. 


26.  nanus  Willd.  ~*    Levant  fig.  293.  601 
The  dwarf  Cytisus. 

§  vi.    Chrondnthus  Dec.  *      -     601 

27.  orientalis  Lois.  &     Levant  -     601 

The  Oriental  Cvtihus. 

C.  orimiatit,  \e .,  Gerald  and  Vail.  Herl.. 


Page 

App.  i.      Hardy    Species  of  Cytisus  not  yet 
introduced.  -       -     601 

C.  arbdreus  Dec . 

Spdrtium  arltiretim  Desf. 

(jenfsta  vdndula  Poir. 
C.  W^ldent  Visiani. 
C.  albidus  Dec. 
C.  bitldrus  L'Htfrit. 

C.  tujiinia  Jacq. 

C.  UnSm  Gmel. 

C.  /nrsutus  and  C.  tuplnut  Bieb. 

C.  macroipfrmu*  Begs. 
var.  2  glaber  L. 

3  subspin£srens. 
C.  serdtinus  Kit.  in  Litt. 
C.  pyginffi'us  Willd. 
C.  ponticus  Willd. 

C.  pfnticu*  hiimifiitus  nutgno  fibre. 
C.  canteens  Low. 
C.  africanus  Lot*. 

C.  africhniu  hirsittus  angttstifdliut. 
C.  procerus  Link. 

Spiiriium  proctrum. 
C.  ?  persicus  Bttrm. 

Spdrtium  ptrricum. 

App.  ii.      Half-hardy  Species  of  Cytisus. 

m  LJ  -    602 

C.  proMferusI,.*tLj    fig.  20«. 

C.  pkllidus  Poir. 

C.  nuWgenus  Link.  *t  ( | 

iyiirHum  nubigenwn  Ait. 

C.  tupraniibium  L.  Fil. 

C.  frdgrans  Lam. 
C.  bracteolatus  Hort. 
C.  tetragondcladus  Hort. 
C.  racem6sus  Hort. 

App.  iii.      Anticipated  hardy  and  half-hardy 
Species  of  Cytisus.  -     602 


IX.  ADENOCA'RPUS  Dec.  A  *i_J  603 

THE  ADENOCARPCS. 
Ctftisus. 
Spdrtium. 
Genista. 


un 


-     603 


1.  hispanicus  Dec.  *     S 

The  Spanish  Adenocarpus.  " 

Ctftisus  hispanicus  Lam. 
Cytisus  Anagi)ris  L'Herit. 


2.  intermedius  Dec.  *    Port.  f.  295.  603 

The  intermediate  Adenocarpus. 
Cytisus  complicatus  Brot. 

3.  parvifolius  Dec.  &  France  f.  296.  603 

The  small-leaved  Adenocarpus. 

Ct/tisus  parvffdlius  N.  Du  Ham. 
Cffftsus  divarictttus  L'Herit. 
Cytisus  complicatus  Dec. 
Spdrtium  complicutum  Lois. 

4.  telonensis  Dec.  &  Pyren.   f.  297.  604 

The  Toulon  Adenocarpus. 

Cytisus  telonensis  Lois. 
Spdrtium  complic&tum  Gouan. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Adenocarpus. 
Hi—  1  -     604 

A.  frankeniozrfe*  Chois.  *  |  _  | 

Genista  viscdsa  Willd. 
A.  foliolbsus  D^c.  *i_J 

Cytisus  foliolbsus  Ait. 


-  604 

-  604 


X.  ONO'NIS  L.  afejt^_i«».i_j«._j  604 

THE  RESTHARUOW. 

Andnis  and  Matrix  Mcench. 
Arrcte-liceuf,  Bugranc,  Fr. 
Hanechel,  Ger. 
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frutieosa  L.  *     Europe  fig.  298.  604 

The  shrubby  Hestharrow. 

Variety  34  -     605 

2  microphylla  Dec.  & 
O. frutieosa  Asso. 


rotundifolia  L. 

The 


Alps 

md-leavitl  Restharrow. 

(  )./„/;/ ;>/;,/  ASM). 

N<«rir  rotunJifbHa  Mcench. 


Variety 
2  aristata  Dec. 


fig.  299.   605 


-     605 


Carinthia    605 


3.  (r.)  tribracteata  Z)ec. 

The  three-bncted-culyjxd  Restharrow. 
( ).  rutuiulifhlia  L. 

4.  Matrix  Dec.  j»  -J  Europe    fig.  300.  605 

The  Goat -root  Restl'arrow. 

Xiitrix  jiinguis  Alcench. 


5.  arenaria  Dec.  j* 

The  Sand  Restharrow. 

Antmit  apinis  ciirens  li/tai  minor 

6.  cenisia  L.   Jtt  France 

The  Mount  Cenis  Restharrow. 
O.  cristate  Mill.  Diet. 

Variety  -** 
2  subaristata  Dec.  J* 
O.  ce;ifri«  Asso. 


France       -         606 

agn.  Bot. 

-    606 

-     606 


Spain     -         -  606' 


7.  aragone*nsis  Asso. 

The  Aragon  Restharrow. 
E.'dumbta   Lapejr. 

App.  i.    Other  suffruticose  Species  of  Onbnis. 
«.i_l  «.—  J       -  -  606 

O.  peduncularis  Lindl.    fig.  301. 

O.  crispa  L. 

O.  hispanica 

O.  vagin.Mis  i.  **-  _  | 

O.  arachnOidea  Lapeyr. 

O.  longifolia  WillJ.  O.  |  _  | 

O.  falcata  Willd.  *L  _  | 

O.  ramosfssiina  Detf.  **-  _  I 

O.  tridentata  L.    *J-  |  _  | 

O.  angustifolia  Lam.    **-        | 

0.  foe'tida  Schoutb. 

XI.  AMO'RPHA  i.  a  *  _J  j.  _J  606 

THE  AMOKPHA,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 
Bonafidia  Neck. 

1.  frutieosa  Z/.  ^  N.  America  f.  302.  607 

The  shrubby  Amorpha. 
n'  i  I,  l'  Indigo. 
Faux  Indigo,  Fr. 
Strauchartiger  Unform,  Ger. 

Varieties  *  -  607 

2  angustifolia  Pnrsh.  ;JI 

3  emarginata  Pnrsh.  & 

4  Lewisu  Lodd.  Cat.  a 

5  ca;rulea 


1>.   (f.)  glabra  7>s/:  a 

The  glabrous  Amorpha. 


N.  America    607 


3.  (f.)  nana  J\Tw^.   j*  —  J  N.  America  607 

The  dwarf  Amorpha. 

.-/.  nricrojihjjlla  Pursh. 

4.  (f.)   fragrans  Swt.  &    North   America 

fig.  303.  608 
The  fragrant  Amorpha. 

./.  ninni  Sims. 


Page 

5.  (f.)  crdceo-lanata  Wats.       *  — I 

North  America  -  fig.  304.  608 

The  Saffron-coloured  woolly  Amorpha. 

6.  (f.)  canescens  Nutt.  &  -J  N.  Am.   608 

The  canescent  Amorpha. 
f  A.  pulwscens  Pursh. 

XII.  ROBI'N/vl  L.  *  »  j*  609 

THE  UOBIMA,  or  Locust  Tree. 
Pscudacacia. 
Robinier,  Fr. 
Robinie,  Ger. 

1.  Pseiid-Jcacia  Z/iw.      North  America 

pi.  8 1,82.  fig.  30a.  609. 
The  common  Robinia,  or  False  Acacia 
JEschynomcne  Pseudacucia  Roxb. 
Pseudacdcia  odordta  Mcench. 
Locust  Tree,  Amer. 
The  Bastard  Acacia. 

Acacia  blanc,  Carouge  des  Americains,  Fr. 
Gemeine  Acacia,  Schutendom,  Ger. 

Varieties  %          -  -   609 

2  flore  luteo  Dumont.  *L 

3  inermis  Dec.  3f 

4  crispa  Dec.  i 

5  umbraculifera  Dec.  *t  pi.  83. 

R.  inermis  Dum. 

6  tortuosa  Dec.  ±     pi.  84. 

7  sopAorafolia  Xorfc?.   Cat.  ± 

8  amorphsefolia  Z.A.  3f 

9  stricta  ZA.  3f 

10  procera  Lodd.  Cat.  % 

1 1  pendula  Ort.  *£ 

1 2  monstrosa  Zorfrf.  Ca#.  X 

13  macrophylla  Xorfrf.  Ca<.  ¥ 

1 4  microphylla  Lodd.  Cat.    *£ 

R.  angustifvlia  Hort. 

15  spectabilis  Dum.  *t 

16  latisiliqua  Prince's  Cat.  *E 

2.  [  P.]  viscdsa  Vent.  %      North  America 

pi.  85.  fig.  336.  626 
The  clammy-oa>vt«*  Robinia. 
R.  glutindsa  Curt. 
R.  montdna  Bartram. 
The  Rose-flowering  Locust. 

3.  dubia  Fouc.  i     Hybrid.     -  -  627 

The  doubtful  Robinia. 

R.  hybrida  Audib. 

fi.  ambfgua  I'oir. 

?  fl.  adkM/a  Mill.  Diet. 

R.  intermedia  Soulange-Bodin. 

4.  hfspida  L.  &     N.  Amer.      f.  307.  627 

The  hispid  Robinia,  or  Rose  Acacia. 
R.  rosca  N.  Du  Ham. 
R.  montdna  Bartr.  Voy. 
&.schyn<i>ncnc  hispida  Roxb. 

Varieties  dk  j»  -  6-28 

2  nana  Z)ec.  j* 

3  rosea  Pursh.  9k 

4  macrophylla  Dec.  &     pi.  86. 

R.  grandifldra  Hort. 

XIII.  CARAGA^NA  Lam.  -±  ^  ^      029 

THE  CARAUANA,  or  Siberian  Pea  Tree 
Robinia  Sp.  L. 
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1.  arborescens  Lam.  t  Siberia  pi.  87.  629 

The  arborescent  Caragana. 
Roblnte  Caragana  L. 
C.  sibirica  Ray. 
Acacie  de  SibMe,  Rebinie  de  St'Mrie,  Arbre 

aux  Pot's  des  Russes,  Fr. 
Sibirische  Erbscnbaum,  Ger. 
Gorochoik,  Russ. 

Varieties  *t  -  629 

2  inermis  Hort.  5f 

2.  (a.)  Altagana  Poir.  *  Siber.  f.  308.  630 
The  Altagana  Caragana. 

Robinia.  Altagana  Pall. 
Caragana  microphylla  Lam. 

3.  (a.)  microphylla  Dec.  &  Siberia  630 

The  small-leaved  Caragana. 

Robinia.  microphylla  Pall. 
Caragana  Altagana  var.  Poir. 

4.  (a.)  Redowskz  Dec.  -«*     Siberia   630 

Redowski's  Caragana. 

Variety  J*  -  631 

2  praevcox  Fisch.  jot 

5.  (a.)  arenaria  Donn  and   Sims.  * 

Siberia         -         -      fig.  309.  631 

The  Sand  Caragana. 

6.  frutescens  Dec.  &  Russia  f.310.  631 

The  shrubby  Caragana. 
Robinia.  frutescens  L. 
C.  digitdta  Lam. 

Varieties  flfe  -  631 

1  latifolia  •*• 

2  angustifolia  * 

7.  (f.)m611is  Bess.  JM     Tauria  -         -  631 

The  soft  Caragana. 

RiMnia.  m6llit  Bieb. 
Robfnia.  iomentbta  Fisch. 
C.f.var.mdllitDec. 


8. 


;maexa  Dec. 

'« 


Variety  J* 
2  arenaria  FiscA.  j* 


9.  spinosa  Dec.  &     China 

The  spiny  Caragana. 

Robinia.  spinbsa  L. 
Robini&flrox  Pall. 
Robinia.  spinoslssima  Laxm. 


Siberia   f.  311.  631 

-  632 

-  632 


C.ftrox 


spnos 
Lam. 


632 


-633 


10.  /ragacanthoides  Poir.  *  Siberia 

The  Goat's-thorn-like  Caragana. 
Robima  tragacantholdes  Pall. 
Robinia.  macrucantha  Lodd.  Cat. 

11.  jubataPozr.  j«     Siberia 

The  crested  Caragana. 
Robinizjubiita  Pall. 

12.  grandiflora  Dec.  s*     Georgia      -  633 

The  great-flowered  Caragana. 
Robinia.  grandiflora  Bieb. 

13.  Chamldgu  Lam.  a  China  f.314.  633 

The  Chamlagu,  or  Chinese,  Caragana. 
Robinia  Chamlagu  L'Htrit. 


XIV.  HALIMODE'NDRON 

634 
THE  HALIMODENDRON,  or  Sail  Tree. 

Halod^ndron  Dec.,    not    of   Petit 
Thouars. 

1.  arge'nteum  Dec.  &  Siberia  f.  315.  634 

The  siivery-leaved  Halimodendron. 
Robinia  Haloaindron  L. 
Caragana  arg^ntea  Lam. 

Varieties  at  634 

1  vulgare  Dec.  3fe 

2  brachysema  Dec.  St 

2.  (a.)  subvirescens  Don.  &   Siberia  634 

The  greenish  Halimodendon. 
Robinia.  tri flora  L'Herit. 
H.  argt'nteum  /3  subvirescens  Dec. 

XV.  CALO'PHACA  Fisch.  *       -  635 

THE  CALOPHACA. 

Cyiisus  Pall,  and  L. 
Colutea  Lam. 
Adenocdrpus  Spreng. 

1.  wolgarica  Fisch.  afe  Russia  f.  316.  635 

The  Wolga  Calophaca. 

Cytisus  nlgricans  Pall.  Itin. 
Cytisus  pinnalus  Pall.  Fl.  Ross. 
Cytisus  wolgdricus  L. 
Colutea  wolgarica  Lam. 
Adenocdrpus  wolge~nsis  Spreng. 

XVI.  COLUTEA  R.  Br.  *  .  635 

THE  COLUTEA,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

1.  arborescens  L.  at  Europe  f.  317.  635 

The  arborescent  Colutea. 
C.  hirsiita  Roth. 


2. 


3. 


(a.)  cruentaAit.  &  Levant  f.  318.  636 

The  bloody  -flowered  Colutea,  or  Oriental  Blad- 
der Senna. 

C.  orientalis  Lam. 
C.  sangulnea  Pall. 
C.  dpfera  Schmidt. 
C.  humilis  Scop. 


(a.) 
The 


media  Wilkl.  &    Hybrid  -     -  635 

intermediate  Colutea. 


4.  (a.)  haleppica  Lam.  *  . 

The  Aleppo  Colutea. 
C.  Pocockii  Ait. 
C.  Istria  Mill.  Diet. 
C.  procumbens  L'Herit. 


5.  nepalensis  Hook. 

The  Nepal  Colutea. 


XVII. 


Syria     -  637 


Nepal  f.319.  637 


637 


THE  MILK  VETCH. 


1.  TYagacantha  L.  «.  S.  Europe  f.320.  637 

The  Goat's  Thorn  Milk  Vetch,  or  Great  Goat't 
Thorn. 

A.  massilidnsis  Lam. 
A.  creticus  -         «g-  321.    63» 

App.  i.    Other  ligneous  Species  of  Astragalus 
in  Cultivation.        -          -  638 

A.  alt  air  us  Lodd. 
A.  aristatus  L'HKrit.  «-    fiff.  322. 
A.  breTif61iu»  Lodd.    fig.  323. 
A.  niassiltfnsU  Lam. 

f  A.  Trnxnctintha  var.  with  whiff  Jlntvtri. 
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.\1>|>.  ii.      Hardif    >'/><r<Y.s-    »f    Astragalus   not 

i-n-tu-u*  /-  t-  1  1 

yet  introduced.   - 

-  638 

unthylloides  »'<;«/.  «.  |  | 
atropurpureu.->  /AT.  tt-  |  | 

A.  aboriginorum  Richardt. 

-/...«-l_l    fig.  339. 

App.  I.    Sujfruticose  hardy  .S'/wr/rx  l>,-fanging 
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Amandier    Siil/tnir,   Amandier  dcs  Dames, 
Amandier  Pistachc,  Fr. 

7persic61des  Ser.  *£  -        G75 

The  Peach-like  leaved  common  Almond  Tree. 
Other  Varieties  -  -    675 

3.  orientalis  Ait.  *     Levant    -         -  679 

The  Eastern  Almond  Tree. 
A.  arge'ntea  Lam. 

App.  i.   Other  Species  of  hmygdalus.  £  &  679 

A.  TournefortzY  Bosc.  Ht 

A.  cochinchinensis  Lour.  ¥ 

A.  microphylla  H.  B.  et  Kunth.  & 

II.  PE'RSICA  Tourn.  Z  &       671.679 
THE  PEACH  TREE. 

Amygdalus  sp.  L. 
Trichocurpus  Neck. 
PScher,  Fr. 
Pfirschenbaum,  Ger. 

1.  vulgaris  Mill.  ±     Persia   pi.  104.  680 

The  common  Peach  Tree. 

Amygdalus  Pdrsica  L, 
Peche  duveteuse,  Fr. 
Pfirschc,  Ger. 

Varieties.  5f  Sk 

1  The  freestone   common     Peach 

Tree.    $ 
PSche,  Fr. 

2  The  clingstone   common  Peach 

Tree.    ± 
Pavie,  Fr.; 

3  flore  pleno  Hort.  ¥ 

The  double-flowering  common  Peach. 

4  alba  Lindl  Sfe 

The  white-flowering  common  Peach. 

5  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  ± 

The  variegated-feawcd  Peach  Tree. 

6  compressa  Hort.  3k    f.  397. 
The  flat  Peach  of  China. 

2.  (v.)  lae'vis  Dec.  %     Persia          -  680 

llie  smooth-skinned  Peach,  or  Nectarine  Tree. 
Amt/gdalus  Yersica  Lam. 
A.mygdalus  Persica  Ncctarlna  Ait. 
Brugnon,  PSche  lisse,  Fr. 

Varieties  *t  ...  680 

1  The  freestone  Nectarine.  ¥ 
PSche  lissc,  Fr. 


2  The  clingstone  Nectarine.  ^ 

Brugnon,  Vr. 

III.  ^RMENFACA  Tourn.  *t    671.681 

THE  APRICOT. 

Prunus  sp.  L.  and  others. 
Abricotier,  Fr. 
Aprikosenbaum,  Ger. 

1.  vulgaris  Lam.  ¥     Asia      pi.  105.  682 

The  common  Apricot  Tree. 
Prunus  Armeniaca  L. 

Varieties  ¥  -  -   682 

1  ovalifolia  Ser.  ±     fig.  398. 
The    oval-leaved    common    Apricot 

;Tree. 

2  cordifolia  Ser.  ±     fig.  399. 
The     heart-shaped-leaved     common 

Apricot  Tree. 

3  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  3f 

The  variegated-leaved  common  Apri- 
cot Tree. 

4  flore  pleno  Hort.  ± 

The  double-blossomed  common  Apri- 
cot Tree. 

2.  dasycarpa  Pers.  %         f.  400, 401.  683 

The  thick-fruited  Apricot  Tree. 
A.  atropurpurea  Lois. 
Primus  dasycdrpa  Ehrh. 
Primus  Armeniaca  nlger  Desf. 
The  black  Apricot. 

Variety  3f  -  -  683 

2  persicifolia  Lois,  ^t  f.  402 
The  Peach-leaved  thick-fruited  Apri- 
cot Tree. 

3.  (v.)  sibfrica  Pers.  *t  Siberia  pi.  106.  683 

The  Siberian  Apricot  Tree. 
frimus  sibirica  L. 

4.  (v.)  brigantiaca  Pers.  *  Fr.  f.  403.  684 

The  Brian9on  Apricot  Tree. 

Prunus  brigantiaca  Vill. 


IV.  PRUVNUS  Tourn.  *  ^       671.684 
THE  PLUM. 

Prun6phora  Neck. 

1.  spinosa  L.  ¥     Europe       pi.  107.  684 

The  spiny  Plum  Tree,  or  common  Sloe  Thorn. 
P.  sylv('-stris  Fuch. 
Blackthorn. 
Prunier  epineux,  Pruncllier,  E'pine  noire, 

Mere-du-Bois,  Fr. 
Schleadorn,  Schlen  Pflaum,  Ger. 

Varieties  ^  -  685 

1  vulgaris  Ser.  *t 

The  common  Sloe  Thorn. 
P.  spindsa  Lois. 

2  foliis  variegatis  Ser.  *t 

The  variegated-leaved  Sloe  Thorn. 

3  microcarpa  Wallr.  5f 

The  small-fruited  Sloe  Thorn. 

4  macrocdrpa  Wallr.  *£ 
The  large-fruited  Sloe  Thorn. 

5  ovata  Ser.  ¥ 

The  ovate-leaved  Sloe  Thorn. 

6  flore  pleno  ¥ 

The  double-flowered  Sloe  Thorn. 
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insitltia  L.  t     Barbary      pi.  108.  687 

The  engrailed  Plum  Tret1,  or  Bnllace  1'lum. 
P.  si/lv,  'xtris  prii-^eor  i/ltior  Tourn. 
1'.  sylvt'atris  >n  )»r  Kay. 
Prunier  sauvagc,  Fr. 
Kirschen  1'Jtnume,  Ger. 


-  -   687 

1  fructu  nigro  Hort.  ft 

The   black-fruited,  or  common,  Bui- 
la  cc. 

2  fructu  liiteo-albo  Hort.  ¥ 

The     yellowish-white-fruited      Bui. 
lace. 

3  fructu  ruhro  Hort.  ft 
The  red-fruited  Bullace. 

4  flore  pleno  Hort.  ft 

The  double-flowered  Bullace. 

3.  dornestica  L.  %     S.  Europe        -  687 

The  domestic  cultivated  Plum  Tree. 
P.  sutn'a  Fuchs  and  Kay. 
Gemeine  Pjtaunie,  Ger. 

Varieties  ¥  688 

2  flore  pleno  Hort.  ft 

The  double-blossomed  Plum. 

3  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  *t 
The  variegated-leaved  Plum. 

4  inyrobalana  L.  ft     pi.  109. 
The  Myrobalan,  or  Cherry,  Plum. 

P.  Mffrdbalam  Du  Ham, 

P.  mirobnlana  Lois. 

P.  ccrustfera  Ehrh. 

Prunicr  Myrobalan,  Cerisctte,  Fr. 

Kirschpflaume,  Ger. 

Subvariety.  *£ 

5  m.  foliis  variegatis  N.  Du 

Ham. 

The  variegated-leaved  Myro- 
balan, or  Cherry,  Plum. 

6  armenuJides  Ser.  ¥. 

The  Apricot-like  Plum,  or  Drap  d'Or. 

4.  candicans  BalbM  .....  f.  404,  405.  690 

The  whitish-leaved  Plum  Tree. 

5.  Cocomilla  Tenore.  st     Calabria    -  691 
The  Cocomilla  Plum  Tree. 

6.  marftima  Wangcnheim.  ^     North 

America  -  691 

The  sea-sidQ-inhabiting  Plum  Tree. 


7.  pubescens  Pair.  ^       

The  pubescent-/, -avcd  Plum  Tree. 


-  691 


8.  ?  divaricata  Le  d.  *t     Caucasus    -  691 
The  divaricate  (?  branched)  Plum  Tree. 


App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Prunus. 


691 


P.  microctfrpa  Meyer- 
P.  tomentusa  Thumb. 
/>.  cliiiiun-,is  Ilium.  3f 
Dtlu-r  Sj>tvie». 


V.  CE'RASUS  Juss.  Z  ±~J  f   afe  m  <u 

672.  692 

THE  CHERRY. 

Ctrasus  and  'Laurocerastu  Tourn. 
Vriinus  sp.  L. 

•  •r,  Fr. 
Kirxchc,  Ger. 
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§  i.    Cerasophora  Dec.  ±  •»  Jk    -  692 
The  Cherries  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

1 .  sylve'stris  Bauh.  and  Ray.  t      Europe 

pi.  110,  111.  693 

The  wild  black-fruited  Cherry  Tree. 
( '.  iiriinti  .MuMirli. 
C.  w/A';-«i_Mill.  Diet.,  not  of  Ait. 
Vr <m us  ai'iiun  L. 
1'n'i >IHS  (ivinm  var.  ec  et  &  Willd. 
Vrimus     nigricans    and     Frunus    v&ria 

Ehrh. 
Gcan,  Biearreau,  Corone,  Coroon,  Small 

Black,  Black  Hertfordshire,  Black  Heart, 

Black  Mazzurd, 

The  Merry  Tree  of  the  Cheshire  peasants, 
The  Merries  in  Suffolk. 
Me'r/sier,  Me  rise  grosse  noire,  Guignier, 

Bigarreauticr,  Heaumier,  Fr. 
Susse  Kirsche,  Ger. 

Varieties  .  693 

1  Merisiers,  or  Merries.  ± 

2  Guigniers,  or  Geans.  ¥ 

C.  Julidn&  Dec. 

C.  decumuna  Delauny. 

3  Heaumiers.  ft 

The  Helmet-shaped  Cherries. 

C.  Juliana,  var.  heaumiana  Dec.    ' 
Variety  of  this  race  ttsedfor  or- 
namental purposes : 
duracina  2  flore  pleno  Hort.  *£ 
The    double-flowered    wild  black 

Cherry. 
Mcrisier  Renunculier,  Fr. 

4  Bigarreau  tiers.  ^ 

The  Bigarreau,  or  hard-fleshed  Cher- 
ries. 
C.  duracina  Dec. 

2.  vulgaris  Mill.  *t  Europe   pi.  112.  693 

The  Common  Cherry  Tree. 
Vriinus  Cerasus  L. 
C.  hortensis  Pers. 
C.  caproniana  Dec. 
P.  austera  and  P.  ucida  Ehrh. 
Cherry,  Kentish  or  Flemish  Cherry,  Mo- 

rello,  May  Duke. 
Cerise  de  Montmorency,  Cerise  de  Paris, 

Cerise  a  Fruits  ronds,  Cerise  du  Nord, 

Cerisicr,  Griottier,  Fr. 
Saure  Kirsche,  Ger. 

Varieties  ft          -  -  694 

2  flore  semipleno  Hort.  ft 

The     semidouble-flowered    common 
^  Cherry. 

3  flore  pleno  Hort.  ft 

The  double-flowered  common  Cherry. 

4  ^ersiciflftra  Hort.  3f 

The  Peach-blossomed  common  Cherry. 

5  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  ft 

The  variegated-leaved  common  Cherry. 

3.  (v.)  semperflorens  Dec.  ft       ..'... 

pi.  113.  701 

The  ever-flowering  Cherry  Tree. 
Prunns  semperflorens  Ehrh. 
Prilnus  serotina  Roth. 
The  weeping  Cherry,  The  Allsaints  Cherry. 
Cerise  de  la  Toussaint,  Cerise  de  St.  Mar- 
tin, Cerise  tardive,  Fr. 

4.  serrulata  G.  Don.  ft  China  f.  406.  701 
The  serrulated-fcflwerf  Cherry  Tree. 

"Primus  serrulata  Lindl.  . 
The  double  Chinese  Cherry. 
Yung-To,  Chinese. 

e2 
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5.  Pseudo-CtJrasus  Lindl.  3f      China 

fig.  407.  701 

The  False  Cherry  Tree. 

Prunus  Pseudo-Ctfrasus  Lindl. 
Prunus  paniculdta  Ker.  not  of  Thunb. 

6.  Chamaecerasus  Lois.  &  Sib.  f.408.  702 

The  Ground  Cherry  Tree,  or  Siberian  Cherry. 
C.  intermedia  Lois. 
Prunus  intermedia  Poir. 
Primus fruticdsa  Pall. 
C.  pumila  C.  Bauh. 
Chamcecerasusfruticbsa  Pers. 

7.  prostrata  Ser.  *     Levant  f.  409.  702 

The  prostrate  Cherry  Tree. 
Prunus  prostrata  Lab. 
Amygdalus  incdna  Pall. 
Primus  incana  Steven. 

8.  /Jersicifolia  Lois.  ¥    N.  America    702 
The  Peach-tree-leaved  Cherry  Tree. 

Priinus  persicifdlia  Desf. 

9.  borealis  Michx. ^  N.  Amer.  f.410.  703 

The  North  American  Cherry-  Tree. 
Prunus  borealis  Poir. 
The  Northern  Choke  Cherry,  Amer. 

10.  puniila  Michx. -*     N.America      703 
The  dwarf  Cherry  Tree. 

Prunus  pumila  L. 
C.  glauca  Moench. 
Ragouminier,  Nega,  Menel  du  Canada, 

11.  depressa  Ph.  Jt     North  America  704 

The  depressed,  or  prostrate,  Cherry  Tree. 

C.  pumila   Michx.,  not  the  Priinus  pu- 
mila L. 
Prunus  Susquehana;  Willd. 

1 2.  pygmse^a  Lois.  sJfc  North  America  704 

The  Pygmy  Cherry  Tree. 
Prunus  pygmafa  Willd. 

13.  nigraLow.  ¥  Canada  f.  411,412.  704 

The  black  Cherry  Tree. 
Prunus  nigra  Ait. 
Priinus  americana  Darlington. 

1 4.  hyemalis  Michx.  *     N.  America  704 

The  winter  Cherry  Tree. 

Prunus  hyemdlis  Michx. 
The  Black  Choke  Cherry. 

15.  chicasa  Michx.  afe     N.  America    705 

The  Chicasaw  Cherry  Tree. 
Prunus  chicasa  Pursh. 
Prunus  insititia  Walt. 
Chicasaw  Plum,  in  Carolina. 

16.  pubescens  Ser.  at      N.  America    705 
The  pubescent  Cherry  Tree. 

Prunus  pubtfscens  Pursh. 

Prunus sphterocdrpa  Michx.,  not  of  Swartz. 

17.  pennsylvanica  Lois.  %  N.  America  705 

The  Pennsylvanian  Cherry  Tree. 
Priintu  ptnntylvdnica  L. 
VrimuilanceolMa  Willd. 

18.  japonica  Lois.  4fe  Japan  f.  413,414.   705 

The  Japan  Cherry  Tree. 


Variety  * 
•2  multiplex  Ser. 


-   7O6 
figs.  415,  416. 
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19.  sinensis  G.Don.  ^     China    f.  417.    706 

The  Chinese  Cherry. 

frumu  japinlca  Ker. 

20.  i-alicina  G.  Don.  &     China         -  707 
The  Willow-femurf  Cherry  Tree. 

Prnnus  salicina  Lindl. 
Ching-Cho-Lee,  or   Tung-Choh-Lec,  Chi- 
nese. 

Species  belonging  to  the  preceding  Subdivision, 
not  yet  introduced.  ¥  3fc  -*  707 

C.  Phdshia  Hamilt.   ^ 

Prunus  ceraso'ides  D.  Don. 
C.  Puddum  Roxb.  ffc 
C.  glandulosa  Lois.  & 
C.  aspera  Lois.  3& 
C.  incisa  Lois,  & 
C.  hdmilis  Moris.  -* 


§  ii.    Pddi  veri  Ser.  ¥   ¥  _J      -  707 

21.  Mahdleb  Mill.  X      South  Europe 

pi.  114.  707 

The  Mahaleb,  or  perfumed,  Cherry  Tree. 
Priinus  Mahaleb  L. 

Bois  de  Sainte  Lucie,    Prunicr  odorant, 
Fr. 

Varieties  X  -   707 

1  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  *£ 

2  fructu  flavo  Hort.  ± 

3  latifolium  Hort.  ± 


22.  Padus  Dec.  ±     Europe  pi.  115.  709 

The  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 
Prunus  Padus  L. 
Bird  Cherry,  Fowl  Cherry. 
Hag-berry,  Scot. 
Cerisier  a  Grappes,  Me"risier  &  Grappes, 

Laurier-Putier  or  Putiet,  Faux  Bois  de 

Ste.  Lucie,  Fr. 
Hag-bier,  Swedish. 
Traubeden  Kirsche,  Ger. 

Varieties  *t  -   709 

1  vulgaris  Ser.  *t 

C.  P&dus  Dec. 

2  parviflora  Ser.  ¥ 

3  rubra  Ser.  ± 

C.  Padus  fructu  rubro  Dec. 

4  bracteosa  5*er.  ±          -        -  702 

23.  virginiana  Michx.  %  Virg.  f.  418.  710 
The  Virginian  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Prunus  rubra  Ait. 
Prunus  arguta  Bigelow. 
Wild  Cherry  Tree,  Amer. 

24.  (v.)  serotina  Lois.  3f    North  America 

pi.  116.  fig.  419.  712 

The  late-flowering,  or  American,  Bird  Cherry 
Tree. 

Prunus  serdtina  Willd. 
Prunus  virginiana  Mill. 

Variety  ¥  -  712 

2  retusa  Ser.  ± 

25.  (v.)    Capollin  Dec.   *     Mexico 

fig.  420.  713 

The  Capollin  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 
Prunus  virginiima  Flora  Mexic. 
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26".   (v. )  canadensis  Lois.  3 

JThe  Canadian  Bird  Cherrv  Tree. 
FruniM  citiitiJcniit  Willd. 


Canada 


'.   nepalensis  Ser.  3f  — I     Nepal 

The  Nepal  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 
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Specic$  of  Bird  Cherry  Trees  which  have  not  yet  been 
introduced.  ^  H        -  -  714 

C.  paniculata  Lois.  ¥ 

Priinus  paniculuta  Thunb. 
C.  acuminata  Wall.  $ 
C.  mollis  Dougl.  % 
C.  emarginata  Dougl.  & 
C.  capriclda  G.  Don.  ¥ 

The  Goat-killing  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Priinus  capriclda  Wall. 

Primus  unduldta  Hamilt. 

C.  undulata  Dec. 
C.  elliptica  Lois.  ¥ 

Primus  elliptica  Thunb. 


§  iii.    "Laurocerasi.  1  ii  -  714 

I.  lusitanica  Lois.    1         Portugal 

pi.  117,  118.  fig.  421.  714 
The  Portugal  Laurel  Cherry,  or  common  Por- 


al  Laurel. 
Primus  lusib'tnica  L. 
The  Cherry  Bay. 
A%areiro,  Portuguese. 


Variety  5  - 

2  Hixa  Ser.  1 

Primus  Hixa  Broussonct. 
Primus  multiglandulosa  Cav 


-  714 

-  714 


29.  Laurocerasus  Lois. 


Asia  Minor 
fig.  422.  716 

The  Laurel  Cherry,  or  common  Laurel. 
Priinus  LauroaSrasus  L. 
Cherry  Bay,  Cherry  Laurel. 
Laurier  au  Lait,  Laurier  Amandier,  Fr. 
Kirsche  Lorbeer,  Ger. 

Varieties  -   716 

2  variegata  Hort.  it 

3  angustifolia  Hort.  it 

Ilartbgia  capfnsis  Hort. 

30.  caroliniana  Michv.  1      Carolina 

fig.  423.  720 

The  Carolina  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 
Primus  carolinifina  Ait. 
Primus  scmpo-vlrens  Willd. 
Pddus  caroliniana  Mill.  Diet. 
Wild  Orange,  Amer. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Cerasus.   -  721 

C.  iphaerocarpa  Loit. 

Prunuf  ipturrocdrpa  Swartz. 
C.  occidentklis  toil. 

Primiu  occideni&lit  Swartz. 


Sect.  II. 


Dec.     672.  721 
-     -672.721 


VI.  PITRSILL4  Dec.  » 

THE  PURSHIA. 

Tigarea  Pursh,  not  ofAublet. 

1.  tridentata  Dec.  *        North  America 
fig.  424,  425.  721 

The  three-toothed-/rared  Purshia. 
Tigarea  tridtntftta  Pursh  . 


Pag* 

-  672.722 


VII.  KE'RRIA  Dec.  * 

THE  KERRIA. 

Ri.bus  L. 

Carchorus  Thunb. 
Spiraea  Camb. 


1.  japonica  Dec.  *     Japati    fig.  426.  722 

The  Japan  Kerria. 

Rubus  japdnicus  L. 
Ctirchorus  japi'micus  Thunb. 
Spirte^ajapom'ca  Camb. 


VIII.  SPIRjEvA  L.  &  j 
THE  SPIR^A. 
Spirte,  Fr. 
Spierstaude,  Ger. 


-  672.  722 


§  i.    Physocarpos  Camb.  &          -  723 

1.  opulifolia  L.  fife      North  America 

fur.  427,  428.  723 

The  Guelder-Rose-leaved  Spiraea,  or  Virginian 
Guelder  Rose. 

Nine  Bark,  Amer. 

Variety  £  -  -  723 

2  tomentella  Ser.  3fe 

2.  capitata  PA.  31     North  America      -  723 

The  capitate-con/m/wd  Spine'a. 
S.  apnlifhlia  var.  Hook. 

3.  monogyna  Torrey.  it     N.  America    723 

The  monogynous  Spiraea. 

§  ii.    Cham&dryon  Ser.  sft  j»      -  724 

4.  chamajdrifolia  L.  &  Siberia  f.  429.  724 

The  Germander-leaved  Spiraea. 
S.  cantoniensis  Lour. 

Varieties  3fe  -  724 

1  vulgaris  Camb.  3k 

2  media  Pursh.  dfe 

3  oblongifolia  Camb.  3fc 

S.  oblon^yblia  Waldst. 

4  subracemosa  Ser.  3fe 

5  incisa  Hort.  3fe 

?  S.  incisa  Thunb. 

5.  (c.)  wlmifolia  Scop.  *      Carinthia 

fig.  430.  724 

The  Elm-leaved  Spiraea. 

S.  chamcedrtfblia  Jacq. 

Variety  3fc  -   725 

2  phyllantha  Ser.  & 

6.  (c.)  flexuosa  Fitch.  *     -  725 

The  flexible-branched  Spiraea. 
S.  alplna  Hort. 

7.  (c.)  craUegifolia  Lk.  Sk 725 

The  Crauegus-leaved  Spiraea. 

8.  (c.)  tetulaefolia  Pall.  A  N.  Amer.  725 

The  Birch-leaved  Spiraea. 
?  S.  corymbbsa  Raf. 
?  S.  craUegifblia  Lk. 


9.  cana  Waldst.  et  Kit. 

The  hoary  -/fat'K/  Spinea. 

10.  trilobata  L.  *    - 

three-lobe 
S.  triloba  Don's 


The  three-lobed-tefltxrd  Spiraea. 
's  Mill. 


Austria       -  725 
fig.  431.  725 


liv 
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11.  alpina  Pall.  &     Siberia  fig.  432.  726 

The  Siberian  alpine  Spiraea. 

12.  7/vperici folia  Dec.  &       Europe    and 

"  America          -         -  fig.  433.  726 

The  Hvpericum-leavcd  Spiraea. 
tit/per icnmf>-utex  Hort. 
Italian  May. 

Varieties.  3& 

1  uralensis  Ser.  2&         -        -726 

S.  crenata  L. 

S.  hyperfc/fdl/a  Camb. 

2  Plukenetz'araa  Ser.  &          -  726 

S.  \\ypericifdlta  L. 
S.  h.  var.  jB  Dec. 

3  acuta  Ser.  &     -     fig.  434.   727 

S.  acutifblia  Willd. 
S.  sibirica  Hort. 
S.  ambtgua  Pall. 

4  crenata  Ser.  &    -  fig.  435.   727 

S.  obovata  Walclst.  et  Kit. 
S.  h.  y  Dec. 
S.  crenata  L. 

5  savranica  Ser.  &    fig   536.   727 

S.  savranica  Bcsser. 

S.  crenata  Pall. 

S.  h.  var.  (3  longifblia  Led. 

6  Bessemma  Ser.  3£    -          -   725 

S.  crenata  Besser. 
S.  savranica  /3  Besserzawa  Don's 
Mill. 

13.  (7/.)rtmlictroidesPa//.   ffi        Dahuria 

fig.  437.  727. 

The  Meadow-  Hue-leaved  Spiraea. 
S.  aquilegifolia  Pall. 


14.  pikowiensis  Besser.  3£ 

The  Pikow  Spinea. 

15.  ceanothifolia  Horn.  ££ 

The  Ceanothus-leaved  Spiraea. 

16.  corymbosa  Raf.  >£. 

The  corymbo&e-Jtoweri) 


Podolia       -  728 


-   728 


rirg.    f.438.  728 
;ring  Spiraea. 
Variety  j*  .  728 

2  sororia  Jtt 

S.  sororia  Penny. 

17.  flacciniifolia  D.  Don.  JE*     Nepal 

fig.  439.  728 

The  Vaccinium-leaved  Spiraea. 

18.  bella  Sims,  s*  Nepal        fig.  440.  729 

The  beautiful  Spiraea. 

§  iii.    Spiretria  Ser.  Si    -         -  729 

19.  *alicifolia  L.  *  Siberia  fig.  443.  729 

The  Willow-leaved  Spiraea. 
Spiraea frittc*  Hort. 
JBridewort,  Queen's  Needle-work. 


Varieties  '& 

1  carnea  Ait.  £i     f.  443. 

2  alpestris  Pall.  •& 

3  paniculkta  Willd.  ^ 

L.  dlba  Ehrh. 

4  latifolia  Willd.  &     f.  441 

S.  obovdta  Raf. 

S.  Cfirpinifdlia  Willd. 

5  grandiflora  3fe     f.  442. 

S.  grandiflora  Lodd. 


-   729 


Canada  f.  444.  7?0 


20.  tomentosa  L.  ^ 

The  downy  Spiraea. 


21.  laevigata  L.  ®     Siberia  fig.  445.  731 

The  smooth-leaved  Spiraea. 
S.  altaicensis  Laxm. 
S.  altaica  Pall. 

22.  ariaefolia  Smith.  fl»        North  America 

fig.  446,  447.  731 
The  White-Beam-tree-leaved  Spiraea. 

§  iv.    Sorburia  Ser.  &  a.  -   731 

23.  sorbifolia  L.  •&  Siberia    fig.  448.  731 

The  Sorbus-leaved  Spiraea. 
S.  pinnuta  Mcench. 

Variety  «.  -  -   732 

2  alpina  Pall.  tt. 

S.  grandifldra  Hort.  Brit. 
S.  Pallasii  Don's  Mill. 

App.  i.      Species  or  Varieties   of  Spirda  not 
yet  introduced.  3k  -   732 

S.  Blfcmei  G.  Don.  31 

S.  c/tanunlrijolia  japjnica  Blume. 
S.  lanceolata  Pair  &  ;, 

S.  argmtea  Mutis.  & 
S.  Thunberpi  Blume  -3fe 
S.  magellanica  Pair.  ^ 
S.  japunica  We/..  Sfe 
S.  Men/iesij  Hook.  ^ 
4>.  I)ouKlas«  Hook.  3fe 
S.  callosa  Thunli.  ^ 

S.  expdma  AV'all. 
.S.  caerulescens  /'oir.  ^ 
S.  discolor  Purth.  :3fe 


Sect.  III.    POTENTI'LLEJE  Juss. 
(Dryadcce  Vent.) 

IX.  .RUMBUS  L.  a*    *i_J 


-   733 


it,     ju«-J 

672.  733 

THE  BRAM  BLE. 

Ilonce,  Framboisicr,  Fr. 
Himbeere,  Brombcerstrauch,  Ger. 

§  i.    Leaves  pinnate,  of  3 — 7 Leaflets.  St  Jk  735 

1 .  suberectus  Anders.  &  Britain  735.  746 

The  sub-erect  Bramble. 
R.  ncsxf'nsia  Hall. 
R.  plicatics  W.  et  N. 
R.  corylffu/iua  Wahlenb. 

2.  affinis  Weihe  et  Nces.  -*  Germany       735 

The  related  Bramble. 


11.  collnnii  Dec.        ~i 
}{.  «i7i,fi/.»  Smith       ^-ac 
K,  fUeUmt  Bemt    } 


cording  to  Lindley. 


Variety 
2  bracteosus  Ser. 

R.  a,  y,  et  S  W.  ft  N. 

3.   fissus  Lindl.  -*  Britain 

The  cleft  Bramble. 


-    735 


-  735 


K.  fiutiffifitut  Lindl.  Synops.,  ed.  1.,  not  of  Weihe 
and  Nees. 

4.  micranthus  D.  Don.   dfe       Nepal 

fig.  449,  450,  and  450  a.  735,  736 

The  small-flowered  Bramble. 
R.  paudfldrns  Lindl. 
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dlstans  D.  7)<>/».  & 

The  distant-/fq/Trf,  J  Bramble 
H.  pinnatut  1>.  Don. 


Nepal 


Page 

-   736 


6.  strigosus  Mlchx.  at     North  America  736 

The  strigose  Bramble. 

R.  pemuylviinicut  Poir. 

7.  occidentals  L.  stt      North  America 

fig.  451.736.  746 

The  Western,  or  American,  Bramble. 
R.  virginiunus  Hort. 
R.  idarusfruciu  nlgro  Dill. 

8.  asper  D.  Don.  3fe     Nepal         -         -  737 

The  rough-branchleted  and  petiolcd  Bramble. 

9.  id;c\is  L.  &    Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 

America     -         -  fig.  452.  737.  746 
The  Mount  Ida  Bramble,  or  common  Raspberry. 
R.  framba-sianus  Lam. 
(iemciiic  Jii'unibccrc,  Ger. 
Batos  idaia,  Greok. 
Raspis,  Framboise,  Hinde-berry,  Gerard. 

Varieties  &  -  -  737 

With  red  fruit.    & 
With  yellow  fruit.  & 
With  white  fruit.  3fc 
2  microphyllus   Wallr.  3fc 
Varieties    cultivated    in     British 
Gardens. 

§  ii.    Leaves   digitate,    of  3 — 5   Leaflets, 
m  jk  JU.  738 

10.  laciniatns  W.  *  ....  f.453.  738.  746 

The  cut-leaved  Bramble. 

11.  cae^sius  L.  jk       North-eastern  Asia 

fig.  454.  739.746 

The  grey  Bramble,  or  Dewberry. 

Varieties  -*  -   739 

2  arvensis  Wallr.  -* 

R.  pseildo-cee^sius  Weihe. 

3  grandiflorus  Ser.  -* 

4  parvifolius  Wallr.  Jc  f.  455. 

5  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  *£ 

12.  hirtus  W.  et  K.  J:     Hungary          -  739 

The  hairy  Bramble. 
R.  i-illfaitt  Ait. 


R.  elandultiut  Bull. 
K.  Xt#>ri</««  VU1. 


13.  Sprengelu  Weihe.  J:     Germany    -  740 

Sprengel's  Bramble. 

R.  vuliriinu  D.'sf. 

R.  i-iUbftu/3  vulpinut  Ser. 

14.  dumetorum  W.  et  N.  -4     Britain      740 

The  Bramble  of  Thickets. 

15.  foliolosus  Don.  uk     Nepal     -  -  740 

The  leaflet?  Bramble. 

R.  nlicrofhjjllui  Don. 

16.  flagellaris  Wilfrl.  ^k  North  America  74O 

The  Rod-like,  or  Runner,  Bramble. 

Variety  Jk  .  740 

2  inermis  Ser.  -A 


Page 

17.  oorylifolius  Smith.  Jk       Europe 

fig.  457.     740.746 

The  Hazel-leaved  Bramble. 
R.  vulgans  W.  &  N. 
R.  nernorbsus  Heyne. 

Varieties  Jc     -  -  74O 

2  canus   Wallr.  -* 

3  glandulosus  Wallr.  Jt 

R.  glandulosus  Spreng. 
British   kinds   of   .Kubus  which,   according 
to   Dr.   Lindley,  may  be  associated   with 
R.  corylifMius  Sm.,  either  as  related  spe- 
cies, or  as  varieties  :  —        -     .  -    741 

R.  macrophyllus  »•'.  el  N. 

The  large-leaved  Bramble. 
R.  carpinifolius  W.  et  N. 

The  Horn  beam-leaved  Bramble. 
R.  fusco-ater  W.  et  N. 

The  brownish-black  Bramble. 
R.  Kcihlen  W.  et  N. 
Kohler's  Bramble. 
R.  glandulosus  Smith. 

The  glandulous-ftnstffd  Bramble. 
R.  rudis  W.  et  N. 
The  rough  Bramble. 

R.  echinatus  Lincil. 
R.  diversifblius  Lindl.  Synops.  ed.  1. 
The  diverse-leaved  Bramble. 
R.  diver  sifOlius  W7.  et  N. 

18.  (c.  )  agrestis  Waldst.  et  Kit.-*  Hung.  741 

The  Field  Bramble. 

19.  spectabilis  Ph.  a         North  America 

fig.  458.     741.  746 

The  sho\vy-J!oirered  Bramble. 
R.  ribifolius  Willd. 

20.  ulmifolius  Schott.  Jc  Gibraltar       -  741 

The  Elm-leaved  Bramble. 


21.  Linkz'anus  Ser.  -* 

Link's  Bramble. 

R.  paniculdtut  Schlecht. 

22.  fruticosus  L. 


742 


Europe 
fig.  459.  742.  746 

The  shrubby  Bramble,  or  common  Blackberry. 
R.  discolor  and  R.  abrvptus  Lindl.  Synops., 
ed.  1. 

Varieties  -*  -  742 

2  pompbnius  Ser.  .*    f.  460. 

R.  fruticosus  $  W.  et  N. 

3  tauricus  Hort.  Jk 

4  flore  rosea  pleno  Baum.  Cat.  jk 
The  double  pink-flowered  Bramble. 

5  foliis  variegatis  Jc 

The  variegated-leaved  Bramble. 

6  leucocarpus  Ser.  «i 

7  inermis  Ser.  -A 

8  dalmaticus  Trait.  Ros.  Jc 

9  concolor  Wallr.  -± 
10  glandulosus  Wallr.  jk 

11  rhamniff.lius  W.  $  N.  -* 
The  liucktborn-/eat'cd  Bramble. 

R.  cordtf^iuM  Lindl.  ?  Weihe. 
121euc6stachysSc/>/. 


The  white-spiked  Bramble. 
R.  tomentosus  H'o/ie.  J{ 
R.  fastigiiltus  Weihe.  *£. 
R.  ttliscfolius  Wcilie.  ^ 
R.  M&ikii  M'eihe.  Jc 
ft.  Schlechteud.ihlii  Weihe.  Jt 
R.  Schleicheri  Weihe.  ^ 
R.  hdrridus  Weihe.  ^ 
R.  nitidus  Weihe.  Jc 
«.  rubricaulis  Wiihe.  Jt 


fig.  461 


74S 
743 
743 

748 
743 
743 
748 
743 
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23.   sanctus  Schreb. 

The  holy  Bramble. 


East 


Page 

-   744 


-   744 


24.  canescens  Dec.  *     Italy 

The  grey  Bramble- 

25.  setosus  Pt£.  Jc      North  America  -  744 

The  bristly-rf«nmed  Bramble. 

26.  argutus  Lk.  Jk     North  America    -  744 

The  tfiarp-toothed-leaflrted  Bramble. 

27.  cuneifolius  Ph.  Jt  *^     N.  America    745 

The  wedge-shaped-leatleted  Bramble. 
R.parr(fMu*  Walt. 

28.  hispidus  L.  -*     Canada      fig.  462.   745 

The  hispid-rf«n»t«i  Bramble. 
R.  trivialit  Michx. 
R.  procumbent  MUhl. 
R.Jlagellant  Willd. 

29.  lanuginosus  Steven.  ?  Jk      Caucasus  745 

The  woolly  Bramble. 


30.  canadensis  L.  j*     Canada 

The  Canadian  Bramble. 


-    745 


§  iii.    Leaves  lobed,  not  pinnate  or  digitate. 

&  -  745 

31.  odoratus  L.  dk     North  America 

fig.  464,  745.  746 

The  sweet-scented  Bramble. 
R.  occidental  Hort. 

The  Virginian  Raspberry,  The  flowering 
Raspberry. 

32.  nutkanus  Moc.   &.       California 

fig.  464.  745,746 

The  Nootka  Sound  Bramble. 

R.  odordtus  Hort.,  not  of  L. 

App.  i.  Species  and  Varieties  of  Riibus  best 
deserving  of  Cultivation  in  British  Gardens, 
as  ornamental  Shrubs  -  -  746 

App.  ii.      Other    Sorts    of  shrubby    Rubuses. 
«i_J     jk     JUi-J  -  -  746 

R.  macropetalus  Doug.  MS.   fig.  463. 
R.  deliciosus  Torrey 
R.  ttliaceus  Smith  -* 

?  R.  cordifoliut  D.  Don 
R.  acuminatus  Smith 

R.  betuliniu  D.  Don 
R.  reflexus  Ker.  Jl*  | |    fie.  466. 

R.  moluccaniu  Ait. 

R.  rosaef  fclius  Smith  Ik  | | 

R.  r.  coronarius  Simt  H  | |    fig.  467. 

X.  POTENTFLLA  L.  &  *        -     747 

THB  POTENTILLA,  or  Shrubby  Cinquefoil. 

1.  fruticosa  L.  *    Europe   fig.  468.  747 

The  Shrubby  Potentilla,  or  Cinque/oil. 
Varieties.  3t  j* 

2  dahurica  Ser.  &  -  747 

P.  dahurica  Nestl. 

3  tcnuiioba  -t* 

P.fruiicota  ft  Nestl. 
P.Jloribtnda  Pursh. 
P.  tenuifbtia  Schiechtend. 

2.  glabra  Lodd.  M    Siberia    fig.  470.  748 

The  glabrous  Potentilla. 

P.frutird.ta  nlba  Busch. 


fig.  469.  748 


3.  Salesovii  Steph.  j»     Siberia         -  T 

Salesovius's  Potentilla' 

Sect.  IV.  RO"SEM  Dec.  -  672.  748 

XL  RO^  S A  Tourn.  &  m  j*  «-  1     1  —I 
Lit,  -  672.  748 

THE  ROSE  TREE. 

Rhod6phora  Neck. 
Rosier,  Fr. 
JRosenstock,  Ger. 
Roozeboom,  Dutch. 
Kosajo,  Ital. 
Rosal,  Spanish. 
Roseira,  Portuguese. 

§  i.   Feruces  Lindl.  &  -         -   750 

1.  ferox  JLawr.  *  Caucasus  fig.  471.  750 
The  fiercely-prickled  Rose. 

R.  kamtschatica  Red. 

R.  kamschdtica  frflrox  Ser. 

R.  echinata  Dupont. 

Variety  &  -   750 

2  nitens  Lindl.  & 

2.  (f. )  kamtschatica  Fen*.  &      Kamtschatka 

fig.  472.   750 

The  Kamtschatka  Rose. 

§  ii.   Bractedta.  m      -         -  750 

3.  bracteata  Wendl.  *  China  f.  473.  750 
The  /arge-bracted  Rose. 

Lord  Macartney's  Rose. 

Varieties  m  -  751 

2  scabricaulis  Lindl.  * 
R.  b.  vera  Lodd.  * 
R.  b.  fl&re  pleno  Lodd.  * 

4.  (b.)  microphylla  Roxb.  *    China 

fig.  474.  751 

The  small-leafleted  Rose. 

Hoi-tong-hong,  Chinese. 

5.  (b.)  involucrata  Roxb.  m  Nep.  f.475.  751 

The  Involucred-cori/mierf  Rose. 
R.  lAndley&na.  Trott.  Rot. 
R.  paliittris  Buchan. 

§  iii>    CinnamomecE  Lindl.  Sfe  j*      -  751 

6.  lucida  Ehrh.  *  N.  America  f.  476.  752 

The  shining-feawed  Rose. 

R.  riibra  litcida  Rossig. 

Rose  Turneps. 

Rosier  a  Feuilles  de  Frene,  Fr. 

7.  (1. )  nitida  W.  j*  Newfoundl.  f.  477.   752 

The  glossy-faired  Rose. 

R.  Redutta.  rufttceni  Thory. 
The  dnarf  Labrador  Rote. 

8.  (1.)  tfapa  Rose.  *  N.  Amer.  f.478.  752 

The  Turnip-fruited  Rose. 
R.  turgida  Pers. 
R.  fraxintfblia  Dumont. 

9.  Woodstt  Lindl.  A    North  America     753 

Woods's  Rose. 

R.  liitea  nigra  Pronv. 

10.  frutetorum  Bess.  &     Volhynia       -  753 

The  Coppice  Rose. 

11.  Carolina  L.  'M     Carolina      -  -  753 

The  Carolina  Rose. 

R.  rirgin'Uina  Du  Roi. 
R.  paltitirii  Marsh. 
R.  corymMia  Ehrh. 
R.  pentuylvanica  Miehz. 
R.  ffvrfjoniana  Rtd. 
R.  taroliniarta  Bigel. 
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12.    Lindleyt  Spreng.  34   North  America  75i 

l.it\Mi-\\  Carolina  Rose. 
|{.  lnc.i  I.indl. 

Page 
14  turblnata  Desv.  it 

R.  iWroii'j  I  Mam.,  not  of  Ait. 
*'.  li.JlAri'  jtli  no  flodefrov. 

R.  rarulina  e  Ait. 

R.  </.  in  nil  ii>/t.  i  Ser. 

R.  raralina  jiinipincll(fblia  Andr. 

R.  m/.r/a  Tratt. 

13.   parviflora  Ehrh.  j*  N.  Amer.  f.  479.    75i 

21.   suavis  JVilld    lit          .            fig  484     756 

The  small  -flowered,  or  Painty!  ranian,  Rose. 
R.  htimi/is  Marsh. 

The  sweet  Rose. 

R.  carolinidtm  Michx. 
R.  caniliiuiy  el  S  Ait. 

22.   acicularis  Lindl.  &                                 756 

Pennsylvania/I  Rwe   Lawr. 

The  needle-oricWof  Rose. 

Variety  .**                                 753 

R.  a/;;ina  c  aculeata  Ser. 

2  fl5re  pleno  Red.  J*    fig.  479. 

23.  lutescens  Pursh.  3fe      North  America 

14.  /raxinifolia  Bork.  &     North  America 
fig.  480.  754 

The  Ash-leaved  Rose. 

fig.  485.  756 

The  yellow  American  Rose. 
R.  htspida  Curt. 

R.  virginidna  Mill.  Diet. 
R.  blandaa.  Sol.  MSS. 

24.  sulphurea  Ait.  &    Levant  f.  486.  756 

R.  corymbbsa  Bosc. 
R.  alplna  /3  Ait. 
R.  alplna  lafvis  Red. 

The  sulphur-cofo«rerf-j?owered  Rose. 
R.  hemisphtrica  Herm. 
R.  glaucophijlla  Ehrh. 

R.  lidca  flore  pleno  Ray. 

15.  cinnamomea  BesL   *       Europe 
fig.  481.  754 

R.  lutea  Brot. 
The  double  yellow  Rose. 

The  Cinnamon-scented  Rose. 
11.  fvccundissima  Munch. 
R.  majulis  Herm. 

25.  spinosf  ssima  L.  j*  Europe  f.  487.  757 

The  most  spiny,  or  Scotch,  Rose. 
Varieties              -               -  757 

16.  majalis  Retz.  *k     Sweden       -         -  754 

The  May  Rose. 

26.  hibernica  Smith,  st     Ireland           -  757 

R,  miitica  Fl.  Dan. 

The  Irish  Rose. 

R.  tuiiKufstima  Goiter. 

R.  ciMinnJa  Ehrh. 
R.  cinnamimiea  £ng.  Bot. 

27.  oxyacantha  Bieb.  &     Siberia          -  757 

The  sharp-prickled  Rose. 

17.   Dicksomana  Lindl.  34     Ireland     -   754 

Dickson  s  Rose. 

28.  sanguisorbifolia  Don.  £lfe     «...     -  758 

The  Bumet-leaved  Rose. 

18.   taurica  Bieb.  &     Tauria        -          -  754 

R.  spinostssima  var.  sanguisorhifblia  Lindl. 

The  Taurian  Rose. 

R.  si/inosissima  wr.  macrophtjlla  Ser. 

19.  dahurica  Pall.  Sit     Dahuria  -         -  754 

29.  grandiflora  Lindl.  3k  Siberia  f.  488.  758 

The  Dahurian  Rose. 

The  large-flowered  Rose. 

R.  pimpineUifdlia  Bieb. 

§  iv.   PimpineUifblice  Lindl.  St  jt   -  755 

30.  myriacantha  Dec.  JOL  France  f.  489.   758 

20.  alpina  L.  &  S.  Europe   fig.  482.  755 

The  myriad  prickled  Rose. 
R.  parvifolia  Pall. 

The  Alpine  Rose. 

R.  provittfialii  Bieb. 

R.  rupestris  Crantz. 

R.  tpinotlttima  var.  rj  myriacdntha  Ser. 

R.  monspeRaca  Gouan. 
II.  ine'rmis  Mill.  Diet. 

31.  involuta  Smith,  j*     Hebrides         -  758 

R.  hybrida  Vill.  Dauph. 

The  involute-prfo/ed  Rose. 

R.  lagendria  Vill. 

R.  nivalis  Donn. 

R.  biflbra  Krok. 

Varieties  3fe                             -   755 

32.   reversa  Waldst.  et  Kit.  &  Hungary  758 

The  re  versed-;)  rickled  Rose. 

2  pyrenaica  Lindl.  -± 

R.  pyrenitica  Gouan. 
R.  iiluina  Jacq. 

33.    Sabim  Woods,  at     Britain      -       -  758 

R.  hittnilii  Krok. 

Sabine's  Rose. 

R.  turldnata  Vill.  Dauph. 
R.  al\,,nu  S  Dec. 

R.  *atniii  /9  Lindl. 

R.  hlspiiln  '? 
R.  ali'inft  cvrnnutu  Desv. 

34.   Dontana  Woods.  &     Scotland       -  758 

3pendullna  Lindl.  slfc 

Don's  Rose. 

R.'  a.  '  lutif,  "/-./"  N-r. 

4  pimpincllifdlia  Lindl.  ^ 

§  v.    Centifolice  Lindl.  &  j*  tr.    -   759 

R.  glandullan  Hell. 
R.  p>if;i>ut\i  Hic'l, 

5.  damascena  Mill,  ai  Syria  f.  490.  759 

«-«f«  /9  Smith. 

The  Damascus,  or  Damask,  Rose. 

5  lagenaria  Ser.  dfe 

R.  Mlgica  Mill.  Diet. 

6  sorbiiiella  Ser.  & 

R.  calendtirum  Munch. 

7  hispidella  Ser.  3k 

R.  bifera  Poir. 

8  IseMs  St'r.,  «o<  of  Dcsv.  or  Red.  £fe 

Rose  d  quatrc  Saisons,  Fr. 

fig.  483. 
R.  San&tMrba  inaibrit,  #c.  Dill. 

Varieties      -         -              -  759 

R.  «///.///-/  y-Ai/),-,!  Desv. 

R.  a.  ri,/tfum  Red. 

9  pyriformis  Ser.  St 
10  setbsa  Ser.  3fc 

R.  a.  Airdmi  Degv. 

6.  centifolia  Lwz.  &  Caucasus  f.  491.  760 

The  hundred-petaled,  Provence,  or  Cabbage.  Rose  . 
R.  provincitilis  Mill.  Diet. 

1  1  globosa  Dcsv.  31 
R.  canina  amUgva  De«r. 

12  Aelleborina  Ser.  & 

R.  polydnthos  Rossig. 
R.  caryophyllca  Poir. 
R,  vnt'incitUitn  Desf. 

13  pilosula  Ser.  & 

R.  vdrfans  Pohl. 

f 
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Varieties  3k 

1  provincialis  Mitt.  & 

The  Province,  or  Cabbage,  Roses. 

2  muscosa  Mill.  &     fig.  492. 
The  Moss  Roses. 

3  pomponia  Dec.  3fe 
The  Pompone  Roses. 

4  bipinnata  /?ec?.  3k 


37.  gallica  .L.  3fe     Europe 

The  French  Rose. 

R.  centifblia  Mill.  Diet. 
R.  sylvdtica  Gater. 
R.  rubra  Lam. 
R.  holosericea  Rossig. 
R.  b£gica  Brot.  Fl.  Lus. 
R.  blanda  Brot. 
Rose  de  Provins,  Fr. 
Essig  Rose,  Ger. 

Varieties  3fe  j* 

2  pumila  Lindl.  jet 

R.  pumila  L. 

R.  r&pens  Munch.  Hausv. 

R.  hispida  Munch. 

R.  austrlaca  Crantz. 

R.  olympica  Donn. 

3  arvina  Lindl.  & 

R.  arvina  Krok. 

4  inaperta  Ser.  & 
The  Vilmorin  Rose. 

5  A'gatha  Red.  ft 

The  Agatha  Rose. 

6  inermis  Ser.  & 

7  parvifolia  Ser.  J* 
The  Burgundy  Rose. 

R.  parvifdlia  Ehrh. 
R.  burgundlaca  Rossig. 
R.  reme'nsis  Desf. 


Page 

760 


1.   gracilis  Woods.  &     Britain    - 


2.  tomentosa  &»i£A.  *    Europe    -  763 

The  tomentose,  or  woolly-leaved,  Rose. 
R.  villbsa  Ehrh. 
R.  tnollissima  Bork. 
R.  dtWa  Wibel. 
R.  wz'tfdsa  /3  Huds. 

Variety  &  -  763 

2  scabriuscula  Sin.  36 
Batard. 


-   761 


f.  494. 


-    762 


38.  pulchella  Willd.  tL     

The  neat  Rose. 

§  vi.    VittbscB.  dfc  a.     -          -  762 

39.  turbinata  Ait.  sk  Germany  f.  495.  762 

The  turbinate-calyxed,  or  Frankfort,  Rose. 
R.  campanuldta  Ehrh. 
H.francofortidna  Munch. 
II.  francfurtensis  Rossig. 

Varieties  m  -  763 

1  francofurtana  Ser.  3fe 
The  Frankfort  Rose. 

R.  turbinata  Red. 
R.  campanuldta  Ehrh. 
R.  francofurtana  Gmel. 
R.francofurtensis  Desf. 

2  orbessanea  Ser.  *& 
The  Orbessan  Rose. 

R.  orbessanea  Red. 

40.  villosa  L.  &     Europe        -         -  76 

The  \il\ous-leaved  Rose. 
R.  m6llis  Sm. 
R.  tomentosa  /3  Lindl. 
R.  heterophylla  Woods  in  L.  Trans. 
R.  pulchdtta  Woods. 
R.  pomifera  Herm. 

Varieties  &  «.  -          -   76 

2  resinosa  Lindl.  n. 

3  pomifera  Desv.  3fc 

R.  hispida  Poir. 


Page 

-  763 


The  slender  Rose. 

R.  villdsa  Smith. 


3. 


Sherardi  Davies. 

Sherard's  Rose. 


England        -  764 


r  et  rj  Woods. 


4.   sylvestris  Lindl. 

The  Wood  Rose. 

R.  tomentbsa  tyMltrtt  Woods. 


England 


45. 


mollis  Led. 

The  soft-leaved  Rose. 

R.  Ledebourii  Spreng, 


Caucasus 


-   764 


-  764 


46.  alba  L.  &     Europe 

The  common  white  Rose. 
R.  usitatissima  Gat. 

Variety 


§  vii.    Rubiginoscc  Lindl. 


fig.  496.  764 


764 


764 


47.  liitea  Dodon.  &   Germany  f.  497.  765 

The  yellow  Eglantine  Rose. 
R.  Eglanteria  L. 
n.faStida  Herm. 
R.  chlorophylla  Ehrh. 
R.  cerea  Rossig. 

Varieties  &  -  765 

2  subrubra  -RecZ.  & 

3  punicea  Z,z'«e#.  31      f.  498. 

R.  punicea  Mill.  Diet. 
R.  cinnambmea  Roth. 
R.  littea  bicolor  Jacq. 
R.  Eglanteria  punicea  Red. 
R.  Eglanteria  bicolor  Dec. 

48.  rubiginosa  L.  st     Europe  f.  499.  76£ 

The  rusty-leaved  Rose,  Sweet  Briar,  or  Eglan 
tine. 

R.  suavifolia  Light. 

R.  Eglanteria  Mill.  Diet. 

R.  agrestis  Savi. 

R.  rubiginosa  parvifibra  Rau. 

Varieties  $t  it          -  -  76^ 

2  VaillantzVJwfl  Red.  * 

3  rotundifolia  Lindl.  & 

4  aculeatissima  DZ//J.  ^ 

5  nemoralis  Red.  &i 

6  umbellata  Lmrf.  3k 

R.  tenuiglaiululkta  Mer. 

R.  r.  EKlantt-ria  c.v»n**a  Woods. 

R.  sempervireni  Roth. 

7  pubera  Ser.  3fc 

8  grandiflbra  Lindl.    Sit 

9  major  Ser.  3fc 

10  spinulifolia  Ser.  3fe 

11  flexubsa  Lindl.  3fc 

12  parvifblia  Lindl.  3k 
Garden  Varieties. 


49.   suaveolens  Pursh. 

The  sweet-scented  Rose,/lmcnV« 
R.  nihiginfita  and  R.  Egl 


N.  America      76 

etBriar, 

*offh.  Amerienns. 
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lix 


50. 


micrantha  Sm.  s&     Britain 

The  small-flowered  Rose,  or  Srn  •,<  Hri.ir 
R.  rultif!inaia  ft  micrtinthu  Lindl. 
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51.   sepium  Tlndl.  &     Europe  -   766 

Thellttlgf  Hii-f.  ,<r  llriur. 
K.  /i,  /r.YiYn  and 
R.  mi/rtif,.li,i  Hall. 

R.  <-,l;i»«;i  ^  DIM-. 

R.  (tffivstit  Savi. 

R.  hiterrata,  R.  nuicruo/rpti,  and  R.  ttipul,iri*  Mer. 


52.   ibi'rica  S*ew. 

The  Iberian  Rose. 


Iberia 


.">;{.   glutinosa  .V//i.  jm     Levant 

Thu  clammy  ROM-,  or  llriiir. 

U.  r«  Red. 

R.  ruhiginota  *p/nerucdrpa  Desv. 

54.   Klukif  Begs,  si     Tauria      - 

Kluki's  Rose,  or  Stveet  Briar. 
R.  rubitrinnstl  liieh. 
R.  /;<>r,7.H«,/rt  Stev. 
R.  iofcum<r«  Bess. 


-   766 


-   766 


-   766 


Mexico    -  766 


767 


55.  Montezunrue  Humb. 

Montezuma's  Rose,  or  Briar. 

§  viii.    Canlnce  Lindl.  tt 

56.  caucasica  Pa/7,  3fc  Caucas.  f.  500.  767 

The  Caucasian  Dog  Rose. 
K.  Icucdntha  Bieb. 

57.  canina  L.  &     Europe       -         -  767 

The  common  Dog  Rose. 
R.  dunuilis  Bechst. 
R.  andegavensis  Bat. 
R.  glauca  Lois. 
R.  arvtnsis  Schrank. 
R.  glaucescens  and  R.  nltens  Mer. 
R.  tener(ffensis  Donn. 
R.  senticdsa  Achar. 

Varieties.  & 

2  surculosa  Woods.  &  -  767 

3  nuda  Woods.  *  767 

4  aciphyllaLm<f/.*f.501,502.  767 

R.  aciphjjlla  Rau. 

5  aegyptiaca  Lindl.  >&  -         -  767 

R.  indica  Forsk. 

6  burboniana  Desv.  &  -  767 

7  nitens  .Desw.  •'-,.-  768 

R.  nltens  Desv. 

8  obtusifolia  Desv.  *  -          -  768 

R.  obtustfblta  Desv. 
R.  Icucdntha  Lois. 

9  glaucescens  Desr.  3fe  -  768 

R.  glaucescens  Desv. 

R.  canina  glauca  Desv. 
10  SchotttVinet  Ser.  Sfe  -  768 

R.  #towca  Schott. 
1  1  pilosiuscula  Desv.  3fc  -  768 

R.  liinniUs  Bess. 

R.  nitidula  Bess. 

ll.fricdlandertdna  Bess. 

R.  cottlna  Rau. 

12  fastigiata  Desv.  &  -  768 

R.  fastigiuta  Bast. 
R.  */,y/dsa  /3  Desv. 

13  hispida  Desv.  3k  -  768 

R.  canina  var.  lanceolata,grandi 
dentdta,  and  ovoidulis  Desv 
R.  andegavt'mts  Bast. 
R.  st'tiipcnnrens  Bast.,  not  of  L. 

14  microcarpa  Z)e«u.  si  -  768 

15  Meratmna  Ser.  A     -          -  768 

?  R.  bisernita  Mer 


Page 

16  ambigua  Desv.  *     -          -  768 

R.  malmundiar&isis  Lejeune. 

1 7  squarrosa  dfe         -          -          768 

R.  canina  $  Diet.  Fl.  Taur . 

18  rubiflora  Ser.  &  -   7'>8 


58. 


59. 


60. 


Forstert  Sm.  3k     Europe 

Forster's  Dog  Rose. 

K.  «  »II,na  /8  et  y  Woods. 

dumetorum  ThuiU. 

The  Thicket  Dog  Rose. 

R.  leiiciinthu  /9  uruf  (folia  Bast. 
R.  ffyium  Borkh. 
R.  lolsiHiillit  Bess. 
R.  corymbtfera  Umel. 


bractescens  Woods. 

The  bractescent  Bog-  Rose. 


-    768 


Europe      -  768 


England     -  769 


sarmentacea  Swartz.  &     Europe  -  769 


The  sarmentaceous  Do/r  Rose. 
R.  (tMMnfeOfa  AV'inch. 
R.  canina  Roth. 


J2.  cae^sia  S'/w. 


Scotland 


The  grey  Dog  Rose. 

R.  canJna  pub&ceru  Ah. 
R.  canina  f  c«*«a  Lindl. 


63.    Borreri  Woods.  31     Britain 

Borrer's  Dog  Rose. 

R.  tin tti riorum  Sm. 

R.  rul>iginota  /8  Lindl. 

R.  rubigini'ita  inodora  Hook. 

?  R.  ttpium  Borkh.,  not  of  Thuill. 

R.  afffnif  Rau. 

R.  undtutlla  ft  Besser. 


-  769 


-  769 


64, 


rubrifolia  Vill.sk  S.Europe  f. 503.  769 

The  red-leaved  Dog  Rose. 
R.  multijfora  Reyn. 
Hall. 


R.  rubicunda  Hall. 

R.  livida  Andr. 

R.  cinnamdmca  -y  rubrifblia  Red. 

Varieties.  & 
2  hispidula  Ser.  Sb 
R.I 


769 


65, 


,  cinnamtmua  glauca  Desf. 

3  Redoutta  Ser.  slfc 

4  inermis  Ser.  3fe 

5  pinnatifida  Ser.  SI 

R.  r.  eermdiibits-ovatiii  and  R.  montbna  ger- 

mtmlws  gltibri*  Schlech. 
R.  canina  globdsa  Desv. 

indica  L.  *     China        fig.  504.  770 

The  Indian,  or  common  China,  Rose. 
R.  sinica  L.  Syst.  Veg. 
R.  sempcrflurens  cdrnea  Rossig. 
R.  indica  cliinensis  semiplkna  Ser. 
R.  reclinclta  fibre  submultiplici  Red. 
The  monthly  Rose,  the  blush  China  Hose, 
the  Tea-scented  Rose. 

Varieties  *  _&,  -  -   770 

2  Noisettzawa  Ser.  *    f.  505. 
The  Noisette  Rose. 

Subvarieties. 

purpilrea  Red. 
nivea  Hort. 
Smith H  Hort.  ' 

3  odoratissima  Lindl.  *  f.  506. 
The    sweetest,  or  Tea,  scented  China 

Rose. 

R.  odoratissima  Swt. 
R.  indica  fnigrans  Red. 

4  longifolia  Lindl.  *    f.  507.   771 

R.  longtfMia  Willd. 

R.  semperfldrens    var.    7.   N.   Du 

Ham. 
R.  salicifdlia  Hort. 

5  pumila  Z,mcH.  * 

6  caryophyllea  ^?erf.  * 


Ix                                                                   CONTENTS. 
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7  pannosa  Red.  * 

73.  moschata  Mill.   1   -*      Barbary 

8  cruenta  Red.  m 

fig.  5  14-.  775 

9  Fraserwna  Hort.  Brit.  * 
10  ruga  Lindl.  JL 
1  1  ochroleuca  Sot.  Reg.  * 

The  Musk  Rose. 
R.  opsosttmma  Ehrh. 
R.  glandulifera  Roxb. 

The  yellow  China  Rose. 

Varieties  1             -            -  775 

2  flore  pleno  (7.  Don.  JL 

66.  semper  fiorens  Curt,  ft  China  f.  508.  771 

The  ever-flowering  China  Rose. 

3  nivea  Zz«dZ.  1     fig.  515. 
R.  nivea  Dupont,  not  of  Dec. 

R.  diversifMa  Vent. 

R.  m.  ?  var.  Tusea  Ser. 

R.  bengattnsis  Pers. 

R.  indica  Red. 

74.  rubifolia  R.  Br.  &       North  America 

67.   Lawrencearaa  Swt.  «.  China  f.  509.   772 

fig.  516.  776 

Mitt  Lawrence's  China  Rose. 

The  Bramble-leaved  Rose. 

R.  lemverjlfirens  minima  Sims. 
R.  fndica  var.  a  acuminbta  Red. 
R.  indica  JLawrenceana  Red. 

Variety  -*         -         -         -  776 
3  fenestriilis  Lindl.  Jc 

§  ix.    Systyla  Lindl.  &  1  1  _J  i.  .*  t,  772 

R.  fcnestrdta. 

68.  systyla  J?erf.  JL  -*     France     -         -  772 

§  x.   JBanksianse  Lindl.  JL  -     -  776 

The  connate-styled  Rose. 
R.  colltna  Sm. 

75.  sinica  Ait.  JL     China          f.  517.  776 

R.  gtyh'wa  Desv. 
R.  hrevMyla  Dec.  Fl.  Fr. 
R.  bibracteftta  Dec. 

The  trifoliate-leaved  China  Rose. 
R.  trifolidta  Bosc. 

R.  «i/rfy/a  <*  owW<*  Lindl. 

R.  terndta  Poir. 

R.  cherokcdnsis  Donn. 

69.  arvensisHw<&.  1  -*  Britain  f.  510.  772 

R.  nivea  Dec. 

The  Field  Rose. 

R.  sylv^stris  Hem. 
R.  scandens  Mcench. 
R.  herptrhodon  Ehrh.  Beitr. 
R.  flo/teri  Krok. 
R.fusca  Mcench. 

76  Banksk?  R.  Br.  1    China  f.  518.  777 

Lady  Banks's  Rose. 
R.  Banksitina  Abel. 
R.  inermis  Roxb.  ? 

R.  strpens  Ehrh.  Arbor. 
R.  sempervlrens  Rossig. 
R.  r  evens  Gmel. 

Variety  1          -          -         -   777 
2  lutea  Lindl  1      fig.  519. 

R.  rampans  Reyn. 

Varieties  £  Jt         -            -  772 

77.  microcarpa  Lindl.  1  China  f.  520.  777 

2  ayreshirea  (Ser.  JL  Jk 
R.  capreoldta  Neill- 

The  small-fruited  Rose. 
R.  cymbsa  Tratt. 

3  hybrida  jLindZ.  1  Jc 

App.  i.      Hardy  Species  of  the  Genus   Rt»sa> 

70.  (a.)  sempervirens  L.  |_  JU  S.  Europe 

not  yet  introduced.        -      -   778 

fig.  511.  773 

§  i.  Feroces.          -           -    778 

The  evergreen  (Field)  Rose. 
R.  scandens  Mill.  Diet. 

R.  rug&sa  Thunb. 

R.  baledrica  Desf. 
R.  atrovlrens  Viv. 

§  ii.  Bracteatce.         -             -    778 

R.  sempervlrens  globosa  Red. 
R.  sempervirens  var.  a,  scandens  Dec. 

R.  LyellH  Lindl. 
$  iii.  Cinnambmea;.       •           -    778 

Varieties  1  i.  Jc  *-      -      -  773 

R.  la"xa  Retz. 

2  Russelh'ana  JL  -* 

R.  kosingiana  Den. 
R.  songfirica  Bunge. 

3  Clarei  Bot.  Reg.  JL  -* 
The  Rose  Clare. 

R.  aristata  Lapey. 
R.  macrophj'lla.    fig.  521. 

4  Leschenaultzana  Red.  fl_  )U 

§  iv.  Pimpincllifolite.      -           -    778 

R.  CandolleAna  Don's  Mill. 

71.  multifl6ra7%ww&.l  Japan  f.  5  12.  773 

R.  rutxflla  Lindl. 
R.  pdndula  Roth. 

The  many-flowered  Rose. 

R.  ttlinini  Pall. 
R.  noliphiilla  \Villd. 

R./a'voDonn. 

R.  alpina  rar.  rulxMa  Ser. 

R.florida  Poir. 

R.  Candtilletona  p<<ndula  Red. 

R.  diffiisa  Roxb. 

R.  Candnlle^aia.  tHegant  Thor. 
JR.  Hava  Wicki. 

Varieties                             -  774 

R.  viminea  Lindl. 
R.  WebMina  Wall. 

2  Grevillei  Hort.  l_l  f.513. 

R.  reclinata  Red. 

R.  Roxburghn  Hort. 
R.  platyphytta  Red. 
3  Russelliana  1 

$  v.  CentifolitE.       -              -    778 

R.  pygmsE'a  liieb. 
R.  ktlenonhVUa  TVilld. 

4  Boursaulti  Hort.  Ji  —  1 

R.  verecunaa  Wait*. 
?  R.  damatcina  var. 

72.  Brunon»  Lindl.  1  -*     Nepal      -  775 

^  vi.   I'ttlosa-.                          -  778 

Brown's  Rose. 
R.  Brtwnii  Sprcng. 

ft.  hispida  Poir. 
R.  villnta  rar.  jiomtfera  Desv 
H.  ferebinthacea  Urn. 
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Ixi 


§  vii. 

R.  montnna  rill. 
R.  uiu-inflla  Beit. 

it.  canophyUfcoea  Beit. 

Ii.  in.Mlora  Frict. 
It.  rtu|ml;ita  liieli. 
I  s-H-iirt: 

H.  pseudo-rubiKindsa  Lejeune. 
R.  WolfcaiiL'i./ 
R.  dini.irpha  Belt. 
R.  Willden&vii  SprenB. 

K.  ini,-n>i>k,)ll,i  Willd. 

R.  itreaitria  Biel). 
K.  noribunda  Bew. 


Page 

778 


Jviii.  Can\n<c. 


-     778 


R.  ciliAto-pt'-tala  Bett. 
R.  Gmi'lini  Bunge. 

R.  cuniiM  Sevres. 
R.  colllna  Jacii. 
R.  baltica  MA. 
R.  Juml/.illii  Begs. 
R.  turbim-lla  Sn-nrts. 
H.  venisa  5»-in-/;. 
R.  corifolia  Fries. 
/t.saxatile  V/<  r. 
R.  sericea  LiW/.    fip.  522 
R.  atropurpurea  Brut. 


§  ix. 

R.  mosohata  nepaltiisis.    fig.  523. 

J  rt.  Brun6im  var.  nepalmsis  Bot.  Reg. 
R.  evratina  /Jo*c. 


§  x. 
fi.  hSstrix  Z,i«<fZ.    fig.  524. 


-    779 


-    779 


A  pp.  ii.     Half-hardy   Species    of  the    Genus 

Rosa,  not  yet  introduced.          -   779 

§  iv.  PimpfncUiJolue.        -       -    779 


R.  nankinmsis  Lour 


R.  pseudo-indica  Lindl. 


Can'ma?. 


§  x.  Banksianx. 


-    779 


-    779 


R.  recurva  Roxh. 
R.  triphVlla  Roxb. 

?  "R.  microcdrpa. 

?  R.  tfnica  var. 
R.  fragariicflora  Ser. 
R.  amygdalifdlia  Ser. 


App.  iii.    Uncertain  Species  of  Rosa.     779 

App.  iv.  A  practical  Arrangement  of  Roses 
in  actual  Cultivation  in  the  Nursery  of 
Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridyeworth, 
Hertfordshire.  -  779 


XII.  LO'WE^  Lindl.  j* 

THE  LOWE  A. 

Rbsa  sp.  Pall. 

1.  berbertfolia.  Lindl.  j» — I 


The  Berberry-leaved  Lowca. 
lldsa  simplicifolia  Sal. 
Rdsa  berberi/S^a  Pall. 

Varieties  JOL  — I 

1  glabra  Ser.  J*  — I 

2  velutina  Ser.  j*  - 

3  Redoutcana  Ser. 

11.  herberi/o//'(/  K.-.1 
R.  simplicffiliu  Sal 


812 


Persia 

fig.  594.  813 


-   813 


Page 

Sect.  V.    PO'MEJE  Lindl.     -  672.  813 


XIII.  C.'RAT,EVGUS  Lindl, 


*  _J 


fig.  672.  813 


'I'm.  THORN. 

Crat&gus    and    Mttspilus  sp.   L.  and 

others. 

Ndflier,  Alisier,  AuMpine,  Fr. 
Doom,  Uzbeer,  Mispcl,  Ger. 
Doom,  Dutch. 
Spino,  Ital. 
JEspino,  Span. 


§  i.    Cocctnece. 


-  816 


1.  coccineaL.  %    North  America  pi.  119. 

fig.  564.  in  p.  851.         -  -  816 

The  scarlet-/r«tted  Thorn. 
C.  cestivdlis  Booth. 
Mdspiltis  (gstivulis  Walt. 
Mtspilus  cocclnca  Mill. 
Thornless  American  Azarole. 
Niftier  dcarlate,  Fr. 
Scharlachrothe  Mispel,  Ger. 

Varieties  $          -          -       -  816 

2  corallina  ¥  f.  565.  in  p  852. 

C.  corallina  Lodd. 

C.  pynformts  of  some  collections. 

3  indentata  ±  f.  566.  in  p.  852. 

C.  indentata  Lodd. 

4  maxima  Lodd.  $ 

C.  c.  spinbsa  Godefroy. 
C.  fflabeUdta  Hort. 

2.  glandulosa   W.   %         North  America 

pi.  120.  fig.  567.  in  p.  853.        -817 

The  glandular  Thorn. 

?  C.  sanguinea  Pall. 

?  Mdspilus  rotundifilia  Ehrh. 


fyrus  glandulbsa  Mcench. 
C.  rotundifolia  Booth. 


-  818 


Varieties  % 

2  succulenta  Fisch.  *t 

HAespilus  succulenta  Booth. 

3  subvillosa  Z  f.  550.,  and  f.  568. 

in  p.  853. 
C.  subvilldsa  Fisch. 


ii.    Punctate. 


818 


3.  punctata^zY.  ¥  North  America  pi.  124-. 
fig.  569,  570.  in  p.  854-.  -  818 

The  dotted-/rM«'ted  Thorn. 
C.  Crus-galli  Du  Roi. 
Mespilus  cuneifblia  Ehrh. 
Mtfspilus  punctdta  Link. 
Mtspilus  cdrntfolia  Lam. 

Varieties  ¥  -  -  818 

1  rubraPursh  Z  fig.  569.  in  854. 

C.  cdiilis  Ronalds. 

2  rubra  stricta  Hort.  $ 

C.  p.  stricta  Ronalds. 

3  aurea  Pursh  £       fig.    570.    in 

p.  854. 

C.  p.  fldva  Hort. 
C.  dfilcis  Ronalds, 
a/ft  Lodd.    ' 
C.  pcnta^ynafldva  Godefroy. 


Ixii 
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4.  pyrifoliaAit.Z  North  America  pi.  122. 
fig.  571.  in  p.  854.          -         -  819 

The  Pear-tree-leaved  Thorn. 

C.  leucophteTos  (white-barked)  Mcench. 

C.  radtata  Lodd. 

C.  toinentbsa  Du  Roi. 

Mtspilus  latifilia  Lam. 

Mespilus  Calpodendron  Ehrh 

Mespilus  pyrifdlia  Link. 

Mespilus  corntfdlia  Poir. 

C.  latijdlia  Ronalds. 

C.  corntfblia  Booth. 


§  iii.    Macracdnthce,  3f     -      -  819 

5.  macracantha  Lodd.  *£     North  America 
pi.  123.  fig.  572.  in  p.  855.     -  819 
The  long-spined  Thorn. 

Variety  %  -  -  819 

2  minor  ±  fig.  573.  in  p.  855.  819 


§  iv.   Crus-galli.  %  A  -          -  820 

6.  Crus-galli  L.  ±      North  America 

pi.  124,  125.  fig.  574.  in  p.  856.  820 

The  Cock's-spur  Thorn. 
C.  Iteida  Wang. 
C.  cuneifblia  Lodd. 
Mespilus  Ibcida  Ehrh. 
Mespilus  Crus-galli  Poir. 
Mespilus  hyemalis  Walt. 
Mespilus  cuneifblia  Mcench. 
Glanzende  Mispel,  Ger. 

Varieties.  1  dk 

2  splendens  Dec.  £       fig.  575.  in 

p.  856.         -  -     820 

C.    arbutifblia  and    C.  splendens 
Lodd. 

3  ^yracanthifolia  Dec.  ¥  pi.  1 26. 

fig.  580.  in  p.  856.   -     820 
C.  pyracanthifblia  Lodd. 
Mespilus  lucida  Dunn. 

4  salicifolia  Dec.  %  pi.  127.  f.551, 

552,  553.,  and  fig.  578.  in 
p.  856.  -          -  820 

C.  salic{fblia. 

5  linearis   Dec.   ±       fig.  577.    in 

p.  856.  -  821 

Mespilus  linedris  Desf. 
C.  linedris  Lodd. 

6  nana  Dec.  &      -     fig.  552.   821 

Mespilus  nana  Dun. 

7.  (C.)  ovalifblia  Horn.  2       N.  America 

pi.  128.  fig.  579.  in  p.  856.     -  821 

The  oval -leaved  Thorn. 
C.  empties  Lodd. 
C.  Crus-galli  ovalifdlia  Bot.  Reg. 

8.  (C.)  prunifolia  Bosc.  *£      N.  America 

pi.  129.  fig.  576.  in  p.  856.     -  821 

The  Plum-leaved  Thorn. 

Mespilus  pruntfblia  Poir. 
C.  carolinidna  Lodd. 


Variety  Z 
2  ingestria  ¥ 

C.  mgestria  Lodd. 


-   821 


§  v.    NlgrtB.  ±     .  -822 

9.  nigra  Waldst.  et  Kit.  *     Hungary 

pi.  130.  fig.  581.  in  p.  857.    -  822 

The  \>\ack-fruited  Thorn. 

Mespilus  nigra  Willd. 
C.  carpdtica  Lodd. 

10.  purpurea  Bosc.  *£       pi.  131. 

fig.  582.  in  p.  857.      -  -  822 

The  purple-6ra«cAed  Thorn. 
C.  sanguinea  Hort. 

Variety  !t  823 

2  altaica  ±    f.  583.  in  p.  858. 

§  vi.   Douglasn.  ±    -         -  823 

11.  Douglasu  Lindl.  *t      North  America 

pi.  132.  fig.  584.  in  p.  858.     -  823 

Douglas's  Thorn. 

C.  punctitta  var.  brevisplna  Douglas. 

§  vii.   Flavce.  ±      -          -  823 

12.  flava  Ait.  £     North  America  pi.  133. 

fig.  585.  in  p.  859.          -         -  823 

The  yellow -fruited  Thorn. 

C.  glanduldsa  Michx.,  not  of  Walt. 
Mdspilus  Mtchatizii  Pers. 
C.  carolinidna  Poir 
C.flavissima  Hort. 


13.  (f.)  lobata  Bosc.  *t     

and  fig.  586.  in  p.  859. 

The  lobed-leaved  Thorn. 
Mespilus  lobdta  Poir. 
C.  lutea  Hort. 


fig.  544., 
-  824 


14.  trilobata  Lodd. 
in  p.  860. 


Hybrid     fig.  587. 
-        -  824 

The  three-lobed-fea»ed  Thorn. 
C.  spinoslssima  Lee. 


§viii.   Apiifoltce.  ±    - 

15.  apiifolia  Michx.  ±       North  America 

pi.  134.  fig.  589.  in  p.  860.     -  824 

The  Parsley-leaved  Thorn. 
C.  Oxyacdntha  Walt. 
C.  apiifblia  mujor  Lodd. 

Variety  ±         -         -         -825 
2  minor  £  f.  588.  in  p.  860.   825 

§  ix.   Microcdrpce.  ±   -         -  825 

16.  cordataJfi//.  %    N.America  pi.  135. 

fig.  590.  in  p.  861.          -         -  825 
The  heart-shaped-^ared  Thorn. 
C.  populifblia  Walt. 
Mespilus  &cerift>lia  Poir. 

17.  spathulata  Elliot.  Z     North  America 

pi.  136.   fig.  591.  in  p.  861.     -  825 
The  Bpathula-shapcd-leaved  Thorn. 
C.  microcdrpa  Lindl. 


CONTENTS. 
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18.  Azarolus  L.  ±     France 
fig.  592.  in  p.  862. 


§  x.    Azaroli.  ±  -  826 

pi.  137. 

-  826 

The  Azarole  Thorn. 

Yyrus  Azarolus  Scop. 
UftpOmi  AzanMus  All. 
E'pinc  d'Espugnc,  \ffiicr  de  Naples,  Pom- 
mettes  a  deux  Closes,  Fr. 

Varieties  5f      -          -          -  826 

1  With  the  leaves  hairy  beneath.  5f 

~yilt!spilus  Arbnia. 

2  With  large  deep  red  fruit.  !£ 

3  With  yellowish  white  fruit.  ± 

4  With    long    fruit    of  a   whitish 

yellow,  if 

5  With  double  flowers.  ¥ 

6  The  white  Azarole  of  Italy.  ¥ 

19.  (A.)  maroccana  Pen.  %        Morocco 

pi.  138.  fig.  594.  in  p.  862.    -  827 

The  Morocco  Thorn. 
?  C.  maura  L. 

20.  Aronia  Bosc.  %       Levant  pi.  139. 

fig.  593.  in  p.  862.  827 
The  Aronia  Thorn. 

Mespilus  Ardnia  Willcl.  Enum. 
C.  Azarblus  /3  Willd.  sp. 

21.  orientalis  Bosc.   *t       South  Europe 

pi.  140.  fig.  595.  in  p.  863.        827 

Eastern  Thorn. 


The 


Mtspiltts  orientalis  Poir. 
C.  odoratlssima  Bot.  Rep. 

Variety  ±  -  .828 

2sanguinea±  f.596.in  p.863.  828 
C.  tanacetifolia  2  taurica  Dec. 
C.  sanguinea  Schrader. 
C.  orientalis  Lindl. 

22.  tanacetifolia  Pers.  $    Greece  pi.  141. 

fig.  597.  in  p.  863.     -  .  828 

The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn. 

Mespilus  tanacetifolia  Poir. 
Mespilus  pinna  ta  Dum. 
?  Me'spilus  Celsiana.  Dum. 

Varieties  *£  -  -  828 

2  glabra  Lodd.  ¥    pi.  142.  f.  598. 

in  p.  863. 

3  Leeana  1      pi.  143.  f.  599.  in 

p.  864. 

Lee's  Seedling,  liort. 
C.  inclsa  Lee. 

§  xi.    Heterophylla.  ¥     -        -   829 

23.  heterophylla  F/ugge  %  .....    pi.  144. 

fig.  600.  in  p.  864.    -         -       -  829 

The  various-leaved  Thorn. 
C.  neapolitana  Hort. 
Mtsptlus  constantinopolitdna  Godefroy. 

§  xii.    Qxijacdnthce.  %  .  829 

24.  Oxyacantha  L.  2      Europe    pi.  145> 

146.  fig.  602.  in  p.  865.       -       829 
The  sharp-thorned  Crataegus,  or  common  Haw- 
thorn. 

The  Pyracantha  of  the  Greeks. 


Me'spilus  Oxyacdntha  Gaertn. 

E'pim-  lilnncfic,  \<>ti/t-  F.' inne,  Bois  de  Mai, 
XcHcllii-r  Aubi'iiinc,  Xi-Jticr  Aubt-pine,  Fr. 

Ilagcdoni,  (.icnit'iucr  l\\'i$sdorn,  Ger. 

Iltt^i-loon,  Dan. 

JIu ^eturn,  Swed. 

Bianco-spino,  Hal. 

Espino  bianco,  Span. 

White  Thorn,  May  Bush,  Quick,  Quickset, 
May. 


Varieties.  £ 

2  obtusata  Dec.  %  pi.  147.  f.  601. 

in  p.  864.          -          -  83O 

Mespilus  Oxyacdntha  fntcgrtfdlia 

C.  Oxyacanthbldes  Thuill. 
C.  Oxyacdntha  Fl.  Dan. 
The  French  Hawthorn. 


3  sibirica  3f     fig.  555. 

C.  sibirica  Lodd. 
C.  monugyna  L. 

4  transylvanica  Hort. 

5  goiercifolia  Booth.  ± 

p.  866. 


-   830 


-  830 
f.  603.  in 

-  830 

6  laciniata  ±      pi.  148.   f.  663.  in 

p.  865.  .  830 

C.  lacinidta  Lodd. 

7  pteridifolia    ±          fig.  604.    in 

p.  865.    -  -         -  831 

C.  pterifolia  Lodd. 
C.  pectinata  Hort. 

8  eriocarpa   Lindl.    %         pi.  149. 

fig.  607.  in  p.  865.       -  831 
C.  eriocarpa  Lodd. 

9  purpurea  Penny  3f        f.  611.  in 

P-  866.  -  831 

10  Oliveridna  ±      pi.  150.   f.  606. 

in  p.  865.  -  -  831 

C.  Oliveri&na  Bosc. 
C.  Olive  ria  Lodd. 
C.  orientalis  Lodd. 

11  melanocarpa  ±    pi.  151.  f.  605. 

in  p.  865.  -          -  831 

C.ftssa  Lee. 

C.  Oxyacdntha  rilatypMlla  Lodd. 
C.  platyphylla  Lindl. 
12aurea   Hort.    ¥         fig.  610.    in 
p.  866.  -  831 

C.fldva  Hort. 
1  3  aurantiaca  Booth.  ¥  -  831 

14  leucocarpa  5f  -  -  831 

15  multiplex  Hort.  ±      f.  609.  in 

p.  866.   -          -  -  832 

C.  O.  fibre  plena  Hort. 

16  rosea   Hort.    %         fig.  612.    in 

p.  866.      -  832 

E'pinier  Marron,  Fr. 

17  punicea  Lodd.  ¥          -  832 

C.  O.  rosea  superba  Hort. 

18  punicea  flore  pleno  Hort.  *t  832 
1  9  foliis  aureis  Lodd.  *t          .  832 

20  foliis  argenteis  Hort.  *t     -  832 

21  stricta  Lodd.  ¥        pi.  152.   832 

C.  O.  rlgida  Ronalds. 

22  Cehiuna  Hort.  ¥     -          -  832 

23  pdndula  Lodd.  ^  .  832 

24  reginas  Hort.  3f 

pi.  153.  fig.  556.  832 
Queen  Mary's  Thorn. 
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L'7  aprtulu    /.<«/</•    Y 
Js  lucida  i 

•_>;»  cantata  Smith  »f  Ayr.  3d    -   S:H 
.SO  tlcxuosa   .V'«iM  '.'/'  -•fy-   *       S:55 
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>;>.  parvilolia   Ait.  •*         North    America  | 
f..Vj7.,  anil  t'.  (ill.  in  p.  S07.    -  sll 


,, 

!J  ,   App.   ii.    Ailtlitinnnl  Spa-ii-s  »f  Crnttt  flits.   8-1 


i.   I.i-nrea  toot/ietl,  or  nearly  entire,  never  regul 

In/ted.   Y 


r«m-*iYs  ••-  ,  -  ^-  i  ';•'»'•    1:lt:v:!ia/''1'/;,l;v 

-J  ilorida  i  1i.tr.  5~>£->  and  li«j;.  fU:5    ; 

in  p.  SO'T.  (   _,\pi).  Hi.      A!i>lin!»ticul  List  of  Sort*  of  Cnt- 

Jiur.  01').  m  p.  80  <•  ^  .'^  ^^^(    Adiliti'iii*.  titkui  fruin  the  \tnncs 

]>/<ic«l   fit/(tinst    Plant*   in  tlnir  Xtirsu-if,  Init 

•>fi     \ir"inica   LutM.  2*      Virginia   fig.  5(50.,  tiut  in1/u-  Cutnlnt/in- ;    nf,  rn  <1  to  tin   Sj,,-cns 

;ind  im.(il.J.  in  p.h(i7.  -    *M  i        «/»/   r«riV^«  of  Crnt^us  as  yircn  in   this 

•yir  \"ir-hiian  Thorn. 

C.  vtrghii  na  H'-rt. 


i.  I.';I.  fi-.  <i'7.  in  p.hUT.      -  H4.'i 


.5  xv.     lVr«.'.J«/A'/.   *    «-l 
vjs.    /-'vracantha  /^r-s-.  «      South  Europe 


r//r/f///  *  —I 
L'  cruimlat-i  *  — I 

C    r,v«M/.  /,/  I!o\l'.  MSS. 
M,\/»7«.v  creuulala  i).  I). 


•>!).   olaAca  /!>///.  ?    Nepal  r..Vii,.V;.'J.  s!  1 


£w//%.*       - 
XIV.    PIIOTI'NIA  Limit,    f^     *  —I 

Tut:  PIIOTIMV. 

l-riitu*uiissi>.  I.- 


('alifornia 
fiir.  (il!).  S(iS 


Nepal     -         -  Sfifi 
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Nepal 
fig.  625.  873 


Page 

App.  i.     Species  of  Photinia   not  yet  intro- 
duced.         -  -  869 
P.  bengalensis  Wall. 
P.  SiebiMdn  Don's  Mill. 

Mespilus  Sieboldii  Blum. 
P.  IseVis  Dec. 

Cratte^gus  ke'vis  Thunb. 
P.  villosa  Dec. 

CraUe^gus  villosa  Thunb. 

XV.  COTONEA'STER  Med.  Z1** 

673.  869 
THE  COTONEASTER. 
Mttspilus  sp.  L. 

§  i.    Leaves  deciduous.   Shrubs.  &  -  870 

1.  vulgaris  Lindl.  si    Europe  f.  620.  870 

The  common  Cotoneaster. 

Mttspilus  Cotonedster  L. 
Neftier  cotonneux,  Fr. 
Quitten  Mispel,  Ger. 

Varieties  &          -          -       -   87O 

1  erythrocarpa  Led.  £fe 

2  melanocarpa  Led.  & 

3  deprdssa  Fries.  & 

2.  (v.)  tomentosa  Lindl.  *  Switzer.   870 
The  tomentose,  or  woolly,  Cotoneaster. 

Mespilus  tomentbsa  Willd.,  not  of  Lam 
Mespilus  eriocdrpa  Dec. 

3.  (v.)  laxiflora  Jacq.  *       

fig.  621,  622.  870 
The  loose-flowered  Cotoneaster. 

§  ii.    Subevergreen  or  deciduous.     Tall  Shrubs, 
or  low  Trees.  ¥   £    -          -  871 

4.  frigida  Wall.  1     Nepal      pi.  156.  871 
The  frigid  Cotoneaster. 

Pyrus  Nussia  Ham. 

5.  (f.)  affinis  Lindl.  *  1      Nepal 

pi.  157.  871 

The  related  (to  C.  frigida)  Cotoneaster. 
Mn'spilus  integerrima  Ham.  MSS. 

6.  acnminata  Lindl.  ¥  t       Nepal 

pi.  158.  872 

The  acuminated-leaved  Cotoneaster. 
Mespilus  acumindta  Lodd. 

7.  nummnlaria  Lindl.  *£  Nepal  pl.159.  872 
The  money-like-&-a0ed  Cotoneaster. 

§  iii.  Leaves  evergreen,  leathery.  Low  Shrubs, 
with  prostrate  Branches;  Trailers,  but  not 
properly  Creepers,  ik  -  -  -  872 

8.  rotundifolia  Wall.  *     Nepal 

fig.  623,  624.  872 
The  round-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

C.  mfcropkfBa  p  ITva-ursi  Lindl. 

The  Sear-berry-leaved  Nepal  Cotoneaster. 

9.  (r.)  microphylla  Wall.  * 
The  small-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

10.  (r.)  iuxifolia  Wall.  *     Nepal       873 

The  Box-leaved  Cotoneaster. 


Page 

App.  i.     Species  of  Cotonedster  not  yet  intro- 
duced. -  -  873 


C.  bacillkris  Wall 
C.  obtiisa  Wall. 


XVI.     AMELA'NCHIER  Med.  * 

673.  874 

THE  AMELANCHIEH. 
Mespilus  L. 
Pyrus  W. 
Aroma  Pers. 
Crake^gus  Lam. 
Sdrbus  Crantz. 

1.  vulgaris  Mcench.  Z  Europe  f.  626.  874 

The  common  Amelanchier. 

Mespilus  Amelanchier  L. 

Pyrus  Amelanchier  WiUd. 

Aronia  rolundifblia  Pers. 

Cratce^gus  rotundifolia  Lara. 

Stirbus  Amelanchier  Crantx. 

Alisier  Amelanchier,  Amelanchier  des  Bois, 

Niftier  a  Feuilles  rondes,  Fr. 
Felsenbirne,  Ger. 

2.  (v.)  Botryapium  Dec.  X     N.  America 

pi.  160,  161.  fig.  627,  628.  874 
The    Grape-Pear,    or    Snowy-blossomed,    Ame- 
lanchier. 

Me'spilus  canaddnsis  L. 

~M.espilus  arbbrea  Michx. 

Crat(z"gus  racemosa  Lam. 

Pyrus  jBotrydpium  Pers. 

The  Canadian  Medlar,  Snowy  Mespilus, 

June  Berry,  Wild  Pear  Tree. 
Alisier  de  Choisy,  Alisier  a  Grappes,  Fr. 
Traubenbirne,  Ger. 

3.  (v.)  sangufnea  Dec.  *t    North  America 

fig.  630,  631.  875 
The  blood-coloured  Amelanchier. 
Pyrus  sanguinea  Pursh. 
Aronia  sanguinea  Nutt. 
Mespilus  canadensis  -y  rotundifolia  Michx . 


4.  (v.)    ovalis  Dec. 


North    America 
fig.  632.  876 


The  oval-leaved  Amelanchier. 
Qratce'gus  spicata  Lam. 
Mespilus  Amelanchier  Walt. 
K.parvifldra  Doug.  MSS. 
Mespilus  canadensis  var.  a.  ovdlis  Michx. 
Pyrus  ovdlis  Willd. 
Ardnia  ovdlis  Pers. 
Amelanchier  du  Canada,  Alisier  a  E'pi, 

Fr. 
Rundblattrige  Birne,  Ger. 

Variety  %         -          .         .  876 

2  subcordata  Dec.  ± 

Ardnia  subcordata  Raf. 
Mdlus  microcdrpa  liaf. 

3  semi-integrifolia  Hook.  $ 

5.  (v.)  florida  Lindl.  *t      North  America 
fig.  633,  634.  876 

The  flowery  Amelanchier. 

Variety     -  -  877 

2  parvifolia  ± 

A.  parvifolia  Hort.  Soc.  Card. 

XVII.  ME'SPILUS  Lindl.  *    673.877 
THE  MEDLAR. 

Mespilus  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others. 
Mespilophora  sp.  Neck. 

g 


Ixvi 
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1.  germanica  L.  *    Europe  pi.  162.  877 

The  German,  or  common,  Medlar. 

Varieties          -  -          -  878 

1  sylvestris  Mill.  Diet.  35 

2  stricta  Dec.  ± 

3  diffusa  Dec.  % 
Cultivated  Varieties. 

1.  Blake's  large-fruited  Medlar. 

2.  Dutch  Medlar. 

3.  Nottingham,  or  common,  Med- 

lar. 

4.  The  stoneless  Medlar. 


2.  Smitha  Dec. 

Smith's  Medlar. 


M.  grcmdifibra  Sm. 
M.  lobuta  Poir. 


pi.  163.  878 


673.  879 


XVIII.  PY^RUS  Lmdl.  * 

THE  PEAR  TREE. 

fyrus,  Mate*,  and  Sdrbus,  Tourn. 
fyrus  and  S6rbus  L. 
Pyrdphorum  and  Apyr6phorum  Neck. 


§  i.     Pyrbphorum  Dec. 


880 


1.  communist.  %  Eur.  pi.  164, 165.  880 

The  common  Pear  Tree. 
P.  A^chras  Gaertn. 
P.  sylvtstris  Dod. 
Pyrdster  Ray. 
Poirier,  Fr. 

Genuine  Birne,  Birnebaum,  Ger. 
Pero,  Ital. 
Pera,  Span. 
Gruschka,  Russian. 

Varieties  3E  -  880 

1  /f  chras  Wallr.  It 

2  Pyraster  WaUr.  3t 

3  foliis  variegatis  3f 

4  fructu  variegato  ? 

5  sanguinole"nta  5f 
The  sanguinole  Pear. 

6  flore  pleno  ± 

Poire  de  VArmtnie  Bon  Jard. 

7  jaspida  3f 

.Bow  Chretien  d  Boisjaspt  Bon  Jard 

8  sativa  Dec.  ± 

Varieties  most  deserving  of  Culti- 
vation, selected  from  the  Hort 
Soc.  Cat.  of  Fruits  -  881 

Beurre  Diel. 

Beurre  de  Rans. 

Bezi  de  la  Motte. 

Glout  Morceau.  pi  166. 

Napoleon. 

Swan's  Egg. 

Scotch  Pears  recommended  by  Mr 
Gorrie,  as  Trees  adapted  for 
Landscape  Scenery 

The  Benvle. 

The  Golden  Knap. 

The  Elcho. 

The  busked  Lady. 

The  Pow  Meg. 

2.  (c.)  *alvif61ia  Dec.  *     France        888 

The  Sage-leaved,  or  Aurelian,  Pear  Tree. 
Poirier  Sauger  D'Ourch. 

3.  (c.)  nivalis  L.fil.  ¥     Austria      -  i 
The  snowy-fea»erf  Pear  Tree. 
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4-.  (c.)  sinaica  Thouin.  5f     Mount  Sinai 
pi.  167.  889 
The  Mount  Sinai  Pear  Tree. 
P.  StnatDesf. 
P.  p^rsica  Pers. 
The  Mount  Sinai  Medlar. 

5.  (c.)  salicifolia  L.  *t     Siberia      -  889 

The  Willow-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

6.  (c.)<?laeagnifolia/W/.*  A.  Minor  889 
The  Oleaster-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

P.  orientdlis  Horn. 

7.  (c.)  amygdaliformis  VU.  X          -  889 

The  Almond-shaped  Pear  Tree. 
P.  sylvestris  Magnol  Bot. 
P.  salictfolia  Lois. 

8.  sinensis  Lindl.  %  China  pi.  168.  889 
The  Chinese  Pear  Tree. 

Pyrus  communis  Lois. 

P.  slnica  Royle. 

Ri  vulgo  Nas,  Japanese. 

The  sandy  Pear,  Snow  Pear,  Sand  Pear. 

Sha  lee,  Chinese. 

9.  bollwylleriana  Dec.t     France 

pi.  169.  890 
The  Bollwyller  Pear  Tree. 
P.  PoUver\&  L. 
P.  auriculdris  Knoop. 

10.  crenata  Don.  ±  Nepal  f.  638,  639.  890 
The  notched-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

11.  variolosa  Wall.  ±  Nepal  pi.  170.  891 
The  variable-teawed  Pear  Tree. 

P.  Pashia  Ham. 

App.  i.   Species  of  Pyrus  belonging  to  the  Sec- 
tion Pyrophorum,  and  not  yet  introduced.  891 

P.  cuneifblia  Gus. 
P.  parvm&ra  Desf. 

P.  sylvestris  cr&ica  C.  Bauh. 
P.  Michauxii  Bosc. 
P.  indica  Colebr. 

§  ii.   Maftw.  5  -  891 

12.  Malus  L.  ±    Eur.  pi.  171,  172.  891 

The  common,  or  wild,  Apple  Tree. 
P.  Mdlus  mitt's  Wallr. 
Mdlus  communis  Dec. 
Pommier  commun,  Fr. 
Genuine  Apfelbaum,  Ger. 


13.  (M.    acerba  Dec. 


Europe   -  892 

The  sour-fruited  Apple,  or  common  Crab  Tree. 
fyrus  Mdlus  austira  Wallr. 
mdlzts  actrba  Merat. 
Mdlus  communis  sylvdstris  Desf. 
Mdlus  sylv^stris  Fl.  Dan. 
P.  Mdlus  Sm. 
Pommier  sauvageon,  Fr. 
Holxapfelbaum,  Ger. 

14-.  (M.)prunifolia  W.  t  Siberia    -  892 
The  Plum-tree-leaved  Apple.  Tree,  or  Siberian 
Crab. 

P.  MiilusB  Ait. 
Mdlus  hybrida  Desf. 

15.  (M.)  baccata  L.  *     Siberia      -  892 
The  berry-like-frwted  Apple  Tree,  or  Siberian 
Crab. 

Mdlus  baccdta  Desf. 
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16.  (M.)  dioica  W.  %    -      -  892 

*The  dicecious-«&rftf  Apple  Tree. 
P.  apdtala  Munch. 
Mulus  dioica  Audib. 

17.  (Af.)  astracanica  Dec.  ¥  Persia  893 

The  Astrachan  Apple  Tree. 
Mdlus  astracanica  Dum. 

Varieties   of   P.  Ma/«s    cultivated  for   their 
Fruit.  -  -  893 

The  Red  Astrachan. 
The  White  Astrachan. 

The  transparent  Crab  of  Moscow. 
The  Black  Crab. 
The  Court  pendu  plat. 
The  Lincolnshire  Holland  Pippin. 
The  Tulip  Apple. 
The  Violet  Apple. 
The  Cherry  Crab. 

A  subvar.  of  P.  (M.)  baccdta. 
The  Supreme  Crab. 
Bigg's  Everlasting  Crab. 

18.  coronaria    L.    *t       North    America 

pi.  174.  908 

The  garland-flowering  Apple  Tree. 
Mulus  coronaria  Mill. 
Crab  Apple,  Sweet-scented  Crab,  Amer. 

19.  (c.)  angustifolia  Ait.  ¥        Carolina 

pi.  175.  909 

The  narrow-leaved  Apple  Tree. 
P.  coronaria  Wang. 
Mdlus  sempervlrens  Desf. 
P.  pumila  Hort. 

20.  spectabilis   Ait.  2     China 

pi.  176.  909 

The  showy-flowering  wild  Apple  Tree,  or  Chi- 
nese Crab  Tree. 

Mulus  spectabilis  Desf. 
Mdlus  sindnsis  Dum. 


App. 


Additional  Species  of  Pi/rus  belonging 
to  the  Section  Mdlus.  -  909 


P.  quinquefl&ra  Hamilt. 
P.  Sievfeii  Led. 

P.  nov.  ip.  Sievers. 


-         -  910 
21.  4  Via  Ehrh.  *t     Europe  -  -  910 

The  White  Beam  Tree. 

CraUe'gut  AVia  var.  a.  L. 
M&pilus  A  Via  Scop. 
Sdrous  A  Via  Crantz. 
AYtVx  Theophrdsti  L'Obel. 
White  Wild  Pear,  White  Leaf  Tree,  Red 
Chess  Apple,    Sea   Otiler,   Cumberland 
Hawthorn,  Gerard. 
Alisicr  AUouchier,  Alisier  blanc,  Fr. 
Mehlbeerbaum,  Mehlbaum,  Ger. 
Aria,  Sorba  pilosa,  Ital. 
Mostaco,  Span. 
Axelbeer,  Danish. 
Oxilbcar,  Swedish. 

Varieties  t  -  910 

1  obtusi  folia  Dec.  5f 

P.  A.  ova  Us  Hort. 

2  acutifolia  Dec.  *t 

Cratafgus  longifdUa  N.  Du  Ham. 
?  P.  alplna  Willd. 

3  undulata  Lindl.  ¥     pi.  177. 

4  angustifolia  Lindl.  5f 

5  rugosa  Lindl.  ¥ 
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6  erotica  Lindl.  5f 

P.  A.  rotundifblia  Hort. 
P.  grce^ca  Hort. 

7  bullata  Lindl.  % 

P.  A.  acumindta  Hort. 

22.  (A.)  intermedia  Ehrh.  If  Europe  912 

The  intermediate  White  Beam  Tree. 
Cratofgus  A  Via  /S  L. 
Crata^gus  scdndica  Wahl 
Crata^gus  suecica  Ait. 
Alisier  de  Fontainebleau,  Fr. 
Schwedischcr  Mehlbaum,  Ger. 

Varieties  %  -  -  912 

1  latifolia  Dec.  % 

CrattE^gus  latifdlia  Poir. 
Sdrbus  latifdlia  Pers, 
Crata^gus  denUita  Thuil. 

2  angustifolia  Dec.  *  fig.  64O. 

P.  ediilis  Willd. 

23.  (A.)  vestita  Wall.  %  Nepal  pi.  178.  912 

The  clothed  White  Beam  Tree. 
Pi/rus  nepaUnsis  Hort. 
Sdrbus  vestita  Lodd. 


App.  i. 


Additional  Species  of  Pyrus  belong- 
ing to  the  Section  A  Via.          -  913 


§iv.    Tormindria  Dec. 
24.  torminalis  Ehrh. 


-  913 


Europe 

pi.  179.   913 

The  griping-/r«i"ted  Service  Tree. 
Cratte^gus  torminiilis  L. 
Sdrbus  torminalis  Crantz. 
The  Maple-leaved  Service  Tree. 
Alisier  des  Bois,  Fr. 
Elzbear  Baum,  Ger. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Pyrus  belonging  to 
the  Section  Tormindria.  -  915 

P.  rivulkris  Doug.    fig.  642,  643. 


v.     Eriolobus  Dec. 


-  915 


25.   trilobata  Dec.  %     Mount  Lebanon    915 


The  three-lobed-fearerf  Pear  Tree. 
lobtita  Labill. 


§  vi.     Sorbus  Dec. 


26.  auriculata  Dec.  5f     Egypt 

The  auricled  Service  Tree. 
Sdrbut  auricuUtta  Pers. 


915 
915 


27.  pinnatifida  Ehrh.  3!    Britain. 

pi.  180.  915 

The  pinnatifid-teawed  Service  Tree. 
S<>rbus  hljbrida  L. 
Pyrus  hybrida  Sm.,  not  of  Willd. 
The  Bastard  Service  Tree. 

Varieties  $          -          -      -  916 

2  lanugindsa  ¥ 

3  pendula  5f 

Stfrbta  h\jbrida  ptwittla  Lodd. 

4  arbuscula  Dec.  % 


28.  aucuparia  Gtsrtn. 


Europe 

pl.181.  916 

The  Fowler's  Service  Tree,  or  Mountain  Ash. 
Sdrbus  aucupdria  L. 
Mi'.v//////\  aucupdria  All. 
Quicken   Tree,   Quick  Beam,    Wild    Ash, 
Wild    Service,    Wichen    Tree,    Rowan 
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Tree,  Rowne  Tree,  Roan  Tree,  Roddan, 
Routrv,  Mountain  Service,  Witchen, 
Wild  Sorb,  Wichen,  Whitten,  Wiggen 

Sorbier  des  Oiteleurs,  Sorbier  des  Oiseaux, 

Fr. 

Vogel  Beerbaum,  Ger. 
Sorbo  Salvatico,  Ital. 

Varieties  ¥         -         -       -  916 

2  fructu  luteo  ¥ 

3  foliis  variegatis  ± 

4  fastigiata  ¥ 

29.  americana  Dec.  %      North  America 

pi.  182.  920 
The  American  Service. 

Strbus  americana  Pursh. 
Sorbits  americana  var.  /3  Michx. 

30.  microcarpa  Dec.  Z    North  America  921 

The  small-fruited  Service. 

Srfrfru*  aucupdria  a.  Michx. 
Strbu*  micrdntka  Dum. 
S6rbiu  microcdrpa  Pursh. 

31.  SorbusG&rtn.t  Barbary  pi.  183.  921 
The  True  Service. 

Stirbus  domtstica  L. 
Yyrtis  domdstica  Sm. 
The  Whitty  Pear  Tree. 
Cormier,  Sorbier  cultive,  Fr. 
Speyerlingsbaum,  Sperberbaum,  Ger. 
/orlo,  ItS. 


Varieties  ¥  - 

2  maliformis  Lodd.  3t 

La  Corme-Pomme,  Fr. 

3  pyriformis  Lodd.  3t 

La  Corme-Poire,  Fr. 


-  921 


32.  lanuginosa  Dec. 


The  v/oo\\y-leaved  Service  Tree. 
P.  hybrida  lanugindsa  Hort. 
Strbus  lanttgindsa  Kit. 


?  Hungary 

pi.  184.  924 


33.  spuria  Dec. 


Kamtschatka 

pi.  185.  fig.  645.  924 


The  spurious  Service  Tree. 
F.  hjbrida  Mcench. 
Sorbtts  sphria  Pers. 
Me'spilus  sorbtfdlia  Poir. 
P.  wrbifblia  Bosc,  not  of  Sm. 
?  P.  sambuctfdlia  Cham. 


925 


Variety  ¥ 
2  p^ndula  Hort.  ¥ 

S6rbus  hybrida  p&ndula  Lodd. 
P.  spuria  sambuctfdlia  Hort.  Brit. 

App.  i.    Additional  Species  of  Pyrus  belonging 
to  the  Section  Sorbius.    -         -  925 

P.  foliol&sa  Wall. 
P.  hircina  Wall. 
Other  Sorts. 

§  vii.    Adenorachis  Dec.  *        -  925 

34.  arbutifolia  L.fil.*     North  America 

fig.  646.  925 

The  Arbutus-leaved  Aronia. 

Cratafgus  pyrtfdlia  Lam. 

Aronia  nyrtfdlia  Pers. 

?  Crate  *gits  serrdta  Poir. 

M&pilus  urbultfblia  Schmidt. 

Varieties  *  -   926 

2  intermedia  Lindl.  slk 


3  serotina  Lindl.  ft 

4  piimila  ft     f.  647,  648. 

Mt'spilns  piimila  Lodd. 

35.  (a.)  melanocarpa  W.        N.  America 

fig.  649.  926 

The  black-fruited  Aronia. 
P.  urbuttfdlia  /3  Willd. 
Ardnia  arbutifdlia  Pers. 

Variety  ft  927 

2  subpubescens  Lindl.  ft 

36.  (a.)   floribunda   Lindl.  ft          North 

America     -  -  927 

The  abundant-flowered  Aronia. 

37.  (a.)  depressaizW/.ft  North  America 

927 
The  depressed  Aronia. 

38.  pubens  Lindl.  ft     N.  America    -  927 

The  downy-branched  Aronia. 

39.  grandifolia  Lindl.  ft     North  America 

fig.  650.  928 

The  large-leaved  Aronia. 

§viii.     ChamcemtspilusDec.!*     928 

40.  Chamaemespilus  Lindl.  ft       Europe 

fig.  651.  928 

The  dwarf  Medlar. 

Crata^gus  Chamcemtspilus  Jacq. 
Wldspflus  Chameemdspilus  L. 
Sdrous  Chamtemdspilus  Crantz. 
The  Bastard  Quince. 

App.  i.      Species    of  Pyrus    not    sufficiently 
known.   ...  923 

P.  alniftlia  Limit. 
P.  tomentosa  Dec. 

JAalut  tomenOna  Dum. 
P.  rubicunda  Hoffman*. 

XIX.     CTDO'NIA   Tourn.  ±  ft     -  929 
THE  QUINCE  TREE. 

Pyrtis  sp.  L. 

1.  vulgaris  Pers.  2     Crete    pi.  186.  929 

The  common  Quince  Tree. 
Tyrus  Cydania  L. 
C.  europ^a  Sav. 

Varieties  ±  -   929 

1  pyriformis  Hort.  5E 

2  maliformis  Hort.  t 

3  lusitanica  Du  Ham.  *t 

2.  sinensis  Thouin.  ±  China  pi.  187.  931 

The  China  Q"ince  Tree. 
Pyrus  simtnsis  Poir. 

3.  japonica  Pers.  ft    Japan   fig.  952.  931 

The  Japan  Quince  Tree. 

?  Yi/rus  japdnica  Thunb. 
Ch&nomeles  japdnica  Lindl. 


Varieties  at 

2  flore  albo  afc 

3  flore  semi-pleno  *. 


-  932 


App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Cydonia.     932 

C.  Sumbdthia  Hamilt. 
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Rosaceee, 


I  .pp.  I.      Half-hardy    Species    of 
§  Pomece,  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  Genera 
containing  hardy  Species.  -   932 

Raphiolepis  Lindl.  -  932 

indica  Lindl.     fig.  653. 

Cratte^gus  indica  L. 
*alicif61ia  Limit,    fig.  654. 
rubra  Limit. 

Crata^evi  ritbra  Lour. 

Mfrpiliu  lint'ntit  Poir. 
phieostemon  Lindl. 

R.  iiulica  Hot.  Reg. 
Laureiri  Spreng. 

Crataffftu  (ndica  Lour, 
spiralis  Don't  Mill. 

JAetpilut  ipiralit  Blume. 

Eriobotrya  Lindl.  -  933 

japonica  Lindl.     fig.  655,  656. 

Mespilus  japdnica  Thunb. 

Crata^gus  Bibas  Lour. 

Lou-Koet,  Japan. 
elliptica  Lindl. 

MAftta  Cuila  Ham.  MUS. 
cordata  iinrf/. 
obtusifolia  Dec. 
chinensis  G.  Don. 

Kageneck«z  Ruiz  et  Pav.     -  -  934 

crataegoides  D.  Don.     fig.  657. 

K.  cratcegifdlia  Lindl. 
obUnga  R.  et  P. 
lanceolata. 
glutindsa. 

App.  II.      Half-hardy    Species    of  Rosacece, 
belonging  to  the  Suborder  Sanguisorbece.  934 

Margyricarpus  setbsus  R.  et  P.        -  -^  934 

E'mpetrum  pinndtum  Lam.  Diet. 
clstrum  barbdtu 
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Ancistrum  barbdtum  Lam.  111. 
Cercocarpus  fbCbentllpUfe*  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 

Bertoldnia.  guieroldes  Moc.  et  Sesse. 
Acae^na  Vahl. 
Potdrium  L. 
spinosum  L. 
caudatum  Ait. 


CliflFortirt 

ilicifblia  L. 
obcordata  L. 


fig.  658. 


-  934 

-  934 


-    935 


Calycanthdcece  Lindl.  *     935 
I.  CALYCA'NTHUS  Lindl.  &  935,  936 

THE  CALYCANTHUS,  or  American  Allspice. 
Calycunthi  sp.  L. 
Buttnlria.  Du  Ham.,  not  ofL. 
Seurrtriz  Ehrh. 
Bast&ri&  Adams. 
Pompadour  A  Bucho%. 
Calycante,  Fr. 
Ketch  Blume,  Ger. 

1.  floridus  L.  &   N.  America  f.  659.  936 

The  flowery  Calycanthus,  or  Carolina  Allspice. 
C.  stMlis  Walt. 

Sweet-scented  Shrub,  in  Carolina. 
Common  American  Allspice. 

Varieties  Sit  -  -  -   936 

1  oblongus  Dec.  i 

2  ovatus  Dec.  &t 

3  asplenifolius  Lodd.  Sfc 

4  ferax  Lodd.  & 

5  glaucus  Lodd.  £t 

6  inodorus  Lodd.  Sk 

7  longifolius  Lodd.  * 

8  variegatus  Lodd.  Sfc 
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2.  (f.)  glaucus  mild,  at  Carol,  f.  660.  937 

The    glaucous-leaved    Calycanthus,   or  fertile- 
flowered  American  Allspice. 
C.ftrtflis  Walt. 

Variety     ...   937 
2  oblongifolius  Nutt.  & 

3.  laevigatus  Willd.  *  N.  Amer.  f.  661.  937 

The  glabrous-^-af^d  Calycanthus. 
C.  ferax  Michx. 
C.  pennsylvdnicus  Lodd. 

II.  CHIMONA'NTHUS   Lindl.  * 

935.  937 
THE  CHIMONANTHUS,  or  Winter  Flower. 

Mer«'ria  Nees. 
Calycdnthi  sp.  L. 

1 .  fragrans  Lindl.  *     Japan     f.  662.  938 

The  fragrant-flowered  Chimonanthus. 
Calycanthus  prce^cox  L. 
Merdtia  fragrans  Nees. 
O^bai,  or  Rhbai,  Ksempf. 
The  Winter  Flower. 
Calycante  de  Japan,  Fr. 
Japanische  Kelch  Blume,  Ger. 

Varieties  ^  -  -   938 

2  grandiflorus  Lindl.  &  f.  663. 

3  liiteus  Hort.  & 


GranatdcecB  D.  Don. 


I.  PUNNICA  Town.  ±  i 

THE  POMEGRANATE  TREE. 

The  Carthaginian  Apple. 
Grenadier,  Gr. 
Granate,  Ger. 
Melograno,  Ital. 
Granados,  Span. 

1.  Crranatum  L.  *£     Asia 

The  common  Pomegranate  Tree. 
Varieties 

1  rubrum  Dec.  ±  f.  664. 

2  r.  flore  pleno  Trew.  ik 

3  albescens  Dec.  SI 

4  a.  flore  pleno  Dec.  * 

5  flavum  Hort,  Sfe 


939 
.939 


-  939 


939 


2. 


nana  i.«tJ 


Tlie  dwarf  Pomegranate. 

P.  americdna  ndna  Tourn. 
P.  Grandtum  ndnum  Pers. 


North    America 
fig.  065.  942 


Qnagrdcea  Lindl. 


_J942 


*i_l    *_J 


F&chsia  L.  *  t_J  «_| 

microphjlla  H.  B.  rf  A-u.^A.  *  |  _  (    fig. 
(hymifblia  H.  B.  et  Kunth.  *  I  _  I 
r&sea  Auis  et  Pav.  *  I  _  | 

F.  lyciSide*  Hot.  Reg. 
parviftora  Z-ind/.  *  I  _  | 

F.  ovitta  Moc.  et  Sesse. 
arborescens  Sim*,  f  I  _  I 

F.  racemota  Moc.  et  S«sse. 

F.  ama?na  Hort. 

F.  tomelitode*  Mot.  et  Setf. 
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grfcills  LlmH.  *l — I 

F.  decuttata  Grah. 

var.  2  multifl6ra  Lindl.  *  l_J 
macros  temon  Ruiz  et  Pav.  *        I 

var.  2  tenella  D«.  | I  * 

F.  grdcilu  var.  tentfUa  Lindl. 
cdnija  Lindl.  »  I — I 
Tirgata  Sri-/.  *l — I 
coccinea  Ait.  *  I I    fig.  667. 

F .  pendula  Salisb. 

F.  maffelldnica  Lam. 

Nahiisia  cocc/rca  Schneevoogt. 

SAr«n»«ra  cocc/nea  Moench. 

apetala  Ruiz  et  Pav.  *  | | 

discolor  Lindl.  *  \ | 

bacillaris  Lindl.  *  | | 

hjbrida  Srat.  *  I j 

globbsa  Hort.  *  I I 

var.  2  Iongifl6ra  Hort,  *.  i     I 
longiflora  Hort.  *  I I 

F.  longipedunculiita  Beaton, 
specidsa  Hort.  »  I — I 
grand  iflora  Hort.  *  i     I 

prieVox  Hort.  *  I I 

Thompsbnii  Hort.  *  I — 1 
excorticata  i.  Jii.  *l — I    fig- 668- 

Skinner*  excorticata  Forst. 
Other  Varieties 
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'Lythrdcece. 


Hehma  * I 

*alicif61ia  Link  et  Otto.  » |    fig.  669. 

Ne»a?a  salicifolia  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 

LyMrum Jldvum  Spreng. 
myrtifdlia  Hort.  Berol.  * | 

Lythrum  apfliilum  Spreng. 
linearifolia  Hort.  *  — I 

H .  salicifolia  var. 
syphilitica  Dec.  <t  __| 


indica  L.  it  I     I    fig.  670. 
parvif  olia  Roxb.  *  Q 
reginffi  Hor6.  *  D 


945 
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Tamaricdce<B. 


.     946 


I.  TA'MARIX  Desv.  fife          -  946,  947 
THE  TAMARISK. 

The  species  qf  Tdmarix  of  authors  that 

have  4  stamens  and  5  stamens. 
Tamaris,  Fr. 
Tamarisken,  Ger. 

1.  gallica.L.  *    France     -    fig.  67 1.947 

The  French  Tamarisk. 

T.  narbontnsis  Lob. 
Tamariscus  gdllicus  All. 
Tamariscus  pentdndrus  Lam. 

Varieties  *  -  -   948 

1  stibtilis  Ehrenberg  & 

2  narbonensis  Ehrh.  & 

3  nilutica  Ehrh.  * 

4  arborea  Sieb.  & 

5  mannifera  Ehrh.  3fe 

6  heterophylla  Ehrh.  Si 

7  libanotica  Lodd.  * 

The  Rosemary -like  Tamarisk. 

App.  i.     Other  hardy  Species  or  Varieties  of 
Tdmarix.  *          -  -  948 

T.  tetrandra  Pal.  3fc 

T.  gdllica  Habl. 
T.  laxa  Willd.  3fe 
T.  elongata  Led.  3* 
T.  gr4cilig  Willd.  S& 
T.  hfspida  Willd.  & 

T.  pentdndra  var.  Pall. 

T.  gdllica  var.  /9  Willd. 

T.  lomentbta  Smith. 

T.  eanSicfnt  Desv. 


r.  ramoslssima  Le<{.  Sfe 

T.  gatlica  Sievers. 
T.  Pallas.'.'  Desv.  3fc 

T.  pentdndra  Pall. 

T.  ^u'//ira  Bieb. 

T.  paniculata  Stev. 
T.  cupressif6rmis  Led.  ^fe 
T.  parviflora  Dec.  * 
T.  tetragyna  Ehrenb.  3fe 
.  effiisa  Ehrenb.  ^ 
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App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Sorts  of  Tdmarix.   949 


T.  africina  Poir. 

T.  grf«»co  var.  y  Willd. 
T.  canariensis  Willd. 
T.  pycnocArpa  Dec. 
T.  passerinuides  Del. 

var.  I  divaricata  Ehrh. 
2  Hamm6ni*  Ehrh. 
Z  macrocarpa  Ehrh. 
Other  Species  or  Sorts. 


II.  MYRICAVRIA  Desv.  *        946.  949 
THE  MYRICARIA. 

The  species  of  Tdmarix  of  authors  that 
have  monadelphous  stamens. 

1.  germanica  JDm>.  *  Europe  f.  672.  949 

The  German  Myricaria,  or  German  Tamarisk. 
Tdmarix  germdnica  L. 
TamariscuA  gcrmdnicus  Lob. 
Tamariscus  decdndrus  Lam. 
Tdmarix  decdndra  Moench. 
Tamaris  d1  Allemagne,  Fr. 
Deutschen  Tamarisken,  Ger. 


2.  dahurica  Dec.  &     Siberia 

The  Dahurian  Myricaria. 

Tdmarix  dahurica  Willd. 


-  949 


App.  i. 


Other   Sorts   of  Myricaria   not   yet 
introduced.          -  -  950 


M.  squamdsa  Desv. 

?  M.  dahurica  var. 
M.  longifbliaDec. 

Tdmarix  germdnica  Pall. 

Tdmarix  decdndra  Pall. 

Tdmarix  longtfdlia  Willd. 

M.  linearifdlia  Desv. 
M.  herbacea  Desf. 

Tumarix  germdnica  subherbdcea  Pall. 
M.  bracteata  Royle. 
M.  elegans  Royle. 


Philadelphdcea. 


950 


PHILADE'LPHUS  L.  st  -  950,  951 

THE  PHILADELPHIA,  or  Mock  Orange. 
Syringa  Tourn.,  not  ofL. 
Philadelphus,  Fr. 
Pfeifcnstrauch  (Pipe  Shrub),  Ger. 
Pipe  Privet,  Gerard. 
The  Syringa  of  the  gardens. 


i.     Stems   stiff  and   straight. 
Racemes. 


Flowers   in 
-   951 
coronarius  L.  *     South    Europe 

fig.  673.  951 
The  garland  Philadelphus. 

Syringa  suaveolens  Moanch. 

Varieties  flfe  -  -   951 

1  vulgaris  Schkuhr.  at 

2  nanus  Mill.  * 

3  flore  pleno  Lodd.  * 

4  variegatus  Lodd    * 
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P«gt 
2.  (c.)  inodorus//.  *  Carolina  f.674.  952 

Page 
C.  gracili*  R.  Br.  lik  |  |                                 .                            957 

The  scentless-./fcwcm*  Philadelphus. 
Syrlnga  inodora  Mcench. 

C.  quadrifida  R.  Br.  4fc  |  |                   .                  .                   957 
C.  clavata  Cunningh.  dfe  |  |           .                  .                          957 

P.  laxus  in  many  English  gardens. 

Melaleuca  squamea  Labill.  Sifc  |  |        -                                      957 

M.  linearifolia  Sm.  Slk  l_l        -                    -               fig.  685      957 

3.  (c.)  Zejheri  Schrad.  it  N.  Amer.  952 

Zeyher's  Philadelphus. 

Uletrotiderei  hytnijriflilia  Cay. 
M.  pulch^lla  R.  Br.  &  I  I                    -                                        957 
M.  Aypericifolia  Sm.  !tt  l_|                               -       fig.  687      957 

4.  verrucosus  Schrad.  *    North  America 

M.  s!|uarr6saSm.  Sfc  |  |       -                                                      957 
Eud&mia  tetragona  «.  Br.  ±  |  |                  -           fig.  686     958 

f.  675.  952 

The  warted  Philadelphus. 

Sect.  II.  EULEPTOSPE'RME^E.  luJ  «n_J  958 

P.  grandiflorus  Lindl. 

EncalyptusresiniferaSm.il  |        -      fig.  688,  689.  691.    958 

5.  (v.)  latifolius  Schrad.  s»      N.  America 

The  Iron  Bark  Tree. 
E.  robusta  Sm.  f  |  |        .                  .              -       pi   188     959 

fig.  676.  953 

The  String  Bar*  TrTe. 

The  broad-leaved  Philadelphus. 
P.  pubtscens  Cels. 

E.  viminalis  LabUl.  1  l_J             -                   fig.  692,  693.    959 
E.omygdalinaiaW//.  i  1  |            .               fig.  694,  695.    959 
E.  piperlta  Sm.  f_  (  (                      .                  fiR.  696,  697.    959 

6.  (y.  )  floribundus  Schrad.  &  N.  Amer.  953 

The  abundant-flowered  Philadelphus. 

The  lilue  Gum  Tret. 
E.  cordata  Lalrill.  $  l     1                                       .    fig.  698.    959 
E.  pulverulmta  Sim*.  T  l__J           -                  -       fig.  697.    959 

§  ii.     Stems  more  slender,    rambling,    twiggy, 

E.  diversitolia  Bonpl.  j  |  |            .                                          .    959 

and   loose.       Flowers   solitary,   or  2   or  3 
together.          -                                          -  954 
7.  laxus  Schrad.  *    N.  Amer.  f.  677.  954 

The  loose-growing  Philadelphus. 
P.  humilis  Hort. 

E.  niprtfa  Hort'.  Berol. 
E.  hetervphijlla  Swt. 
E.  an&utifalia  Hort. 
Several  other  Species  of  Eucal5'ptns        -                 -                   959 
Angrfphora  cordifolia  Car.  tt  \      1       .                      «„  gqg     g6o 
Metrotideros  hispidu,  Sm. 
A.  lanceolata  Car.  tt  \  |                                       .    fig.  702.    950 

P.  pubescens  Lodd. 

Metrosidfroi  spttiidens  Gsertn. 

8.  (1.)  grandiflorus  Wttld.  *  N.  Amer.  954 

Callistemon  olignns  Dec.  *k  |  |        .                                    .    960 

The  large-flowered  Philadelphus. 
P.  inodorus  Hort. 

Metrotidcros  sultgnus  Sm. 
C.  lanceohltus  Dec.  *  |  |         -                  .              fi_  70O     9fio 
Metrotiderot  lanceuljlu*  Sm.                                  *'             96° 

P.  Idxus  Lodd. 

JMetrotidero*  cflrina  Bot.  Mag. 

9.  hirsutus  Nutt.  »   North  America. 

Metrosideros  corifolius  Vent.  H  \  |         .                   fie   7O5      Qfil 
The  Coris-leaved  Iron  Wood.      — 

f.  678,  678  a.  954 
The  hairy-leaved  Philadelphus. 
P.  vilttsus  and  P.  grdcilis  Lodd. 

Ltpiotpe-rmum  amUguim.  Sm. 
Leptosp*mum  grandifolium  Sm.  *  |  |         .         fig.  701.    961 
L.  lanigerum  Ait.  ft  \  ) 
Philadelphia  lanfgerut  Ait. 

10.  tomentosus  Wall.  Sfe     Nepal       -  955 

Billotirt  marginata  R.  Br.  H  |  i           .                                      961 
Lepiospermum  marKinatum  Labill. 

The  woolly-leaved  Philadelphus. 
P.  nepale'nsis  Lodd. 
?  P.  triflorus  Royle. 

B.  flexuosa  D.  Don.  *  |_J          -                  -                             961 
Fabricia  myrtifoliaG«r<n.  *  |  |           -               -    fig  703     961 
F.  stricta  Lodd.  *  1  |    -                                      -                     -     %1 
Bae'ckirt  virgata  Andr-  *  |  |            -                  -    filt  704     961 

Leptotpfrmian  virg&tumForsk. 

II.  DECUMA^RIA  L.  &  -J  *  950.  955 

Melaleiica  virgata  L.  fil. 

THE  DECUMARIA. 
Fors$thi&  WaU.t  not  of  Vahl. 

Sect.  III.   Afy'RTE^E.  1  »_J   »i_j     95] 

1.  barbara  L.  JL  Carolina  f.  679,  680.  955 

fsidium  Cattleyu'niini  Sabine.  T  1     1                        ca  7/v-     aK-. 
Cattlev's  Guava.                                                            ng.  <Ut>.    9(»1 

The  barbarous  Decumaria. 

P.  coriaceum  Marsh. 

D.  radlcans  Mcench. 

P.  chintuse  Lodd. 

-D.  Forsythia  Michx. 
D.  prostnita  Lodd. 

Myrtus  communis  L.  «iuJ     -          -  961 
The  common  Myrtle. 

Variety  Jk    -          -              -  955 

Varieties  m\  I         .           .  953 

2  sarmentosa  Dec.  Jc 

D.  sarmentosa  Bosc. 

§  i.  Melanocdrpa  Dec.  ft  i  |  -  963 

Forsfthia.  scdndens  Walt. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  ligneous   Plants   of  the 
Order  "Philadelphdcea.          -  956 
Deutzia  scabra  Thunb.  *-J    f.  681.  950. 

1  romana  Dec.  *  \  | 
The  common  broad-leaved,  or  Roman   Myrtle 
2  tarentlna  Mill.  Jc.  m\_J 

siaas^^s^S11^ 

4Kcaa^"^'S- 

D.  corymbosa  R.  Br. 

5  Th<!  ^."da'usian,  or  Orange-leaved,  Myrtle. 

VMladelphus  corymbdsus  Wall. 

D.  staminea  R.  Br. 

The  Portugal  MyrtleT 
M.  ii<-tit,'i  Mill.  Diet. 

¥hi/<i<telphui  itamfneut  Wall. 

D.  Bruiv.niM  Wall. 

fi  Kxi™!:       \f'tt    7^'      ^P^  Myrtle  «l  i     f 

Leptotpe-rmum  icdbrum  Wall. 

The  broad-leaved  Dutch  Myrtle. 

7  minSaSt^Sg5^  M^e- 

Myrtdcece.  1  i_J  *  i_J  «  i_j    956 

The  Rotanary,  or  Thyme-leaved  Myrtle. 

Sect.  I.   MELALEU'CE^B.    1  i_J    ft  i_J    -  956 

Tristania  neriifblia  R.  Br.  *  i_J                  .           fiK.  682.    956 

^  ii.  Leucocdrpa  Dec.  *|  |  .  953 
8  leucocfirpa  Dec.  *  i  l 
The  white-berried  MyrtleT 

Melalnca  nertifMia  Sims. 
MeltUeiica  salictfolia  Bot.  Rep. 

\  iii.  Garden  Varieties.  Hi    |  .  953 

Beaufdrtia  decussata  R.  Br.  3k  i    J               .           fig.  633.    957 
Calothamnus  villosa  «.  Br.  sifc  |  |                  .       fig.  534.    957 

1.  Gold-striped  broad-leaved  Myrtle 

«k  .       1 
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2.  Broad-leaved  Jew's  Myrtle  *  uJ    , 

3.  Gold-striped    Orange-leaved    Myrtle 

*  l | 

4.  Silver-striped  Italian  Myrtle  *  | | 

5.  Striped-leaved  Myrtle  «  i | 

6    Silver-striped    Rosemary    leaved 
Myrtle  *  i_J 

7.  Silver-striped     Nutmeg  Myrtle 

*  l 1 

8.  Cock's-comb,  or  Bird's-nest  Myrtle 

it  i    i 

9.  Spotted-leaved  Myrtle  *  i | 

*/.  tomentosa  Ait.  *  l_J  -  -       «g-  707.    964 

M.  cantscent  Ix>ur. 
M .  tenuifblia  Sm.  *t  I I      - 

Sect.  IV.    CHAM,ELAUCIE\!£.  *  i_l    -  964 

Chamcelancium  ciliJltum  Desf.  *  I — I 
Calythrix  glabra  R.  Br.  *  | — | 
C.  ericSJdes  Cunningh.  *  I — I 
Darwfnta  fascicularis  Rudge.  «  U-J 


-  964 
fig.  708.  964 

-  964 

-  964 


Passiflordcea.  1  1 0  1  -J  964 


Fasti  fl  oi  a  cserulea  L.  1 

var.  a  angustif61ia  Hort.  1 
Z  glaucophtflla  Hort.  1 

4  Colvillit  Swt.  1 

5  racembsa  Hort.  1 


fig.  709.    964 


P.  <ili!Ef61ia  L.  JL  I I 

u-lu:ived 


fig.  710.    965 

_  -    965 

The  Lime-tree-leaved  Passion  Flower. 

Other  Species  or  Varieties.         -  965 

Disemma  odiantif61ia  Dtc.  1  I  «g-  71 1.    965 

Pa*»\fli>ra  adianttfblia  Bot.  Mag. 
racrtmiapinnatistipulaJuw.  1  1 

Patiiftbra  pinnatittfpula  Cav. 


Crassuldcece.  **-  *i_J         965 

Sedum  oopulifblium  L.  n.  -    %5 

The  Poplar-leaved  Sedum,  or  Stonecrop. 
\nacdmpseros  populi'Jolia  Haw. 


ivum  arb6reuE 
e  Houseleek. 


t — I 


Mesembrydcece. 


Metembrjtathemum  L. 


Nitraridcece  Lindl.  * 
I.  NITRAVRIA  L.  •&  .» 

THE  NITRANRIA. 

1.  Schoberi  L.  *     Russia       - 

Schober's  Nitraria. 

Varieties  3fc      - 

1  sibirica  *     fig.  713. 

N.  sibirica  Pall. 

2  caspica  &     fig.  7  1  4. 

N.  cdspica  Pall. 

2.  tridentata  Desf.  J*     Barbary 


flg.  712.    965 


966 

•    966 


-  966 

-  966 

966 


-  967 


Cactdcece. 


Page 
967 


Opftntia  vulgaris  Mill.  tt_  | 

The  common  Indian  Fig,  or  Prickly  Ptar. 
Cdcttu  Opuntia  L. 


Grossuldcece  Dec.  *  -*     967 

I.  RDBES  L.  a  Jt       -         -    967,  968 
THE  RISES. 

Grossularia  Tourn. 

Chrysobdtrya,   Calbbdtrya,   Coretisma, 

and  Rfebes,  Spach. 
Groseiller,  Fr. 
Johannisbeerc,  Ger. 
Kruisbes,  Dutch. 
Uva  Spina,  Ital. 
Grosella,  Span. 

§  i.    Grossuldrice  Ach.  Rich.  &    -   968 
A.  Flowers  greenish  white. 

1.  oxyacanthoidesi.*  Canada  f.7  15.  968 

The  Hawthorn-feafed  Gooseberry. 

2.  setosum  Lindl.  &    N.  Am.  f.7  16.  969 
The  bristly  Gooseberry. 

3.  triflorum    W.   «     North   America 


The  three-flowered  Gooseberry. 
R.  stamineum  Horn. 


fig.  7  17.  969 


4.  (t.)  nlveum  Lindl. 


North  America 
fig.  718.  969 

The  snowy-flowered  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 

5.  (t^CynosbatiL.afe  Canada  f.7  19.  970 

The  Dog-Bramble  Gooseberry. 
R.  ?  triflorum  var. 

6.  (t.)divaricatumDoMg/.*  N.America 

fig.  720.  970 

The  spreading-6ranc£<tf  Gooseberry. 
R.  ?  triflorum  var. 
R.  ?  GrossuUiria  var.  trifldra  subvar. 

7.  (t.)  irriguum  Dougl.  &  North  America 

fig.  721.  971 
The  well-watered  Gooseberry. 
R.  ?  triflorum  var. 

8.  hirtellum  Michx.  &  N.  America  971 

The  slightly  hairy-branched  Gooseberry. 

9.  gracile  Michx.  &   North  America  971 

The  slender  -branched  Gooseberry. 

10.  aciculare  Smith  &     Siberia  -     -  971 

The  acicular-s;>m«Z  Gooseberry. 
R.  ITva-crlspa  Sievers. 

11.  Grossularia  L.  *     Europe        -972 

The  common  Gooseberry. 

R.  iTva-crlspa  CEd.  Fl.  Dan. 

Grossuldria  hirsiita  Mill. 

R.  ITva-crispa  var.  5  sattva  Dec. 

Feaberry,  Cheshire  and  the  N.  of  England. 

Feabes,  Norfolk. 

Grozert,  in  Scotland. 

Groseiller  u  Maaucreau,  Fr. 

Griselle,  in  Piedmont. 

Gemeine  Stachelbeere,  Ger. 

Uva  Spina,  Ital. 
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Varieties  &          -  -   97 

2  LNa-crispa  Sm.  tt 
R.  ITva-crispa  L. 
ITva-crispa  Fuch. 
L^va-splna  Math. 
R.  L^va-crispa    var.    1"  sylvestri 
Berlandier. 

3  spinosissima  Ber 

4  recliuata  BerL  MSS.  & 

R.  reclinatum  L. 
Grossularia  rcclimita  Mill. 

5  Besseriana  Berl.  MSS.  * 

R.  hybridum  Besser. 

6  subinermis  BerL  MSS.  & 

?  R.  G.  reclindta  subvar. 

7  macrocarpa  Dec.  at 

8  bracteata  Berl.  MSS.  3k 
Other  J'arieties.  3fe 

The  Red  Champagne,  & 
Horseman's  Green  Gage.  & 
The  Red  Rose.  & 

Sorts  of  Gooseberries  belonging  to  this  Division  not 
yet  introduced.        -  -    974 

saxosum  Hoot. 

R.  *ajr,ilite  Dougl.  MSS. 
R.  triflornm  Bigel. 
.  rotundifolium  Michx. 
,  caucHsicum  Adamt. 

?  R.  G.  U*ra-cr(spa  lubrar. 
.  cuneifolium  ft.  et  P. 
cucullatum  Hook,  et  Arn. 

B.  Flowers  red. 

J.  specidsum  Pursh.  &     California 

fig.  722.  974 

The  showy  -flowered  Gooseberry. 
R.  stamlneum  Sm. 
R./wrrtsioldes  Fl.  Mex. 
R.  triacanthum  Menzies. 

a.  Sorts  of  Gooseberries  not  yet  introduced  belong- 
ing to  this  Subsection.    -          -    975 
R.  Menziesii  Pursh. 
R.  ferox  Sm. 
R.  microphj'llum  H.  B.  et  Kuiilh. 

§  ii.     Botrycarpum  Dec.  SI        -   975 

13.  orientale  Pair.  3fe     Syria   -        -  975 

The  Eastern  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 

14.  saxatile  Pall.  A     Dahuria          -  976 

The  rock  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 
?  R.  alp/num  Sievers. 

15.  Diacantha  L.fil.  &         fig.  723.  976 

The  twin-prickled  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 

16.  lacustre  Poir.  *  N.  Amer.  f.  724.  976 

The  lake-side  Currant-like  Gooseberry 
?  R.  oxyacantholdes  Michx. 
R.  echindtum  Dougl.  MS. 

§  iii.     Ribesia  Dec.  &  ~&         -   977 

A.  Flowers  greenish,  or  greenish  yellow,  or  reddish  ; 
and  Fruit,  in  a  wild  State,  red.        -    977 

17.  rubrum  L.  &     Europe      -         -  977 

The  common  red  Currant. 

R.  vulgdre  N.  Du.  Ham. 
Groseillcr  common,  Fr. 
Gem  cine  Joluuinisbeere,  Ger. 
Roode  Aallesscn  Boom,  Dutch. 

Varieties  3k          -          _       .   977 

1  sylvestre  Dec.  'it 

2  hortcnse  Dec.  & 

R.  ruin-urn  Lois. 


Page 

3  carneum  BerL  MSS.  sit 

R.   ritbrum  domtsticum  2  baccis 
cdrneis  Wallr. 

4  variegatum  Dec.  it 

5  album  Deaf.  & 

6  foliis  luteo  variegatis  Du  Ham.^tt 

7  foliis  <ilbo  variegatis  Du  ffam.St 

18.  (r.)alpinum  L.  sa  Europe  f.  725.  979 

The  alpine  red  Currant. 

Varieties  &       .          .          .  979 

1  sterile  tFallr.  * 

R.  dioicum  Moench. 

2  bacciferum  WaUr.  aJu 

3  pumilum  Lindl.  ^     f.  726. 

4  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  sS 

19.  (r.)  petra?\im    Wulf.  *       Carinthia 

fig.  727.  979 
The  rock  red  Currant. 
R.  alpinum  Delarb. 
The  woolly-leaved  Currant. 
The  red  Marsh-mallow-leaved  Currant. 

20.  (r.)  spicatum  Robs.  *       England 

fig.  728.  980 

The  spiked-Jloteered  red,  or  Tree,  Currant. 

21.  (r.)  carpathicum  Kit.  &     Carpathian 

Mountains  -  -  980 

The  Carpathian  red  Currant. 
R.  actrrimum  Rochel. 

22.  (r.)  multiflorum  Kit.  3fe     Croatia 

fig.  729.  980 

The  many-flowered  red  Currant. 
R.  spicatum  Schultes. 

23.  (r.)  procumbens  Pall.  -*     Siberia 

fig.  730.  981 

The  procumbent  red  Currant. 
R.  polycdrpon  Gmel. 

J4.  (r.)  prostratum  L.  -*  North  America 
fig.  731.  981 


The  prostrate  red  Currant. 
R.  glandulosum  Ait. 

Variety  Jc 
2  laxiflorum  ** 

R.  offline  Dougl.  MSS. 
R.  laxiflorum  Pursh. 


-   981 


5.  (r.)  resinosum  Pursh.  *  N.  America 

fig,  732.  981 

The  resinous  red  Currant. 

6.  (r.)  trffidum  Michx.  -*  N.  Amer.  981 

The  trifid-calyxed  red  Currant. 

7.  (r.)  albinervum  Michx.  *  Canada  982 

The  white-nerved-teamf  red  Currant. 

8.  rigens  Michx.  *     Canada          -  982 

The  stiff-racemed  red  Currant. 

9.  punctatum  R.et  P.st  Chili  f.733.  982 
The  dotted.leavcd  red  Currant. 

0.  (p.)  glandulosum  R.  et  P.  &  Chili  982 

The  glandular-tv//y.r<rf  red  Currant. 

h 
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a.  Specie*  or  Varieties  o/ Rlbes  belonging  to  the  Sub- 
division A  of  the  Section  Ribdsia,  which  are  not 
yet  introduced.  -  -  983 

R.  fra!*ran.s  Pall. 
R.  hetenitrichum  Meyer. 
R.  bracteosum  Dmigl. 
R.  tubiflorum  Meyer. 
R.  tubulosum  Es'chscholtz 
R.  inacrdbotrvs  R.  et  P. 
R.  albiflorum"  K.  et  P. 
R.  ciliatum  Willd. 

R.  jontlle-nse  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 
R.  hirtum  Thunb.  et  Btvipl. 

H.fr(eidum  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 
R.  campanulatum  Thiinh.  et  Bompl. 

R.  a/fine  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 
R.  Kunth.V  Berl. 

R.  muIMdrum  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  not  of  Kit. 
R.  Taki'ire  D.Don. 
R.  aruminatum  Wall. 
R.  villosum  Wall. 

B.  Flowers  greenish  yellow,  sometimes  with  the  Tips 
of  the  Sepals  and  Petals  red.  Fruit  Slack.  983 

31.  nigrum  L.  &     Europe    fig.  734-.  983 

The  black  Currant. 

R.  dlidum  Mcench 
Capis  Poivrier,  Fr. 
Schwartxe  Johannisbeere,  Ger. 

Varieties  di     -  -          -   984 

2  bacca  flavida  Card.  Mag.  Sfc 

3  bacca  viride  Hort.  & 

4  foliis  variegatis  Vilmorin.  & 
Garden  Varieties. 

32.  (n.)  triste  Pall.  &     Siberia  985 

The    sad-coloured,    or   dark-blossomed,    black 
Currant. 
R.  altdicum  Lodd. 

33.  (n.)  floridum  L'Herit.  st  N.  America 

fig.  735.  985 

The  flowery  black  Currant. 
R.  nigrum  2  L. 
R.  pcnnsylydnicum  Lam. 
R.  recurvdtum  Michx. 
Ribesium  nigrum,  #c.  Dill. 

Varieties  &  -  986 

2  grandifldrum  Hort.  3fe 

3  parviflorum  Hort.  dfc 

34.  (n.)  inebrians  Lindl.  Sfe     N.  America 

fig.  736.  986 
The  intoxicating  black  Currant. 

35.  cereum  Dougl.  *       N.  W.  America 

fig.  737.  986 

The  waxy-leaved  black  Currant. 

36.  viscosissimum  Pursh.  &    N.  America 

fig.  738.  987 

The  very  clammy  black  Currant. 
Coredsma  viscosissima  Spach. 

37.  hudsonianum  Richardson.  *      North 

America          -  -    987 

The  Hudson's  Say  black  Currant. 
R.  petioldre  Dougl. 

38.  glaciale  Wall.  &     Nepal    -         -  987 

The  icy  black  Currant. 

a.  Species  or  Varieties  of  Rlbes  belonging  to  the  Di- 
vision B  of  the  Section  Ribesia,  which  have  not 
yet  been  introduced  -  -  987 

R.  BiehersteSnn  Berl. 

R.  caucdticum  Bieb. 
viscosum  R.  et  P. 


.  C.  Flowers  deep  red.    Fruit  black. 

39.  sanguineum  Pursh.  *      N.  America 

fig.  739.  988 

The  bloody,  or  red-flowered,  Currant. 
R.  malvdceitm  Sm. 
Calobutrya  sanguinca  Spach. 

Varieties  &  -         -  988 

2  glutinosum  lienth.  &.  f.  740. 

R.  angmtum  Dougl.  MSS. 

3  malvaceum  Benth.  &  f.  741. 

4  atro-rubens  Hort.  & 

a.  Species  or  Varieties  of  Rlbes  belonging  to  the  Divi- 
sion C  of  the  Section  Ribdsia,  which  have  not  yet 
been  introduced.  -  -  -  989 

40.  atro-purpureum  Meyer.  3fc     Siberia  989 

The  dark  purple-cowered  Currant. 

Varieties  &  -  -   989 

1  Flowers  deep  purple,  &c.  31 

2  Leaves  rather  pubescent,  &c.  3fc 

3  Flowers  paler,  &c.  * 

§  iv.     Symphacalyx  Dec.  <3fe    -   989 

41.  aureum  Pursh.  £  N.  Am.  f.  742.  989 

The  golden-cowered  Currant. 


R.  palmdta  Desf. 
Chrysobofrya  revoluta  Spach. 


-   989 


Varieties  & 

1  praevcox  Lindl.  & 

2  villosum  Dec.  & 

R.  longifldrum  Fraser's  Cat. 

3  serotinum  Lindl.  8k  f.  743. 

42.  (a.)  tenuiflorum  Lindl.  &     N.  Amer. 

fig.  744.  990 

The  slender- flowered  Currant. 
R.  aureum  Colla. 
R.  flavum  Berl. 
R.  missouriensis  Hort. 
Chrysobotrya  Liitdlcyana  Spach. 

Varieties  »      -         -         -  990 

1  fructu  nigro  3fe 

2  frutu  luteo  Sfe 

43.  (a.)  flavum  Coll.  9    .    ..-  -  990 
The  yellow-flowered  Currant. 

R.  aureum  3  sanguineum  Lindl. 
R.  palnuitum  Desf. 
R.  aureum  Ker,  but  not  of  Pursh. 
Chrysobdtrya  intermedia  Spach. 

A  pp.  i.  A  Classification  of  the  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Ribes  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden  in  1836.  -  990 


Escattoniaceae. 


*  l_J 


992 
992 


I.  /'TEA  L.  &    - 

THE  ITEA. 

Cedrila  Lour. 
Diconangia  Michx. 

1.  virgfnica  L.  *     N.  Amer.  f.  745.  992 

The  Virginian  Itea. 


II.  ESC  ALLOWS  Mutis. 

THE  ESCALLONIA, 

Storoj-yfon  R.  ot  P. 


-  993 
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riibra  Pers.  *  — J         -     fig.  746.  993 
Varieties  m I  .  _  993 

1  glabriuscula  Hook,  ct  Arn.    « I 

2  albiflbra  I  look,  ct  Arn.  * 

E.j>lamdultua  Bot.  Cab. 

3  pubescens  Hook,  et  Arn.  *  | | 

montevidensis  Dec.  *  — J  fig.  74-7.  993 

E,  floribunda  var.  $  inoutcvidensis  Schlecht. 
£.  b(fida  Link  ct  Otto. 

floribunda  H.  B.  d  Kitnth.  *  _J    994 
resinosa  Pers.   *  — I   -         -         -  994 

Sh-rfij-ylon  rcsindsum  11.  et  P. 

pulverulenta  Pers.  a  _J  -  994 

Steretxylon  pitloeruUntum  R.  et  P. 


Saxifrdgece.  a  ^i_j  *_j       294 

Tribe  HYDRA'NGE^E.  Sfe    &  i I   & I 

HYDRA'NGEA  £.  afe  auJ  *_l  994 

THE  HYDRANGEA. 

Hydrdngea  and  Hortensia,  Jttss. 

arborescens  L.  &     North   America 

fig.  748.  994 

The  arborescent  Hydrangea. 

Varieties  &.  -          -   995 

1  vulgaris  Ser.  3fe 

H.  vulgaris  Micbx.  and  ?  Pursh. 
H.  arborescens  Curt. 
H.frutdscens  Moanch. 

2  discolor  Ser.  dfe 

(a.)  cordata  Pursh.  afe    North  America 
fig.  749.  995 

The  cordate-leaved  Hydrangea. 

3.  nivea   Michx.  3fe     North    America 

fig.  750.  995 

The  snowy-leaved  Hydrangea. 

H.  radiata  Walt.,  not  of  Sm. 

Variety          -  995 

2  glabella  Ser. 

4.  ^uercifolia  Bartram.  a  North  America 

fig.  751.  995 

The  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea. 

H.  radiata  Sm.,  not  of  Walt. 

5-  heteromalla  D.  Don.  &     Nepal      996 

The  diverse-haired-fcawd  Hydrangea. 
App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Hydrdngea.  996 

II.  Hort&ufe  Sieb.  !tt  _J    fig.  752. 
The  Chinese  Guelder  Rose. 

H.  horU'ntit  Sm. 

HorifnriHi  opulliidet  Lam. 

HortSntia  tpecwsn  IVrs. 

Primula  miitubili*  Lour. 

VMrMM  terrdtum  and  Vi/i«<rnum  <o»«fn/ojum  Thunb. 

H.  vestita  Wa//.  5ife  I | 

H.  altissima  Wall.  Xt  \ | 


Umbelldcece.  *  «i_i 
I.  -BUPLEU^RUM  TWw. 


THE  BUPLEUHL-M,  or  7/are'j  Ear. 

Tenitria.  and  Buprtsiis  Spreng. 
Stseli  Bauh.  and  Mor. 
J>t<l>lion\  Oreille  de  Lievre,  Fr. 
Hascnb'hrlcin,  Ger. 


997 


997 
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1.  fruticosumi.  *  S.  Europe  f.753.  997 

The  shrubby  Bupleurum. 

Tend rinf rut icdsa  Spreng. 
'Buprcstixfrufirotifi  S  prong.  Mag. 
Resell  a-thii'ipicum  Bauii. 
Se'selifrbtex  Mor. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy    Species   of   the    Genus 
Bupleurum.          -          -  998 

B.  gibraUaricum  Lam.  *  I | 

B.  coridceum  L'Herit. 

B.  obliquum  Vahl. 

B.  arborticeni  Jacq. 

Tenoria  coritlcea  Spraig. 

B.  verticale  Ort. 
fl.  plantagmeum  J>*/.  Ifc       I 

Ten.iria  flantagfnea  Spreng. 
B.  canescens  Schoutb.  A  i     I 
B.  ftutescens  L.  it  \ | 


Aralidcece.  *  ft.      -     998 
I.  ARANLIA  L.  &        .        .          -998 

THE  ARALIA,  or  Angelica  Tree. 
Aral  fa  sp.  L. 
Ardlite  ver<e  Blum. 

I.  spinosa  L.  &    N.  America  f.  754.  999 

The  spiny  Aralia. 

Aralie,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
Spikenard,  N.  Amer.. 

Other  suffruticose  Species  of  Aralia.  -  999 

II.  //"E'DERA  Swartz.  A-        -  998,  999 
THE  IVY. 

Aralia,  sect.  Gymnopterum  Blum. 
Hedera  and  Aralia  so.  L. 
Lierre,  Fr. 
Ep/ien,  Ger. 

1.  #elix  L.  i.     Europe        -        -  1000 

The  common  Ivy. 

Varieties  ft.  .    1OOO 

1  vulgaris  Dec.  ft.     f.  755. 

2  canariensis  Dec.  ft. 

H.  canariensis  WTilld. 
?  3  chrysocarpa  Dec.  ft. 
H.  podtica  C.  Bauh. 
H.  chrysocarpa  Dalech. 
H.  T)ionysias  J.  Bauh. 
H.  Htfur  Wall. 

Additional  Varieties  in  British  Gar- 
dens. 

4  foliis  argenteis  £ocfc?.  ft. 
The  &i\\rr -striped  Ivy. 

5  foliis  aureis  Lodd.  ft. 
The  golden-s/rj>»?rf  Ivy. 

6  digitata  Lodd.  ft. 

The  palmate,  or  hand-shaped,  Ivy. 

7  arborescens  Lodd.  ft. 

The  arborescent,  or  Tree,  Ivy. 


Hamameliddcece.     $  &        IOOG 
I.  #AMAMEVLIS  L.  %   &    1006,  1007 

fch  Hazel. 


. 

THB  HAMAMELIS,  or  Wych  Hazel. 
th. 


1.  virgfnica  L.  ± 


The  Virginian  Hamamelis. 

I'irginischc  Zaubcrnuss,  Ger 

h  2 


North  America 
fig.  756,  757.  1007 
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Varieties          -          -         -    1008 

2  parviflora  Nutt. 

3  macrophylla. 

H.  macrophylla  Pursh. 

A  pp.  i.    Other  Species,  not  yet  introduced.  1008 

H.  persica  Dec. 
H.  chincnsis  11.  Br. 


II.  FOTHERGrLL^  L. 

THE  FOTHERGI'LLA. 

\\ainam2lis  L. 


1007,  1008 


1.  fllnifolia  L.  *     North  America     1008 

The  Alder-leaved  Fothergilla. 
F.  Gdrdeni  Michx. 
flamam&lis  ?nonoica  L. 

Varieties  A    -         -         -   1008 

1  obtusa  Sims.  &     f.  759. 

F.  major  Lodd. 
F.  alntfdlia  L.  fil. 

2  acuta  Sims.  & 

F.  Gdrdeni  Jacq. 

3  major  5ms.  *     f.  758. 

4  serotina  Sims.  & 


CorndcecB.  $  *  1009 

L  CO'RNUS  L.  *  -  1009 

THE  DOGWOOD. 

Cornouiller,  Fr. 
Hartriegel,  Ger. 

§  i.   NudiftorcB  Dec.  $   3fe          -   1010 

1.  altcrnifolia  //.  &  i     North   America 

fig.  760.  1010 

The  alternate-leaved  Dogwood. 
C.  alttrna  Marsh. 

2.  sangulnea  L.  *     North   America 

fig.  761.  1010 

The  blood-red-leaved,  or  common,  Dogwood. 

C.fce'mma  Raii. 

Virga  sanguinea  Matth. 

Female  Cornel,  Dogberry  Tree,  Hound 
Tree,  Hound's-berry  Tree,-  Prickwood, 
Gaten  or  Gotten  Tree,  Gater  or  Gutter 
Tree,  Cateridge  Tree,  Wild  Cornel. 

Cornouiller  sauvage,  sanguin,  or  femette  ; 
Puine,  or  Bois  punais,  Fr. 

Bother  Hartriegel,  Ger. 

Sanguinello,  Ital. 

Varieties  &  -  -   1011 

2  Purslm  Don.  & 

C.  ta.igitdiea  Pursh. 

3  f&liis  variegntis  3fc 

C.  candiditsimafol.  var.  Lodd. 

3.  alba  L.  *    N.  America  fig.  762.  1011 

The  white-fruifed  Dogwood. 
C.  stotonifera  Michx. 
C.  tatdrica  Mill. 

Varieties  3fe  -   1012 

2  circinatum  G.  Don.  & 

C.  circinatum  Cham. 
Musquamecna,       Mcethqttan-ncc- 

meenattick,  and  Mccnisan,  of  the 

Cree  Indians. 

3  sibirica  Lorfrf.  3fe 


Page 

4.  (a.)  stricta  Z/«T;M.  3fe      North   America 

fig.  763,  764.   1012 

The  straight-branched  Dogwood. 
C.fastigiata  Michx. 
C.  sanguinea  Walt.,  not  of  L. 
C.  cyanocdrpus  Gmel. 
C.  canaddnsis  Hort.  Par. 
C.  ccerulea  Meerb.,  not  of  Lam. 

Varieties  &  -    1013 

2  asperifolia  Lodd.  3fe 

3  sempervirens  Lodd.  3fe 

5.  (a.)  paniculata UHerit.  &   4      North 

America      -  -    fig.  765.   1012 

The  panicled-flowering  Dogwood. 


C.  racemdsa  Lam. 

C.fce'mina  Mill. 

C.  citrijblia  Hort.  Par. 

Varieties  3k 

2  albida  Ehrh.  3k 

3  radiata  Pursh. 


1013 


6.  (a.)  sericea  UHerit.  &     N.  America 

fig.  766.   1013 
The  silky  Dogwood. 

C.  lanuginbsa  Michx. 

C.  alba  Walt.,  not  of  L. 

C.  Amdmum  Du  Roi. 

C.  rubiginbsa  Ehrh. 

C.ferruglnea  Hort.  Par. 

C.  candld'issima  Mill. 

C.  cyanocurpos  Mcench,  not  of  Gmel. 

Varieties  &    -          -          -   1013 

2  oblongi folia  Dec.  3fc 

C.  oblongifdlia  Rafin. 

3  asperifolia  Dec.  & 

C.  asperifolia  Michx. 

7.  (a.)  circinata  UHcrit.  *£    N.  America 

fig.  767.  1014 

The  rounded-feawrf  Dogwood. 
C.  tomcntosa  Michx. 
C.  rugosa  Lam. 
C.  virginidna  Hort.  Par. 


8.   oblonga  Wall.  *£     Nepal 

The  obloiiR'/cnrcrf  Dogwood. 
C.  panicttlata  Hamilt. 

C.  macrophylla  Walt.  '& 

C.  exc&sa  H.  D.  at  Kunth.  3fe 


1014 


-  1014 

-  1014 


C.  disciflora  Moc.  et  Seite. 

C.  grdndii  Cham. 
C.  japdnica  Thunb.  ¥ 
tirnumjapfa 


Vibtir 


§  ii.    InvolucrdtcB  Dec.  ¥     -   1014 

-  1014 

-  1014 


icum  Spreng. 


9.  m*sL.  %  Europe  pi.  189.  f.768.  1014 

The  male    Dogwood,  the  Cornel,  or  Cornelian 
Cherry  Tree 

C.  mdscula  L'Herit,  &c. 
Long  Cherry  Tree,  Cornelia. 
Cornouiller  male,  Comes,  Corneillcs,  Fr. 
Korncl  Kirschc  Harlriegel,  Ger. 

Varieties  ¥      -          -        -   1015 

2  fructueeras  colons  N.  Du  Ham.  *t 

3  variegatus  3f 

10.  floridalr.  *  N.  America  f.  769.   1017 

The  Florida  Dogwood. 

l'irf>infnn  Dogwood. 
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II.  BENTHAW/l  Lindl.  *  1009.  1019 

THE  BENTHAMIA. 

('<;/•««*  s/>.  Wall.,  Dec.,  and  G.  Don. 

1.  fragffera  Lindl.  *    Nepal  f.  770.  1019 

The  Strawberry-hearing  Henthamia. 
Cornus  capitata  Wall. 


Loranthdcece.  *£ 


n'SCUMi. 

THE  MISTLETOE. 


1020 
1021 


GUI',  or  Guy,  Fr. 

JV/Xs//,  or  37/Mc/,  Ger. 
/'/ATM,  or  I'isclu'o,  Ital. 
Legamodoga,  Span. 

I.  album  £.  1  A  Europe  f.771,  772.  1021 

The  \vhite-fruited,  or  common,  Mistletoe. 
A  pp.  i.    Other  Species  of  Viscum.     1025 

V.  verticilliflorum  Royle.  . 
V.  elongatum  Dec. 

II.  AU'CUBA  Thunb.  •     -         -  1026 

THE  AUCUBA. 

Aukuba  Kcempf. 
Eubasis  Salisb. 

I.  japonica  Thunb.  afc     Japan         -  1026 

The  Japan  Aucuba. 

Ehbasis  dichotomus  Salisb. 
Spotted-leaved  Laurel,  Japan  ^Laurel. 

App,  I.    Loranthacea  not  introduced.    1026 

LorAnthus  europa^u-,  /.. 
The  European  J.oranthus. 
L.  oiloratus  Wall. 
I..  I.aniberti./HHi  SchulteS. 
Various  other  Species. 


Caprifolidcece.      -     1026 

*  *n   *LJ  -*  ^ 

Sect  I.    5AMBUsC£yE. 


L.  Ogfotrinc 

L.  cordifoliu 


1027 
1027 


I.  SAMBIPCUS  Tourn.  t    » 
THE  ELDER. 

P/tytcuma  Lour.,  not  of  L. 

A.  Leaves  pinnate.      Flowers  cyntosc  or  corymbose. 

1.  nigraJL.  *  Europe  pi.  190.  f.773.  1027 

The  common,  or  black-fruited,  Elder. 

Bourtry,  or  Sour  Tree,  Arnli-cc,  Scotch. 

Sureau,  Fr. 

Hollander,  Ger. 

Sambuco,  Ital. 

Sauco,  Sabuco,  Span. 

l-'lacdi',-.  Swed. 

/////</(-,  Dan. 

Varieties   5          -  -   1028 

2  virescens  Dec.  % 

S.  virescens  Desf. 

3  leucocarpa  3f 

4  laciniata  5f 

The  Parslfti-lcui'cit  Klder. 
s.  tactmdta  Mill. 


5  rotundifolia  ¥ 

6  monstrosa  3£ 

S .  monstrosa  Hort. 

7  foliis  argenteis  ±     fig.  775. 

8  foliis  luteis  *t 


Pa«e 


2.  canadensis  L. 


The  Canadian  Elder. 


North  America 
fig.  776.  1030 


a.  Species  of  Sambticus  belonging  to  this  Subdivision, 
not  yet  introduced.    -  -    1030 

S.  palmensis  Link. 
S.  mexicana  Preil. 

S.  iulKil/unu  Cham,  et  Schlecht. 
S.  peruviana  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 

S.  tuaveolen*  Willd. 

B.  Leaves  pinnate.    Flowers  panicled. 

3.  racemosa  L.  »     South  Europe 

fig.  777.  1031 
The  racemose-./Zottfm'd  Elder. 
S.  montuna  Cam. 
S.  cervmi  Tabern. 


Variety  *       - 
2  laciniata  Koch.  & 

4.  (r.)  pubescens  Michx. 


-    1031 


N.  America 
1031 

The  downy  Elder. 

S.  racemdsa  Hook,  not  of  L. 
S.  pubescens  Lodd. 

Variety  *     -  -         -   1031 

2  hetaphylla  & 

C.  Leaves  bipinnate. 

•  1031 

-  1031 


S.  ebuloides  Detf. 

Phifteiima  bipinndta  Lour. 
S.  phyteumoides  Dec. 

Phyteuma  cochinchin&uis  Lour. 


II.  FIBITRNUM  L. 


THE  VIBURNUM. 
O'pulus, 
Tourn. 
Viburnum  and  O'pulus  Mcench. 


1027.  1032 
Viburnum,     and     Tlnus, 


§  i.   Tinus  Tourn. 


1032 


1.  Tinus   L. 


South   Europe 

fig.  778.  1032 
The  Laurustinus. 

V.  \attrifurmc  Lam. 
Tlnus  Tourn. 
Tlnus  laurifolia  Bork. 
The  Laurestine,  Wild  Baie  Tree,  Gerard. 
Fiorne,  Laurier,  Tin,  FT. 
Lorbeerartiger    Schneeball,       Schwalken- 
strauch,  Ger. 

Varieties  m    - 

2  hirta  Ait.  * 

V.  T)nus  Mill. 
V.  litcidum  Mill. 

3  lucida  Ait.  m 

4  virgata  Ait.  * 

5  stricta  Hort.  it 


-   1032 


Half-hardy  Species  of  Viburnum  belonging  to  the 

*  /r^  flr:  77;>' 

V.  strictum  Link. 
V.  rtgidum  Vvnt. 


A 

F.  rugosuin  PC 
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§  ii.  Viburnum  Tourn.  ¥  A  *O  *i_J  1033 
Lentdgo  Dec. 

2.  Lentago  L.   &  *£      North  America 
fig.  780.  1033 

The  Lentago,  or  pliant-branched,  Viburnum. 
Tree  Viburnum,  Canada  Viburnum. 
Viorne  a  Rameaux  pendans,   Viorne  lui- 

sante,  Fr. 

Birn  bldtterfger  Schneeball,  Ger. 
Canadische  Schwalkenbeer  Strauch,  Sch- 

walken  Strauch,  Hayne. 


N.  America 
pi.  191.  1034 


3.  (L.)^runifblium  L. 


The  Plum-tree-leaved  Viburnum. 
V.  Lentdgo  Du  Roi. 

4.  (L.)  pyrifolium  Pair.   *     N.  America 

fig.  781,  782.   1034 
The  Pear-tree-leaved  Viburnum. 

5.  (L.)  niidum  L.  &        North    America 

fig.  783.  1034 

The  naked-corymbed  Viburnum. 
V.  pyrifdlium  Poir. 

Variety  &      -  1035 

2  squamatum  sH     fig.  784. 
V.  squamatum  Willd. 

6.  cassinoides  L.  &  North  America  1035 

The  Cassine-like  Viburnum. 
V.  punctdtum  Rafin. 

7.  (c.)  laevigatum  Willd.  &  ±  N.  America 

1035 

The  smooth  Viburnum. 

V.  cassino'fdt's  Du  Roi. 
V.  lanceokltum  Hill. 
Cassine  pardgua  L. 
Cassine  corymbbsa  Mill. 

8.  Lantana  L.  &  t  Europe  f.  785.  1035 

The  Wayfaring  Tree. 

V.  tomentosum  Lam. 

Wild  Guelder  Rose,  Pliant-branched  Mealy 
Tree. 

Viorne  cotonneuse,  Camara,  Viorne  com- 
mune, Coudre-moinsinne,  Moncienne, 
Fr. 

Schlingstrauch,  Wolliger  Schneeball,  and 
Schwalkenstrauch,  Ger. 

Varieties  *   ft          -          -   1036 

2  grandifolia  Ait.  &  ¥ 

V.  L.  latifolia  Lodd. 

3  foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  &  ft 

9.  (L.)  lantanoides  Michx.  &  *     North 

America          -        -  fig.  786.   1036 

The  Lantana-like  Viburnum,  or  American  Way- 
faring Tree. 

V.  Lantdna  $  grandifblia  Ait. 
V.  grandtfolium  Sm. 
V.  Lantana  /3  canadensis  Pers. 
Hobble  Bush,  Amer. 

10.  (L.)  dahuricum  Pall  *  Siberia  1037 

The  Dahurian  Viburnum. 

Lonicera  mongolica  Pall. 
Cdrnus  d'durica  Laxm. 

11.  (  ?L.)  cotinifolium  D.Don.  &  Nepal 

fig.  787,  788.   1037 
The  Cotinus-leaved  Viburnum. 


Page 

12.  dentatum  L.   &         North  America 

fig.  789,  790.   1038 

The  toothed-^flwed  Viburnum. 
V.  dentatum  lucidum  Ait. 
V.  dentatum  glabellum  Michx. 
Arrow-wood. 

Varieties  ft    -          -         -   1038 
pubescens  Lodd.  & 
foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  & 
acuminatum  Lodd.  3fe 
longifolium  Lodd.  3k 
montanum  Lodd.  & 

13.  (d.)  pubescens  Pursh.  &    N.  America 

1038 
The  downy  Viburnum. 

V.  dentutum  fi  pubescens  Ait. 

V.  dentutum  semi-tomentdsum  Michx. 

V.  tomentosum  Rafin. 

V.  villosum  Rafin. 

V.  Eafinesquiauum  Schultes. 


N.  America 
1038 


14.  (d.)   nitidum    Ait.  & 

The  shining-teamed  Viburnum. 

A.  Hardy  Species    of  Viburnum  belonging  to 
Section  Viburnum,  not  yet  introduced. 


the 


punctatum  Hamilt. 
V  acuminatum  Wall. 
V  ellipticum  Hook. 
Jr  nervosum  D.  Don. 

cordifolium  Wall. 

Mulldha  Harnilt. 

stellatum  Wall. 

involucratum  Wall. 

erosum  T/iuiib. 


B.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Viburnum  belonging  to  the 
Section  Viburnum.       -  1039 

V.  odoratissimum  Ker.  *  I      1    fig.  791. 

V.  sinfnse  Zeyh. 

Coff  ea  monosptnna  Hoot,  et  Arn. 
V.  villosum  Swartz.  *  1~~) 
V.  mondgjnum  Blum. 

§  iii.    O'pulus  Tourn.  m       -   1039 

15.  O'pulus  L.  &  Europe  fig.  792.   1039 

The  Guelder  Rose. 

V.  lobdtum  Lam. 
O'pulus  glandulosus  Mcench. 
O'pulus  Raii. 
Sambucus  aqudtica  Bauh. 
Marsh  Elder,  Rose  Elder,  Water  Elder. 
Viornc-Obier,  FObier  d' Europe,  Fr. 
Schwalkenbeer     Strauch,      Wasscrholdcr, 
Schneeball,  Ger. 

Varieties  &    -         -         -   1039 

2  sterilis  Dec.  & 

V.  O.  roseum  Roam. 

The     Snow-ball     Tree,     Guelder 

Rose. 
Pellottc  de  Ncige,  Boule  de  Neige, 

Poire  molle,  Fr. 
^  Schneeballe,Ger. 

3  foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  & 

16.  (O.)  acerifolium  L.    North  America 

fig.  793.  1040 

The  Maple-leaved  Guelder  Rose. 

17.  (O.)  orientale  Pall.  &   Asia  Minor  1040 

The  Eastern  Guelder  Hose. 

O'i»iti<s  vricntnlis  folio  amflisfimv  tridinltito  Toum. 
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18.  (O.)  Oxycdccos  Pursh.    *       Nortli 

America          ...  1041 

The  Cranberry -frit  f ted  Guelder  Rose. 
V.  opmtSldet  Miihl. 
V.  ti-ilobnni  Marsh. 
V.  (ypulus  amcricd-na  Ait. 

Variety  *       -          -          -    1041 
2  subintegrifolius  Hook.  34 

19.  (O.)  edule  Pursh.  A    North  America 

10-H 

The  edible-fruited  Guelder  Rose. 
V.  Qfpulus  cdulis  Michx. 


20.  (O.)m611e 


The  soft-leaved  Guelder  Kose. 
V.  a/rtif.i/iKm  Marsh. 


North  America 
1041 


A.    Species  of  Viburnum  belonging  to  the  Section 
O'pulus,  not  yet  introduced.  1041 

V.  microcarpum  Cham,  et  SchlecM. 
V.  polvc^rpum  Walt. 
F.  cyluidricum  Ham. 
V.  grandiflorum  Wall. 
V.  erubescens  Wall. 
V.  coriaceum  Blum. 
Several  other  Species. 


Sect.  II. 


^.  &  j*  J  *.  *_—  I  1041 


II.  DIERVFLLyl  Tourn.  &  1027.  1042 

THE  DIERVILLA. 

Lonicera.  sp.  L. 
FFe)^/a  Tiwwo. 
Weigelia.  Pers. 


1.  canadensis 


North  America 


fig.  794,  795.   1042 
The  Canadian  Diervilla. 

Lonlcera.  Diervilla.  L. 

D.  Tourneftirtii  Michx. 

D.  humilis  Pers. 

D.  lutea  Pursh. 

D.  triftda  Mcench. 

D.  arcaditnsis  Du  Ham. 

App.  i.      Species  of  Diervilla.   not  yet  intro- 
duced. -  -   1042 

D.  japdnica  Dec. 

Weigela.  japifnica  Thunb. 
D.  corseensis  Dec. 

Weigela.  corxemii  Thunb. 

WeigiRa  coreee'tuit  Pers. 

IV.  LONFCERJ  Desf.  A  *  i.  ^   J  _J 
1027.  1042 

THE  LONICERA,  or  Honeysuckle. 

Lonlcera.  sp.  I,,  and  many  authors. 
Caprtfolium  and  Xylosteum  Juss. 
Xyldsteum,  Caprifolium,  Cham&ce- 

rasus,  and  Periclymenum,  Tourn. 
Caprifblium  and  Lonlcera.  Rcem. 
Lonicera.  and  Xylosteum  Torrey. 
Chtvrefeuille,  Fr. 
Geissbttitt,     Honeigblume,     Lonicere, 

Ger. 

§  i.   Caprifolium  Dec.  _i  t   t.  _l  1043 
Caprifolium  Juss.  and  Rcem. 
Lonicera.  Torr.,  not  of  Schult 

A.  Flowers  ringent.  —  Caprifolium  Tourn. 

1.  Periclymenum  L.  -i     Europe       1043 

The  Woodbine,  or  common  Honeysuckle. 
Periclymenum,  Ger. 
Periefymenum  germdnicum  Riv. 
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Periclymenum  hortinse  Gesn. 
Caprtfolium     Periclymenum     Ro3m.     et 

Schultes. 

CaprifulhiHi  si/lvaticum  Lam. 
Cd/> //folium  Kaii. 
FFoOOMMli 

l'liff>;-/enille  des  Bois,  Fr. 
WOdet  gemeine*  Getotb&tt,  Ger. 
d-iriHDn-  Kampcrfoelie,  Dutch, 
if^-o  Bosco,  Ital. 
Madre  Sclva,  Span. 

ramftM  J  -  -          -   1044 

2  serotinum  ^iV.  ^     fig.  797. 

Periclymenum  germdnicum  Mill. 

3  be'lgicum  ^ 

Periclymenum  germdnicum  Mill. 
Diet. 

4  ^uercifolium  ^iY.  ^ 

2.  Caprifolium  i.  -3  Europe  f.  798.  1045 

The  Goat's-leaf,  or  pale  perfoliate,  Honeysuckle. 
Periclymenum  perfolidtum  Ger. 

3.  ((7.)  etrusca  Santi.  -i      fig.  799.  1046 

The  Etruscan  Honeysuckle. 

L.  etrusca  Hort.  Fl.  Austr. 
Caprifolium  etruscum  Rcem.  et  Schult. 
Periclymenum  Gouan. 
Caprifolium  ildlicum  perfolidtum  prce^cox 
Tourn. 

4.  impl&a  Ait.  *-     Sicily    fig.  800.  1046 

The  interwoven,  or  Minorca,  Honeysuckle. 

Caprifolium  imple'xum  Rcem.  et  Schult. 

Variety  t_       -  1047 

2  balearica  Viv.  $_ 

Caprifolium  baledricum  Dum. 
L.  balearica  Dec. 
L.  Caprifolium  Desf. 

5.  flava   Sims.  -&     North  America 

fig.  801.   1047 

The  yellow-./?ott>eraJ  Honeysuckle. 
CaprifoliumJUivum  Ell. 
Caprifdlium  Frdseri  Pursh. 

6.  (f.)  pubescens  Swt.  -i  North  America 

fig.  802.  1047 

The  pubescent  Honeysuckle. 

Caprifdlium  pubescens  Goldie. 
L.  hirsiita  Eaton. 
L.  G6ldu  Spreng. 

7.  parviflora  Lam.  -$       North  America 

fig.  803,  804.   1048 
The  small-flowered  Honeysuckle. 

Caprifolium  parvifidrum  Pursh. 
L.  dioica  L. 
L.  media  Murr. 

Caprifolium  bracteosum  Michx. 
Caprtfblium  diolcum  Rcem.  et  Schult. 
Caprifdlium  glaucum  Mcench. 
Glaucous  Honeysuckle. 
ChevrefeuilL'  dioique,  Fr. 
Mcergriines  Geissblatt,  Ger. 
Middelboore  Kamperfoclic,  Dutch. 

8.  (p.)  Douglasn  Dec.  -i  N.  America  1048 

Douglas's  Honeysuckle. 

Caprifblium  Douglteil  Lindl. 

9.  grata  Ait.  *.  N.  America   f.  805.  1048 

The  pleasant,  or  evergreen,  Honeysuckle. 
Caprifdlium  grdtum  Pursh. 
L.  virginidna  Marsh. 
?  Periclymenum  americdnum  Mill. 
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B.  Limb  of  Corolla  nearly  equal.  —  "Periclymenum 
Tourn.        -  -     1040 

10.  sempervirens  Ait.  1L     North  America 

fig.  806.   1049 

The  evergreen  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 
Caprifdlium  sempervirens  Michx. 
"Periclymenum  sempervirens  Mill. 
\laUrnus  sempervirens  Kcehl. 
fericlymenum  virginlacum  Riv. 

Varieties  JL    -         -          -   1049 

2  major  Ait.  t_ 

The  large  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 

3  minor  £ I 

The  small  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 
?  L.  conndtaMcerb. 

11.  ciliosa  Pair,  .3    North  America  1050 

The  ciliated-leaved  Honeysuckle. 
Gaprifolium  ciliosum  Pursh. 
L.  cilidta  Dietr. 

12.  occidentalis  Hook.  -S  N.  Amer.  1050 

The  Western  Honeysuckle. 

Caprifdlium  occidental  Lindl. 
Caprifdlium  ciliosum  Dougl.  MSS. 
L.  pi!6sa  Willd.  ....  1050 

Caprifdlium  villtaum  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 


§  ii.   Xyldsteum  Dec.  &  j* 


1050 


Xylosteon  Juss. 

Lonlcers.  Rcem.  et  ScJiult. 

Xylosteon  and  Chamcecerasus  Tourn. 

Xyldsteum  and  Islka  Adans. 

Cobce^A  Neck. 

The  Fly  Honeysuckle, 

Hackenkirsche,  Ger. 

Hondsbezien,  Hondskarsen,  Dutch. 

A.  Ovaries  and  Berries  altogether  distinct.     Stems 
scandent.     Flowers  irregular  —  Nintoba  Dec. 

1050 

13.  confusa  Dec.  &  Japan  fig.  808.  1050 

The  confused  Honeysuckle. 
Nintooa  confusa  Scot. 
Lonicerajapdnica  Andr.,  not  of  Thunb. 
Nintoo,  Sintoo,  Kaempf. 
Caprifdlium  japonicum  Loud.  Hort.  Brit. 

14.  longiflora  Dec.  Jfc     China         -  1051 

The  long-flowered  Honeysuckle. 

Caprifblium  longifldrum  Sabine. 
Nintoda  longiflora  Swt. 
Caprifdlium  japdnicum  D.  Don. 
Caprifdlium  nepaldnse  G.  Don. 

15.  jap6nica  Thunb.  SL     Japan 

fig.  809,  810.  1051 

The  Japan  Honeysuckle. 

Nintoba  japdnica  Swt. 
L.  chinensis  Hort.  Kew. 
L.flexudsa  Lodd.,  not  of  Thunb. 
L.  glabrdta  Roxb. 

Caprifdlium  chintnse  Loud.  Hort.  Brit. 
Caprtfdlium  flexubsum  Hort. 

a.  Hardy  Species  ofLonicerz  belonging  to  the  Divi- 
sion Ninto&a  of  the  Section  Xyldsteum,  not  yet 
introduced.  -  -  1052 

L,  cochinchinensis  Don's  Mill. 

L.  Xyldsteum  Lour. 
L.  Telfaim  Hook,  et  Arn. 

L.  T?ericl$menum  Lour. 
L.  LechenatiltiY  Wall. 
L.  glabrata  Wall. 

L.  nlgra  Thunb. 
L.  acuminata  Wall. 
L.  diversifblia  Wall. 
L.  figustrina  Wall. 

Xyldsteum  \igvstrinum  D.  Don. 
Xyl'tstenm  Naisftca  Utunilt. 


Pa-;e 

L.  lanceolata  Wall. 
L.  canescens  Schousb. 
L.  b(fldra  Desf. 
L.  bracteata  Royle. 
Several  other  species  of  Lonicera. 

B.  Berries  distinct,  or  usually  connate  together  at  the 
Base,  and  diverging  at  the  Tip.  Corolla  hardly 
gibbous  at  the  Base,  or  equal.  —  Chanuectrasi 
Dec.  -  -  1052 

16.  tatarica  L.  &  Siberia  f.  8  11,  812.  1052 


The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle. 

Xyldsteum  corddtum  Moench. 
Xyldsteum  tartdricum  Dum. 

Varieties  31    -          - 

2  albiflora  Dec.  & 

L.  pyrendica  Willd. 

3  rubriflora  Dec.  *& 

L.  grandifldrum  Lodd. 
L.  siblrica  Hort. 

4  lutea  Lodd.  Sk 

5  latifolia  Lodd.  & 


-   1053 


-  1053 


-    1C53 


18.  (t.)  ciliata  Muhl. 

The  cili&ted-leaved  Ho 


17.  (t.)  nigra  L.  ft     Europe 

The  black-fruited  Honeysuckle. 
Caprifdlium  rbscum  Lam. 
Chanuec^rasus  nigra  Delarb. 

Variety  ft     - 
2  eampaniflora  ft  fig.  813,  814. 
Xyldsteum  campanifldrum  Lodd. 

N.  Amer.  1053 

loneysuckle. 
Xyldsteum  cilidtum  Pursh. 
L.  tatarica  Michx.,  not  of  L. 
L.  canadensis  Rcem.  et  Schult. 

19.  pyrenaica  L.  ft     Pyrenees       -  1054 

The  Pyrenean  Honeysuckle. 

Caprjjdlium  pyrenilicum  Lam. 
Xyldsteum pyrendicum  Tourn. 

20.  punicea   Sims,  ft     North   America 

fig.  8 15.  1054 

The  crimson-flowered  Honeysuckle. 
Symphoricurpos  puniceus  Swt. 

21.  Xylosteum  L.  ft     North  America 

fig.  8 16.  1054 

The  bony-wooded,  or  upright,  My  Honeysuckle. 
Caprifdlium  dumetdrum  Lam. 
Xyldsteum  dumelbrum  Moench. 

Varieties  ft     -          -          -   1055 

2  leucocarpa  Dec.  ft 

3  xanthocarpa  Dec.  ft 

4  melanocarpa  Dec.  ft 

22.  flexuosa  Thunb.  ft     Japan  -         -   1055 

The  ttexible-stcmmed  Honeysuckle. 
L.  nigra  Thunb.,  not  of  L. 
L.brac/,yp<xlaDec. 

Hardy  Species  of  Lonicera,  belonging  to  the  Divi- 
sion Chamcecerasi  of  the  Section  Xyldsteum,  not 
y.t  introduced        ...     1055 
.  hispida  Pall. 

3.  Berries  either  distinct  or  joined  together.  Corolla 
very  gibbons  at  the  Base.  Erect  bushy  Shrubs. 
—  Cuphdnthte  Dec.  .  1055 

23.  involucrata  Banks.  J*  North  America 

fig.  8 17,  818,  819.   !(>.>> 

The  involucratcd  Honeysuckle. 

Xi/li'iyfi-imi  hirnliicrntnni  Rich. 
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eries  of  Lt»iicer,\  belonging  to  the  /)//•/- 
tion  CupMtitha-  of  the  \< rtiim  XyKttewm,V>MtcM 
arc  not  yet  tHtrodttced.  -  ~  1(-'5(j 

,  iribbosa  H'iV/./. 

XylMnm  mexici~>num  II.  B.  et  Kunth. 
.MociniAM  IV.-. 

I  tHMMft  Moc.  et  Sesse. 
.  Ledebofrrii  Eschsch. 

Berries  two  on  each  Peduncle,  Joined  together  ni 
one,  which  is  bi-vmbilicate  at  the  Apex.     J-'.reet 


branching  Shru 

k  alpigena  H. 


—  Isikae  Adans. 


-     1050 


1056 


: 


Europe 

fig.  820,  821 
The  alpine  Honeysuckle. 

Caprijuliitm  alfilnum  Lara. 
Capr'if'Miinn  alpfgtiHtm  Gaertn. 
Isika  alpigena  Horrk. 
Islca  Ihcida  Mpench. 
Xi/losteurn  alpigcnum  Lodd. 
Chatntecdrastui  alpigena  Delarb. 
Cherry  Woodbine. 
Heckenkirsche,  Ger. 

Variety  a       -          -         -   1056 
2  sibirica  Dec.  3fe 
L.  sibirica  Vest. 

(a.)  microphylla  Willd.*  Siberia  1057 

The  small-leaved  Honeysuckle. 
L.  alpigena  Sievers. 

oblongifblia  Hook.  A   North  America 
fig.  822.   1057 

The  oblong-leaved  Honeysuckle. 

oblongifblium  Goldie. 


27. 


casrulea  L.  *  Eur.  f.  823,824.  1057 

The  \T\\ie-berried  Honeysuckle. 
L.  viUdsa  Mil  hi. 
Xyli'isteon  villbsum  Michx. 
Xytisteon  Solonis  Eaton. 
L.  veluttna  Dec. 
/,.  albiica  Pall. 

Xylosteum  ciertilcum  canad^nse  Lam. 
Xyl&steum  canadtnse  Du  Ham. 
Caprif6lium  cceriileum  Lam. 
ChannEctrasus  cterulea  Delarb. 
L.  pyrenilica  Pall. 
L.  PalUisii  Led. 


28.  (c.)  orientalis  Lam. 


29, 


ifc      Asia  Minor 
1058 

The  Oriental  Honeysuckle. 
L.  caucasica  Pall. 
L.  ccerblea  Giild. 
ChanuEctrasus  orienfdlis  laurifolia  Tourn  . 

iberica  Ewb.  *        ...  1058 

The  Georgian  Honeysuckle. 
Xyli'mteon  ibMcum  Bieb. 

a.  Hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Lonicera.  belonging  to 
the  Dii'ision  Isikae  of  the  Section  TSgUtteum, 
not  yet  introduced.  -  ~  1058 

I..  Wclihi.i/ii*  Wall. 
I-.  (iovani.i/iaWall. 


Some  other  Species. 

V.  SYMPHORICA'RPOS  Dill,  & 

1027.  1058 
THE  ST.  PETER'S  WORT. 

Sy  in  ph<  i  riodrpm  Neck  . 
Symnhoria  Pers. 
Anisanthns  Willd. 
Lonicera  sp.  L. 

1.  vulgaris  Michx.  A   N.  Am.  f.  825.  1058 

The  common  St.  Peter's  Wort. 
Liinicern  Symphoricdrpot  T>. 
S.  parviflnnt  Desf. 
Si/»i]>h!>ria  COHgkwttrdtQ  Pers. 
riHa  Pursh. 
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I'aritty  £  1059 

2  foliis  variepatis  at 

S.  glomcrutafbliis  variegdtis  Lodtl. 

2.  racemosus  Michx.  *        fig.  826.   1059 
The    racemose-flowered    St.   Peter's  Wort,  or 
Snowberry. 

SympnMa  racemiisa  Pursh. 
L.  L'ucocarpa  Hort. 

App.  i.     Hardy    Species   of   Symphoricdrpos 
not  yet  introduced.     -          -   1059 

5.  occidentals  Richards. 
Wolf  berry,  Amer. 

VI.  LEYCEST&R//1  Wall.  a«-l 

\(YH.  1060 
THE  LEYCESTEIUA. 

.  Formosa  Wall.  ai-J  Nepal  f.827.   1060 

The  beautiful  Leycesteria. 

Hamefa  connuta  Puerari  MSS. 


Hubidcea*. 
1  _j  aaifc  *i_j  «-i_j 
I.  CEPHALA'NTHUS  L. 

THE  BUTTON-WOOD. 

1.  occidentals  L.   &       North    America 
fig.  828,  829.   1061 
The  Western  Button- wood. 

C.  oppositifdlius  Mcench. 
Swamp  Globe  Flower,  Amer. 

Variety  31       -          -          -    1062 
2  brachypodus  Dec.  * 

Some  other  Species  of  Cephalanthus.      1062 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging 
to  the  Order  Rubiacece.        -    1062 

Pinckntya.  pubescent  Pers. 
Cinchtmn  caroliniitna  Poir. 
Serbia  foe'tida  Co 


-1061 


-  \  _  |    fig.  831  . 
Thunb. 


fndiciim  R.  ts 


id/c/Msia  eevroMNOUM  L'Herit. 

Dysoda.foc'titla  Salish. 
SpcrmacAcefrutictaa  Desf. 
PWcama  ptedul 


«.  *  I  _  I 
scojiaria  Rchb. 
* 


Anthospvrmum  spthiopioum  t. 
Amhrtiria  Hefsttn  \\  'aMi. 
Riibia  fruricosa  /!«.  «-  I  _  I 


BouvardiVi  .Tacqulni  H.  B.  rt  ATmi/A. 

U.lriph  tftla  Hort. 

Hoiti^nia  cuccfnea  Bot.  Rep. 
Manettiu  p/«hrn  Cham,  et  Schlecht. 

M. 


Lobelia cece.  * 

.  Don.  «  L_| 


1063 


T«po 


Loh^Im  arbirca  Forrt.  ?    «.  \  _  | 
L.  superba  Cham.  tt.  |  _  | 


Campanula  cece. 


1063 


aiirca  /)umnr/.  ! 
fnm;m»iu/a  mirfo  L. 
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I.  ST^EHELrNy*    Lessing. 


THE  STjEHELINA. 


1063.  1064 


,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

I.  dubia  L.  &    S.  Europe  fig.  832.  1064 

The  doubtful,  or  Rosemary  -leaved,  StaehL-iina. 
S.  rosmarmi/clia  Cass. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  StasheRna.  1065 

Stiphelina  arl>or^scens  L.  *  -  1 
S.  Chamsepeuce  L.  *  _  I 

II.  J?A'CCHARIS  R.  Br.  a     *  —I 

1063.  1065 

THE  BACCHAHIS,  or  Ploughman's  Spikenard. 
liacchante,  Fr. 
Bticcharis,  Ger. 

1.  flalimifolia  .L.  a    N.  Am.  f.833.   1065 

Tlie    Sea-  Purslane-leaved     Baccharis,      or   the 
Orounrisel  Tree. 

Senecio  arborescens  Hort.  Kew. 

2.  angustifolia  Pursh.  a    N.  Amer.  1065 

The  narrow-leaved  Baccharis,  or  Ploughman's 

Spikenard. 

/l.Klomeratifl6ra*.YA.a  -     lOHfi 

H.  Dioscuridu  W.  *  _J  -                                             -     1(>';n 


III. 


1064.  1066 


1.  frutescens  L.  a  N.  Amer.  f.  834.   1066 

The  shrubby  Iva. 

A  '„'••'/<••/.-»  qffTnis  pernriuna  frutescens  rluk. 
Bastard  Jesuit's  Bark  Tree. 

IV.  SANTOLFNA  L.  «.       1064.  1066 

THE  SANTOLINA,  or  Lavender  Cutton. 
Santoli?ie,  Fr. 
Hciligenjiflanze,  Ger. 

1.  rhamsecyparissus  L.  «.     France 

fig.  835.   1067 

The  Dwarf  Cypress  Santolina,  or  common  La- 
vender Cotton. 

2.  (C.)  squarrosa  If.  «-     Europe       1067 

The  squarrose  (?  leaved)  Santolina. 

A.brutanuiujie'ininaj'duis  IL-ncee  Moris. 

3.  vfridis  W.  «-     Europe       -         -  1067 

The  green  Santolina. 

4.  rosmarinifolia  L.  «-   Spain  f.  836.  1067 
The  Rosemary-leaved  Santolina. 


V. 


Cass. 


1064.   1068 


THE  ARTEMISIA. 


1.  ylbrotanum  L.  *  Europe  fig  837.  1068 

The  Abrotanum  Artemisia,  or  Southernwood. 
Abrutamis  max  Dod. 
Old  Man. 
Arnitiise  Artrone,  Aurone  des  Jardins,  la 

Citronelle,  la  Garderobe,  Fr. 
Eberrante,  IVermuth,  Stabwurtz,  Garten- 

wurtz,  Ger. 
Abrotano,  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port. 

Varieties  tt    -          -          .    1068 
2  humilc  JIurt.  * 


tobolsklanum  Hort.  \ 
A.  tobolskiilna  Lodd." 


Page 


2.  Santonica  L.  o.     Asia     fig.  838.   1068 

The  Santonica  Artemisia,  Tartarian  Southern- 
wood, or  Wurmseed. 

ArtemL.isifruticdsa,  $c.,  Grael. 

3.  arborescens  /,.  *     Levant         -  1069 
The    arborescent    Artemisia,   or   Tree    Worm- 
wood. 

Absinthium  arborescens  Lob. 
Absinli.',  Armoise  cu  Arbrc,  Fr. 

App.  i.  Other  hardy  Species  of  Artemisia.  1069 

A.  pro jura  * 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Artemisia.  1069 

A.  argentea  Ait.  *t  | ]    Eg.  831. 

VI.  #ELICHRYVSUM  Lessing.  *- 

1064.  1070 

THE  HELICHRYSUM,  or  Everlasting  Flower, 
Part  of  Gnapht  Hum  L. 

I.  £toexehas  D.  Don.  «.     Europe  -  1070 

The  Stcechas  Helichrysum,  or  common _  Shrubby 
Everlasting  Flower. 
Gnaphiilinm 
Slafc/tas  cltrtna  Dod. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Helichrysum . 

1070 

a.  frdticans  D.  Don.  tt.  | |    fig.  840. 

.-/*/:••/,„,/    f.'ltti,:,,,!  Bot.    Reg. 

iinu^lmHuin  fniticant  L. 

{'••ii«l>liatiiimgramQftbnm  Bot.  Rep. 
H.  conp5stum  D.  Itun.  10.  I |    fig.  841. 

(jnajihiilium  ct.ngtfstum  Lamb. 
H.  aTJicuhitum  IM!,I. 
U.  crassilolium  Lixid. 
H.  diversif61ium  Lodd. 
H.  eiicoldea  Lodd.  tt.  | | 

VII.  CINERARIA  Lessing.  «.i_J 

1064.  1071 
THE  CINERARIA. 

Cirtcraire,  Fr. 
Aschcnpjlauze,  Ger. 

1.  -maritima  L.  * 1     S.  Europe     1071 

The  seA-sidc-inliabiting   Cineraria,  or    the    Sea 
Ragwort. 

Cineraria  Dod. 
Jacobif^A  maritima  Eonp. 
Kiciliari  Ragwort. 

App.  i.   Half-hardy  Species  of  Cineraria.  1071 

C. cruenta    fig.  S S3. 
C.  lactea  tL  i     I 

C.  cancscens  tt  1 | 

C.  hjbrida  M-  | | 

C.  j*opulifulia  tt  i | 

C.  bicolor  ««-  | | 

C.  lantita  «-  | |    fig.  145. 

C.^eifOlia  «- | 1 

C.  umeliSides  «-   | |    fij;.  843. 

AfaOuf*  ctrl, ,. 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  Genera  belonging   to  the 
Order  Composite.   -          -    107'J 

Carlowizfa  «aliciftlia  Marnch.  «-  | | 

Onubrbwi  .„///,•//•„//«  Link. 

Arrt(,Ii-,a;,1,ora  L.  «-  L | 

Did£lta  carnosum  H.  K.  *  | | 

I).  s]iino»uin  H.  K.  *  | | 

Berckhsya  Krauditlora  W.  &  [ | 

Cullui,.;'.;  R.  Hr.  *  | 1 

Otlionna  ll.itM-llif.>lia  Hut.  Call.  M.  | |     fi"-.847. 

O.  t-iffi(,,,-a  I,. 
O.  pinnata  lift.  Mug. 
O.  ptctinata  **  I  I 
O.  roronopif61ia  ^  i_J 
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orinuni  piiilerum  Z..  *  |  _  |     fl-.  Ms,  9 
Calendula  chrysanthemifulia  yea.  «.  i      1     tig.  861. 
~MifM*  U.  Don.  ti.M. 


nthu-  pinnatus  D.  Don-  tt-  |  _  | 
•••ipinniitH  I.. 


us  frutirosus  Jaaj. 
tifolia  Hooi-. 


fig.  853. 


argophVllus  Lab.  *  _  |    fiif   85  1 
* 


Bjj 


.  anirustifulius  Jury. 

•  uti>.  it  |  _  | 

i  (\.maurea  L.         _          .         . 
..visions  nt-reifulii  Xn*.  *  |  _  | 

B.icrA«ri.t  i\crrij\,!i,i  L. 
Jza  caruliniensi/  ./„£»/.*(  _  | 
Podanthus  Mitsui  Lindl.  ft    t\^.  S57. 
Culcitium  Mlic-iiium  i>r.  *  i    A    i\a.  833 

r,ir/Mi,j  s/i/«c-iiio  Lab. 
Cacalia  L. 

Franzeria  OTtemis/tfW™  W.  *  |  _  | 
K.  ,/ml.rosiuUles  Cav.  *  I      I 
(E'dern  prolifera  Thtinb.  *  1  _  | 
P>rdthrum/ueniculiU-eum  W.  En.  H  |  _  |    fi 
Itmflia  mader<5nse  *  1  _  I 
A  thanasia  pubt^scens  L.  it  |  _  ( 
/J.iUnmlta  «geratiftlia  Deaf.  H  \  _  | 
Pilntzfl  tlabellifrtrmis  W.  *t\  _  | 

TaiiacHumjlobeUifJrmc  L'lf^rit. 
Erioc^phalus  africanus  L.  tt.  |  _  | 
S  -nei-io  ^legans  pifena  rtbra  Dot.  Ma%.  H.  i  _  | 
S.  lildcintu  UnY.  «-l_J 
Tarchonanthus  camphoratus  I-nm.  *  i     I 
Eridcoma  fragrans  D.  Con. 
Various  other  genera  o 


EpacriddcecB. 


1075 


Styphfelia  R.  Dr. 

Btenanthfera  pinifolla  R.  Br. 

StyiMiu  \nnifnlM  Siire 


«la 
cnocit 


.        _ 
ca  bpreng. 
|  _  | 


Trocnocitrpa  gla 
C.  Oxvcedrus  «.  Br. 
C.  acer6sa  H.  Dr.  *| 
I-i^anthf  sj'ipid 
L.  subuUta  *l  I  _  | 
L.  strigdsa  *  1  —  I 
I..  JaphniiUles  *1  _  | 
I,,  ciliata*!  _  | 

I.vm.-1't'i'con  lanceolatus  R.  Br.  it  |  _  | 
Sti/phi-lin  ItinrfttHitn  Sm. 
agfMfta  l'"ri!\flbra  Andr. 
L.  Richei  R.  Br.  *  |  —  |  fig/860. 
L.  polf/itiichi/n-i  Lodd. 
I,,  uiiiriiliifnf  Sm. 
L.  parviflhrus  Lindl. 
Mon<5toca  elliptica  R.  Br.  *  |  _  | 
M-  albens  *  1  _  I 
M.line-Hta  <»  t  —  I 

;;iria  **  (  _  I 
Trochocitrpa  /aurina  R. 

.SY<y;''"'/i'i  ciirnijtiliii  Kudge. 
E'parris  tn-andif!6ra  Sm.  ft  |_J    fig.  862. 
•  ••^itl/'Hi  Cav. 
«.  Br. 
An'ierwni'd  spreujjeli'mrfe*  H.  Br.  41  |  _  |  'fig.  8G3. 

;  incarniita  Hot.  Cl,l,.it\  _  | 
Spheniitcima  irr:Srilis  Hirt.    *  1  _  | 
ItijUvmgrdeiltR.  Jir. 
Various  other  Genera  of  Compositu.'. 


|  _  |    fifi.  861.  i 


Erfcoe&p.   -      _    1070 


Sect.'  I. 


1076 


normdles.  *   tL  <U    n  i |   JQ76 

I.   7<;RrCA  D.  Don.  *    it.      1076.   1079 
THE  HEATII. 

Erica  sp.  of  L.  and  other  authors.' 


1.  Tetralix  L.  «.  N.  Europe,  f.864-. 

The  four-leavi-d  Heath. 

K.  li<iti(l(li>rniia  S;il. 

K.  btirlinrica  Haii. 

I.,  jiiimiln  Park. 

K.  T.  r«Ar«  llort.  Eric.  \Vob. 

The  cross-U-aved  Heat  It. 

Varieties  tt.-          .          -1079 

1  rubra  Hort.  Eric.    Wol.  «. 

2  carnea  London's  H.  B.  tL 

3  alba  Hurt.  Eric.  Wob.  a. 

4  iVIackazVina  n. 

E.  Mackai&na.  Bab. 

2.  cin^rea  L.  n.    N.Europe  f.865.   1079 

Tlie  grey  Heath. 

E.  mutti  bilis  Salisb. 

E.  hitmilis  Neck. 

K.  tcnuiJ'Mia,  Ger. 

E.  c.  7-u6ra  IJedf.  Hort.  Eric.  Wob. 

Varieties  n.     -          -          .    1080 

2  atropurpurea  ZoeW.  a. 

3  alba  Zorfrf.  n. 

4  pallida  Zorfrf.  a. 

5  carnescens  Lodd.  «. 

6  prolifera  JLocfe/.  a. 

7  stricta  Z,orft/.  a. 

3.  arborea  L.  «»     South  Europe   -  1080 

The  Tree  Heath. 

E  .  scoparfa  Thunb.  ,  exclusive  of  the  s  ynon  . 

E.  ctiffra  L. 

E.  tr  i  flora  Berg. 

E.  procera  Sal. 

Varieties  m    -          -          .    1080 

2  stylosa  Don's  Mill,  m 

3  squarrosa  Hort.  tt 

4  minima  Hort.  * 


4.  (a.)  polytrichUblia  Sal.  * 
The  Polytrichum-leaved  Heath. 

?  E.  arbdrea  var. 
?  2.  c.  *tyfi)so  Hort. 

5.  (a.)  codonodes  Lindl.  * 


Port.  1080 


Europe 

fig.  866.   1080 
The  bell-shaped-Jlowered  Heath. 


fio-.  867.   1081 
Italy    fig.  866.  1081 


6.  australis  i.  *     Spain 

The  southern  Heath. 
E.  pistilldris  Sal. 

7.  strict  a  Donn.  * 

The  unright  Heath. 

K.  nnilt  icai'ilis  Sal. 
E.  Corsica  Doc. 
E.  ramnldsa  Viv. 

8.  ciliaris  Z>.  «-     Portugal  fig.  869.   1081 
The  ciliated./cavfrf  Heath. 

9.  sfcula  Schonbers.  «     Sicilv        -   1OS9 
The  Sicilian  Heat£ 

II.  GYPSOCA'LLIS  Sal.   *    «. 

1076.   108* 

THE  GYPSOCALLIS,  or  Moor  Heath 
Erica:  of  others. 

1.  vagans  Sal.  «.   England  fif.  870    1089 
-Jering  Gj-psocallis,  or  Cornish  Moar 

Y.r'ica  vdgans  L. 
Er)ra  »',.^/  Sal. 
V.ru-a  muttfjldra  Huds. 
Y.r'icii  ilif/i/nia  Stokes. 
Ericc  purpurdsccns  Lam . 
i  2 
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Varitties  a.    -          -          -    1082 

2  pallida  Dons  Mill.  a. 

3  rubescens  Bree.  «i- 

4  purpurascens  J?ree.  e. 

5  alba  Dons  Mill.  «- 

6  tenella  Don's  M7Z.  «- 

2.  multiflora  D.  Don.  «.      South  Europe 

fig.  871.   1083 

The  many  flowered  Gypsocallis. 
Erica  multifl&ra  L. 
Erica  iuniperfidlia,  8$c.,  Garidel. 
Er}ca  multiftdra  lonai-pcdicfllata  Wendl. 
Erica  pedunculdris  Presl. 

3.  carnea  D.  Don.  a.       Germany 

fig.  872.   1083 

The  flesh-colour-./fo«J<?raf  Gypsocallis. 
Erica  cdrnea  L.  Sp. 
Erica  herbi.cea  L.  Diss. 
Erica  saxatilis  Sal. 

4.  mediterranea  D.  Don.  m  S.  Eur.  1083 

The  Mediterranean  Gypsocallis. 
Erica  mediterranea  L. 
Erica  lugubris  Sal. 

III.  CALLtTNA  Sal.  *~      -  1076.  1084 
THE  CALLUNA. 

Erica  sp.  L.  and  others. 

1.  vulgaris  Sal.  JU     Europe   -         -  1084 

The  Ling,  or  Heather. 
Erica  vulgaris  L. 
La  Bruyerc,  Fr. 
Heide,  Ger. 
Lyng,  Dan. 
Liung,  Swed. 
Erica,  Ital. 
Brezo,  Span. 
Urze,  Port. 
Weresk,  Russ. 

Varieties  *-.    -          -          -   1084 

1  purpurea  Don's  Mff.  IU. 

2  spuria  Don's  Mill.  )U 

3  decumbens  Don's  Mill.  !>. 

4  tomentosa  Don's  Mill.  !L. 

5  alba  Don's  Mill.  t, 

6  flore  pleno  Don's  Mill.  t> 

7  foliis  variegatis  Don's  Jl/z'Z/.  !U 

8  aurea  Don's  Mill.  JU. 

9  coccinea  Don's  Mill.  JU. 

10  spicata  Don'*  Mill.  JU. 

1 1  atro-rubens  t> 

1 2  serotina  )U 

App.  I.  List  of  hardy  Species  and  Varieties 
of  Ericacete  belonging  to  the  Group  Ericea 
normdles,  of  which  Plants  are  cultivated  for 
Sale  in  the  Tooting  Nursery ;  with  some 
additional  Names  from  the  "  Hortus  Wo- 


burntnsis. " 


-    1086 


App.  II.  Arrangement  of  the  hardy  Htnths 
included  in  the  preceding  List ;  showing 
which  of  them  are  in  Flower,  in  the  open 
Garden,  every  Month  in  the  Year ;  and  the 
Colour  of  the  Flower,  and  the  Height  of 
tach.  -  1088 


App.  III.  List  of  Cape  Heaths  which  wit 
stand  in  the  open  Airy  in  Autumn,  or  the 
middle  of  Jftnter,  without  Protection,  with 
Fahrenheit's  Thermometer  7  or  8  Degrees 
below  Freezing,  without  suffering  in  any  way 
from  such  a  Degree  of  Cold.  lti_J  -  1089 

Callista  acuminhta  (£rlca  L.)  Bot.  Cab.  fig.  873.- 

2  pallida  Hort.  Brit. 
combsa  Hort.  Kcw.  Ic. 

2  alba  Anclr.  Heath. 

3  rClbra  Wendl.  E. 
ferruginea  Andr.  Heath. 
AyacinthoJrff*  Andr.  Heath, 
tenuiflbra  Andr.  Heath. 

2  alba  Hort.  Brit. 

3  IQtea. 
tetragbna  Andr.  Heath. 

C.  pueionifblia  Sal. 
ventricosa  Bot  Mag. 

2  coccinea. 

3  stellifera. 

4  carnea. 
*  alba. 

6  superba. 

7  er^cta. 

8  nana. 

9  hirsuta. 

Cerkmia  (Erica.  L.)  serpyllifblia  Lodd.  fig.  874. 
Dasyanthes  (.Erica  L.)  Sparm£nm  Andr.  Heath. 

D.  dispera  A.  H. 

D.  hystricifldra  L.  T. 

Desmia  (Erica  L.)  conferta  Andr.  Heath,  flg.  875. 
Erica  aggregate  Wendl.  Eric.  fig.  876. 
2  alba  Hort.  Brit. 

campanulata  Andr.  Heath. 

cerinthdides  Bot.  Mag. 
\  glabriuscula  Swt. 

2  hispida  Swt. 

3  major  H.  Wob. 

4  minor  H.  Wob. 

5  nana  H.  Wob. 

6  superba  Roll. 
'congesta  Wendl.  Eric. 
coriTblia. 

E.  articular  is  B.  M. 

E.  calyclna  A.  H. 

Lamprdtis  cortfdlia  Don's  Mill, 
cupressina  Moll. 
globbsa  Andr.  Heath. 
glomerata  Andr.  Heath. 
gracilis  Wendl.  Eric. 
hispidula. 
leucanthera. 
lucida  Andr.  Heath. 

?  Lamprdtis  lucida  Don's  Mill, 
[margaritacea  Andr.  Heath. 
montana. 
pi'ndula  Lodd. 
pcrliita. 
pub^scens. 

1  major  H.  Brit. 

2  minor  Roll. 

3  pubescentior  H.  Brit. 

4  verna  H.  Wob. 
ramentacea  Andr.  Heath. 
setacea  Andr.  Heath. 
tenella  Andr.  Heath. 

Eurylepis  (Erica.  L.)  triflbra  Wendl.  Eric. 
Gypsocallis  (£rlca  L.}  intertexta  Lodd.,  fig.  877 

longipedunculata  Bot.  Cal. 

nigrita  Don's  Mill. 

Pachysa  physbdes  Bot.  Mag.,  fig.  878,  879. 
Syringbdea  cruenta  Andr.  Heath. 
2  superba  Bolt. 

curviflbra  Andr.  Heath. 

1  aurantia. 

2  rilbra. 

diaphana  Don's  Mill. 
r.wen.wrt  Andr.  Heath. 

2  glabra. 

3  specie »a. 

-1  longiflbra. 
5  pilbsa. 
rxudans  J.odd. 
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grandiflora  But.  Mag. 

1  hilmilis. 

2  snperba. 

iirni'srens  Andr.  Heath. 
?  longiflora  But.  Cut. 
mammftsa  yf»«/r.  Heath. 

2  minor. 

3  pallida. 

4  r6si'a. 

?  tilmida  J?o*.  Tteg. 
verticillata  Andr.  Heath. 

2  major, 
viridescens  Sot.  Cal. 

A  pp.  IV.  List  of  Cape  Htaths  which  arc 
tenderer  than  those  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding List,  and  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
(Degree  of  Cold  there  stated,  will  be  injured 
by  it,  but  will  not  suffer,  although  fully  ex- 
posed to  a  Temperature  4  or  5  Degrees  below 
Freezing.  »l_J  -  -  -  -  1091 
Bl«e"rta  trricoldes  fig.  880. 
J  Erica  Blafriz  Wendl.  Coll. 

Callista  (£r!ca  L.)  combsa  Wendl.  Eric. 

1  alba. 

2  rdbra. 

Coventry<*«o  Lodd. 
daphneflbra. 
mundula  Lodd. 

2  major  Lodd. 
peliacida  Andr.  Heath. 

2  rQbra  H.  Wob. 
prse'gnans  But.  Cal. 

2  coccinea  H.  Wob. 

Ceramia  (£rlca  L.)   urceolaris   Hort.   Kcic.   Icon. 

fig.  881 

?  articularis  Don's  Mill. 
E'ctasis  Sebana 

Erica  Sebdna  auruntia  Andr.  Heath. 

2  fusca. 

3  mtea. 

4  minor. 
£rlca  asstirgens. 

barbata  Andr.  Heath. 

2  major. 

Bonplandzana  Bot.  Cab. 
?  cafra  Bot.  Cab. 

2  spicata. 
cerinthdldes  Bot.  Mag. 

1  major  H.  Wob. 

2  minor  H.  Wob. 
nana  H.  Wob. 

decora  Andr.  Heath. 
depressa  Andr.  Heath. 
mollissima. 
Persoluta. 

2  alba. 

Srdbra. 

propendens  Andr.  Heath. 
pubescens. 

1  major  H.  Wob. 

2  minor  //.  Wob. 

3  yerna  H.  Web. 
quadrifl5ra. 
reHcxa. 

2  rdbra. 
rtibens. 

petluncularis  Sal. 
viscana  Hort.  Kcw.Icon. 
cylindrica. 
divaricata  Lodd. 
gclida  Bot.  Cab. 
mcarnata  Andr.  Heath. 
trivialis  M'Nab. 
Eur^lepis  (£rlca  L.)  albens  Bot.  Mag.  fig.  882.  H&- 

licacaba  Andr.  Heath. 

Eurystdgia  (£rlca  L.)  triceps  Bot.  Cab.  fig.  883. 
(Apsoeallis  (Eric*  L.)  nudiflbra  Sm.  Icon. 
Lophandra  (£rlca  L.)  ctibica  Andr.  Heath,  fig.  884. 

2  minor  //.  tt\,/>. 

3  major  Hort.  Brit. 
Lamprotis  (Erica  L.)  calyclna  Andr.  Heath,  fig.  885 

2  mnjor  H.  Wob. 
PichyM  (£rlca  L.)  blccaiu  Bot.  Mag. 


Syringddea  (/?rlca  L.)  abletina. 

?  clavwflbra  Don's  Mill. 


Page 


coldrans  Bot.  Re". 

conciuna  Andr.  Heath. 
discolor  Anrtr.  Heath. 
i-lata  Andr.  Heath. 

Andr.  Heath. 

2  glabra. 

3  speciosa. 

1  Inii-iilora. 
5  pilosa. 


.V.  //>m<rolde3  Andr.  Heath. 
N.  /lerspu-ua  Hort.  Kew. 

2  superba. 

Vbaaueo^Je$  Andr.  Heath, 
perspicua  Wendl.  Eric. 

2  n^na. 
radiata  Andr.  Heath. 

2  discolor. 

simpliciflbra  Wendl.  Eric. 
spicata  Andr.  Heath. 

2  pallida  H.  Wob. 
tubirtbra  Andr.  Heath. 
vestlta. 

1  alba. 

2  incarnkta. 

3  purpdrea. 

4  rbsea. 

5  fulgida. 

6  coccinea. 

7  Idtea. 

8  mutabilis. 

9  ^legans. 


App.  V.  List  of  a  few  of  the  larger  Specimens 
of  exotic  Heaths,  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh  ;  with  their  Di- 
mensions, §*c.,  as  taken  from  the  Plants, 
}  2th  July,  1836  .....  1094 

App.  VI.  Culture  of  the  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  Species  and  Varieties  of  Ericete  belong- 
ing to  the  Group  Ericece  nor  males.  -  1094 


§  ii. 
1 


*  L_J 


-   1105 

i_J  ja   a. 


1077.  1105 


«__!    Jc    t,  fc 

IV.  ANDRCrMED^  L.  «. 

THE  ANDROMEDA. 

Poli/olia  Buxbaum. 
Andromeda,  sp.  L. 


1.  7>olifolia  L.  *-     Europe  fig.  889.  1106 

The  Poly  -leaved-  Andromeda,  or  Moorwort. 
Rhododendron  polifoliutn  Scop. 
Wild  Rosemary,  Poly  Mountain,   Marsh 

Cistiis,   Moorwort,'  Marsh  Holy  Rose. 
Andromede,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Varieties  n.    -          -          -   1106 

1  angustifolia  Lodd.  «.  fig.  89O. 

2  ericoides  a. 

3  grandifiora  Lodd.  a.     fig.  891. 

4  lati  folia  Lodd.  «.     fig.  892. 

5  minima  n. 

6  revoluta  Lodd,  *.     fig.  893. 

7  scotica  tt 

8  stricta  «. 


2.  rosmarinifolia  Pursh.  a.  Newfoundland 

1106 

The  Rosemary-leaved  Andromeda. 
A.  poltffeui  Michx. 
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V.  CASSrOPA1  D.  Don.    «.  _J 

1077.  1107 

THE  CASSIOPE. 

Andr6meda  sp.  L.  et  Pall. 


1.  Aypnoides  D.  Don.  n. — I     N.  Europe 

fig.  894-.  1107 
The  Hypnum-like  Cassiope. 

Andr6,neda  hypnoides  L.  &c. 

2.  tetragona  Z).  Dora.  «-  — J     N.  America 

fig.  895.   1107 

The  four-cornered-branched  Cassiope. 
Andromeda  tetragona  L. 

App.  i.     Hardy  Species  of  Cassiope  not  yet 
introduced.         -          -   1107 
C.  lycopodioldes  D.  Don. 

Andromeda,  lycopodioldes  Pall. 
C.  ericoldes  D.  Don. 

Andromeda,  erico'ides  Pall. 

0.  Redowski?  G.  Don. 

Andromeda.  Reddwskii  Cham,  et  Schlecht. 
C.  Mertenszawa  G.  Don. 

Andromeda  Mertensiana  Bongard. 
C.  fastigiata  D.  Don. 

Andrtmed&fastigidta  Wall.  PI.  Par. 

Andromeda  cupressiformis  Wall.  MSS. 

VI.  CASSA'NDJU   D.  Don.  n. 

1077.  1108 
THE  CASSANDRA. 

Anaromeda  sp.  L.  and  others. 

1.  calyculata  D.  Don.  n.    North  America 

fig.  896.  1108 
The  calyculated  Cassandra. 

Andromeda  calyculata  L. 

Varieties  n.    -          -          -    1 1 08 

1  ventricosa  Sims.  «. 

2  latifolia  Lodd.  n. 

3  niina  Sims.  «. 

2.  (c.)  angustifolia  G.  Don.  tt    N.  Amer. 

fig.  897.   1108 
The  narrow-leaved  Cassandra. 

Andr6meda.  calyculata  fcangustifdlia\A\t. 
Andromeda  angustifolia  Pursh. 
Andromeda,  crispa  Desf.  et  Link.  ' 

VII.  ZENOVBL4  D.Don.  &  * 

1077.  1108 
THE  ZENOUIA. 

Andromeda,  sp.  Mlchx. 

1.  speciosa  D.  Don.  sit  j»     Carolina 

fig.  898.  1109 

The  snowy  flowered  Zenobia. 

Andrdmeda  specidsa  Michx. 

Varieties  &  Jtt          -         -   1109 
<2  nitida  Pursh.  &  ja     fig.  899. 
3  pulverulenta  Pursh.  3k  JM  f.  900. 
Andromeda  pulverulenta  Bartr. 
Andromeda  cassine/ii/m  /3  Vent. 
Andromeda  specidsa  var.  -y  glauca 

Wats. 

Andromeda  dealbtlta  Lindl. 
Andromeda  ovata  Soland  MSS. 

VIII.  LYOWJ  Nutt.  ^  *  m  *  *. 

1077.  1109 
THE  LYONIA. 

Andromeda  sp.  L.  and  various  others. 


A.  Leaves  evergreen. 

1.  ferruginea  A"M«.  *     N.  America  1109 

The  rusty-/ooA-m£  Lyonia. 

Amlromed.A.Jerrug'mea.  Walt. 
Andromeda  ferruginea  pfruticdsa  Michx. 

2.  rfgida  Nutt.  *     North  America    1110 

The  rigid-leaved  Lyonia. 

Andromeda  ferruginea  Willd . 
Andromeda  fcrrnginca  1  urboresccns  MX. 
Andromeda  rlgida  Pursh. 

3.  marginata  D.  Don.  n.    North  America 

fig.  902.   1110 
The  marginated-leaved  Lyonia. 

Andromeda  margiruita  Du  Hain. 
Andromeda  coriucea  Willd. 
Andromeda  Ihcida  Lam. 
Andromeda  mariana  Jaoq. 

Variety  st.      -         -         -   1110 
2  rubra  Lodd.  a.     fig.  900. 

B.  Leaves  deciduous. 

4.  mariana  D.  Don.  j*      North  America 

fig.  903.  1110 

The  Maryland  Lyonia. 

Andromeda  mariana  L. 

Variety  M      -          -          -   11 1 1 
2  oblonga  Swt.  jac 

5.  racemosa  D.  Don.  &  N.  America  1111 

The  racemose-./fowwerf  Lyonia. 
Andromeda  racemdsa  L. 
Andromeda  paniculuta  Walt. 

6.  arborea  D.Don.  *t    N.  America   1111 

The  Tree  Lyonia. 

Andromeda  arborea  L. 

7.  paniculata  Nutt.  &  N.  Am.  f.904.  1111 

The  panicled-jlnivered  Lyonia. 
Andromeda  paniculata  L. 

8.  salicifolia  Wats.  &  N.  Am.  f.  905.  1111 
The  Willow -leaved  Lyonia. 

9.  frondosa  Nutt.  ffi     N.America    1112 

The  branchy  Lyonia. 

Andromeda fronddsa  Pursh. 

10.  multiflora  Wats,  j*     North  America 

fig.  906.  1112 

The  many-flowered  Lyonia. 

11.  capreaefolia  Wats,  at    North  America 

fig.  907.   1112 
The  Goat-Willow-leaved  Lyonia. 

App.  i.    Doubtful  Species   of  Lyoma,  not  yet 
introduced.        -         -   1112 


IX.  LEUCO'THO^  D.  Don.  *  a. 

1077. 1113 
THE  LEUCOTHOE. 

Andromeda  sp.  of  authors  previously. 

1.  axillaris  D.  Don.  *     North  America 
fig.  908.  1113 

The  ax  i  11  nry-r«rr  ?;?<"<?  Leucothoe. 

Andromeda  axilUirix  Solaudcr.   . 
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Variety  ft       -          -          -   1113 
2  longifolia  « 

Andromeda,  loneifdlia  Pursh. 
Andromeda  WtOtet\  ll'HUt. 

2.  spinulosa  G.  Dow.  tt.     North  America 
fig.  909.   1113 

The  spinulose-tooih-It'avcd  Leucothoe. 
Atidn'»tied-A  sfiinulofa  Pursh. 
AndromedA  CtilmbxK  Walt. 


3.  acuminata  G.  Don.  it   North  America 

fig.  910.   1113 

The  acuminate-/rat>ed  Leucothoe. 
Andromed'A  acnmhulta  Ait. 
AndromedA  lucidii  Jacq. 
Androined-A  popttljfiHia  Lam. 

AndromedA  rcticiililta  Walt. 
Andr6meda..t'ormos'issima  Bartr. 
Andnimed'A  \mtrina  Michx. 
Pipe-stem-wood,  Amer. 

4.  floribunda  D.  Don.  *  North  America 

fig.  911.   1114 

I  The  numerous-flowered  ^eucothde.1 
Aiidrumcd&Jloribunda  Lyons. 


spicata  G.Don.  «  N.  Am.  f.  912. 

The  spicate-racrvwtvf  Leucothoe. 
Andromeda  spicata  Wats. 


11 14 


X.  PrERIS  D.Don.  1       -  1077.  1114 

THE  PIERIS. 

Andr6med&sp.  Wallich. 

1.   oval ifol ia  D.  Don.  1    Nepal  f.  913.    1115 

The  oval-leaved  Pieris. 

Andnkneda.  owlifWa  Wall. 
Attdrumeda.  capricida  Ham.  MSS. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Pieris  not  ye.t 
introduced.          -          -   1115 

P.  formbsa  D.  Don. 

Andromeda  formula  Wall. 
P.  lanceolata  D.  Don. 

Amlrrimed*  tanceoliita  Wall. 

Andrilmeda  sauamulota  D.  Don. 
P.  japdnica  D.  D»n.     tig.  914. 

AiidrvnifdajupiSnica  Thunb. 

XI.  PHYLLO'DOC^  Sal.  «.  it, 

1077.  1115 

THE  PHYLLODOCE. 

Andromeda,  sp .  L. 

Menzi&sia.  sp.  Swartz  and  Smith. 

1.  /axifblia  Sal.  «-     Europe   f.  915.   1115 

The  Yew-leaved  Phyllodoce*. 
Mfiiziesia.  pterulea  Swz. 
Andrt'uHt'd'A  ceertilcii  L. 
Aii'lr<>Hit'd'A  tn.> -ifiilia  Pall. 
V.nca  ctcralca  Willd. 

2.  nnpetriformis  D.  Don.  t-    N.  America 

fig.  916.   1116 
The  Empetrum-like  Phyllodoce. 

Mt'iiz/dxiu  v>nj>clr~if<Jrmis  Sm. 

XI  I.  DABCENC/J  D.  Don. «- 1077. 1 1 16 

THE  DABCECIA. 

Er'icn  sp.  Lin. 
Andromeda  sp.  Lin. 
Menziisia,  sp.  Juss. 

1 .  /jolifolia  D.  Don.  n.       Ireland 

fig.  917,  918.   1116 
The  Poly-leaved  Dabrecia. 

Andi-itmed-A  Dabn^nn  Lin.  Syst. 
Er'ica  Dabie^na.  1. in.  sp. 
McNCtMa  DabafAz  Dec. 
Erica  hibtrnica,  $c.,  U;iy. 


Ppge 

,o-ia  polift'lia  Juss. 
\ (teeiniiiiii  canttibrieum  Hutls. 
Irish    U'liortx,    Cantabrian  Heath,    Saint 
Dabcoc's  Heath. 

Variety  «.       -          -          -1116 
2  flore  albo  Swt.  M. 

XIII.  ARBUTUS  Corner.  1      1  «-J   » 
*L_J     -  -        -  1077.  1117 

THE  ARBUTUS,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 
Andrueline  ('In,-. 
A'rbutus  sp.  L. 
Arbousier,  Fr. 
Sttinlbeere,  Ger. 
Abbatro,  Ital. 

J.   C/'nedo  L.  1  m  S. Europe  f. 9 19.   1117 

The  Unedo  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

L'Arbousier  commun,  Arbousier  del  Py- 
renees, Fraisier  en  Arbre,  Fr. 
Erdbeereartige  Sandbeere,  Ger. 
Komad,  Mod.  Greek. 

Varieties.  In       -          -    1 1 1 7 

1  albus  Ait.  i   * 

2  ruber  Ait.  I   it 

3  plenus  Ait.  it 

4  schizopetalus  * 

5  integrifolius  Sims,  it 

6  crisp  us  it 

7  salicifolius  ft 


2.  hybrida  Ker. 


The  hybrid  Arbutus. 

A.  andrachnotdes  Link. 

Variety  1   tt 
2  Milleri  1   m 

A.  Milleri  Mayes. 


*       Hybrid 
p!.  192.  fig.  920.   1119 


1120 


3.  ^-Indrachne  L.  1  Levant  pi. 193.     120 

The  Andrachne  Arbutus. 
A.  integrifolia  Lam. 
Andruchne  Thevphrusti  Clus. 
Andrachne  Park.  Theatr. 
Adrachne  of  Theophrastus. 
Andracfila,  Mod.  Greek. 

Varieties         -          -         -   1 1 2O 
l.With  serrated  leaves  Tourn. 
2  With  large  oblong  fruit,  Tourn. 
3.  With    large   compressed    fruit, 

Tourn. 
2  serratifblia  fig.  821  i  t_J 

A.  terratijuUa  Nois. 

4.  procera  Douglas.  *  N.America  1121 

The  tall  Arbutus. 

5.  tomentosa  Pursh.  it  N.  America  1122 

The  downy  Arbustus. 

Arctustdphylos  tomentosa  Lindl. 

Variety  it     -  -         -    1 1 22 

2  nuda  Hook,  et  Arn.  it 

6.  densiflora  H.  B.  et  Kunth.  it  i_|     Mexico 

1122 
The  densely -flowered  Arbutus. 

App.  i.     Hardy   Species    of  A'rbutus  not  yet 
introduced.         -         -   1122 

A.  Murifolia  L. 

A.  Menziesii  Pursh. 

A.  cordifolia 

ArcUrtdtihylut  eord(ft>Ua  I.indl. 
A.  glauca 

ArciotfJphytoi  xlmica  I.inill. 
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A  pp.  ii.  Half-hardy  Species  of  A  'rbutus.  1122 

A.  canariends  Lam.  *  L-J    fig.  <m. 
X.  petiolaris  H.  B.  et  Kuuth. 
A.  furem  Hook,  et  Arm.   • 
A.  xalap-nsis  H.  /?.  rf  JfunM. 
A.m6\\isH.  B.  et  KuHt/i. 
A.  ferruginea  L. 

XIV.  ^RCTOSTA'PHYLOS  Adans. 
-        -          -  1078.  1123 


THE  BEARBERRY. 

ITva-tlrsiDod. 
A'rbutus  sp.  L. 

1.  ITva-ursi  S-preng.  «~     Europe 

fig.  923.  1123 

The  common  Bearberry. 

A'rbutus  ITva-ursi'L. 

A'rbutus  bujtifolia  Stokes. 

ITva-ursi  \suxifolia  Sal. 

Bear  berries,  Bear-tohortle-berries,  Eng. 

Barentraube,  Barenbeere,  Ger. 

JSeerenduuif,  Dutch. 

La  Basserole.  Fr. 

L^vad'Orzo,  Ital. 

ITva  de  Oso,  Span. 

Uva  de  Ursa,  Port. 

Uva-ursi,  in  works  of  most  old  Botanists. 

2.  alpina  Spreng.  Jc     Europe         -  1123 

The  Alpine  Bearberry. 
A'rbutus  alpina  L. 

App.  i.   Half-hardy  Species  of  Arctostdphylos 
not  yet  introduced.    -          -   1124 

A.  polifolia  H.  B.  et  Knnth. 

Andrdnuda  ledtfolia  Humb. 
A.  glaucescens  H.  B.  ft  Kuntk. 
A.  tn'mgens  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 
A.  HotSkeri  G.  Don. 

A'rbutut  pungent  Hook. 

XV.  PERNE'TTY.4  Gaud.   *<-J  *~ 

1078.  1124 
THB  PBRNETTYA. 

1.  mucronata  Gaud.  JU   Terra  del  Fuego 

fig.  924.  1124 
The  mucronste-leaved  Pemettya. 
A'rbutus  mucron&ta  L. 

2.  pilosa  G.  Don.     Mexico  -         -  1124 

The  pilose,  or  hairy,  Pernettya. 
A'rbutus  pilitsa  Grah. 

App.  i.   Hardy  Species  of  Pernettya,  not  yet 
introduced.         -         -   1125 

P.  microph/lla  Gaud. 

A'rbutut  microphMa  Forst. 

A'rbvtut  serpytlifiUia  Lam. 
P.  Jfyrsinites  G.  Don. 

Andrdmeda.  Mr/rtinitet  Lam. 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Pernfatya.  1125 

P.  empetrlfolia  Gaud. 

A'rtnUu*  emj»etnf,\lia  Undl. 

A'rhuttu  pi'mila  Willd. 

Andrifmeda  empetrifolia  Lam. 
P.  pfcmila  Gaud.  *|  _  | 

A'rbutut  piimilaVont. 
P.  Cavanillesidna  G.  Don. 

Andnhnedn  proitrdia  Car. 
P.  purpurea  D.  Don. 
P.  ciiiaris  D.  Don. 


XVI.  GAULTHE'R/J  L. 


THB  GACLTHEHIA. 


1078.  1125 


1.  procumbens  L. 


North   America 

fig.  925.   11-^5 
The  procumbent  Gaultheria. 

Partridge  Berry,  Mountain   'Lea,   Spring 
Winter  Green,  Sm. 


2.  Shallon  Pursh.  ft.  N.  Am.  f.  926.   1126 

The  Shallon  Gaultheria. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Gaultheria..  1  1  26 

G.  fragrandssima  D.  Don.  1  I  _  | 
G.  fragrant  D.  Don. 
A'rbutut  laurtfolia  Hamil. 

App.   ii.     Hardy    and  half-hardy    Species  of 
Gaultheria,  not  yet  introduced.     -   1126 

G.  nummularioides  D.  Don. 
G.  ciliata  Cham,  et  Schlecht. 
Several  other  Species 

XVII.  EPIG^EXA  L.  *,      -  1078.  1126 
THE  EPIG./BA. 

Memerylum'  Mich  x  . 

May  Flower,  Nova  Scotia. 

1.  repens  L.  &,     North  America    -  1127 

The  creeping  Epigaea. 

XVIII.  PHALEROCA'RPUSG.J^ow. 

|r/.  -      ...»          -  1078.  1127 
THE  PHALEROCARPUS. 
Vacclm'um  L. 
Gaultheria  Pursh. 
Oxycvccus  Nutt. 
A'  'rbutus  Lam. 

1.  *erpyllifolia  G.  Don.  ^  N.  Amer.  1127 

The  Wild-Thyme-leaved  Phalerocarpus. 
\occinium  hispidulum  L. 
Gaulthtri-A  serpylltfblia  Pursh. 
A.'  rbutus  Jiliformis  Lam. 
Oxycdccus  fiispiduius  Pers. 


XIX.  CLETHRAi. 


1078.  1127 


THE  CLETHRA. 

Cuellaria  «.  rt  P. 

1.  alnifolia  L.  «     N.  Amer.  f.  927.  1128 

The  Alder-leaved  Clethra. 

C.  alntfdlta  var.  «,  denudata  Ait. 

2.  (a.)  tomentosa  Lam.  n      N.  America 

fig.  928,  929.  1128 
The  downy  Clethra. 

C.  &ln\fdlia  /3  puMscens  Ait. 
C.  mcdna  Pers. 


3.  (a.)  paniculata  ^4^.  afc  N.  Amer.  1128 
The  panicled-^owered  Clethra. 


4. 


N.  America 
1128 


The  acuminated-teflwed  Clethra. 
C.  montana  Bartr. 


North  America  1128 


5.  (a.)  scabra  Per*. 

The  roiigh-teared  Clethra. 


App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Cltthra.    1  129 

C.  arborea  Ait.  *  |  _  J    fig.  930. 
C.  femiKinea  H.  et  P.  *  l_J 
C.  «nif  61la  Sn>art*.  f  Q 
Tint,,  occitlenttiuT. 
Other  species  of  Clethra 

App.  I.  Half-hardy  Genera  belonging  to  the 
Section  Ericea:  and  §  Andromedesc  of  the 
Order  JZricdcea.  -  -  -  -  1  1  29 

-Agarirta  fcuxifolia  G.  Don.  *  I  —  I 
Andrdmed*  buxiftiia  Lam. 
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XX.  tfHODODE'NDRON  L.  *  tt 

«.  «._!  Jc  t,  -     1078.  1130 

THE  RHODODENDRON,  or  Rose  Bay. 
Azalea  sp.  of  authors. 
ll/iodbra  Li. 

C/t(tin<rrhododt!ndros  Tourn. 
Rhododendron,  Fr.,  Ital.,  and  Span. 
Alpbalsam,  Ger. 


§  i.    Ponticum  D.  Don. 


tt  a.    a. 


1131 


ponticum  L.  tt   Pontus  fig.  931.   1131 

The  Pontic  Rhododendron. 


Varieties  8k  tt 

2  obtusum  Wizte.  tt 

3  ?nyrtifolium  Lodd.  tt 

4  Smitlm  Swt.  tt 

5  L6w«  Gard.  Mag.  tt 

6  azaleoides  &  tt 

R.  azaleoides  Desf. 

R.  jo.  subdeciduum  Andr 

Subvariety  ?  tt    tt 
.R.  p.  a.  odoratum  Lotfd. 
Nursery  Varieties. 


-   1131 


2.  maximum  I/,  tt  N.  Amer.  f.  932.  1 134 
The  largest  Rhododendron. 

Varieties  tt    -          -          -   1131 

2  album  Hort.  tt 

3  hybridum  Hook.  * 

K.fnigrans  Hort. 
R.  hybridum  Lodd. 

3.  (m.)purpureum  G.Don.*  N.  Am.  1 135 

The  purpleytoMK'raf  Rhododendron. 

R.  maximum  y  purpiireum  Pursh. 
R.  ponticum  macrophyllum  Lodd. 

4.  Purshu  G.  Don.  tt  North  America  1135 

Pursh's  Rhododendron. 

R.  maximum  ft  dlbum  Pursh. 

5.  catawbiense  Michx.  tt  North  America 

fig.  933.   1135 
The  Catawba  Rhododendron. 

Varieties         -         -         -    1135 

2  Russelhawwm  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.  tt 

3  tigrinum  Hort.  tt 

6.  chrysanthum  L.  a.     Siberia       -  1135 

The  golden-floworcd  Rhododendron. 
R.  dfficiniilc  Salisb. 


7.  cauc&skiua  Pall. 


Page 

Caucasus 
fig.  934.   1136 
The  Caucasian  Rhododendron. 

Varieties  tt  «.       -  -   113G 

2  stramineum  Hook.  «. 
8  pulcherrimum  Lindl  tt 
4  Noblednww  Hort.  tt 

8.  punctatum  Andr.  tt  North  America 
fig.  935.  1136 

The  doited-leaved  Rhododendron. 
R.  ferrugineum  var.  minus  Pers. 
R.  minus  Michx. 
R.  punctatum  var.  minus  Wats. 


Variety  tt 
2  majus  Ker. 


-   1137 


9.  ferrugfneum  L.  «.  Eur.  f.  936.  1137 

The  rusty-leaved  Rhododendron. 

Variety  -          -          -   1137 

2  album  Lodd.  tt- 


10.  (?f.)  hirsutum  L.  «. 

The  hairy  Rhododendron. 


dlbum       - 

angustifolium 

1131 
1131 

angustissimum 
arbutifolium 

1131 
1131 

bromeli^fd/ium 
bullatum 

1131 
1131 

Cti8sinef6\i\im        -                   - 

1131 

caeruMscens 

1131 

contdrtum 

1131 

cri  spurn 
fl.pleno        - 

1131 
1131 

fol.  an^ntels 

1131 

fol.  aureis 

1131 

fol.  marginatis 
frond6sum 

1131 
1131 

grandifldrum 

1131 

incarnatum 

1131 

intermfedium 

1131 

1131 

macrophyllum 

1131 

nivaticum 

1131 

obtiisuni 

1131 

pygmoe'um 
r6seum 

1131 
1131 

»alicif61ium 
spectabile 
violiiceum 

1131 
1131 
1131 

fig.  937.  1137 

-  1137 
2  variegatum  n. 

11.  setosum  D.  Don.  a.  _J     Nepal     -  1137 

The  bristly  Rhododendron. 
R.  macrophyllum  D.  Don.  tt  .  .  -1138 

§  ii.   Lepipherum  D.  Don.  j*  a.    X I    1133 

12.  lapponicum  Wahl.  IU~J     N.  Europe 

fig.  938.   1138 
The  Lapland  Rhododendron. 
Azalea  lapponica  L. 
Azalea  ferruginea  Hort. 

13.  dauricum  L.  j*    Siberia  f.  939.  1138 

The  Dahurian  Rhododendron. 

Variety  a.      -          -          -   1139 
2  atrovirens  Ker.  «. 

R.  lepidbtum  Wall.  .  .         .1139 

iii.    Chamcecistus  D.  Don.  JU  -  1139 

14.  camtsch4ticum  Pall.  JU  Kamtschatka 

fig.  940.  1139 

The  Kamtschatka  Rhododendron. 

15.  Chamajcfstus  L.  *~  Eur.  f.  941.  1139 
The  Ground- Cistus  Rhododendron. 

§  iv.    PentanthZra  D.  Don.  &       1139 

16.  flavum  G.  Don.  (Azalea  pontica  L.)  * 

Levant        -          -  fig.  942.  1140 

The  Pontic,  or  common,  Azalea. 
Azalea  pontica  L.  Sp. 
Azalea  arbdrca  L.  Sp.,  ed.  1. 

Varieties  and  Hybrids. 


A 

p.  2  alba 
3  aurdntia 

1140 
1140 

4  crocata 

114O 

5  cuprea 
6  flimmea 

1140 
1140 

ijttr    .•'   / 

9  ignescens 
10  ochrolefaca     - 

1140 
1140 
1140 
1140 

11  pallida 

1140 

12  tricolor 

•  1140 

k 

xc 
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17.  nudiflorum   Torr.    (Azalea  nudiflora 
L.)  «    N.  America  fig.  943.  1 140 

The  naked-flowered  Azalea. 
Azalea  nudffldra  L. 
Azalea  periclymenoides  Michx. 
The  American  Honeysuckle. 
May  Flowers;    Wild,  or  upright,  Honey- 
suckle, Amer. 

Varieties  and  Hybrids     -   1141 

1  coccineum  D.  Don.  & 

Azalea  n.  coccinea  Sims. 

2  rutilans  D.  Don.  & 

Azalea  n.  riitilans  Ait. 
Azalea    periclymenoides    rutilans 
Pursh. 

3  cdrneum  D.  Don.  & 

Azalea  n.  cdrnea  Ait. 
Azalea  p.  cdrnea  Pursh. 

4  album  D.  Don.  & 

Azalea  n.  alba  Alt. 
Azalea  p.  alba  Ait. 

5  papilionaceum  D.  Don.  StL 

Azalea  p.  papiliondcea  Pursh. 

6  partitum  D.  Don.  & 

Azalea  p.  partita  Pursh. 

7  polyandrum  D.  Don.  £fc 

Azalea  p.  polydndra  Pursh. 

8  Govenidnum  D.  Don.  &  f.  944. 

9  rubrum  Lodd.  & 

10  eximium  D.  Don.  & 


20. 


21. 


Varieties  3fc  -   1142 

2  Mortem  Swt.  3fe 

3  fulgidum  JfooA.  3fe 

yi.  c.  fiilgida  Hort. 

canescens  (r.  Don.   (A.  (n.)  canes- 
cens  Michx.}  &    Carolina    -  1 143 

The  canescent  Azalea. 

Azalea  canescens  Michx. 


Varieties  and  Hybrids,  according  to 
Lodd.  Cat. 

2  alba  et  r  libra 

3  amu-'na 

4  blanda 

5  cdrnea 

6  caroliniana 

7  Cobfirgto 

8  colorata 

9  conspicua 

10  crispa 

11  cdmula 

12  discolor 

13  fastigiata 

14  B&renltao 

15  florida 

16  globosa 


17  grandiflora 

18  incana 

19  incarnate 

20  miriibiHs 

21  montana 

22  ochroleiica 

23  pallida 

24  palliddsa 

2.5  papilionacea 

26  periclymenSldes 

27  purpurascens 

28  purpiirea     - 

29  rosea 

30  ruWrrima 

31  rubictinda 

32  rtbra 

33  rtifa 

34  riitilans 

35  ser<5tina 

36  staminea 

37  stellata 

38  tricolor 

39  varia 

40  vari^bilis 

41  variegata 

42  versicolor 

43  violacea 


1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
1142 
-  1142 


18.  bicolor    G.  Don.    (A.  (n.)   bicolor 

Pursh.)  &     Carolina-         -1142 
The  two-coloured-^owered  Azalea. 
Azalea  bicolor  Pursh. 
Azalea  n.  bicolor  Ait. 

19.  calendulaceum  Torr.  (A.  (n.)  calen- 

dulacea   Michx.)    Sfc       Carolina 
fig.  946.  1142 

The  Marigold-./fot0£r«f  Azalea. 
Azalea  calendulacea  Michx. 
Azdlea  nudifldra  var.  coccinea  Ait. 


viscosum  Torr.    (A.  viscosa  L.)    & 

North  America    -     fig.  947.  1143 

The  clammy-flowered  Azalea. 
Azalea  viscosa  L. 

Varieties  &              -          -   1143 

2  ornatum  Swt.  a 

Varieties  and  Hybrids,  according  to 

Lodd.  Cat. 

A.  Varieties. 

A.  v.    2  alba 

1143 

3  crispa 

1143 

4  dealbata 

1143 

5  penicillkta 

1143 

6  prae'cox 

1143 

7  puWscens 

1143 

8  variegata 

1143 

9  vittata 

1143 

10  rlolae  od6re 

1143 

B.  H$brid<e    altaclerenses.     Hy 

rids 

raised  at  High  Clere. 

11  amoe*na 

1143 

12  actinata 

1143 

13  aur6rae 

1143 

14  basilfssa 

1143 

15  calodendron 

1143 

1«  caloc<5n-phe 
17  Carton/a         - 

1143 
1143 

18  cliarit-ssa 

114.3 

19  coccfnea  ndbili* 

1143 

20  eudce'mon 

1143 

21  eiiprepes 
22  QvvSSa 

1143 
1143 

23  HerbertWna 

1143 

21  iinperatrix 

1143 

25  inclvta 

1145 

26Jasminod6ra 
27  l^pida 

1143 
1143 

28  ochroleiica 

1143 

29  poikila 

1143 

30  prfntica  Harvard 

1143 

h^xapla. 

31  pulcMla 

1143 

32  regklis       - 

1143 

33  rtigens 

1143 

34  thyrsiflbra         -                             -           -  1113 

C.  B$brid<s  Icb'ica;.    Hybrids  raised 
in  Belgium. 


35  Agate 
3C  albo  nleno 

37 

mibilis 

."S 

mardntina 

89 

irxcnissima 

40 

rdens 

11 
M 

tro-rubens 
urantia  maxima 

43  blandida 

44  calendulhcea  glob6sa 

insignis. 

n6va. 

superba. 

45  cordon 

46  coccinea  maxima 

specids. 

47  concinna 

48  corfrscans 

49  crocea 

globdsa. 

50  crudnta 

51  cdprea 

Slogans. 

exfmia. 

globisa. 

rtbra. 

splt-iidens. 

52  decorkta 

53  decus  hort6rum 

54  dulcftdo 

55  electa 


57  exquisUa 
.IS  Kcmickii 
59  flamboyants 


-  1113 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 


-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 


-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

111.- 

-  114.- 
1143 

-  1143 
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v.  f,0  frtlpda 
til  lulva     - 
<\L>  gloria  inundi 
maxima. 
minor. 
to  (iulit'-liiuM  primus 

64  hffteida  coccUhn 

cocci  nea. 
nivea. 

65  incarnata  maxima 

riifora. 

66  lepida 

67  lutea  ruhicunda 
6S  magnffica 

6!l  maritima  incarnata 
7(»  minihta 
71   miral.ilis 
7'>  mixta  triumphant 
7.~>  miniata 
71   Mortem 
•7.'"'  ii.'  plus  ultra 
7H  niihilis 

77  noritas  antillescen-; 

78  noritata 
7'.<  optima 

M)  ornata  pallida 

81  picturata 

82  pontica  glob6sa 

konink. 
tricolor  var. 

83  prnestantissima 

84  pulrhrlla 

85  punicea 

86  recqui 

87  regina  belgica 

88  restantissima 

89  rigida  incarnata 

90  robusta 

91  riibra  aurantia 

fiilva. 

92  rubricata 

93  sanguinea 
91  Saturni 

95  severa 

96  speci6sa 

!»7  spcciosissima 
98  splendens 
'J'J  splendida 

100  sulphurea 

101  supdrba 

102  tricolor  Jac6W 

Wolff. 
105  triiimphans 

104  variegata 

105  venusta 

106  venustissima 

107  versfcolor 
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1113 


-  1143 

-  1143 

-  114 

-  1143 

-  114 
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-  1144 
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•  1144 
1144 
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1144 
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1144 
1144 
1144 

1144 
1144 
1144 
1144 
1144 


22.  glaucum  G.Don.  (A.  (v.)  glauca  Ph.) 

&     North  America      -         -  1144 

The  glaucous-leaved  Azalea. 
Azvlea  glauca  Pursh. 
Azalea  viscdsa  var.  floribdnda  Ait. 

23.  hfspidum  Torr.  (A.  (v.)  hispida  Ph.) 

&     North  America  fig.  948.  1144 

The  hispid  Azalea. 

Azalea  hispida  Pursh. 
Azalea  viscdsa  var.  glauca  Ait. 

24.  nftidum    Ton-.    (A.   nitida   Ph.)    * 

North  America       -  fig.  949.  1 144 

The  glossy-leaved  Azalea. 
Azalea  nitida  Pursh. 

25.  specidsum     G.  Don.    (A.    specidsa 

Willd.)  m    N.  Amer.    f.  950.  1 145 
The  showy  Azalea. 

Aztilea  specidsa  Willd. 
Azalea  coccinea  Lodd. 

26.  arborescens    Torr.    (A.  arbore'scens 

Pursh.)  *     North  America     1 145 

The  arborescent  Azalea. 

Azalea  arborescens  Pursh. 

§  v.    Rhodora  D.  Don.  $  _J  *  _J   1145 

27.  Rhodora  G.  Don.  (Rhodora  canade'n- 

sis  Z,.)  *     N.  Amer.  f.  951.  1145 

The  Canada  Rhodora. 

Rhoddra  canadtnsis  L. 


Page 

A  pp.  i.    Half -hardy  Species  of  Rhododendron 
(and  Azalea).        -         -   1146 

$  1.  Bodram.  f |    il | 

A.  Species  already  introduced  into  British  Gardens- 

28.  arboreum  Smith.    1  — I       Nepal 

fig.  951.  1146 

The  scarlet-flowered  Tree  Rhododendron. 
R.purpdreum  Harailt.  MSS. 

Varieties  and  Hybrids  1  _J  1 146 

1  sanguineum  Lindl.  f I 

2  roseum  Swt.  1 I 

3  niveura  Swt.  1 I 

R.  album  Hamilt.  MSS. 
R.  a.  ft.  nivcis  D.  Don. 
R.  a.  album  Wall. 

4  einnamomeum  i I 

H.  cinnatnomcum  Wall. 

5  venustum  D.  Don. 

Other  Varieties  and  Hybrids  of  R. 
arbdreum  and  other  half-hardy 
Species  -  -  1147 

«.  a.  altacler6nse.     fig.  952. 

29.  campanulatum  D.  Don.  * — I    Nepal 

fig.  953.  1147 
The  bell-shaped-./&>tt'<?raf  Rhododendron. 

R.  barbatum  Wall.        -              -                 -  -         -  1148 

«.  zeylanicum  Lodd.          -                  -                  -  -1148 

«.  strictum  Lodd.       •                  •                  -  -          -  1148 

B.  Species  not  yet  introduced. 

R.  form&sum  Wall.              -                  -                  -  -1148 

ft.  linearifblium  Pofr.  -           -  1148 

§  ii.  Pogondnthum.  «L 

30.  anthopogon  D.  Don.  «L     Nepal 

fig.  954.    1148 

The  bearded-flowered  Rhododendron. 
R.  aromdticum  Wall. 

§  iii.  Tsutstitsi  D.  Don. 
•t^    j*|_|    n.^    Jc    JU. 
A.  Indian  half-hardy  Azaleas  in  British  Gardens. 

31.  indicum  Swt.  (A.indicaZ,.)  *i_J  China 

The  Indian  Azalea.  %•   955.    1148 

Azdlea  (ndica  L. 

Varieties  and  Hybrids  «l_J  1 149 

2  phceniceum  Don's  Mill.  *  | | 

Azalea  {ndica  phcctiicta  Swt. 
Azalea  \eaiJMta  phanicea  Hook. 

3  fibre  pleno  *  i     I 

Azalea  {ndica  jl.  plena  Hook. 

4  fedifblium  fig.  956.  *  i I 

R.  ledifdlium  Don's  Mill. 

A.  i.  dlha  Lindl. 

A.  \edifulia  Hook. 

R.  leuciiiMum  Bunge. 

5  pulchrum  Don's  Mill.  <tt  i I 

A.i.pMchraHon. 
R.  piilchrum  Swt. 
R.  i.  var.  y  SmMM  Smt. 

6  ignescens  Sift,  it  \ | 

A.  i.  igne'scens  Hon. 

7  aurantiacum  G.  Don  it  \ | 

A.  i.  aiiriintitica  Hort. 

8  luteum  Swt.  m  \     \ 

A.i.liiteiillort. 

9  spathulatum  Blum.  fH  i I 

A.  i.  spathiUiaa  Hort. 

10  grandiflorurn  Blum,  it  \ | 

A.  i.  erand(flora  Hort. 

11  angusti^lium  Blum,  it , I 

A.  i.  anguttifolia  Hort. 

12  floribundum  Blum,  it  i I 

A.  i.Jlpribunda  Hort. 

13  Daniels/VinMwz  *  i | 

A.  i.  DMbMhM  Paxton. 

14  lateritium  it  \  J 

A.  i.  MtrtftoiZkb. 

15  variegatum  Blum,  it  \ | 

A.  i.  variegata  Lindl. 

16  specibsum  2).  Don.  *  i_J 

A.  i.  ipecinta  Hort. 

k  2 
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32.   sincnse  Swt.  (A.  sindnsis  Lodd.)  «   i — I 
China  -         -       fig.  957.   1149 

The  Chinese  Azalea. 

AtOlea  sintntit  Ixxld. 

Varieties    and     Hybrids     *ti — I 
Jc  t,  -  1149 

2  flavescens  Swt.  it  \ | 

A.  i.  ZJlav&cent. 

3  macranthum  Don's  Mill.  *±  \ | 

Azalea  mncrdniha  Bunge. 
R.  nitem  D.  Don  MSS. 


ft.  reticulatum  D.  Don  MSS. 

4*tfea  reticulata  Hort. 
ft.  Farrera  Tate.  J*  I  _  I 

AzMea  Fu'rrme  Hort. 
ft.  decumbens  D.  Don  AfSS.  «* 
cutnbens  Hort. 


fig-  958.  1150 
-  1150 


B.  Indian  Azaleas  not  yet  introduced. 
ft.scabrum  Con's  Mitt.  *M  —  1  •  H50 

Az&lea  scatira. 

R.  mdximum  Thunb. 
ft.  mucron&tum  G.  Don.  ^L-J  •  •  1150 

Aztilea  mucrnndta  Blum. 

?  R.  \edifolium  (A.  i.  dlba  Lindl.). 
ft.  Burmdnnt  G.  Don.  *  I  _  I  -  1150 

Azidea  rosmarinifMia  Burm. 
ft.  mollis  O.  Don.  *t  jTj  -  1150 

AzMea  nMlu  Blum. 
ft.  Loureiridna  G.  Don.  *  |  _  | 

Azalcii  punctata  Lour. 

§iv.  Propagation   and    Culture    of  the   half-hardy 
Species  of  Rhododendron  and'_Azdlea. 

XXI.  KA'LM/,4  L.  *  *  «L    1078.  1151 
THE  KALMIA. 

American  Laurel. 

1.  latifolia  L.  *     N.  Arner.  f.  959.  1151 

The  broad-leaved  Kalmia. 

Mountain   Laurel,    Calico    Bush,    Calico 
Flower,  Amer. 

2.  angustifolia  L.  *  N.  Am.  f.  960.  1152 

The  narrow-leaved  Kalmia. 
Sheep  Laurel,  Amer. 

Variety  A     -         -  -   1152 

2  ovata  Pursh.  * 


3.  glauca  Ait.  «.     N.  Amer.  f.  961.  1 152 

The  glaucous-leaved  Kalmia. 
K.  poltfolia  Wangh. 

Variety  «.  -  -   1152 

2  rosmarinifolia  Pursh.  a. 

4.  cuneata  Michx.  -«*     N.  America  1152 

The  wedge-shaped-teafled  Kalmia. 

5.  hirsuta  Walt.  *    N.  Am.  f.  962.  1152 

The  hairy  Kalmia. 

K.  cilidta  Bartr. 

XXII.  MENZIEVS/J  Smith.  » 

THE  MENZIESIA.  1078.   1152 

1.  ferruginea  Sm.  *  N.  Am.  f.963.  1153 

The  rusty-flowered  Menziesia. 
M.  urceoldris  Salisb. 

2.  globularis  Salisb.  &    N.  America  1153 

The  globular-flowered  Menziesia. 
M.  Smlthii  Michx. 
Azalea  pilosa  Lam. 
M.  pMsa  Pers. 

XXIII.  AZA^LEA  D.  Don.  Jc 

THE  AZALEA.  1078.1153 

Azalea  proctombens  L.and  many 

authors. 

Loiselettria  De$f. 
Chamcelldon  Link. 


1.  procumbens  L,.  -*     Britain  and  North 
America        -         -     fig.  964.  1154 
The  procumbent  Azalea. 

XXIV.  LEIOPHY'LLUM  Pers.  *. 

THE  LEIOPHYLLUM.  1078.  1154 

Ammyrsine  Pursh. 
Fischers.  Swartz. 
~Ledum  buxtfdlium  Berg. 

1.  tfhymifolium  Pers.  «-     North  America 
fig.  965.  1154 

The  Thyme-leaved  Leiophyllum. 
Ledum  buxtfdlium  Berg. 
L,edum  thynrifotimn  Lam. 
Ledum  serpylltfolimn  L'Herit. 
Ammyrsine\)uxtf6lia  Pursh. 
Sand  Myrtle,  New  Jersey. 

L.  prostratum  «L       -  -  1165 

Ammyrsine  prostrdta  Swt. 
Ammyrsinc  Lybni  Swt. 

XXV.  £ET)UM  L.  *  *.      1078.  1155 

THE  LEDUM. 

1.  palustre  L.  *.    N.  Amer.  f.  966.   1155 

The  Marsh  Leduin. 

~Ledum  sileslacum  Clus. 
Rosmarmutn  sylvfstre  Cam. 

Variety  «-  -   1155 

2  decumbens  Ait.  «. 

2.  latifolium  Ait.  *   N.  Am.  f.  967.   1  155 

The  broad-leaved  Ledum,  or  Labrador  Tree. 
L.  groznlandicum  Retz. 
L.  palustre  Michx. 
Labrador  Tea,  Amer 

3-  canadense  Lodd.  51  N.Am.  f.968.  1156 

The  Canadian  Ledum. 

Sect.  III.    FACCINIESE  D.Don.    1156 


XXVI.  FACCI'NIUM  L.  a  *  *m  ^ 
«.  t.  JU-J          -     1078.  1156 
THE  WHORTLEBERRY. 

Vitis  idafa  Tourn. 
Airelle,  Fr. 
Hcidelbeere,  Ger. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous.  34 

1.  Myrtillus  i.  J*  Europe  fig.  969.  1156 

The  Little-  Myrtle-tfAre  Whortleberry,  or  common 
Bilberry,  or  JBleaberry. 

Variety  Jt  -   1157 

2  baccis  albis  jm 

2.  uliginosum  L.  J*   Europe  f.970.  1157 

The  bog  Whortleberry,  or  great  Bilberry. 
Myrtillus  grand  is  Bauh. 

3.  angustifolium  Ait.  -**     N.  Amer.    1158 

The  narrow-leaved  Whortleberry. 
V.  Myrtillus  Michx. 

4.  caespitosum  Michx.  -**  N.  Amer.   1  158 

The  tufted  Whortleberry. 

5.  galezans  Michx.  J*     N.  America        1158 

The  Gale-like  Whortleberry. 
V.  gali/cfrmw  Smith. 

6.  tenellum  Ait.  *  N.  Amer.  f.  971.  1158 

The  delicate  Whortleberry. 

V.  pennsylvdnicum  Lam. 

Variety  -  -   1159 

7.  /igiistrinum  MicJix.  -**  N.  Amer.  1  159 

The  Privet-like  Whortleberry. 
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9. 


12. 


Page 

p611idum  Ait.  J*     North  America  1159 

The  \ta\K-Jlan-ertd  Whortleberry. 

arboreum  Marsh.  *k  N.America  1159 

The  Tree  Whortleberry. 
V.  dtfbsum  Ait. 

stamfneum  L.  j*  N.  Am.  f.  972.  1  159 
The  inw-ttamened  Whortleberry. 
V.  album  Pursh. 
V.  elevutum  Banks. 

Variety*      -          -         -   1160 
2  album  //.  B.  et  Kunth.  j* 

dumosum  Ait.*  N.  Am.  f.973.  1160 

The  bushy  Whortleberry. 
V  .  fronddsum  Michx. 
V..Mrtaivm  Ait.. 

Variety  jt      -         -         -  1160 
2  humile  Wats,  j* 

corymbdsum  L.  s*      North  America 
fig.  974,  975.   1160 

The  corymbose-flowered  Whortleberry. 
V.  ainoe^num  Ait. 
V.  disomorphum  Michx. 
V.  elevdtum  Hort. 
V.  album  Lara. 

Varieties  &    -          -          -   1161 

2  virgvitum  Ait.  &    fig.  976. 

3  fuscatum  Ait.  Sfe  fig.  977. 

V.  funruitum  Andr. 

V.  virgilttim  Wats.,  not  of  Ait. 

4  angustifolium.  3fe 

V.  virgdtum  var.  angiuttfdlium  Wats. 


albiflorum  Hook,  a     N.  Amer. 

The  white-flowered  Whortleberry. 
V.  album  Lam.  ? 


13. 

14-.  marianum  Wats. 


1161 


15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 


20. 


North  America 
fig.  978.   1162 

The  Maryland  Whortleberry. 
V.  n m ri land i cum  Lodd. 

grandiflorum  Wats.  j»  North  America 
fig.  979.  1162 
The  great-flowered  Whortleberry. 

elongatum  Wats.  a     North  America 
fig.  980.   1162 
The  elongated  Whortleberry. 

minutiflorum  Wats.  *      N.  America 
fig.  981.   1162 

The  minute-flowered  Whortleberry. 

glabrum  Wats,  at  N.  Am.  f.  982.  1162 
The  glabrous  Whortleberry. 

frondosum  L.  a      N.  America  1163 

The  frondose  Whortleberry. 
V.  glaucum  Michx. 
Blue  Tangles,  Amer. 

Variety  ft     -  -          -   1163 

2  venustum'  Ait. 

V.  fronddsum  var.  /3  lanceolatum 
Pursh. 

resindsum  Ait.  -**  N.  Am.  f.  983.  1163 

The  resinous  Whortleberry. 

Andromeda  boccuta  Wang. 

Varieties  J»    -          -          -   1163 

2  rub£scens  Pursh.  jt 

3  lut^scens  Pursh.  jot 

Black  Sea 
fig.  984.  1163 

The  Bear's  Grape  Whortleberry. 


21.  yJrctostaphylos  L. 


Page 

29.  (?A.)  ;>adifolium  Sm.   *       Madeira 
fig.  985,  986.   1164 

The  Bird-cherry-leaved  Bear's   Grape  Whortle- 
berry. 

V.  Arclostdpfiylos  Andr. 

V.  maderensc  Link. 

V.  caucasicum  Hort. 

V.  \>adifdlium  caucasicum  Hort. 


23. 


B.  Leaves  evergreen. 
caracasanum   H.    B.   et  Kunth. 


-   1164 


South  America      - 

The  Caraccas  Whortleberry. 

24.  Pitis  idate  £.  «.  Europe  f.987.  1164 

The  Mount  Ida  Whortleberry,  or  Cowberry. 
Vltis  idafa  rubra  Cam. 
The  red  Whortleberry. 

25.  (F.)  foixifolium  Salisb.  «-  N.  America 

fig.  988,  989.  1165 
The  Box-leaved  Whortleberry. 
V.  brachycerum  Michx. 

26.  myrtifolium  Michx.  «  --  IN.  Am.  1166 

The  Myrtle-leaved  Whortleberry. 

27.  nitidum  Andr.*-  N.  Am.  f.990.  1166 

The  glossy-leaved  Whortleberry. 

28.  crassifolium  Andr.  !U  N.  America  1166 

The  thick-leaved  Whortleberry. 

29.  ovatum  Pursh.  m  N.Am.  f.991.  1166 

The  ovate-leaved  Whortleberry. 

30.  canadense  Richards,  a.    N.Am.  1166 

The  Canada  Whortleberry. 

31.  Myrsinites  Michx.  ML  N.  America  1167 

The  Myrsine-like  Whortleberry. 

Varieties  tL    -         .          -   1  1  66 

2  lanceolatus  Pursh.  tL 

3  obtusus  Pursh.  tt. 

32.  humifusum  Grah.  !U    N.  America  1167 

The  trailing  Whortleberry. 

App.  i.   Hardy  Species  of  Vaccinium  not  yet 
introduced.        -          -   1167 

V.  Chamissonts  Boneara. 

V.  Myrtillus  Cham. 
V.  ovalifblium  Smith. 
V.  parvif61ium  Smith. 
V.  «alicinum  Cham. 
V.  cylindraceum  Smith. 
V.  confertum  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 
V.  obtusum  Purth. 

App.  ii.     Half-hardy    Species   of  Vaccinium 
not  yet  introduced.     -       -1167 

V.  eeminifldrum  B.  B.  ft  Kunth. 

V.  hirtum  Thunb. 

V.  calyclnum  Smith. 

y.  bracteatum  Thunb. 

V.  ciliatum. 

V.  fedifblium  Pohl. 

V.  floribtindum  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 

V.  leucinthum  Cham, 

I',  villosum  Smith. 

V.  Schlechtendahlii  G.  Don. 

V.  scabrum  I'M. 

V.  montanum  Pohl. 

V.  cereum  Fortt. 

y.  reticulatum  Smith. 

V.  penduliflorum  (i,in,I. 

y.  microphjllurn  Herb.  Reinrvdt. 

y.  dentatum  Smith. 

V.  empetrifolium  H.  B.  ft  Kunih. 

y.  penicmrff*  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 

y.  acuminatum  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 

V.  alaterncildes  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 

XXVII.  OXYCO'CCUS  Pers.  «.  t. 

1078.   1168 
THE  CRANBERRY. 

Vaccinium  sp.  of  L.  and  others. 
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1.  palnstris  Pers.  *~  Europe  f.  992.  1168 

The  Marsh,  or  common,  Cranberry. 

O.  vulguris  Pursh. 

O.  europce^us  Nutt. 

Vaccinium  Orycoccus  L. 

Vaccinium  Oft/coccus  var.  «  waltfblius 
Michx. 

Vaccinia  palustris  Ger.  Emac. 

Oxycoccum  Cord. 

Mossberries,  Moorberrics,  Fenberries, 
Marshworts,  Whortleberries,  Corn- 
berries,  Eng. 

Airelle  canneberge,  Fr. 

Gemeine  Moosebeere,  Ger. 

2.  macrocarpus  Pursh.  !U   North  America 

fig.  993.  1170 

The  large-fruited,  or  American,  Cranberry. 
Vaccinium  macrocdrpum  Ait. 
Vaccinium  hispidulum  Wangh. 
Vaccinium  Oxy  coccus  $  oblongtfolius  MX. 

Variety  !U      -          -          -    1170 
2  fdliis  variegatis  Hort.  JU. 

Vaccinium  macrocdrpum  fol.  var. 
Lodd. 

3.  erectus  P«r*A.  «.  N.  Am.  f.  994.  1171 

The  erect  Cranberry. 

Vaccinium  erythrocurpum  MX. 

App.  I.  Genera  of  ErzcacetE,  of  which  it  ap- 
pears doubtful  if  any  hardy  ligneous  Species 
have  yet  been  introduced.  -  -  1 1 7 1 

I.   BRYA'NTHUS  Gmel.  !U  -         -   1171 

THR  BRVANTHUB. 

AndriSmeda  sp.  L. 
Menziesia.  Smartz  and  Punh. 
Erica  tp.  Thunb. 


1.    Gmelim  D.  Don. 

Gmelin's  Bryanthus. 


Kamtschatka 
fig.  995.    1171 

ryiintha  Swam. 
Andrtlmeda.  brydntha  L 
Erica  hryiintha  Thunb. 
Brydni.hus  rtpens  serpyllifbliajlbre  rdteo  Gmel. 

2.   Stelleri  D.  Don.  )U    North-west  America 
fig.  996.    1172 

Steller's  Bryanthus. 

Andromeda  Stelltrlknn  Pall. 
Mensiesia,  empetrifdrmis  Pursh,  but  not  of  others. 
Cladothamnus  pyrolaefl6rus  Bongard.  -  -1172 

Pjjrolafruiicdta  Eschscholt/,. 

App.  II.     Half-hardij    ligneous     Species    of 
Ericdceee.         -         -   1172 

I.   ENKIA'NTHUS  ZoMr.  *uJ      -   1172 

THB  ENKIANTHVS. 
Meladbra  Sal. 

1.   quinqueflorus  Lour.   it\ — I      China 

fig.  997,  998.   1172 

The  five-flowered  Enkianthus. 
E.  reticuldtus  Lindl. 

E.  bifl6rus  Lour.  *t| I 

Virfeyn 

Befarta  Humb.  et  Bonp.  *t  l_J     *_J 

Bgaria  Mutit. 

B.  glauca  Humli.  et  Bonp.  * | 

B.  racembsa  Vent.  Celt.  *| | 

B.  paniculitta  Michx. 


Thibaudirt  cordifolia  H.  B.  et  Kunth 
Cavendfshw  ndbilis  Lindl. 
Agapetes  D.  Don 

R.  et  P. 


1173 
1173 
1173 

1173 
1173 

1173 
1173 
1173 
1173 
1173 
1173 


App.  III.  Of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Hardy 
TZricacete,  including  the  Laying  out  and 
Planting  of  an  Ericacetum.  -  -  1173 


Symplocdccce. 


Pape 

1186 


S/mptocos  sfnica  Ker.  3 
S.  cratsegoldes  Hamilt. 


China  2  sp.    fig.  1007. 
Nepal. 


2.  grandifolium   Ait. 


Styr&cea.  i  is? 

I.  ASTY^RAXi.  a       -        -  4  sp.  1187 

THE  STORAX. 

Alibocificr,  Fr. 
Storax,  Ger. 

1.  officinale  L.  &     Syria  fig.  1008.   1187 

The  officinal  Storax. 

Lagomelia,  Modern  Greek. 
Sturax  kalamitcs,  Ancient  Greek. 

North  America 
fig.  1009.  1188 
The  large-leaved  Storax. 

S.  officindlis  Walt. 

S.  grandijiorum  Michx. 

3.  laevigatum  Ait.  *     South  Carolina 

fig.  1010.  1188 
The  smooth-leaved  Storax. 
S.  octdndrum  L'Herit. 
S.  glabrum  Cav. 
S.tex»eWalt. 
S.  americanum  Lam. 

4.  pulverulentum  Michx.  $b  Virginia  and 

Carolina        -         -  fig.  1011.  1189 

The  powdery  Storax. 

S.  l&vigdtum  Curt. 


Halesiacese. 


1189 


I.  HALE"S/v4  Ellis.  1  &     -    3sp.  1189 
THE  HALESIA,  or  Snowdrop  Tree. 
HaUsie,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

1 .  tetraptera  L.  t      South  Carolina 

pi.  194,  195.  fig.  1012.  1190 

The    four-winged-/r«zVed   Halesia,  or  common 
Snowdrop  Tree. 

The  Snowdrop  Tree,  Silver  Bell  Tree,  Amer. 

2.  (t.)  parviflora  Michx.  £   &     Florida 

fig.  1013.  1190 
The  small-flowered  Halesia. 

3.  dfptera  L.  1  *    Georgia  and  Carolina 

fig.  1014.  1191 
The  two-winged-/r«tod  Halesia. 


Sapotdcece.  1191 

I.  ARGANIA  Roem.  et  Schultes.  t  * 

1191 

THE  ARGANIA. 

Siderdrylon  spindsum  L. 
L'Argan,  Fr. 
Eisenholz,  Ger. 

1.  Sider6xylon  Roem.  ct  Schultes.  *    a 
Morocco        -        -  fig.  1015.  1192 

The  Iron-wood  Argania. 

Sidcrdxylon  spinosum  L.  Sp.  &c. 
Elteoddndron  A'rgan  Retz. 
TUidmnus  pcntaphj/llus  Jacq. 
Rhdmnus  siculus  L.  Syst. 
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II.  #UMESLIA  Swartz.  * 


1192 


1.  fycioides  Gccrtn. 


THB  BUMELIA. 

A^chras  sp.  Lin. 

Siiter>>.rylon  sp.  Lam.  and  others. 
C/irifsi>i>fii//fnt>i  sp.  Aubl.  and  others. 
Hochstauin,  Ger. 

Carolina 
fig.  1016.   1193 
The  Box-thorn-like  Bumelia. 

8ider6**lo*  \ycwides  Du  Ham. 

S.  lafve  Walt. 

Lycioldes  sp.  Lin.  Hort  Cliff. 

2.  reclinata  Vent.  &     Georgia  -          -   11 93 

The  reclinatt-irrtncAed  Bumelia. 

SidcnSxylon  reclimltum  Michx. 

3.  tenax  Willd.  %  Carolina  f.  1017.   1193 

The  lough-branched  Bumelia. 

B.  chrysophylloides  Pursh. 
Sideroxylon  tenax  L. 

S.  sericeum  Walt. 

S.  chrysopliylloldes  Michx. 

Chrysophyilum  carolintnse  Jacq. 

C.  gldbrum  Juss. 

4.  lanuginosa    Pursh.    dfe          Carolina    and 

Georgia  -  -          -          -   1194 

The  woolly-feared  Bumelia. 

Sideni.It/l:ni  t:<nii^i,i<',siim  M'clix. 
S.  HMM  Walt. 

5.  oblongifolia  Nutt.  ¥. 

The  oblong-leaved  Bumelia. 

B.  talicifolia  Stvz.  i  O 

SUerdxylon  *<i/iiif"linm  Lam. 


N.  America    1194 


AYAi-<«  salicifvlia  L. 


Ybenacea. 


i!   I.  ZJIOSPFROS  L. 


THE  DA 


1194 


1194 


Wbenus  Comm. 
Guaiacana  Tourn. 
Plaquemmier,  Fr. 
Dattelpflaume,  Ger. 

1.  Lotus  L.^  Caucasus  pi.  1  96,  197.  11  94 

The  European  Lotos,  or  common  Date  Plum. 
PseudoMtus  Matth. 
Guaiacana  patavina  Tourn. 
Italian  Lignum  Vita;,  Wood  of  Life,  Pock 

wood,  Bastard  Menynwood,  Gerard. 
Date  of  Trcbisonde. 
Plaentemimer,  Faux  Loficr,  l-'r 
Italianische  Dattelpflaiinie,  (k-r. 

2.  viriniana  L. 


North  America 
pi.  198,  199.  1 

The  Virginian  Date  Plum,  or  Persimon. 
Guaiacana  Catcsb. 

Variety  -    1 

2  dulcis  Prince's  Cat. 
Foreman's  sweet  Persimon. 


19 


3.  (v.)  pubescens  Pursh.  ¥  N.  Am.  1  19 

The  dowuy-A'rtwd  Virginian  Date  Plum. 
D.  virginiana  var.  Muhx. 

App.  I.    Other  Species  of  Ebendceat.    1  1  9 
Diospyrus  angustifolia  Lodd.  Cat. 
1).  fc-rtilis  Lodd.  Cat. 


I).  lucida  Lodd.  Cat. 
D.  MabMa  Roxh. 


North  Anu-iica. 
Philip  Islands. 


mbryflpteris  Kaki  L.  {  i |  Japan. 

D.  chinensis  Blume- 
Konis,  Kaki,  Kaempf. 


Qledcece. 
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Sect.  I.    OLE^NJE.    1197,1198 


1198 


.  ilGU'STRUM  Tourn. 


THE  PRIVET. 

Troene,  Fr. 
Ramweide,  Ger. 

.  vulgare  Trag.  a  »  S  i      Britain 

fig.  1019,  1020.   1198 
The  common  Privet. 

L.  germdnicum  Bauh. 
Prim,  Prim-print. 
Puine  blanc,  Fr. 
Gemeine  Rainireide,  Ger. 
Ligustro  Olivella,  Ital. 

Varieties  1    &   *   -          -   1199 

2  leucocarpum  £fe 

The  white-berried  Privet. 

3  xanthocarpum  3fe 

The  yellow  -berried  Privet. 

4  chlorocarpum  & 

The  green-berried  Privet. 

5  sempervirens  i   «     fig.  1018. 
The  Italian,  or  evergreen,  Privet. 

L.  italicum  Mill. 

6  variegatum  3^ 

The  variegated-fcawd  Privet. 

7  angustifolium  ^ 

The  narrow-leaved  Privet. 


2.  spicatum  Hamilt. 


>  ft  1      Nepal 
fig.  1022.   1201 

The  spiked-flowered  Privet. 
L.  nepale'nse  Wall. 
L.  lanceolatum  Herb.  Lamb. 
L.  nepaUnse  var.  gldbrum  Hook. 

3.  liicidum  Ait.         fig.  1024,  1025.   1201 

The  shining-leaved  Privet,  or  Wax  Tree. 

Variety          -  -          -    1201 

2  floribundum  Donald's  Cat. 

App.  i.     Species  of  ^igustrum  not  yet  intro- 
duced. -         -   1202 

L.  sindnse  Lour.  ^    China. 

L.  jap<5nicuin  Thunb.  Sfc     Japan. 

L.   lattfMtim  Vitm. 

L.  jmbescens  Wall.  Sk    Burmese  Knipire. 
L.  bracteolatum  D.  Don.  3fe    Nepal. 


. 
ltjrea  bracteolbta  Herb.  Lanil.. 


II.  PHILLY'REA 

THE  PHILLYU;  :v. 

Filaria,  ¥T. 
Steinlinde,  Ger. 

1.  angustifolia  L. 


1198.  1203 


Italy  and   Spain 
fig.  1025.  1203 
The  narrow-leaved  Phillyrea. 
P.  obllqua  Tenore  Syll. 
P.  midia  Tenore  Fl.  Neap. 

Varieties  «    -         -          -   1  204 

2  lanceolata  .  ///.  « 

3  rosmarinifolia  y4iV.  *  fig. 

4  brachiata  .-//>.  * 
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s».  media  L.  »  S.  Europe  fig.  1097.   1204 

The  intermediate,  or  lance-leaved,  Philtyrea. 
P.  lattfdlia  var.  i  media  Lapeyr. 
P.  ligustrifblia  Mill. 
P.  lafvis  Tenore  Syll. 
P.  lattfblia  var.  A  ligustrifolia  Poll. 

Varieties  m    -          -          -   1204 

2  virgata  Ait.  « 

3  ftuxifolia  Ait.  m 

3.  (m.)figustrifolia  Ait.  m  S.  Europe  1204 

The  Privet-leaved  Phillyrea. 

4.  (m.)  pendula  Ait.  m   S.  of  Europe    1204 

The  drooping  -branched  Phillyrea. 
P.mfdia  y  Willd. 


5.  (m.)  oleafolia  Ait. 

The  Olive-leaved  Phillyrea. 
P.  mkdia  S  Ait. 
P.  racemosa  Link. 


S.  of  Europe  1204 


6.  latifolia  L.  *    S.  Eur.  fig.  1028.  1205 

The  broad-leaved  Phillyrea. 

P.  lattfdlia  /3  serrdta  Poll. 
P.  latifolia  B  Ten.  Fl.  Neap. 
P.  spinbsa  Ten.  Syll. 
P.  latifolia  $  spindsa  Seg. 

7    (1.)  laevvis  Ait.  m     South   of  Europe 
and  North  of  Africa    -  -  1205 

The  smooth  Phillyrea. 

P.  latifdlia  var.  A.  Willd.  Sp. 
P.  latifdlia  Mill.  Diet. 

8.  (1.)  obliqua  Ait.  *     South  Europe  1205 

The  oblique-tamed  Phillyrea. 

P.  /«/y,tfia  y  Willd.  Sp. 
P./o/ulceaLink. 
Phillyrea  ii.  Glut. 

9.  (1.)  spinosa  Afi//.  *     S.  Europe  1205 

The  spiny,  or  Holly-leaved,  Phillyrea. 
P.  ilicifdlia  Willd.  Euum. 
P.  latifblia  /3  spinosa  Willd.  Sp. 
P.  latifdlia  longifblia  Link. 
i.  Clus. 


III.  CHIONA'NTHUS  L.  *  ft  1098. 

1205 

THB  SNOW-FLOWER,  or  Fringe  Tree. 
Chionanthe,  Fr.; 
Schneeblume,  Ger. 

1.  virginica  I/.  *      North   America 

fig.  1029,  1030.   1206 

The  Virginian  Snow-  Flower. 
Snowdrop  Tree,  Amer. 
Arbe  de.  Neige,  Fr. 
Schneeblume,  Ger. 

Varieties  ft  -   1206 

2  latifolia  Catesb.  & 

C.  v.  montdna  Pursh. 

3  angustifolia  ^4i<.  sife 

C.  trifida  Mcench. 

4  maritima  Pursh.  s£ 

C.  maritima  Lodd. 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  Oled- 
cece  belonging  to  the  Section  Oleince.    1207 


(/lea  europae'a  L.  t  —  I 

O.  Oferfrfer  Hoffmansegg. 

O.  eurova*a  commitnis  Ait. 

O.  tylvettrii  Mill. 
O.  e.  sativa  t  l_l    fi»5.  1031. 

O.  tattva  Hoftmansegg. 

O.  europafa  Michx.  BS 


O.  c.  s.  kingiftlia  Ail.  fig.  1038. 
lati?6lia. 

Mill. 


PkLline,  Fr. 
Pignola,  Ital. 
ferrugfnea  /!«.    flg.  1033. 
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Subvarietics  most  esteemed  in  France. 

1.  Olivier  pleureur. 

OVfii  crdniinnvrpfui  N.  Du  Ham. 

2.  Olivier  a  Fruit  arrondi. 

OVeu  tphaSrica  N.  DuHam. 

3.  Olivier  de  Lucques. 

OVea  »»i;ior  luafnsi*  N.  Du  Ham. 

4.  Olivier  a  petit  Fruit  rond,  N.  Du  Ham. 

5.  Olivier  de  Salon,  N.  Du  Ham. 

6.  Olivier  amygdalin. 

OVea  MMariefHMi 

7.  Olive  Picholine. 

O'fca  oMnga  N.  Du  Ham. 

Pignola,  Ital. 

O.  excelsa  ^1«.  1 1 |        -  1208 

O.  americana  L.  *  | |  flg-  1034.  1208 

O.  fragrans  Thunb.  »  | 1  -    fig.  1035.  1208 

O.  cape-mis  L.*t\ |  -  -  la08 

O.  bujcifdlia  Mill. 

Sect.  II.    Srm'NGEsE.  et    -  1198.  1208 

IV.  SYRI'NGA  L.  fife        -     1198.  1208 

THE  LILAC. 

Lilac  Tourn. 
Lilas,  Fr. 
Flicder,  Ger. 

1.  vulgaris  L.  *     Persia  fig.  1036.  1209 

The  common  Lilac. 

Lilac  vulguris  Gaertn. 
Pipe  Privet,  Pipe  Tree. 
Lilas  commun,  Fx. 
Gemeiner  Flieder,  Ger. 

Varieties  &          -  -   1209 

1  crerulea  Clus.  & 
The  common  bluelL,ilac. 

2  ciolacea  Curt.  3fe 

The  common  purple  Lilac. 
Scotch  Lilac. 

3  alba  at 

The  common  white  Lilac. 

4  alba  major  Lodd.  Cat.  & 

5  alba  plena  ft 

S.ptena  Lodd.  Cat. 

6  rubra  Lodd.  Cat.  St 

7  rubra  major  Lodd.  Sfc 
Other  Varieties. 

2.  JosikaeV*  Jacq.   ffi       Transylvania 

fig.  1037,  1038.   1201 
Josika's  Lilac. 

3.  persica  L.  ft     Persia    fig.  1039.   1211 

The  Persian  Lilac. 

Lilac  minor  Mcench. 
Lilac  persica  Lam. 
Lilas  de  Perse,  Fr. 

Varieties  &    -         -         -   1211 

2  alba  Lodd.  Cat.  ft 
The  white  Persian  Lilac. 

3  laciniata  Lodd.  Cat.  ft  fig.  1040. 
The  cut-leaved  Persian  Lilac. 

S.  capittita  Gmel. 

Lilas  a  Feuillcs  de  Persil,  Fr. 

4  salvifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  ft 

4.  rothomagensis  Renault,  ft      Rouen 

fig.  1041.   1212 

The  Rouen  Lilac. 
S.  dubia  Pers. 

Lilaceum  rothomagense  Renault. 
S.  media  Dum.  Cours. 
Lilas  Varin,  N.  Du  Ham. 
S.  chintnsis  Willd. 
S.  sibirica  Hort. 
The  Siberian  Lilac,  Hort. 
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Varieties  a    -          -          -    121? 

2  Lilas  Royal,  lion.  Jard.  dk 

3  saugeana  Hort.  SI 

Lilas  saitgt',  Fr. 

?  S.  coccinea  Lodd.  Cat. 

S.  chint'nsis  riibra  Lodd.  Cat. 

i.     Species   of  Syringa   not   yet    intro- 
duced. -          -   1212 

Em6di  Wall.    fie.  10-12. 
*'.  vil!6sa  r.ihl. 

?  Liguttmm  tinifiui  Lour. 

V.  FONTANEVS/^  Labill.  a  * 

THE  FONTANESIA.  1198.1213 

1.  johillyreoides  Labill.   st   .t      Syria 

fig.  1034.   1213 

The  Phillyrea-like  Fontanesia. 

ForsythiVj  suspensa  Vahl.        -  .  .  \1\3 

Syringa  tutptfrna  Thunb. 
Lilac  perptnte  Lam. 

Sect.  III.    FRAXINIE\E.  1    3fc    1198.  1213 

VI.  .FRA'XINUS  Town.  *  A  1198. 1213 
THE  ASH. 

Frene,  Fr. 
Esche,  Ger. 

A.  Leaflets  broad,  smooth  or  shining  on  the  upper 
Surface.    Natives  of  Europe. 

I.  excelsior  L.  ¥      Europe 

pi.  200,  201,  202.    fig.  1044.  1215 

The  taller,  or  common,  Ash. 
F.  apetala  Lam. 
F.  rostrdta  Guss. 
F.  O'rnus  Scop. 
F.  erdsa  Pers. 
F.  crispa  Bosc. 
Le  Frlne,  Fr. 

Aesche,  Esche,  Ger.  and  Dutch. 
Ask,  Dan.  and  Swed. 
Frassino,  Ital.  , 
Fresno,  Span. 
Freixo,  Port. 
Jas,  Jasen,  Jassen,  Russ. 
JEse,  Sax. 

Varieties   3f    -          -         -   1214 

2  pendula  ^zV.      pi.  203. 
The  pendulous,  or  weeping,  Ash. 

pendula  var.  i 
7%e  Cowpen  Ash. 

3  Kincairnia?  £ 
The  Kincairney  Ash. 

4  aurea  Willd.  £ 

The  golden  -barked  Ash. 
F.  aiir^rt  Pers. 

5  aurea  pendula  3f 

6  crispa  ¥ 

F.  crispa  Bosc. 
F.  atrov\rens  Desf. 

7  jaspidea  FTtUtf.  ± 
The  striped-barked  Ash. 

8  purpurascens  Descemet.  *t 
The  purple-barked  Ash. 

9  argentea  Z)es/  3t 

The  silver-striped-leaved  Ash. 

10  lutea  ¥ 

The  yellow -edge-leafleted  Ash. 

11  erdsa  Pers.  I 

12  horizontalis  Desf.  $ 
The  horizontal-ftrawcAcd  Ash. 

13  verrucosa  Desf.  5f 
The  warted-6ar*«/  Ash. 


1  4  verrucosa  pe*ridula  4 

15  nana  ZocW.  Ca<.  ± 
The  dwarf  Ash. 

F.  e.  liiuinlis  Hort. 

16  fungosa  Lodd.  Cat.  *t 
The  fungous-barked  Ash. 

17  verticillata 
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18  villosa  nova  Descemet.  ¥ 
Other  Varieties. 

2.  (e.)  heterophj>lla   Vahl.  ¥       Europe 

pi.  204.   1228 

The  various-leaved  Ash. 

F.  simplictfdlia  Willd.  and  Hort. 

F.  monophylla  Desf. 

F.  e.  ft  diverstfblia  Ait. 

F.  e.  var.  i  Lam. 

F.  e.  ft  heterophylla  Dec. 

F.  integrtfolia  and  diver stfblia  Hort. 

Variety         -  -         -   1229 

2  variegata     fig.  1051. 

3.  (e.)  angustifolia  J?ffz^.  $     Eur.   1229 

The  narrow-leaved  Ash. 
Other  Sorts  of  thecommonEuropeanAsh!229 

B.  Leaflets  small,  smooth  or  shining  above.    Natives 

of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  or 
the  West  of  Asia. 

4.  (e.)   parvifolia   Willd.    *t     South    of 

Europe,  North  of  Africa,  West  of 
Asia          pi.  205.  fig.  1052.   1229 
The  small-leaved  Ash. 

5.  (e.p.)   argentea    Lois.  *£      South   of 

Europe,  North  of  Africa,  and  West 
of  Asia  -         .  1230 

The  silvery-leaved  Ash. 

6.  (e.p.)  oxycarpa   Willd.  *     South  of 

Europe,  North  of  Africa,  and  West 
of  Asia         -         -    fig.  1053.   1230 

The  sharp-fruited  Ash. 
F.  oxyphylla  Bieb. 
F.  O'rnus  Pall. 

7.  (e.)  pallida  Bosc.  £    South  of  Europe, 

N.  of  Africa,  and  W.  of  Asia  1230 

The  pale-barked  Ash. 

8.  /entiscifolia  Desf.  3f   South  of  Europe, 

North  of  Africa,  and  West  of  Asia 
pi.  206.  fig.  1054.   1231 
The  Lentiscus-leaved  Ash. 
F.  tamarisctfblia  Vahl. 
F.  parvifdlia  Lam. 
F.  aleppe'nsis  Pluk. 

Variety         -  -    1231 

2  pendula 

C,  Leaves  and  Leaflets  large,  glaucous  and  downy 

beneath.    Natives  exclusively  of  North  America. 

9.  americana  Willd.  Z      North   America 

pi.  207.  fig.  1055.   1232 

The  American  Ash. 

F.  acumindta  Lam. 

F.  discolor  Muhl. 

White  Ash,  Green  Ash,  Amer. 

Pariety  i      -          -          -    1232 
2  latifolia  ¥ 

1 
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10.  (a.)  pubescens  Walt.  ¥    N.  Americl 

fig.  1056.  1232,  1233 

The  downy  Ash. 

F.  nigra  Du  Roi. 

F.  foment  osa  Michx. 

Red  Ash,  Black  Ash,  Amer. 

Varieties  ¥  -  -          -    1233 

2  longifolia  Willd.  % 

F.  pennst/lvdnica  Marsh. 

3  latifolia   Willd,  £ 

4  subpubescens  Pers.  t 

?  F.  subvilldsa  Bosc. 

11.  (a.)  sambucifolia  Vahl.  *£  N.  America 

fig.  1057,  1058.    1234 
The  Elder-leaved  Ash. 
F.  ntgra  Mcench. 
F.  crispa  Hort. 
Black  Ash,  Water  Ash,  Amer. 

Variety  $  -  1234 

2  crispa  Lodd.  Cat.  ± 

12.  (a.)  quadrangulata  Michx.  3f     North 

America     -    fig.  1059,  1060.  1235 

The  quadrangular-branched  Ash. 
F.  tetragdna  Cels. 
F.  quadrangularis  Lodd.  Cat. 
Blue  Ash,  Amer. 

Variety  %  -   1235 

2  nervosa  Lodd.  Catt.  ¥ 

13.  (a.)t/uglandif61ia  Lam.  t  N.America 

pi.  208.  f.  1061,  1062.  1232.  1236 
The  Walnut-leaved  Ash. 
F.  viridis  Michx. 
F.  c6ncolor  Miihl. 
The  green  Ash,  Amer. 
Western  black  Ash,  Pursh. 

Variety  3f       -  1236 

2  subintegerrima  Vahl.  *E 

F.    \uelandifolia    B    subserrdla 

Willd. 

F.  caroliniana  Wangenh. 
F.  Nbvce-A'nglite  and  F.  caroli- 
nidna Mill.  Diet. 

N.  America 
1232.  1237 


.  (a.)  caroliniana  Lam. 


The  Carolina  Ash. 

F.  excelsior  Walt. 
F.  serratifblia  Michx. 
F.  lanceoldta  Borkh. 

15.  (a.)  epiptera  Vahl.  *t      N.  America 

pi.  209.  fig.  1232.   1237. 
The  wing-topped-*raferf,  or  two-coloured,  Ash. 
F.  canadensis  Gaertn.J 
F.  Idncea  Bosc. 

16.  (a.)  platycarpa  Vahl.  ¥     N.  America 

fig.  1063,  1064.   1238 
The  broad-fruited  Ash. 
F.  caroliniana  Catesb. 
The  Carolina  Ash,  Araer. 

17.  (a.)  expansa  Willd.  ±    N.  Am.  1238 

The  expanded  Ash. 

F.  aroliniuna  Hort.  Worlitz. 

18.  (a.)  mixta  Bosc.  *t     N.  America    1238 

The  mixed  Ash. 

19.  (a.)  pulverulenta  Bosc.  ±   N.  Am.  1238 

The  powdery  Ash. 

20.  (a.  )  rubicunda  Bosc.  *t  N.  Amer.    1239 

The  reddish-wined  Ash. 

21.  (a.)  longifolia  Bosc,  ¥   N.  Amer.    1239 

The  lon^-lcaved  Ash. 


22.  (a.)  viridis  £osc. 

The  green  Ash. 


N.  Amer.  1239 


23.  (a.)  cinerea  Bosc.     N.  America  1239 

The  grey  Ash. 

24.  (a.)  alba  Bosc.  3!      N.America        1239 

The  white  Ash. 

?  F.  carolinitina  dlba, 

?  F.  ameriaina  dlba  var., 

?  F.  am.  dlba  aff'tnit  Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 

25.  (a.)  Richardz  Bosc.  *   N.  Am.   1239 

Richard's  Ash. 

26.  (a.)  ovata  Bosc.  If   N.  America  1239 

The  ovate-taz0ed!  Ash. 

27.  (a.)  nigra  Bosc.  ±    N.  America  1239 

The  black  Ash. 

28.  (a.)  ellfptica  Bosc.  ±  N.  Amer.  1240 

The  elliptic-leaved  Ash. 

29.  (a.)  fusca  Bosc.  ¥     N.  America     1240 

The  brown-branched  Ash. 


30.  (a.  )  rufa  Bosc. 

The  rufous-Aatred  Ash. 


North  America   1240 


31.  (a.)  pannosa  Vent,  et  Bosc.  *i   North 

America         -         -    pi.  210.   1240 
The  cloth-like-leaved  Ash. 

32.  BOSCM  G.  Don.  ¥     N.  America     1240 

Bosc's  Ash. 

F.  ndna  Bosc,  not  of  Willd. 

33.  (a.)  polemoniifolia  Poir.   at      North 

America     -  1240 

The  Greek-  Valerian-leaved  Ash. 
F.  ndna  Desf. 
F.  ndna  (appendfctUdta)  Pers. 

34.  (a.  )  triptera  Nutt.  *t     N.  Amer.     1240 

The  three-winged-/rui<e<i  Ash. 

35.  chinensis  Roxb.  *t     N.   America     1240 

The  China  Ash. 

36.  Schiedea/wz  Schlecht.  5f  N.  Amer.  1241 

Schiede's  Ash. 

Fagara  dubia  Roem.  et  Schult. 

VII.  O'RNUS  Pers.  *  1  198.  1241 

THE  FLOWERING  ASH. 

Frdxinits  sp.  of  the  older  authors. 
Li'  Frene  a  Fleurs,  Fr. 
Die  blUhende  Esche,  Ger. 
Oren,  Hebrew. 
Oreine  Melia,  Greek. 

1.  eiiropae^a  Pers.  %     South  of  Europe 
pi.  2  11,  212.  1241 

The  European  Flowering,  or  Manna,  Ash. 
F.  O'rnus  L. 

F.  O'rnus  and  F.  paniculuta  Mill.  Diet. 
Y.florifera  Scop. 
F  botryoides  Mor. 
F.  vulgatior  Segn. 

Varieties         -          -          -   1241 
rotundifolia. 

O.  rotundifolia. 
americana. 

O.  americana. 
globifera  Lodd. 

.  (e.)  rotundifolia   Pers.   ^       Calabria 
fig.  1069.   1244 
The  round-leafleted  Flowering  Ash. 
Yrdxinus  rotundtfdlia  Ait. 
F.  manniftra  Hort. 
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(e.)  americana  Pursh.  If.    N.  Americ 
fig.  1070.  1244 

The  American  Flowering  Ash. 
?  F.  americana  L. 
F.  O'rnus  amcriciina  Lodd. 

k  floribunda  G.Don.  %     Nepal 

fig.  1072.  1245 

The  abundant-flowered  Flowering  Ash. 
Frdxinus  florib&nda  D.  Don. 

5.   striata  Swt.  ¥  1246 

The  striped-barked  Flowering  A.sh. 
Frdxiiuu  striata  Base. 

App.  i.      Hardy    Species   of  O'rnus   not  ye 
introduced.          -          -    1246 

O.  xanthoxyliihles  G.  Don 

Frttzinut  xanihoxy 
O.  Moorcrofti/ina  G.  Don. 

Frdxinus  Jfoorcni/Mana  Walt. 
O.  urophyila  G.  Don. 

Frdxinta  urophfjllo  Wall. 

App.  ii.  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Sorts  of 
Frdxinus  and  O'rnus  in  the  Arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  with  their  Names  referred 
to  the  different  Species  to  which  they  are 
presumed  to  belong.  ...  1246 

App.  iii.  List  of  the  Sorts  of  Frdxinus  ana 
O'rnus  in  the  Arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
and  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  arranged  al- 
phabetically under  the  different  Species  to 
which  they  are  presumed  to  belong.  -  1 247 


JasmindcecB. 


1248 


I.  JASMFNUM    Forskoel.    &    *     «i_l 
*_l  1  ft.    ft.t_l      -  -1248 

THE  JASMINE. 

Mongbrium  Lam. 
Jessamine. 

Jasmin,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
Schasmin,  Ger. 
Gelsomine,  Ital. 
Jaxmin,  Span. 

1.  friiticans  L.  &     South  of  Europe  and 

the  Levant     -        -  fig.  1073.   1248 

The  sprig-producing,  or  shrubby,  Jasmine. 
J.  heterophijllum  Mcench. 

Variety    -  -    1248 

fl.  semi-pleno. 

2.  hiimile  L.  a    Madeira  fig.  1074.   1249 

The  humble,  or  Italian  yellow,  Jasmine. 

3.  heterophyllum  Roxb.    «t-J      Nepal 

fig.  1075.   1249 

The  various-leaved  Jasmine. 

J.  arbdreum  Hamilt.  MSS. 
Goojee,  Javana,  in  Nepal. 

4.  revolutum  Ker.  *  —I     Hindostan  and 

Nepal    -        -        -  fig.  1076.  1249 

The  revolute-^ot/wrd  Jasmine. 
J.  chrysanthemum  Koxb. 
The  2ftpal  JftttotP  Jasmine. 

5.  (r.)  pubigerum  D.  Don.  *  —I      Nepal 

fig.  1077.  1250 

The  downy  Nepal  Jasmine. 

J.  ;>a///cAianum  Lindl. 
Climali.swa,  Nepalese. 


6.  officinale  L.  -A  «-  Asia  fig.  1078.  1250 

The  officinal,  or  common,  Jasmine. 

Varieties  .A   A.         -         -    1250 

2  foliis  argenteis  Lodd.  Catt.  ±  L 

3  foliis  aiireis  Lodd.  Catt.  ^  L 

4  floribus  plenis  Hort.  _t  i. 

App.  i.     Hardy  Species  of  Jasminum  not  yet 
introduced.         -         -   1253 

J.  aureum  D.  Don.    Nepal. 

J.  nerv6sum  Lour.    Cochin-China 

App.  ii.     Half-hardy    Species    of  Jasminum. 

1254 

J.  odoraMssimum  L.  ft_  i |    Madeira. 

The  Jarmine  of  Goa. 

J.  Klaftcum  Vahl.  *  | |    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

J.  aziSricum  Void.  fl_  | |    Azores  and  Madeira. 


Apocyndcece.    «  L_J  fl.  *t     1254 
I.  TFNCA  L.  ^    -  -  1254 

THE  PERIWINKLE. 

Pervlnca  Tourn. 
La  Pervenche,  Fr. 
Sunngrun,  Ger. 

1.  major  L.s*  Britain  f.  1082,  1083.  1254 

The  greater  Periwinkle. 
Vinca  mtdia  Delile. 
Yervinca  major  Scop. 

Variety^      -          -         -   1254 
2  variegata  Hort.  Sw 

2.  minor  L.  ^     Europe    fig.  1084.  1256 

The  less  Periwinkle. 

Pervlnca  minor  Scop. 
Pervtnca  vulgaris  Park. 
Clematis  Anphn'dldes  Dodon. 

Varieties  ^   -         -         -   1256 

2  foliis  arg6nteis  Lodd.  Cat.  ^ 

3  foliis  aureis  Lodd.  Cat.  ^ 

4  flore  albo  Lodd.  Cat.  jft, 

5  flore  pleno  Lodd.  Cat.  ^ 

6  flore  puniceo  Lodd.  Cat.  fc, 

App.  I.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging 
to  the  Order  Apocyndcece.  -  1256 
Gelsemium  nitidum  Michx.  ft.  N.  America 

fig.  1085. 

Bigndnia  scmpervirens  L. 
Cerium  Oleander  L.  *  ( 1    S.  of  France  &  Spain  f.  1086.  145 


Asclepiadacese. 


i.i_j      1257 
-        -    1257 


1.  PERrPLOCA  L.  £ 

THE  PERIPLOCA. 

Periploca,  Fr. 
Schlinge,  Ger, 

.  grae^ca  L.  -1    South  of  France  and  of 
Bithynia      -     fig.  1087,  1088.  1257 

The  Greek  Periploca. 

P.  maculala  Mcench. 

2.  angustifolia  Labill.  _J  Tunis  f.  1089.  1258 


The  narrow-lraveil  Periplroa 
P.  rtirfrfa  Vir. 


1  2 
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P.  laevlgata  AH.  fc_  | |  Canary  Ulands 

P.  \nmicafMa  Cav. 

Half-hardy  Species  of  Perfploca. 


Page 
-  1258 

-  1258 

1258 
_J 
I.  BIGNOVKL4  Tourn.  1  -     1258 

THB  TRUMPET  FLOWER. 

Bigndnia  sp.  L.  and  others. 
Bignone,  Fr. 
Trompetenblume,  Ger. 

I.  capreolata  L.  1  N.Am.  f.  1090.  1259 

The  tendriled  Bignonia. 

II.  TE'COMA  Juss.    1    -i  LJ     «-  D 

ILi_J    A.— I       -  -   1258,  1259 

THE  TECOMA. 

Bigndnia  sp.  L.  and  others. 

1.  radicans  Juss.  1  Carolina  f.  1091.  1259 

The  rooting-brancked  Tecoma. 
Bigndnia  radicans  L. 
Bignonia  radicans  major  Hort. 
Gelsdmium  Clematis  Barrel. 
Bigndnia  traxinifdlia  Catesb. 
Jasmin  de  Virgtnie,  Fr. 
Wuneln  Bignonia,  Ger. 
Esschenbl'dttrige  Bignonia,  Dutch. 

Variety  1      -         -         -  1259 
2  major  Hort.  _& 

2.  grandiflora  Swt.  -A  •— J  China  and  Japan 

fig.  1092.  1260 
The  great-flowered  Tecoma. 

Bigndnia.  grandiflbra  Thunb. 
Bigndnia.  chin^nsis  Lam. 
Bjotsjo  Kaempf. 

Incarvillea.  grandfflbra  Spreng. 
Tung-von-fa,  Chinese. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Bignonia  and 
Tecoma.  -         -   1261 

Blgabnia  cruclgera  Plum.  t_  tZD    Virginia. 

Ttcoma  austrMis  R.  Br.  ft.  l_J    New  Holland,    fig.  1093. 

lliifiibnti  Pandorte  Vent. 
T.  capdnsis  Lindl.  g I    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    fig.  1094. 

Biffntmia  eapfntii  Thunb. 


III.  CATA'LPA  Juss.  *     -   1258.  1261 
THE  CATALPA. 

Bigndnia.  sp.  of  L.  and  others. 

Bignone  Catalpa,  Fr. 

Genuine  Trompetenblume,  Ger. 

J.  syring&folia  Sims.  *      North  America 
pi.  213,  214.   1261 

The  Lilac-like  leaved  Catalpa. 
Biffnonia.  Catalpa  Lin. 
Catalpa  bignmioides  Walt. 
C.  cordifulia  Nut. 
Bois  Shavanon,    Catalpa   de  I'AmMquc, 

Fr. 

Trompeten-baum,  Ger. 
Calalpa-boom,  Dutch. 

App.  I.    Of  the  half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  of 
the  Order  Signoniacese.        -   1263 

Eccremociirpus  longiflorus  Humb.  fl_  | 1    Peru.    fig.  1095. 

E.  Tfriclis  R.  et  P.    Peru. 

CalampelU  scabra  D.  Don.  fl    |    figg.  1006, 1097. 

Eccrtmoedrput  icaber  R.  et  P. 


Coboeacese.  L. 

Coboe^a  scdndens  Cav.  fi.  'A)    flg.  1098. 


Convolvulacece. 


Convolvulus  Dor^cnium  L.  «•&    Levant,    fig.  1100. 
C.  Cneorum  L.  tt-  1  _  |    Spain,  &c.    fig.  1099. 
C.  «coparius  L.  J~  (  _  |    Canaries. 
C.  floridus  L.  X~  |  _  |    Canaries. 


TSoragindcece. 


1264 


1364 


1265 


iithosp^rmuro  frutic6sum  L.  J*    S.  of  Europe. 
L.  fruticosum  maius  i*Am.     Naples,     fig.  1101. 

L.  TOfmarinifMum  Tenore. 
L.  prostratum  Low.  Its.    France. 

^chium  giganteum  L.  *  | |    Canaries. 

E.  candicans  L.  it  \ |    Madeira,     fig.  1 102. 

Heliotrdpium  peruvi^num  L.  !t~  I      I     Peru. 

a.  p.  hybridum  tt- 1 1    Hybrid. 

H.  corj-mb6sum  R.  et  P.  *~  | 1    Peru. 


Cordiaceas.  *l=3 


1265 


Ehrt-tia  serrata  Roxb.  *  f     1    E.  Indies  and  China,    fig.  1105. 


Solandcece. 


1266 


-  1266 


I.  <SOL  A^NUM  P/iny.  *  a 
1  I__J      -          -         - 
THE  NIGHTSHADE. 

Melongena  Tourn. 
PseMo-Cupsicum  Mcench. 
Nycttrium  Vent. 
Aqudrtia.  Jocq. 
Morelle,  Fr. 
Nachtschatten,  Ger. 

1.  Dulcamara  L.  1  Britain  f.  1  104.  1266 

The  Bitter-sweet,  or  woody,  Nightshade. 
S.  scdndens  Neck. 
Dulcamara  flexubsa  Moench. 
S.  scdndens  seu  Dulcamara  Tourn. 
Amdra  dulcis  Gerard. 
Dtilcis  Amara  Trag. 
Glycijpicros  seu  Dulcamara  Bauh. 
La  Morelle  grimpante  Renault. 

Varieties  1    -          - 

1  wolacea  Hort.  .i 

2  alba  L.  ± 

3  carnea  Cels.  J 

4  plena  Tourn.  _R 

5  variegata  Munt.  .i 

6  hirsuta  Don's  Mill.  £ 

7  rup£stris  Schmidt.  1 

Barbaryl267 


1267 


suffruticosum  Schousb. 

The  suffruticose  Nighuhade. 


3.  crispum  R.  fr  S. 

The  curled-teawd  Solanum 


fl_— J     Chiloe 
fig.  1105.  1267. 


4.  bonariense  L.  *  i—  I     Buenos   Ayres 
fig.  1106.   1268 

The  Buenos  Ayres  Nightshade. 
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pp.  i.  Half-hardy  ligneous  or  fruticose  Spe- 


cies  of  Solan  urn. 


1268 


Solanum  Balbisit  Dunal.  *  |  _  |    S.  America. 

S.  fcetaceum  Cat).  *CII    S.America. 

S.  angulatum  R.  et  S.  *  CD     Lima. 

S.  marginatum  W.  *  \  _  |    Africa. 

S.  Pseudo-Capsicum  L.  *  I  _  I    Madeira. 

Cdpticum  Ami,mum  Plinii  Gerard. 
S.  sodomeum  L.  *  I  _  I    Africa. 
S.  /igiistrinum  Lodd.  «  _  |    Chili,    fig.  1107. 

' 


LI.  LY'CIUM  i.  »  .1  Jt 

TUB  Box  THORN. 

Jasminoides  Niss. 
Matrimony  Vine,  Amer. 
Lycien,  Fr. 
Bocksdorn,  Get. 


1266.  1269 


1.  europaevum  L.  1      South  of  Europe 

fig.  1108.  1269. 

The  European  Box  Thorn. 
L.  saltctfolium  Mill. 
Jasminoides  aculedtum  Michx. 

Varieties  J,          -  -  1 270 

Fruit  yellow  1 
Fruit  roundish  A 

2.  (e.)  barbarum  L.  1  S.  of  Europe,  &c. 

The  Barbary  Box  Thorn. 
L.  halimifolium  Mill. 
L.  bdrbarum  at,  vulsdre  Ait. 
The  Duke  of  ArgyWs  Tea  Tree. 

3.  (e.)  chinense  Mill.  -*   1       China 

fig.  1110,  1111.  1271 

The  Chinese  Box  Thorn. 

L.  bdrbarum  /3  chinense  Ait. 

L.  bdrbarum  Lour. 

L.  ovdtum  N.  Du  Ham. 

4.  (e.)  TrewzflnwmG.Don.l  China  1271 

Trew's  Box  Thorn. 

L.  bdrbarum  Lam. 

L.  chinense  N.  Du  Ham. 

5.  (e.)  ruthenicum    Murr.  1        Siberia 

fig.  1112.  1271 
The  Russian  Box  Thorn. 
L.  taturicvm  Pall. 
Lycien  de  la  Russie,  Fr. 

Variety  A  -   1272 

2  caspicum  Pall. 

6.  (e.)  lanceolatum  Poir.  1   S.  Europe  1272 

The  lanceolate-fcamf  Box  Thorn. 
L.  europa^um  &  Dec. 

7.  (e.)  turbinatum  Du  Ham.  JL    China 

fig.  1115.    1272 

The  turbinate-/h/i^e<f  Box  Thorn. 
L.  halimif,,lium  Mill. 
L.  bdrbarum  ft  Dec. 

8.  (?e.)   tetrandrum    Thunb.    A       Cape    of 

Good  Hope  -         -  1272 

The  tetrandrous-JJowered  Box  Thorn. 

9.  (?e.)  Shawz  Rcem.  1      Barbary    -   1273 

Shaw's  Box  Thorn. 

L.  europium  Mill. 

10.  afrumL.  -a  Spain  f.  1114,  1115.  1273 

The  African  Box  Thorn. 


III.  CRABO'WSK/,*  Schlecht.  1 

1266. 
THE  CRABOWSKIA. 

Lycium  sp.~L. 
Ehritia  sp.  L'Hcrit. 


1273 


1.  boerhaavfcp/o/«z  Schlecht.  -1 «— J    Sbutfi 
of  Brazil         -  fig.  1116.  1274 

The  Boerhaavia-leaved  Crabowskia. 
\jycium  doerhaavlxfbMum  L,. 
Ehret\<\  \\alimifolia  L'Herit. 
~L//cium  heterophyllum  Murr. 
Jasminoides  spindsum  Du  Ham. 
Lycium  panicule,  Fr. 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging 
to  the  Order  Solanacece.        -   1274 

Nicotidna  glauca  Grah.  3fe |    Buenos  Ayres.    fig.  1 118. 

Brugm^nsj'd  sanguinea  ft.  et  P.  J  I     I    fig.  1117. 
B.  tricolor  Pers. 

B.  suaveolens  Willd.  t  [     1    Peru.    fig.  1120. 

Datura  arMrea  Hort. 

SoUndra  grandif!6ra  L.  ft.  CD    Jamaica. 
Centrum  riocturnum  L.  *  ED    E.  Indies,    fig.  1119. 

C.  Pdrqui  L.  *CD    Chili,    fig.  1122. 

V&tta  fyciSldes  Willd.  &  l_J    Chili,    fig.  11 21. 
Cantua  liguttrtfblia  Juss. 


Scrophularidcece.          1276 


a 


1276 


I.  BITDDL^M  L. 

THE  BUDDLEA. 


1.  globosa  ^.  »   Chili  f.  1123,  1124.  1276 

The  globe-flowered  Buddlea. 

B.  globiflbra  N.  Du  Ham. 
B.  capitdta  Jacq. 
Palquin  Feutllee  It. 
Buddleia  globuleux,  Fr. 
Kopftragende  Budleje,  Ger. 

App.  i.   Half-hardy  Species  of  Buddie*.  1277 

B.  »alvif61ia  Lam.  H  CD    C.  G.  H. 

Lantttna  salvif<>lia  L. 
B.  paniculata  »'««.  *  CD    Nepal. 
B.  *aligna  Willd.  *  I |    C.  G.  H. 

B.  crispa  Royle.    Himalayas. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy   ligneous   Plants  of  the 
Order  Scrophulariacece.          -    1277 

Hallerta  lucida  L.  *1 |    C.  G.  H.    fig.  1125. 

Maurandyo  semperfl6rens  Jacq.  %_  \ |    Mexico. 

M.  BarclayAna  Bot.  Reg.  fc_  i      I    Mexico. 

Mmulus  glutin6sus  Willd.  *  ( 1    California. 

Anthoce-rcis  visc6sa  ft.  flr.  « 1 |    New  Holland. 

Calceolaria  integrifblia  I,,  tt. |    Chili. 

C.  rugdsa  Fl.  Per.  tt. |    Chili. 

C.  sessilis  Hort.  tt. |    figs.  1127,  1128. 

Veronica  decussata  Ait.  tt. |  Falkland  Islands,  figs.  1129,1150. 

Celsta  lanata  Jaty.  tt. |    fig.  1226. 

Capraria  lanceolata  L.  *  | |    C.  G.  H. 

FraKnia.  sn/icvft/ia  Bot.  Mag. 
Alonsoa  H.  et  P. 
Angdbnia  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 
Lophosp^rmum  Don. 
RhodochUon  Zuce. 
Nycterlaia  D.  Don. 


Labidcece. 

I     J*tttLi  _  I    tt.  _  | 


1278 


Satureja  montanaL.  «L  South  of  Europe 
fig.  1131.  1278 

S.  capitata  Willd.  «-     Levant       -      1278 

TTiymus  vulgaris  L.  «-  South  of  Europe 
fig.  1132.  1278 

T.  Mastichina  L.  «.  —I     Spain  1278 

T.  grandjfldrus  Hort. 


Cll 
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Jfyssopus  offieinalis  L.  n.     S.  of  Europe 
fig.  1133.   1278 

Teucrium  angustifolium  Schreb.  «-    Spain 

1279 
T.  fruticans  I/.  *  — '      Spain 

fig.  1135,  1136.   1279 

T  Marum  L.  «- — '      South  of  Europe 

fig.  1 134.  1279 

T.  flavum  L.  «•  — J  South  of  Europe  1279 
T.  Polium  L.  «-—!       S.  of  Europe  1279 
T.  corymbosum  R.  Br.  «— I     Van  Die- 
men's  Land        -  -  1279 
Phl6misfruticosa£.«  Spain  f.  1137.  1279 
P.  purpurea  Sm.  »       South   of  Europe 
fig.  1138.  1279 

JRosmarinus  officinalis   L.  *      South  of 

Europe      -        -       fig.  1139.  1279 

Stachys  fruticulosa  Bieb. «-  Caucasus  1281 

S.  stenophylla  Spr.  «.     Spain        -  1281 

S.  palestina  L.  «.     Syria      -          -  1281 

S.  lavandulaefolia  Pers.  *-     Levant    1281 

Lavandula  Spica  L.  «-    South  of  Europe 

fig.  1140.  1281 

L.  latifolia  Ehrh.  «-     S.  of  Europe   1281 

.d'cynos  graveolens  Link.  «-  Crimea  1282 

A.  rotundifolia  Pers.  *-     Spain       -  1282 

Gardoquia  Hookeri  Benth.  ?n. — I    South 

Carolina  -        -         -  1282 

Westrfngwz  rosmariniformis  Sm.  *' — I  New 

South  Wales     -         -         -        -  1282 

tfalvia  officinalis  L.  «-     South  of  Europe 

fig.  1141.  1282 

var.  Leaves  variegated  n. 

Whole  plant  of  a  reddish  hue  «. 
Leaves  larger  than  those  of    the 
species  «L     fig.  1142 

S.  Hablitzwwfl  L.  -**  Siberia  f.  1 143.  1283 
.S.  pomifera  L.  «.   Candia  fig.  1144.  1283 

S.  cretica  frutescens  pomifera  Tourn. 

Audibe'rtia  incana  Benth.  «-     Colombia 

fig.  1145.  1283 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  ligneous  or  suffruticnxe 
Species  of  Labidcea,  -   1 283 

Lavandula  SteeVhas  L.  «- |    S.  of  Europe,    fig.  1 149. 

L.  denUUa  L.  «- |    Spain,    fig.  1146. 

L.  pinnata  Bot.  Mag.  «- |    Madeira,    fig.  1147. 

L.  vfridis  L'Htrti.  tt- |    Madeira. 

Plectranthus  rrutic6sus  L'Htrit.  «-| 1    C.  G.  H.    fig.  1148. 

^iderttis  candicans  Ait.  * |    Mad;ira. 

Leon6tis  Leonirus  R.  Br.  * |    C.  G.  H. 

PUimi*  Leonurui  L. 

Sphicele  campanulata  Benth.  «*-  \ |    Chili,    fig.  1151. 

8.  Lindleyi  Benth.    Valparaiso. 

Dracoc^phalum  canari^nse  Com.  tL  \     \    Canaries. 

Salvia  gpUndens  Ker.     S.  America. 

S.  form&sa  Willd.  *  | |    S.  America. 

S.  fVilgens  Cav.    S.  America. 

S.  Grahami  Benth.  il  | 1    S.  America,    fig.  1151. 

S.  chamsedryendes  Cav.  tL  lAI    Mexico. 

8.  anreaL.  «-| \    C.  G.  H. 

rtAsium  majus  L.  «- |    Spain. 

Prostanthera  lasiinthos  Lot.  ft  ( |    N.  S.  M'ales. 

Other  half-hardy  Specie*. 


Verbendcece. 


L.  &  *  L_J 

THE  CHASTE  TREE. 

Gat/Her,  Fr. 
Kenschbaum,  Ger. 


Page 

1285 


-    1285 


1.  y4'gnuscastus  L.  *  Sicily  f.  1  152.  1285 

The  officinal,  or  true,  Chaste  Tree. 
Eledgnum  Thcophrdstl  Lob. 
A'  gnus  cdstus  Blackw. 
Arbreau  Poivre,  Poivre  sauvage,  Fr. 

Variety  »•-.'-.    1286 
2  latifolia  MilL  &  South  of  France 
and  Italy. 


App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  \itex.    1286 

Chins 
Mag. 


V.  inclsa  Lam.  SI  I      I    China. 
V.  Neetiiulo  Bot. 


App.  I.      Half-hardy    Plants    of  the    Order 
VerbendcecB.         -          -    1286 

Clerodendrum  inerme  R.  Br.  *  I      I    E.  Indies,    fig.  1153. 
VulkamMa  intrmii  L. 

C.  speciosissimum  Poxton  ?  *  | 1    ?  Japan. 

Durinw  cjanea  Hort.  *  | |    S.  America. 

AloyszVz  citriodora  Or.  at |     Chili 

fig.  1154.  1286 

Verbtna  triphijlla  L'Herit. 
Lippia  citrioddra  Kunth. 


Myoporince. 


1287 


Mydporum  parviftlium  R.  Br.  *  | 1    New  Holland. 

M.  oppositifblium  R.  Br.  *  | |    New  Holland. 

M.  diffusum  R.  Br.  *| |    New  Holland. 

M.  adscendens  «.  Br.  »  | |    New  Holland. 


Globular  iacece.  «-i_J  1287 

Globularia  longifolia  L.  *-  \_\     Madeira 

fig.  1155.  1287 

G.  salicina  Lam. 

G.  Alypum  L.  «-t_J    S.  of  Europe  1287 
var.  integrifolium  a.  I — I 

Plumbagindcece.  1287 


Stittice  monopetala  L.  tt- 1 )    Sicily. 

S.  suffrutic6sa  L.  «. |    Siberia. 

Plumbago  capensis  Thunb.  tt.  i |    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Chenopodidcece. 


j*    tt.    «H_J 

I.  CHENOPO'DIUM  L. 

THE  GOOSEFOOT. 

Salxdla  Sp. 
Anserine,  Fr. 
Gattsc  Fust,  Gcr. 


1  28  7 
1288 
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1.  fruticosum  Schrad.  »  England 

fig.  1156,  1157.   1288 
The  shrubby  Goosefoot,  or  Stonccrop  Tree. 
Salsdlafruticbsa  L. 
The  shrubby  Glasswort. 
Soude  en  Arbre,  Fr. 
Strauchartiges  Salzkraut,  Ger. 

2.  parvifolium  R.  et  S.  a.     Caucasus     1289 

The  small-leaved  Goosefoot. 

C.fru/ic.tiim  Hi.-l>.  Fl.  Taur. 

C.  micruiiht/llum  Hieb.  Supp.  to  Fl.  Taur. 

.Sj/*<./.</ri</iY<>.s<j  Itteb.  Casp. 

Suaeda  micnyhtfla  Pall. 

3.  horte"nse  R.  et  S.  a.     S.  of  Europe  1289 

The  Garden  Goosefoot. 

Siwilii  hi,rifiisi»  Forsk. 
SuUola  Jivtfrgeiu  Poir. 


II.  ^'TRIPLEX  L. 

THB  ORACHE. 


ju    1288,  1289 


1.  JYalimus  L.  m     Spain  fig.  1158.  1289 

The  Halimus  Orache,  or  Tree  Purslane. 

Halimus  latifblius  sive  fruticbsus  Bauh. 

Halimus  i.  Clus. 

The  broad-leaved  Sea  Purslane  Tree. 

Arroche,  Fr. 

Strauchartige  Melde,  Ger. 

2.  joortulacoides  L.  )U  Britain  f.  1 159. 1290 

The  Purslane-like,  or  shrubby,  Orache,  or  Sea 
Purslane. 

Halimus  secundus  Clus. 

Halimus  vulgdris  Ger.  Emac. 

Halimus  seu  Portulaca  marina  Bauh. 

A.  mariti'ma. 

Halimus  et  Portuldca  marina  dicta  angus- 

tifblia  Ray. 
The  narrow-leaved  Sea  Purslane  Tree. 

III.  DIOTIS  Schreb.  *  1288.  1290 

THE  DIOTIS. 

Ceratd\de$  Tourn. 
A'xyris  L. 
Ceratospermum  Per 8. 

1.  Ceratoides  W.  *  Siberia  f.  1160.  1291 

The  two-horned-calyxed  Diotis. 
A'xyris  Ceratoides  L. 
Ceratospermum  pappbsum  Pers. 
A'xyrisfruticbsa,  floribus  fccmlneis  lanatis 

Gmel. 

Achyrdnthes  pappbsa  Forsk. 
Krascheninnikdvia.  GuiUlenst. 
Vrt}cafbliis  lanceolatis,  fceminlnishirsiitis, 

Roy. 
Ceratoides    oriental's    fruticbsa    eheagni 

folio  Tourn. 
Orientalisches  Doppetohr,  Ger. 

A  pp.  I.   Half-hardy  Species  of  Chenopodiuceae. 

1291 

Anabasis  famariscifolia  L.  «- 1 |    Spain. 

A.  aphyila  L.  «.  | |    Asia  Minor. 

Nnlm'ila  articuliita  Forst. 
Kochia  prostrata  Sc/ir.  J[  1 |    South  of  Europe. 

Saltola  prottrata  I,. 

Bo&en  YervamAra  L.  41  ( |    Canaries. 

Camphor<5sma  monspeUaca  Schk.  «- 1 |    South  of  Europe. 

Other  Genera  belonging  to  Chenopodiacete. 


Potygondcece. 


I.  TRAGOPY^RUM  Bieb. 

THE  GOAT  WHEAT. 

Yolygonum  L. 


1292 
1292 


Page 

1.  lanceolatum  Sieb.f^^     Siberia 

fig.  1161.   1292 

The  lanceolate-feowd  Goat  Wheat. 
Poltfgorutmftritt&ceiu  \Villd. 
Strauchartiger  Knoterig,  Ger.  ~"*& 

2.  Auxifolium  Bieb.  Jt  Siberia  f.  1 162.  1293 
The  Box-leaved  Goat  Wheat. 

Poltfgonum  crisputum  var.  et  Sims. 
P.  caucasicum  Hofftn  ansegg. 

3.  polygamum  Spr.  j*  Carolina  f.  1163.  1293 

The  polygamous-*? xed  Goat  Wheat. 
YtihJKonum  MMfMHM  Vent. 
P.  pari'iJMum  Nutt. 

T.  pungens  Bieb. 
T.  glaucum  Sjir. 
T.  grandiflbrum  Bieb. 

II.  ^TRAPHA'XIS  L.  *  1292.  1294 

THE  ATHAPHAXIS. 

1.  spinosa  L.  j*     Levant  fig.  1164.  1294 

The  spine-branched  Atraphaxis. 

A' triplex  orientdlis,frutex  aculedtus,  fibre 
pulchro  Tourn. 

2.  undulata  L.  j*    Cape  of  Good  Hope  1295 

The  waved-fcaced  Atraphaxis. 

III.  CALLFGONUM  L.  tt     1292.  1295 

THB  CALMGONVM. 

Pteroalcau  Pall. 

1.   Pallasia  L'Herit  &     Caspian  Sea 

figs.  1165,  1166.    1295 

Pallas's  Calligonum. 

Pteroc6ccu>  aphtfllus  Pall.  Voy. 
CalK&mum  pal^tm-ndes  Pall.  Itin. 
Pallasia.  cdspica  L. 
Ptil/utia.  PtfrocAccu*  Pall.  Fl.  Ross. 
Caspitcher  Hackenknopf. 

C.  comdsum  L'Hifrit.         ....  IZ96 
C.  Panderi  L'Herit.  -  .  .  .  1*96 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Polygonucete- 

1296 

Brunnichfa  cirrh6sa  Geertn.  ^  \ |    Carolina. 

«umex  Lunaria  i.  *»- 1 )    Canaries.    <ig.  1167. 

Poljgonum  adpressura  R.  Br.  SL  | 1    Vau  Dieinen's  Land. 


Laurdcece.  t 
I.  LAUXRUS  Pirn. 


a     1296 


-  -     1296 

THE  LAUREL,  or  Bay,  Tree. 

Sassafras     and    Benzoin,    C.   G.    Von 

Esenbeck. 
Daphne,  Greek. 

A.  Plants  evergreen  ;  hardy. 

.  nobilisl,.*!  S.  Europe  pi.  2  15.  1297 

The  noble  Laurel,  or  Sweet  Bay. 
"Laurtts  Camer. 
L.  vulgaris  Bauh. 
Laurier  commun,  Laurier  franc,  Laurier 

d'Apollon,  Laurier  a  sauce,  Fr. 
Gemcine  Lorbeer,  Ger. 

Varieties  m  .    1297 

2  undulata  Mill,  a 

3  salicifolia  Swt.  n 

L.  n.  angusttfblia  Lodd.  Cat 

4  variegata  Swt.  m. 

L.  n.fbl.  var.  Lodd.  Cat. 

5  latifolia  Mill,  m, 

6  crispa  Lodd.  Cat.  m 

1  flore  pleno  N.  du  Ham.  m 
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B.  Plants  evergreen  ;  half-hardy. 
2.  carolinensis  Catesb.   ±   North  America 
fig.  1168,  1169.   1299 
The  Carolina  Laurel,  or  Red  Bay. 
L.  Borbbnia  L.  sp. 
L.  axillaris  Lam. 
Borbbma  sp.  Plum. 
Persea  Borbdnin  Spreng. 
The  broad-leaved  Carolina  Say. 
Laurier  rouge,  Laurfer  Bourbon,  Laurier 

de  Caroline,  Fr. 

Carolinischer    Lorbeer,    Rather  Lorbeer, 
Ger. 


-  1  299 


Varieties  1 

2  glabra  Pursh.  i 

3  pubescens  Pursh.  f. 

4  obtusa  Pursh.  1 

3.  Catesbfana  Michx.  «     Georgia     -  1300 

Catesby's  Laurel. 

4.  aggregata  Sims,  m    China  f.  1170.    1300 

The  grouped  -jlurvered  Laurel. 

L.  fastens  Ait.  1  |  _  |    Madeira.        -  -  -  1301 

L.  madeirc'mis  Lam. 

Y  tinea  fastens  Spreng. 

L.  ATyrrha  Lour.    China       -  -  -  1301 

L.  Indica  L.  £  1  _  1    India  -  1301 

C.  Leaves  deciduous. 

5.  Sassafras  L.  ¥     North  America 

pi.  216,  217.  1301 

The  Sassafras  Laurel,  or  Sassafras  Tree. 

Cornus  mas  odor<ita,folio  trifido,  margine 

piano.  Sassafras  dicta,  Pluk. 
Sassafras  arbor,  ex  Florida,  ficulneo  folio, 

Bauh. 

SSssafras  sp.  C.  G.  Nees  Von  Esenbeck. 
Yersea  Sassafras  Spreng, 
Laurier  Sassafras,  Fr. 
Sassafras  Lorbeer,  Ger. 

Varieties  £  -  -    1301 

The  red  ± 

L.  subgenus  Eudsmus  Nutt. 

Sassafras  L. 
The  white  ^ 

L.  e.  dlbida  Nutt. 

6.  Benzoin  L.  A     Virginia  f.  1171.   1303 
The  Benzoin  Laurel,  or  Benjamin  Tree. 

Arbor  virginiana  citrece  vel  linioni  folio, 
benzoinumfundens,  Comm. 

~Latirus  tsstivalis  Wangh. 

Psehdo  Benzoin  Michx. 

Eudsmus  Benzoin  Nutt. 

Benzdin  sp.  C.  G.  Nees  Von  Esenbeck. 

Spice  Bush,  Spice  Wood,  Wild  Allspice, 
Amer. 

Laurier  faux  Benzoin,  Fr. 

Benzoin  Lorbeer,  Ger. 

7.  (1?.)  Diospyrus  Pers.  a     Virginia 

fig.  1172.  1304 

The  Diospyrus-like  Laurel. 

L.  Eudsmus  Diospyrus  Nutt. 
L.  diospyroldes  Michx. 
?  L.  melisscefblia  Walter. 

8.  (B.}  aestivalis  L.  &     Virginia       1304 

The  summer  Laurel,  or  Willow-leaved  Bay. 
L.  entrvia  Mill. 
L.  Euosmus  testivalis  Nutt. 
Pond  Bush  Amer. 
Sommer  Lorbeer,  Ger. 


9.  geniculata  Michx. 


Virginia 
fig.  1173. 


1305 


The  knee-ftexed-brancfied  Laurel. 
L.  Euosmus  seniculdta  Nutt. 
L.  trstivalis  Willd. 
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Cinnam6mum  Cdmphora  Swt.  i  C~l    Japan,    fig.  1174. 
The  Camphor  Tree. 

i-aurus  Ctfmphora  L. 

C.  verum  Stvt.  {  LD    Ceylon,    fig.  1175. 
\taurus  Cinnamomitni  L. 
iMtiriit  Cdssia  Bot.  Mag. 
C.  Cassia  D.  Don.  J  O    Ceylon. 
The  wild  Cinnamon. 

Latirut  Cdsria  L. 

Latirus  Cinnamomum  Bot.  Rep. 

Ptfrtea  Cassia  Spr. 
Other  ligneous  plants  belonging  to  this  order. 


Profeaceae. 
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Banksfa  Httoralis  R.  Br.  *1 |    New  Holland. 

B.  oblongif61ia  Cav.  $  | |    New  South  Wales. 

Grevillea  rosmarinifolia  Cun.  *  | |    N.  South  Wales,    f.  1176. 

G.  acuminata  R.  Dr.  <l| |    New  South  Wales,    f.  1177,  1178. 

Hkkea  aciculkris  R.  Br.  *  \ |    New  South  Wales. 

H.  suaveolens  R.  Br.  *  | |     New  Holland. 

H.  pu{jionif<5rmis  R.  Br.  *| |    New  South  Wal«.    fig.  1179. 


Thymeldcece.          -  1306 


1307 


I.  Z)A'PHNE  L.  £ 

THE  DAPHNE. 

Thymela*a  Tourn. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 

1.  Mezereum  L.  &  N.  of  Eu.  f.  1  180.  1307 
The  Mezereon  Daphne,  or  common  Mezereon. 

Spurge  Olive,  Spurge    Flax;     Flowering 

Spurge,  Parkinson. 
Dwarf  Bay  Gerard. 
Laureolefemelle,    Bois  gentil,  Mdzdreon, 

Boisjoli,  Fr. 

Gemeiner  Seidelbast,  Kellerbalz,  Ger. 
Peperachtige  Daphne,  Dutch. 
Laureolafemina,  Biondetta,  Cornelia,  Ital. 
Laureola  hembra,  Span. 

Varieties  jtt  -  1308 

2  flore  albo  as 

3  auturanale  ^ 

2.  altaica  Pall.  &  Siberia  fig.  1181.  1308 

The  Altaic  Daphne. 

Daphne  alt'dique,  LaurJole  deTartarie,  Fr. 
Sibirischer  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

3.  alpina  L.  *  Switzerland  f.  1182.  1309 

The  Alpine  Daphne. 

The  Alpine  Chamelea,  Marsh. 
Daphne  des  Alpes,  Fr. 
Alpen  Siedelbast,  Ger. 

B.  Erect.    Leaves  persistent.     Flowers  lateral. 

4.  Laureola  L.  *     Britain  f.  1183.  1309 

The  Laureola  Daphne,  or  Spurge  Laurel. 

Daphnoldes  verum,  vel  Laureola,  Gesn. 

Laurtola  Ray. 

Thymelafa  Laureola  Scop. 

The  Evergreen  Daphne. 

Laureate  mule,  LaurJole  des  Anglais,  Fr. 

Immergr  finer  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

5.  pontica  L.  *  Asia  Minor  f.  1184.  1310 

The  Pontic  Daphne,  or  twin-flowered  Spurge 
Laurel. 

Thymelafa  pontica  citreifoliis  Tourn. 
Laur^ole  du  Levant,  Fr. 
Pontischer  Siedelbast,  Ger. 

Varieties  *  -    1310 

2  rubra  Hort.  * 

3  foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  * 


cv 


6.  rhymel^a  L.  m  Spain  f.  1185.  13K 

The  Thymelaea,  or  Milkwort-likc,  Daphne. 

Thymelafafoliis  pult/gaUr  glabris  Bauh. 
T.     alp)na  gliibra,   JtOKtOit   subluteis   at 

foliornm  ortnni  scsailibus,  Pluk. 
SanawuHda  viridis  velgldora  Bauh.  Prod. 
Sanamiinda  glfibra  Bauh.  Hist. 
Passcrlnu  'Vhiimclte*a  Dec. 
The  Wild  Olive. 
La  Thymcli,',  Fr. 
Astloser  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

7.  Tdrton  raira  L.  *    South  of  France 

fig.  1186.   1311 

The  Tarton-raira,  or  silvery-leaved,  Daphne. 

Thymelafa  fcliis  candirantilnis    ct  scrici 

iiislar  tnoliilnis  Bauh.  Pin. 
Tarton- Hair?  Gallo-provinciee  Monspeli- 

1'iixiitm  Lob. 

Sanamiinda  argentiita  latifblia  Barr. 
Passerina  Tarton-Raira  Schrad. 
The  oval-lcared  Daphne. 
Laureo/i'  blanche,  Fr. 
Silberblattriger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

8.  (?  T.)  puWscens  L.  *     Austria-  1311 

The  pubescent  Daphne. 

TA.ymc/<Fv  a    itdlica,    Tarton-raire     Gallo-provincice 

sitnilis,  Sftl  per  amniti  m</i*'r,  M  icheli. 
Behaarter  Seidelbast,  (Jer.    ' 


9.   (?  T.)  tomentosa  Lam. 


Asia   Minor 
1311 


The  tomentose  Daphne. 

Peuterina  rilloia  L. 
LaurMc  cotunnetise,  Lam. 

C.  Erect.    Leaves  persistent.   Flowers  terminal. 

10.  collina  Sm.  *  S.  Italy  fig.  1187.  1311 

kThe    h\\\-in!iabiting    Daphne,    or   Neapolitan 
Mczereon. 
I),  collina  «.  Bot.  Rep. 
?D.  \>uxifblia  Vahl. 
Daphne  des  Collincs,  Laureate  a  Feuittes 
de  Sante,  Fr. 
Stumpfbl'dttriger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

11.  (c.)  neapolitana  Lodd.  *    S.  of  Italy 

fig.  1188.  1312 

The  Neapolitan  Daphne. 

D.  collina  /3  neapolitana  Limll. 

12.  (c.)  oleoidesL.  «  Crete  f.  1189.  1312 

The  Olive-like  Daphne. 

ChanKEdaphnijides  cretica  Alpin.  ' 
Tkymetea    crt'tica    olece  folio   utriusque 

glabro  Tourn. 
Y)  dp/me  salicifulia  Lam. 
Laureole  ,,  Feiu/trs  d'  Olivier,  Fr. 
Oelbaumblattriger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

13.  (c.)  sericea  Vahl.  it     Candia        -  1312 


The  silky-fcnrrrf  Daphne. 

TAWMb^a  craica  oletr  folio  nibtui  villoto  Tourn. 
Vk&hnt  oleafdlia  Lam. 
Sadenartiger  Seidelbeut,  Ger. 

14.  striata  Trat.  *     Switzerland        -   1313 

The  striated-ca/1/.rtt/  Daphne. 
D.  Erect.    Leaves  persistent.    Flowers  in  Racemes. 

15.  Gnfdium  L.  *     Spain  f.  1190.   1313 

The  Gnidium,  or  Flax-leaved,  Daphne. 
Thy  meler^a  foliis  lini  Bauh. 
Spurge  Flat,  Mountain  Widow  Waylc. 
Daphne"  Gnidium,   Laurfole  a   Panicule, 

Ritpenbl'dttriger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 


E.  Prostrate.    Leaves  persistent.    Flowers  terminal, 
aggregate. 

16.  Cneorum  L.  9~.      Switzerland 

fig.  1191.   1313 

The  Garland-flower,  or  trailing,  Daphne. 
Cncdrnm  Matth. 
H'ofilricchendcr  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

J'tirieties  !U     -  -          -    1313 

2  foliis  variegatis  )U 

3  flore  albo  !U 


A  pp.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Daphne.    1314 

D.  od6ra  Thtinh.  *  |  _  1     China. 
P.  tintnrii  Lam. 
The  tn'ett-tcenled  Daphne. 
Lavrtole  de  Chine,  Danh  nt  od  orant,  Fr. 
Wohlriechendtr  SeiilelUist,  (icr. 

Var.  2  variegata  Lodd.  Cat.  *  I  _  I 

3  rubra  D.  Don.  *  \  _  1  fig.  1192. 

D.  hvbrida  Su>t.  «  i_J  Hybrid  f.   11  93. 

D.  delphinia  of  Fr.  Gardens. 
D.  dauphinii  of  Eng.  Gardens. 

D.  indica  L.  *  |  _  |     India. 
D.  pajiyracea  Wai.  *  |  _  |    Nepal. 
1».  canntibina  \V<A. 

II.  DI'RCA  L.  &    -  -  1307.  1314 

THE  DIRCA,  or  Leather-wood. 


1.  palustris  L.  &   Virginia  f.  1194.   1314 

The  Marsh  Dirca. 
Moorwood. 

Bois  de  Cuir,  Bois  de  Plomb,  Fr. 
Sumpf  Lederholz,  Ger. 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging 
to  the  Order  ThymeldcetB.      -   1315 

Gnfdia  imhricata  L.  tL  |  _  )    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

G.  denudata  Bot.  Reg. 

'asserlna  filifdrmis  L.  «-  1  _  |    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
imelea  drupacea  Lab.  «-  1  _  1    New  Holland. 


Santalaceae. 


1315 


I.  NY'SS^  L.  *      -  -  1315,  1316 

THE  NYSSA,  or  Tupelo  Tree. 

1.  biflora  Michx.  ^     Virginia 

pi.  218.  fig.  1195,  1196.   1317 

The  twin-flowered  Nyssa. 
N.  aqudtica  L.  sp. 
N.  caroliniiina  L. 
N.  intcgrifMia  Ait. 
N.  pedunculis  untfUrfs  Gron. 
Mountain  Tupelo  Mart. 
Gum   Tree,  Sour  Gum  Tree,  Peperidge, 
Amer. 

2.  (bA villosa  Michx.  3!     North  America 

fig.  1197,  1198.   1317 

The  hairy. leaved  Nyssa. 
N.  sylvdtica  Michx. 
V.  multifldra  Wangh. 
N.  monU.na  Hort. 
N.  pedi'inculis  mult\fldris  Gron. 
Sour  Gum  Tree,  Black  Gum,  Yellow  Gum, 

Amer. 
Haariger  Tulpelobaum,  Ger. 

m 
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3.  candicans  Michx.  ¥     Carolina 

fig.  1199.  1318 

The   whitish-feowttJ   Nyssa,   or  Ogechee   Lime 
Tree. 

N.  capitata  Walt. 
y.  coccinea  Bartr. 
Sour  Tupelo  Tree,  Wild  Lime. 
Weisslicher  Tulpelobaum,  Ger. 

4.  grandidentata  Michx.  *t    North  America 

fig.  1200,  1201.    1319 

The  deeply-toothed-fcai'«*  Nyssa,  or  Large  Tupelo  Tree. 
N.  tomentbta  and  ff.  angulltant  Michx. 
Jf.  denticulata  Ait. 
ff.  angultisa  Poir. 
If.  unlflora,  Wangh. 
Wild  Olive,  Amer. 
Virginian  Tupelo,  Mart. 


II.   OSTRIS  L.  it      - 

TUB  OSTRIS,  or  Poet't  Castia. 
Ciuia  Camer. 

1.  alba  L.  *     Italy 


-  1316.  1320 


The  vrhite-Jlorvered  Osyris. 

O.  folia  linetirihiu  aciiiis  Loefl. 
O.  f rut f seem  baccffera  Bauh. 
Ciuia  poftica  Monspeliifiuium  Cam. 
Caria  Latinorum  Alp. 
Ctisia  Monspelii  dicta  Gesn. 
Weitie  Oiyris,  Uer. 


fig.   1202.     1320 


Elaagndcca.    t 

I.  .EL^EA'GNUS  CTowrw. 


»L_J  1320 

*  ai  LJ 
1320,  1321 

THE  EL^AGNUS,  Oleaster,  or  Wild  Olive  Tree. 
Chalef,  Fr. 
FFiftte  Oelbaum,  Ger. 

1.  hortensis  5»>ft.  3£    'South  of  Europe 

pi.  219.  fig.  1203.   1321. 

The  Garden  Elaeagnus. 
E.  angustffdlia  L. 
E.  inermis  Mill. 
E.  argtnteus  Mcench. 
E.  orientdlis  Delisle. 
?  E.  argt!ntea  Wats. 
Jerusalem  Willow. 
Olivier  deBoheme,  Chalef  <i  Fsuillcs  e'troites, 

Fr. 
Schmalbl'dttriger  Oleaster,  Ger. 

Varieties  t    -         -         -   1322 

1  angustifolia  Bieb.  ± 

E.  angustifdlia  L. 

2  dactyliformis  ¥ 

3  orientalis  *£ 

E.  orientdlis  L. 

4  spinosa  3! 

E.  spindsa  L. 

2.  argentea  P^.  &     Hudson's  Bay 

fig.  1204-.   1323 

The  &i\ver.leaved  Elaeagnus. 

Missouri  Silver  Tree,  U.  S.  of  N.  Amer. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  l£jlceagnus.  1324 

E.  conftrta  Roxb.  3t  |  _  |    Nepal. 

E.  arborea  Roxb.  *£  t      I    Nepal. 

E.  laUf61ia  L.  tt  |_)    East  Indies. 

f:.  «aliciff)lia  ?  l>.  Don.  at  _  I    fig.  120/3. 


II.  mPPO'PHAE    L.  1  ^1321.  1P324 

THE   HIPPOPHAE,  S?fl   Buckthorn,  or  Sallow, 
thorn. 

Rhamnwdcs  Tourn. 
Argoussier,  Fr. 
Hqfftforn,  Sanddorn,  Ger. 
Espino  amarilto,  Span. 

1.  Rhamnoides  L.  ^  *     Europe 

pi.  220.  fig.  1206.  1324 

The  Buckthorn-like  Hippophae. 

Rhamnbides  florlfera  sdlicis  folio,  Tourn. 
Rhamnoides  fructifera  Raj-. 
Argoussier  faux  Nerprun,  Fr. 
Weidenbl'dttriger  Sanddorn,  Ger. 
Arve,  Saule  E'pineux,  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Varieties  ¥  &         -          -  1325 

2  angustifolia  ±  & 

3  sibirica  ¥  3fe 

H.  sibirica  Lodd.  Cat. 

2.  salicifolia  D.  Don.  2  &     Nepal 

fig.  1207.   1326 

The  Willow-leaved  Hippophae. 
H.  conferta  Wall. 

III.  SHEPHE'RD/yl  Nutt.  X  ^ 

1321.  1327 

THE  SHEPHERDIA. 

Hipp6phae  L. 

1.  argentea  Nutt.  st  %    North  America 

fig.  1208.  1327 

The  silvery-leaved  Shepherdia. 

Hipptpfiae  argentea  Pursh. 

Missouri  Silver  Leaf,  Buffalo  Berry  Tree, 

Amer. 
Rabbit  Berry,  Beef  Suet  Tree,  American 

Indians. 

Graisse   de   Buffle,    Buffalo    Fat,  French 
Traders. 

2.  canadensis  Nutt.  *     North  America 

fig.  1209.  1327 

The  Canadian  Shepherdia. 

Hippdphae  canadensis  L. 


Aristolochidcea. 


fi_i_J 


1328 


1328 


I.  ^RISTOLO'CHIA  L.  Js  fl_i_J 

THE  BIRTHWORT. 

Aristoloche,  Fr. 
Osterluxey,  Ger. 

1.  sipho  U-Herit.  J  N.  Am.  f.  12.10.  1329 

The  Siphon-like,  or  Tube-flowered,  Birth  wort. 
A.  macrophylla  Lam. 
Aristoloche  Syphon,  Fr. 
Grossbldttrige  Ostcrluxey,  Ger. 
Pipe  Vine,  or  Birth  wort,  Amer. 

2.  tomeritosa  Sims,  -i  North  America 

fig.  1211.  1329 
The  tomentose  Birthwort. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Aristolbchia. 

1329 

A.  sempervirens  L.  ^.  |  _  |    Candia. 
A.  glatica  Detf.  ft.  |  _  |    Barbary. 
A.  altfssima  Desj'. 
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Ew/^oriiaceae.  1330 


I.  .EUPHO'RB/J  L.  *i_l  *.«.—!    1331 

THE  EUPHORBIA,  or  Spurge. 
Tithumabu  Tourn. 
F.uphorbe,  Fr. 
Wolfsinilch,  Ger. 

E.  Characias  L.  n.  Britain  f.  1212.  1331 

E.  altppica  Hort. 

E.  spinosa  L.    «.  — J     South  of  Europe 
fig.  1213.  1331 


* 


i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Euphorbia.  1  332 


B.  dendreldes  L. 
E.  melHfera  Ait. 
Other  species. 


Italy. 
|    Madeira,    fig.  1214. 


II.  STILLI'NG/J  Garden 

THE  STILLINGIA. 


1330.  1332 


1.  /igustrina  Willd.  st     Carolina  -     1332 

The  Privet-leaved  Stillingia. 

III.  WXUS  Tourn.  »  1  a.  1330.  1332 

THE  Box  TREE. 
Buis,  Fr. 
Buxbaum,  Buchsbaum,  Ger. 

1.  sempervirens  L.  *  i     Europe     1333 

The  evergreen,  or  common,  Box  Tree. 
Hfixus  Ray,  and  other  authors. 
Bui's  commun,  Bois  bdni,  Fr. 
Buchsbaum,  Ger. 
Busso,  Bossolo,  Mortel,  Ital. 

Varieties    and     Subvarieties    1 
*   «-  -  1333 

1  arborescens  Mill.  Diet.  1 

1  argentea  Hort.  1 

2  aurea  Hort.  1 

3  margin  ata  Hort.  1 

2  angustifolia  3/z7Z.  Diet.  % 

1  \aTiega,taHort.  i 

3  suffruticosa  Mill.  Diet.*,  f.1215 

B.  humilis  Dod. 

B.  s.  «flwa  N.  Du  Ham. 

jfft<w  natn,  Buis  d  Bordures,  Buis 

d'Artois,  Buis  de  Hollande,  Petit 

Buis,  Fr. 
Zwerch  Buchsbaum,  Ger. 

4  wyrtifolia  Lam.  m. 

2.  balearica  Willd.  1     Minorca 

fig.  1220,  1221.  1341 


The  Balearic  Box. 

B.  *.  var.eigantia  N.  Du  Ham. 
Minorca  Box. 

Buis  de  Minorque,  Buis  de  Mahon,  Fr. 
Balearischcr  Buchsbaum,  Ger. 


A  pp.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Buxus.  1341 

B.  chine"nsis  Lk.  *  | |    China. 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  Species  belonging  to  the 
Order  EwpAar&iaceae.  -   1341 

Pla^iAnthus  divaricatus  Font.  H  \ |    New  Zealand. 

Clu/tii  alaterndidw  Hot.  Ma*.  «  i_J    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Urticacece.     If  1  1  D   f  * 
I.  JJfORUS  Zb«ni.  ^  1  1  a  a 


Pag. 

1343 


THE  MULBERRY  TREK. 
Miirier,  Fr. 
llanlbeere,  Ger. 


1342,  1343 


nigra  Poz'r.  i     Persia 

pi.  22  1,222.  fig.  1222.   1343 
The  black  -/rttrtrd,  or  common,  Mulberry. 


Mdrtts  Dod. 
M.frticlu  nigro  Bauh. 

Variety 
2  laciniata  Mill.  Diet.  *t 


-   1344 


2.  alba  i.  5f     China     pi.  223,  224.   1348 

The  vthite-fruitcd  Mulberry  Tree. 
M.  candica  Dod. 
M.fructu  dlbo  Bauh. 

M.  alba  frfictu    mindri   dlbo   insiilso  Du 
Ham. 

Varieties  %  31          -          -    1348 
2  multicaulis  Perrottet.  ¥  3fe 

M.  tatdrica  Desf.,  not  of  L.  or  Pall. 

M.  bulli,ta  Balbis. 

M.  cucullata  Hort. 

Chinese  black  Mulberry,  Amer. 

Perrottet  Mulberry,  Many-stalked 


Miirier  Perrottet,  Fr. 

Murier  d  Tiges  nombreuses,  Mii- 

rier des  Philippines,  Ann.  des 

Sci. 
Moro  dette  Filippine,  Ital. 

3  Morrettidnct  Hort.  ¥ 

Dandolo's  Mulberry. 

4  macrophylla  Lodd.  Cat.  % 

M.  a.  latfjdlia  Hort. 
M.  hispdnica  Hort. 
Miirier  d'Espagne,    Feuille  d'Es- 
pagne,  Fr. 

5  romana  Lodd.  Cat.  ¥ 

M.  a.  ovalifdlia. 
Murier  romain,  Fr. 

6  nervosa  Lodd.  Cat.  ¥ 

M.  nervdsa  Bon.  Jard. 
M.  subdlba  nervdsa  Hort. 

Subvariety.  *£ 
2  longifolia  Bon.  Jard.  ± 

7  italica  Hort.  ± 

M.  italica  Lodd.  Catt. 

Subvariety.  *f 
2  riibra  ± 

M.  ritbra  Lodd.  Cat. 

8  rosea  Hort.  Z 

Murier  rose,  Feuille  rose,  Fr. 

9  columbassa  Lodd.  Cat.  X 

Columba,  Fr. 
1O  membranacea  Lodd.  Cat.  ¥ 

Murier  d  Feuilles  de  Parchemin, 

1  1  sinensis  Hort.  % 
M.  sinensis  Hort. 
M.  chintnsis  Lodd.  Cat. 
7%e     CAme«e     tt-Aite     Mulberry, 

Amer. 
12  pumila  iVois.  31 

M.  a.  ndna  Hort.  Brit. 
Other  Varieties  -  -  1350 

Jr/Vd  Mulberries. 

La  Feuille  rose. 

M.  a.  8  rtwa. 
La  FeuUle  doree. 

M.  a.  liiciia  Hort. 

M.  <,.,-M«  Hort. 

ra  2 


CONTENTS. 


LA  H<-int  t«tarde. 

f  y^'lia  sa*<l*.  Ita! 
l.a  K.-mel!e. 

Grafted  Mi'lben  ies. 

l.a  Urine. 
LUI.T —t-  K.-in.>. 


;  ',',//,,. 

V    ^'IV.'/!.!   l/.'W/llVil   ll. 

;>.    (a.)  constantinopolitana  PoiV.   i    Turkey 

1358 

The  ri,n-t.intinc,p!f  M u!U-rrv  Tnv. 


4.  (a.)   tataricu   7-W.    *L      "Panks   of  the 

Volua          -         -       fi-,'.  1225.    1358  | 

The  Tartarian  Mulberry  Tret\ 

5,  ruhra  /,.  i    N.  America  pi.  225.    1359  • 

The  Ti'd-fni/ted  Mulberry  Tree. 


M.  pcnnsyli'dnica  N'ois. 

?  I'arirty  i     - 
canadensis  I^tm. 


-    1360 


V.  BO  RYJ  W.  1  at          -    1343.   1370 

THE  BOKVA. 

.-MtV/a  Miehx. 
Bigcldnia  S/n. 

1.  /igustrina  WilUL  i     X*.  America  1370 

The  Privet-like  Borya. 

Adelin  \igustrina  Michx. 
Higi'lui'ii\  \igustrina  Sni. 

2.  (?  /.)  acuminata  Willd.  &     Carolina 

fis.  1229.   1371 

The  aeuminate-Avm'rf  Borya. 

J^//V/  acnmiiu'tta  M"iehx. 
Bigcfovi'd.  acumimita  Sin. 

3.  (/.)  porulosa  Willd.  &     Georgia.   1371 

The  \xjvv-like-dotted-learcd  Boyra. 
Adilia  in.rulosa  Miehx. 
Ji/i;e/i>i'\i\  poruldsd  Sin. 
'?  Bigelovia  oi'uta  Lodd.  Cat. 

-1.    (listicho])hylla  Xutt.  &   E.  Tennessee  1371 

The  two-rowi-d-leavt-d  13orva. 


6.  (r.)  scabra  JH/A/.  ¥    X.  America   1300 

The  ronf.'h-/tv/?'iv/  Mulberry  Tree. 
M.  canadensis  Poir. 

App.  i.    ILilf-hnrdij  Species  of  Glories.    13GO 

,*f.  (nd  c  ^  I..   *  l~l     K.,-t  Indi^-i. 

M.  ma.mtima  ./-.-7.   ?   (HI     .Madagascar. 

M.  latifi'li  i  n'./l.l.     I-lc  nf  Bourlion. 

.17    au^tr.ilis  \\"ll-l.      I-K-  of  Bourlion. 

.>/.  relti(!if..!i.i  7V,/,,,/,.     (hi.  to. 

.4f.  r..r»!if..li.i  7V,,,,,/,.      Quito. 

M.  ra'.r  ir-^'.i'h  r,,m.     Ni-w  Sou'.h  AVilcs. 


. 

Nopa 


II.BROUSSOXET/.l  Vent.  1342.1361 

THE  15iujf>«>Ni:ii\. 

MO/-W.S-  .SV/A-I  Kicmpf. 
\'n  iii/  rttx  Kin  yi1.  Hut. 

1,  papyrifera  /'r«/.   i'China  pi.  -226.  13G1 

The  jiaiirr-bcarinj:  Hrou-.-onctia,  ',/•  7V;/),  r  ;>//</- 
//,-/•/•//. 

^Idnis  Pfij>yrifcra  I. 

1'n  r  ;>•/,/   Y  -    l.'3f)l 

2  cucullata  1' 

/;.  rnrutlntn  I?nn  .Tard. 
/,'.  siia!iil,,tu  llort.  Urit. 
//.  naviculuris  Lodil.  (  at. 

HI.  MAC'Ll  "PvJ  Xutt.  5        1342.  1302 

•I'm:  MM  l-fHA. 

'l\i.rijlan  Iliifincsque. 

1.  aurantiaca  A"////,  f      Xorth  America 

fij.  I22G,  1227,  122H.   ]3G2 

Tlic     (iraii^c-liki'-/;-7///c'(/     Madura,     or     Osagc 
Oratixc. 

linr-inxxl,   Yflluw-wowl,  N.  Anirr. 

1313.    1365 


Ulmaccce. 


CD   *     -   1371 
-     1371.  1373 


IV.    /TCr.S  Ttmm. 

'I'm,  1  ic.  Tin  i  . 

]-'i'f>uicr,  I'r. 


I.   C'arica  //.    Y  S.  luirope     pi.  227.  1365 

'J'lic  »•»;/;?«   /,  I'i-  'I'n-c. 

I  .  rommi.nis  Hauh. 

1  .  tumuli*  a-K1.  I'.  xiffn:ntris  Tourn. 

l-'iHHirr  n,  ,„„,„„,  |'r. 

(icinrfu,-  i;-i'ii>>iin,,>.  C.I-T. 


T.    T'LMUS  7>.  * 

THI.  KLM. 

O/vw!-,  I'r. 

r//w.  o;-  It  Utter,  Ger. 

0///.'o,  I  tal. 

1.  campestris  7,.i      Britain    pi.  228,  229 
fh.  1232.  1238,1239.    1374 

The  English.  Held,  ur  common  small-leaved,  Elm. 
T.  A//M/V/  I'liny. 
L".  ni'iiKir.  Jolio  (iitgusto  scabro,  Ger.  Eniac. 


A.    7Y/«6<-r  7'/-«Y«. 

1  vulgaris  i 

I".  fii»if>,'iitriit  Hort.  Dur. 

2  latitolia  llort.  *t 

3  alba  Mnsttrs.   ^ 

•i  acutifulia  Masters,  i 
5  stricta  //«>;•/.  79// 


.  79//r.   ¥   pi.  230. 

/.Yrf  English  Elm. 
G  virens  7/o;-/.    Y 

Kidlmwk  F.hn. 
7  cornubii'iisis  llort.   t 
The  Corni.sh  l-'lni. 

r.  «//•/•(•/</  Lindi. 

Snbvar/eties.  ^ 

'2  parvifolia  Lindl.  5f 

I'.  ,s-.  niicrophtjlla  Lodd.  Cat. 
asjiera  7.(W//.  Cut. 
c-rispa  A</^/.  ('«/. 

S  sarnitMisis  1' 

The  Jersey  Kim. 

I,',  .'.iirii/i'nsis  Lodd.  C'at. 
9  tortuosa  Y. 

The  tuistcd  Klin. 

I'.  tnrtni'Sii  I.  odd.  Cat. 
?  Orme  ti.rlitlard.  I'r. 

B.  Ornitiiirntiil,  i>r  curious,  Trees. 
10  iV.liis  varii-»atis  l.odtl.Cat.  Y 
J  I  //t'tulii'tolia  V 

T.  \}etiil(i'fi>/i(i  Lodd.  C'at. 
1'J  viniinalis  ;V    pi.  1231. 

I',  riminalis  I-odd.  Cat. 
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13  parvifolia  2  fig.  12SO. 

U.  parvifolia  Jacq. 

U.  microphylla  Pers. 

U.numila  var.  f3  (transba  tea  tens  >s) 

Pall. 

I'.iiitniila  Willd. 
l\/>./.V/w;i« >•/•/«,  $c.,  Pluk. 
U.  hiimilis  Knum. 

14  planifolia  i   pi.  232. 

U.  planrfdlia  Hort. 

15  chinensis  ±  fig.  1231. 

I".  c///>ii'ns/s  1'ers. 
7 '///•  f/f  V Abbe  Gallois,  Ormc  nain, 
Fr. 

16  cucullata  Hort.  *£ 

17  concavaefolia  Hort.  ± 

1 8  foliis  aureis  Hort.  ± 

Other  Varieties. 
U.  c.  nana  Lorfrf.  Cat. 
U.  c.  foliis  maculatis  ioefcf.  Cat. 
U.  ddbia  Lodrf.  Caf. 
U.  viscusa  Lorfd.  Caf. 

FmicA  Varieties  -  1378 

L'Orme  &  Feuilles  larges  et  rudes. 
L'Onne  Tell,  1'Orme  Tilleul,  1'Orme  de  Hollande. 

The  British,  or  Lime  Tree,  Elm. 
L'Ormille,  1'Orme  nain. 

The  dwarf  Elm. 
L'Orme  a  Feuilles;lisses  et  glabres. 

The  shining  tmoeth-leartd  Kim. 
Le  petit  Orme  a  Feuilles  panachees  de  blanc. 
L'Orme  a  Feuilles  lisses  panachdes  de  blanc. 

The  shining  silvery-leaved  Elm. 
Le  petit  Orme  a  Feuilles  panachees  de  jaune. 

The  dwarf  golden-leaved  Elm. 
L'Orme  a  petites  Feuilles,  1'Orme  male,  1'Orme 
pyramidal. 

The  small-leaved  Elm. 

L'Orme  a  tres-«randes   Feuilles,  1'Orme  femelle, 
1'Orme  de  Trianon. 

The  large-feared  Elm. 
L'Orme  de  Hollande  a  grandes  Feuilles  panachees. 

The  variegated  Dutch  Elm. 
L'Orme  tortillard. 

1T.  torttuita  Lodd.  Cat. 

The  tnisted  Elm. 

2.  (c.)  suberosa  Moencli.  ¥     England 

pi.  233.  fig.  1240.  1395 
The  cork-barked  Elm. 

U.  campestris  Woods. 

U.  campestris  and  Theophrdsti  Du  Ham. 

U.   vulgatissima  fdlio    luto   scdbra    Ger. 

Emac. 

U.  montdna  Cam. 
Common  Elm  Tree,  Hunt  Evel. 
L'Orme  Lidgc,  VQrme-Jungeux,  Fr. 

Varieties  *£  -   1395 

1  vulgaris  5f 

The  Dutch  cork-barked  Elm. 
U.  subcrdsa  Hort.  Dur. 

2  foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  *£ 

U.  suberdsa  varicguta  Hort.  Dur. 

3  alba  £ 

U.  suberdsa  alba  Masters. 

4  erecta  Lodd.  Cat.  ¥ 

5  var.  ¥ 

The  broad-leaved  Hertfordshire  Elm, 
Wood. 

6  var.   ¥ 

The  narrow-leaved  Hertfordshire  Elm, 
Wood. 

(c.)  major  Sm.  ¥     England 

pi.  234,  235.  fig.  1241.   1395 
The  greater,  or  Dutch  cork-barked,  Elm. 

U.  hollundica  Mill. 

U.  iruijor  fioUdndica,  $c.,  Pluk. 

U.  nuijor,  amplibre folio,  fyc.,  Du  Ham. 

Tilia  inns  Matth. 

U.  latifolia  Michx. 

carpinifolia  Lindl.    If      England 

The  Honibeam-Icaved  Elm. 


Tage 

5.  effusa  Willd.  *     England 

pi.  236,  237.  fig.  1242.  1397 

The  spreading-firawcAcrf  Elm. 
I',  eiliiitu  Khrh. 
U.  pedunculata  Lam. 
I.  ocldiuira  Schk. 
U.  fdlio  latissimo,  SfC.,  Buxb. 
U.  laTvis  Pall. 
Z/' Ormc  pedoncult,  Fr. 

6.  montana  Bauh.  ±  England 

fig.  1243,  1244.  1398 

The  mountain,  Scotch,  or  Wych,  Elm. 
U.  gldbra  Huds. 
U.  ^ffuna  Sibth. 
U.  scdbra  Mill. 
U.  nuda  Ehrh. 
U.  campestre  Willd. 
Wych  Hazel  of  old  authors. 


7. 


Varieties 


-   1398 


A.  Timber  Trees. 

1  vulgaris  3f 

2  rugosa  Masters.   3f 

U.  rugdsa  Lodd.  Cat. 

3  major  Masters.  ¥     pi.  238. 

4  minor  Masters.  X 

5  cebennensis  Hort.  5: 
The  Cevennes  Elm. 

6  nigra  *t 

The  black  Irish  Elm. 
U.  w?gra  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  australis  ./fort.  ± 

B.  Ornamental  or  curious  Varieties. 

8  p<hidula  ±     pi.  239. 

U.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat. 

U.  glabra  decfimbens  Hort.  Dur. 

U.  horizontdlis  Hort. 

U.  ruftra  Hort.  Soc.  Card. 

9  fastigiata  Hort.  ^  pi.  240. 

U.  glabra  replicuta  Hort.  Dur. 
U.  Fordii  Hort. 
U.  exoniensis  Hort. 
10  crispa  X 

The  curled-/?aw^  Elm. 
?  U.  crispa  Willd. 

Other  Varieties, 
glabra  Mill.  ±  Eng.  f.  1245.  1403 

mooth-fratied,  or  Wych,  Elm. 
U.  montana  {3  Fl.  Br. 
U .  fdlio  glabro  Ger.  Emac. 
U.  campestris  var.  3.  With. 
The  feathered  Elm. 

Varieties  *t  -  1404 

A.  Timber  Trees. 

1  vulgaris  ¥ 

The  common  smooth-leaved  Elm. 

2  vegeta  ¥ 

U.  montdna  vegela  Hort  Soc.Gard. 

U.  americana  Masters. 

The    Huntingdon    Elm,    the   Chi- 

chester  Elm,  the  American  Elm, 

?  the  Scampston  Elm. 

3  var.  £ 

The  Scampston  Elm. 

4  major  ± 

U.  glabra  mnjor  Hort.  Dur. 
The  Canterbury  Seedling. 

5  glandulosa  Lindl.  3f 

6  latifolia  Lindl.  % 

7  microphylla  H.  S.  ¥ 

?  U.  g.  parvifolia  Hort.  Soc.  Card. 


1 


ex 
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B.  Ornamental  or  curious  Trees. 

8  pendula  1 

U  campestris  pendula  Hort.  Dur. 
The  Downton  Elm. 

9  variegata  H.  S.  ± 
10  ramulosa  Booth,    3£ 


8.  alba  Kit.  ¥     Hungary    - 

The  whitish-feared  Elm. 


-   1405 


9.  americana  L.  *i     North  America 

pi.  241.  fig.  1246.   1406 

The  American  Elm. 

The  white  Elm,  Amer. 

Canadian  Elm,  American  white  Elm. 

Varieties  ±  -   1406 

1  rubra  Ait.  ^t 

2  alba  Ait.  % 

V.  mollifblia  Roem.  et  Schult. 

3  pendula  Pursh.    3t 

4  incisa  H.  S.    *t    pi.  242. 

10.  (a.)  fulva  Michx.  %     North  America 

fig.  1247.  1407 

The  tawny-budded,  or  slippery,  Elm. 
U.  rubra  Michx. 
Orme  gras,  Fr. 
Red  Elm,  Red-wooded  Elm,  Moose  Elm. 

11.  alata  Michx.  ¥  Virgin  iaf.  1248.  1408 

The  Wahoo,  or  cork-winged,  Elm. 
U.  pumila  Walt. 
Wahoo,  Indians  of  N.  America. 

App.  i.      Doubtful  Sorts  of  U'lmus.     -   1409 

U.  pubescens  Walt. 

V.  frutic6sa  Willd. 

V.  integrifdlia.    Himalayas. 

U.  virgata.     Himalayas. 

U.  lancifolia  ftoy/e.     Himalayas. 

17.  erdsa  Royle.    Himalayas. 

U.  Ifevigata  Rnyte.    Himalayas. 

U.  virgata  Royle.    Himalayas. 

II.  PLA'NER,*    Grnel.  ¥       1372.1409 

THE  PLANERA. 

Rhrimnus  Pall.,  Giildenst. 
U'lmus,  various  authors,  as  to  Pla- 
nera Richard/. 

1.  Richardz  Michx.  ¥     West  of  Asia 

pi.  243,  244.  fig.  1249,  1250.  1409 

Richard's  Planera,  or  Zelkoua  Tree. 
P.  crenata  Michx.,  Desf. 
P.  carpinifolia  Wats. 
Rhdmnus  carpi  nifulius  Pall. 
Rhdmnus  ulmoldes  Giildenst. 
U'lmus  crenfita  Hort.  Par. 
U'lmus  parvifolia  Willd. 
U'lmus  campestris  Walt. 
U'lmus  polygama  Richard. 
U'lmus  nemordlis  Ait. 
U'lmus  fdliis  crenatis  basitequdlibusfructu 

ovoideo,  non  comprdsso,  Poir. 
Le  Zelkoua,  Orme  de  Sibdrie,  Fr. 
Richard's  Planere,  Ger. 

2.  Gmelim  Michx.  *  N.Am.  f.  1251.  1413 

Gmelin's  Planera. 

P.  ulm/folta  Michx. 
P.  aquntica  Willd. 

Anonymus  aquaticus  arbor,  SfC.,  Walt. 
?  P.  Abelicea  SckuHei  Crete. 


III.  CE'LTIS  Tourn.  ±  1  O  A 

THE  CELTIS,  or  Nettle  Tree.       1372.    1413 
Ijbtus  of  Lobel  and  other  authors. 
Micocoulier,  Fr. 
Ziingclbaum,  Ger. 


1.  austrhlis  L.  %  S.  Europe  f.  1252. 

The  southern  Celtis,  or  European  Nettle  Tree. 

Lotus  arbor  Lob. 

Lotus  slve  CMtis  Cam. 

Lote  Tree. 

Micocoulier  austral,  Micocoulier  de  Pro- 
vence, Fabrecoulier,  Faiibrcguier  des 
Provencaux,  N.  Du  Ham. 

Lotu,  Ital. 

Variety  ¥  -  -   1414 

With  variegated  leaves,  Brotero.  t 


2.  (a.)  caucasica  Willd. 

The  Caucasian  Celtis. 

3.  Tournefortw  Lam. 


Caucasus     1415 


Armenia 

pi.  245.   1416 

Tournefort's  Celtis. 

C^  orientalis  minor,  fdliis    min6ribus    et 

crassioribusfrfictuflavo,  Tourn. 
C.  orientalis  Mill.,  not  of  L. 
Micocoulier  du    Levant,  Micocoulier  d'O- 

rient,  Fr. 
Morgenlandischer  Zungelbaum,  Ger. 

4.  (T.)  sintnsisPers.  *t  &     China     1416 

The  China  Celtis. 

5.  Willdenovzana  Schultes.  3f      China    1416 

Willdenow's  Celtis. 

C.  tintntit  Willd. 

6.  occidentals  L.  ±     North  America 

pi.  246,  247.  1417 

The  Western  Celtis,  or  North  American  Nettle 
Tree. 

C.fructu  obscuro  purpurascente,  Tourn. 

C.  obhqua  Mcench. 

Nettle  Tree,  Sugar  Berry,  Amer. 

Bois  inconnu,  Illinois. 

Micocoulier  de  Virginie,  Fr. 

Varieties  ?£  -  -   1417 

2  cordata  Willd.  ¥ 

3  scabriuscula  Willd.  *t 

C.  australis  Willd. 
C.  ?  o.  /3  tenuifblia  Pers. 
C.  dspera  Lodd.  Cat. 
C.  orientalis  Hort. 

7.  crassifolia  Lam.  *t  N.Am.  f.  1254.  1418 

The  thick-leaved  Celtis,  or  Hackberrv 
C.  cordifolia  L'Herit. 
C.  cordata  Desfont. 
Hagberry,  Hoop  Ash,  Amer. 
Micocoulier  a  Feuilles  en  Cceur,  Fr. 


8.   laevigata  Willd.  &     Louisiana 

The  glabrous-/eat'ed  Celtis. 


9.   pumila  Ph.  3 

The  dwarf  Celtis. 


Maryland 


-  1420 


-  142O 


App.  i.      Species  of  Celtis  half-hardy,  or  not 
yet  introduced.       -          -   1420 

C.  orientalis  L.  }_  O    Himalayas  fig.   1255 
C.  tetrindra  fiorA.    Himalayas. 
C.  alylna  Rmjle.     Himalayas. 
C.  Jnglesii  Koyle.    Himalayas. 


Juylanddcece. 


I.  JITGLANS  L.  * 

THE  WALNUT  TREE. 
Noyer,  Fr. 
Walnuss,  Ger. 


-    1420 
1420,  1421 
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1.  rcgia  L.  £     Persia 

pi.  248,  249,  250.  fig.  257.   1423 
The  royal,  or  common.  Walnut  Tree. 
Ni'ix  Ji'glans  Dod. 

Niix  Jfiglniis,  sen  r<:gia  rulguris,  Bauh. 
Xai/t'r  coniiiiuii,  Fr. 
Noseguier,  Provence. 
Geineine  Walnuss,  Ger. 

Varieties   *t          -  -    1423 

2  maxima  ± 

Nux      Juglans    frvctu     miiximo, 

Bauh. 

Noix  de  Jauge,  Bon  Jard. 
Bannut,  Warwickshire. 

3  tenera  ¥ 

The  skm-shelled,  or  titmouse,  Vfalnut. 
Nit.r  Juglans  fructo  ttnero  et fragile 

putdmine  Bauh. 
Noyer  d.  Coque  tendre,  Noyer  M6- 

sange,  Bon  Jard. 
Noyer  de  Mars,  in  Dauphin. 
I  serotina  Desf.  ¥ 
The  late-vegetating  Walnut. 

Nux  Juglans  fructo  serotino  Bauh. 
Noyer  tardif,  Noyer  de  la   Saint 

Jean,  Bon  Jard. 
Noyer  de  Mai,  in  Dauphine. 
5  laciniata  ?£ 

The  Fern-leaved  Walnut. 

Niix  Juglans  foliis  laciniatis   Re- 

neaulm. 

Juglans  keteropkfUa  Hort. 
J.  filicifolia  Lodd.  Cat. 
Other  Varieties. 
The  Highflier. 
The  Yorkshire  Walnut. 

2.  nigra  L.  ±     North  America 

pi.  251,  252.  fig.  1260.  1435 
The  black  wooded  Walnut  Tree. 

The  black-  Walnut,  the  black  Hickory  Nut, 

N.  America. 
Noyer  noir,  Fr. 

3.  cinerea  L. 


N.  Am.    p.  253.  f.  1262. 
1439 

The  grey-branched  Walnut  Tree,  or  Butter-nut. 
3.  cathdrtica  N.  Amer.  Sylv. 
J.  oblonga  Mill. 
Oil-nut,  White  Walnut,  Amer. 
Noyer  cendre,  Fr. 
Grauc  Walnuss,  Ger. 

II.  CAHYA  Nutt.  %        -     1421.  1441 

THE  CARYA,  or  Hickory  Tree. 
Jiiglans  sp.  L. 
Hicbrius  Rafinesquc. 
Hickory,  Amer. 

1.  olivaeformis  Nutt.  t     North  America 
fig.  1263.   1441 

The  olive-shaped  Carya,  or  Pacane-nut  Hickory. 
Sitglans  rubra  Gaertn. 
iuglans  ciflindrica  I^am. 
Jnglans  Pecan  Miiltlcnb. 
3iiglans  angustifdlia  Alt. 
Jfiglans  olivepfdrmis  Michx. 
Pecan-nut,  Illinois  Nut,  Amer. 
Pecanier,  Pacanus,  Noyer  Pecanicr,  Fr. 

.  amara  Nutt.  %    N.  Amer.  f.  1264.  1443 

The  bitter-nw<  Carya. 

Jilglans  amara  Miclix. 
Bitti'r-nut,  White  Hickory,  Swamp  Hickory, 
Amer. 

3.  aqiuitica  Nutt.  *f     North  America 

fig.  1265,  1206.   1444 

The  aauatic  Carya;or  Water  Bitlcr-nnt  Hickory, 
iiiglans  aqntitfca  Michx. 


. 


Page 

4.  tomentosa  Nutt.  *t  N.Am.  f.  1267. 1444 

The  tomentose  Carya,  or  Mocker-nut  Hickory. 
Juglans  alba  L. 
C.  alba  Mill. 

J  talaris  tomentosa  Miclix. 
White-heart  Hickory,   Common    Hickory, 

Amer. 
Noyer  dur,  Illinois. 

Variety  *t  -   1445 

2  maxima  Swt.  I  fort.  Brit.  *£ 

5.  alba  Nutt.  %     North  America 

pi.  254.  fig.  1269.  1446 

The  white-nw«fd  Carya,  or  Shell-bark  Hickory. 
Jiiglans  alba  Michx. 
Jiigtans  alba  ovdta  Marsh. 
Juglans  squamdsa  Michx. 
Jvglans  compressa  Gaertn. 
Shag-bark  Hickory,   Scaly-bark   Hickory, 

Kisky  Thomas  Nut,  Amer. 
Noyer  tendre,  Illinois. 

6.  sulcata  Nutt.  *t  N.  Am.  f.  1271.  1448 

The  furrowed-/rw?Ved  Carya. 

Juglans  laciniosa  Michx.  Arb. 
Juglans  mucronata  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. 
Juglans  sulcata  Wilkl. 
Thick  Shell-bark  Hickory,  Springfield  Nut, 
Gloucester  Nut,  Amer. 

7.  porcina  Nutt.  *£     North  America 

fig.  1272,  1273,  1274.  1449 

The  fig-nut  Carya. 

Juglans  porcina  a.  obcorddta  Michx.  Arbr. 
Juglans  porcina  var.  with  fruit  round  and 
somewhat  rough,  Michx.  N.  Amer.    Svl. 
Juglans  obcordata  Miihlenb. 
Big-nut,  Hog-nut,  Broom  Hickory. 

Variety  *t  -   1449 

2  glabra  ¥  f.  1272.  b,  and  1274.  b. 

Juglans  porcina  fificiformis  Michx. 

Arb. 
Juglans  glabra  Miihl. 

8.  myristicajformis  Nutt.  ±  South  Carolina 

fig.  1275.    1451 

The  XutmeR-like-/rui/erf  Carya,  or  Nutmeg  Hickory. 
Jiiglatis  myrittica-ftirmis  Michx. 

9.  microciirpa  Nutt.  ±   N.  America     1451 

The  small-fruited  Carya. 


-   145J 


10.   integrifolia  Spreng.  *£ 

The  entire  leaf  (let)  ed  Caria,  or  Hickory. 

Ilicorius  inttgrifdlius  Rafinesque. 

App.  i.    Other  kinds  of  Carya.  -   1451 

C.  ambfeua.     North  America. 

Jnglans  ambfgjia  Michx. 
C.  pubescens  Lk. 
C.  rigida. 

Jiiglans  rfgida  Lodd.  Cat. 

III.  PTEROCANRYA  Kuntli.  * 

THE  PTEROCARYA.  1421.    1451 

Juglans  sp.  L. 

1.  caucasica  Kitnth.  *£     Caucasus 

pi.  255.  fig.  1276.   1452 

The  Caucasian  Pterocarya. 

Juglans  pterocdrpa  Michx. 
\\hus  obscurum  Bieb. 
Jiiglans  fraiinifolia  I^amond  MS. 
Yrdxinus  tevigata  Hort.  Par. 


Salicdcea. 
I.  ,9A%LIX  L. 

THE  WILLOW. 


»  J.  Jk 


-  1453 


Group  ii.      Acutifoliiz   Horror.   31    ¥    14*J4 

I'mincc-a-   Kucli. 
\     II', I!, /(,•.-•  in:'/  <l<i>'k  />'.7/7.,  c:>t'C,-cit  i.-itti  njinc  Jil^itn. 

7.  acntitolia  ll'i/M.  ±    t    Podolia  fi -.->.->. 
in  p.  1G07.  -  -    149-1- 

The  i  .>iatrd-lra\c;l  Willow. 

S.  \i\>tt'icca  Amir.  Hot.  iu-p.,  not  ofNYilld. 

f)..ti...    j.-,,,.  '""'  s-  ca-i'ii-a  llort. 

s.  ./apiuioiik's  I'iHor*.      Y      Swit/crland 
tiniupi.     I'tirjittn-a   Koch,  Horror,  i  i    I!!*')  fILr.   |-^9,3.,  aiul  fl^.^G.  ill  p.  1GOS.  I49i 


Poincrania  I4f)0 


I.   piirpm-ra  />  -      1'ritain   fig.  I'-'D  k,  and 

!'-•   1.  inj>.  1U03.  -    I!!H)       «,    poineranic 

n-.(.-  i.urpK-  Willow.  Tlu,  i«,llm.rjini!in  Willow. 

S.  /////-;)«/•,•(/  i:  Koch  Connii.  s_  (irt^//«<-v(/.-.v  r/.v  .  \"ill;ir-: 

-    1'1:1° 


10.   inulrlata  A""r//,  //co/,-.  V    i      l^nglaiul 
fi^.  liJhi.,  and  fi-j.  l.'J.  1  1.  in  p.  ]G()j. 

1497 


The  wavv-/r«m/  Willow. 

\.  iiii'ti'lt'itfi  Klirh.   Hcytr. 

^    7/i-!i\    /..    -i    i      liritain          fig.  2.  in  y  s.  .v,,.  nv.  Tivv.  <>:,>.  r.ot. 

'.,.  -  •7;;;;;;;:.;™>  •.     .  i«7 

'J  unduliita  Furors,    r    ^ 

:;  lancrolata   Xmilli.   1    & 

-1    Having    t!u-    catkins    androgy- 


o.    Llinibcrt/V/»//'/     Sai.   -J       l;,ni:'.and    fin.  '>. 

in  p.  Kiir;.      -  -   J-!!»^  nous  f    ^ 

I-!:ili^t'--"/'/;":/;';K/  ^^J'!!!,1  1  I-  //ip|)c)[,hii;-tolia  Tlntlll 

•1       \VooIlliar/V/M«   liorr.  ^     Kllgland  flj:.    I.  Tin-  Sca-Hiicktlioni-l<av.-«l 


1498 


!-j.   trinndra    L.  *    ^       Britain   fiii.  MV7., 
and  fi-_r.  \;>.  in  p.  1G<>:>.     -        -    1  198 
•i     Forb\v/;/«   Sin.     -i.        l-'.n-'.aiid    fiLr.    5.    in  Tin- tliriu-'>taini'in-il-//«Mvm/ Wilhiw.  or  OsiVr. 

-.    ,      ,  111*--'  S-  'iiiii/r'i'il'ii"-  l>t:i-t(>j.  Koch  Coinni. 

Var'n-tli-*.    •'.     "i 

'I  1  Tlu-    I'.vnch   willow   i   t    1499 
S.  iriantlrn  Curt.  Fl.   Lond. 

ii.   rul.ra    ////^.    -     V       liritain    fi.ir.0.ini  ^'  Hu',  u''''^/"'^ 'v'^'        -   1 500 

.'.  \\ill-v  .  "/'  <i*i-  '••  ^  ''n'' '.','!.''!''!         !'/"v,,    /'/ 


I'lirjiiin-irofir/iirli   I'lnnt*  lun-t'  ln<  n      }  :».    1  1<  ijiniann/'///^  S,n.  -i    liritain    fii:.  IG. 
i,,trnilurfdy  itut  mil  tlwrilu-ii.         \-\\t\\  in  |>.  1  (ilHi.  -  -    l.i(H) 


i;,,.   Villar^w/w  Fliijisc  i-t  Willd.  V     ])an- 
pliinr    fii:.  17.  in  p.  KiOG.       -    1502 
Villar'fi  Willow.-;-  Ot.icr. 

S.  irn'i.iilrn  Villars  Dclji): 

S    :\mi/i'.iinliiin  nir.  Koch  Corrmi. 
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A  pp.  i.      Triandrce  of  which  there  fire 

in  the  Country  not  ifrsrrlbrd.         1502 
S.  tenuiftlia  Lodd.  Cat.  and  G.  not  of  Sm. 
App.  ii.      Tridnflrte  described,   but  not  yd  in- 
troduced, or  of  doubtful  Identity  with  Species 
in  the  Country.          ...   1502 

S.  spectjjbilis,  mas  et  fern.,  Host  Sal. 
S.  semperflOrens,  mas  et  ftm.,  Hatt  Sal. 
S.  tenuiflora,  mas  et  fern.,  Hoit  Sal. 
N.  vt>ni'i>ta,  mas  ct  fein.,  Hurt  Sul. 
S.  varia,  mas  et  fern.,  Hatt  Sal. 
S.  '/.nyiidalina,  mas  et  fern.,  Host  Sal. 
S.  /igiistrina,  mas  et  fern.,  Host  Sal. 
S.  speci6sa,  mas  et  fern.,  Hott  Sal. 

Group  iv.     Pentandrce  Borrer.  ¥     1503 
Trees,  having  Flowers  tcith  3—5  Stamens. 

16.  pentandra  //.  %    Britain   fig.  1299.a, 

Iand  fig.  34.  in  p.  1610.          -  1503 
The  five-stamened-yfowmW  Willow. 
S.  pcntandra,  part  of,  Koch  Comm. 
The  sweet  Willow,  Buy-leaved  Willow. 
Variety  ±  -   1503 

2  hermaphroditica  5f 
S.  hermaphroditica  L. 

17.  Meyeriana    Willd.    ±        Pomerania 

f.  1300.,  and  f.  33.  in  p.  16 10.   1504 

Meyer's  Willow. 

S.  cuspiddta  Schnltz. 

S.  thictbria  Sm.  in  Kees's  Cycl. 

S.  pentdndra  /3  L. 

S.  hexdndra  Ehrh. 

S.  Ehrhartiana.  Sm.  in  Rees's  Cycl. 

S.  tetrdndra  Willd. 

18.  liicida  Muhlenb.  ¥     North  America 

f.  1301.,  and  f.  32.  in  p.  1610.   1504 

The  shining-  leaved  Willow. 

S.  Forbesii  Swt.  Hort.  Brit. 


Group  v.     Frag  iles  Borrer.  £      1507 
Trees,  with  their  Twigs  mostly  brittle  at  the  Joints. 

19.  babylonica  L.  ±  Asia  pi.  256.  fig.  22. 
in  p.  1607.  -  1507 

The  Babylonian,  or  Weeping,  Willow. 
S.  proptndcns  Serinp.  Sal.  Helv. 
S.  orientals,  8fC.,  Tourn. 
S.  arnbica,  fyc.,  C.  Bauh. 
Saulepleurcur,  Parasoldu  grand  Seigneur, 

Fr. 
Traucr  Wcide,  Thranen  Weide,  Ger. 

Varieties  ¥  -  -    1513 

1  vulgaris  fem.  Hort.  % 

2  Napoleona  Hort.  ¥ 

3  crispa  Hort.  ¥    pi.  257.  fig.  21. 

in  p.  1606. 

-_'().  decipiens  Hoffm.  %     Britain  pi.  258. 
f.  1309.,  and  f.29.  in  p.  1609.   1515 
The  deceptive,  W  kite  Welch,  or  varnished,  \\  il- 
low. 

S.  americanu  Walker's  Essays. 
S.  fragilis,  part  of,  Koch  Coinm. 


21.  montana    Forbes    * 
fip.  19.  in  p.  1606. 

The  Mountain  Willow. 


Switzerland 
-  1515 


•>•>.  fragilis  L.  ±     Britain  fig.  1310.,  and 
fig;  27.  in  p.  1606.        -        -  1516 

The  brittle-/»/>f££fd,  or  Crack,  Willow. 
H.j'riigflis,  in  part,  Koch  Comm. 

^.'J.  nionspeliensis  Forbes,    i  at  Montpe- 
lier  fig.  30.  in  p.  1609.          -  1517 

The  Montpelior  Willow. 

?  S.  fragilis  var.  Borr.  in  a  letter. 

24.  Russelh«7*a  Sro.  ±  Britain  fig.  1311., 
and  fig.  28.  in  p.  1608.  -  1517 

The  Russell,  or  Duke  of  Bedford's,  Willow. 
?  S.  fragilis  Woodv. 
The  Dishley  or  Leicestershire,  Willow  ;  the 

Huntingdon  Willow. 
S.  ptndula  Ser.  Sal.  Helv. 
S.  viridis  Fries  Nov. 
S.  riibens  Schrank  Baier.  Fl. 


Varieties 


-  1521 


25.  Purshidna  Borrer.  *t  N.  Amer.  1522 

Pursh's  Willow. 

S.  amblgua  Pursh,  Sm.,  Forbes,  Hook. 


App. 


.    Fragiles  introduced,  but  not  yet  de- 
scribed, or  of  doubtful  Identity.      1522 


S.  adsee"ndens  Donald's  Nursery. 

S.  bigemmis  Lodd.  Cat. 

S.  decfpiens,  fern.,  Lodd.  Cat. 

S.  fragilis  L,xld.  Cat. 

S.  murlna  Lodd.  Cat. 

S.  riibra  G.  Lodd. 


App.  ii.  Fragiles  described,  but  not  yet  in- 
troduced, or  of  doubtful  Identity  with  in- 
troduced Species.  -  1522 


S.  frapilis  mas  et  fem.,  Hott  Sal. 
S.  fragilior,  mas  et  fem.,  Host  Sal. 
S.  fraplissima,  mas  et  fem.,  Hort  Sal. 
Host  Svn. 


S.  palustris,  mas  et  fem.,  Host  Sal. 

S.  capensis  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap. 

S.  subserrrita  Willd.  Up.  PI. 

S.  Saftaf  ba'lledi  Forsk.  Cat.  PI. 


Group  vi.    A'lbce  Borrer.  ±        1522 

Trees   of  the  largest  Size,  with  the  Aspect  of  the 
Foliage  whitish. 

26.  alba£.  *  Europe  pi.  259,  260.  f.  1314, 
1315.,  and  f.  136.  in  p.  1629.     1522 

The  whitish-leaved,  or  common  white,  Willcv  . 
S.  alba,  part  of,  Koch  Comm. 
The  Huntingdon,  or  Swallow  -tailed,  Wil- 
low. 


-          -   1523 
fig.  137.  in  p.  1629. 


Varieties 
2  canrulea 
Blue  Willow. 

S.  alba  var.  Sm.  Fl.  Br. 

S.  ccerulea  Sm.  Eng.  Bot. 

S.  Mba  /3  Sm.  Eng.  Fl. 

The  upland,  or  red-twigged,  Wil 

low,  Pontey. 
The  Leicester  Willow,  Davy's  Agr. 

Chem. 

?  3  crispa  ¥  -  -   1525 

4  rosea  Lodd.  Cat.  % 

27.  vitellina  L.  Z  Britain  pi.  261.  fig.  20. 
in  p.  1606.  -        -        -  1528 

The  yolk-of-egg-coloured,  or  ye  llow,  Willow,  or 
Golden  Osier. 

S.  dlba  Koch  Comm. 

Variety  %  -   1528 

With  reddish  branchlots,  Sm    ¥ 
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App.  i.     A'  line  tlnscribed,  but  which,  probably, 
have  not  been  introduced  into  Britain.  1528 


'.  excelsior  Host  Sal. 


Group  vii.    Nlgra:.  &   ¥       -    1529 

Extra-European  Kinds  allied  to  the  Kinds  of  one  or 
all  of  the  three  preceding  Groups. 


28.   nigra  M'dhUnb. 
' 


N.  America  fig.  152 
-   1529* 


in  p.  1630. 

The  black,  or  dark-branched  American,  Willow. 
S.  carolini'iiia  Michx. 
S.  pentdndra  Walt. 
S.  vulgdris  Clayt.  Fl.  Virg. 

29.  Humboldtmna  Willd.  &  Peru  fig.  8. 

in  p.  1604.  -  1529 

Humboldt's  Willow. 

30.  Bonplandiaraa  Humb.  et  Bonpl.    &  ?  t 

Mexico  fig.  9.  in  p.  1604.          -   1529 

Bonpland's  WUlow. 

App.  i.    Nigrce  described,  but  not  yet  intro- 
duced. -  -   1530 

S.  /ijjiistrina  Michx.    North  America. 
s.  occidentaUl  Base.    Isle  of  Cuba. 
S.  octandra  Sieb.    Egypt. 

Group  viii.     Prinotdes  Borrer.  3k  *t   1530 

Shrubs,  mostly  Natives  of  North  America,  and  used 
in  Basket-making 

31.  ri^ida  Muhlenb.  ^     North  America 

fig.  141.  in  p.  1630.      -         -  1530 

The  stiff-leaved  Willow. 
S.  cordtita  Michx. 
S.  cordijolia  Herbs.  Banks.  MSS. 

32.  imnoides  Pursh.  ^  i  North  America 

f.  1317.,  and  f.40.  in  p.  1612.  1530 

The  Prinos-like  Willow. 

33.  discolor   Muhlenb.    &      North   America 

fig.  147.  in  p.  1630.          -         -   1530 

The  two-coloured  WUlow. 

34.  angustata  Pursh.  '&     N.   America  1531 

The  narrowed,  or  tapered-leavcd,  Willow 

35.  conformis  Forbes.  &     North  America 

fig.  24.  in  p.  1607.         -         -  153 

The  uniform-towed  Willow. 


Group  ix.    Grisea  Borrer.  1  &  j»  -*  ^  153 
Chiefly  Shrubs,  Natives  of  North  America. 

36.  virescens  Forbes.  &        Switzerland 
f.  1318.,  and  f.  7.  in  p.  1604.  153 

The  greenish-leaved  Willow,  or  verdant  Osier. 


S.  hippophacffilia  Lodd. 


37.  reflexa  Forbes. 


North   Am  eric 


fig.  94.  in  p.  1619.      - 

The  re&exeA-catkincd  Willow. 


-  153 


38.  virgata  Forbes.  J*      North  Americ 
Bg.l2.inp.  1605.        -        -  153 

The  twiggy  Willow. 
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9.  Lyonw  ?  Schl.  '&   Switzerland  fig.  10. 
in  p.  1604.        -         -  -  1532 

Lyon's  Willow. 

0.   Houston/ana  Pursh.  &     Virginia  and 
Carolina  fig.  11.  in  p.  1604.     1532 

Houston's  Willow. 

S.  tristis  Lodd.  Cat. 


1.   falcata  Pursh.  & 
in  p.  1630. 

The  SicUe-lein-ed  Willo 


N.  America  fig.  148. 
-  -  -  1533 


MUhlenb. 
si/lvunicii  Forbes. 


2.   grisea  Willd.  St     Pennsylvania     -   1533 

The  grey  Willo 
S."w«. 
?  S.  jit 

Variety  &  -  -   1533 

2glabra  3£ 

43.  petiolaris  Sm.  &    Scotland  fig.  1319., 

and  fig.  23.  in  p.  1607.          -  1533 

The  tong-petiolated  Willow. 
S.  grisea  Willd. 
S.  grisea  var.  /3  subglabruta  Koch  Comm. 

44.  pennsylvanica  Forbes.  &  ?  N.  America 

fig.  95.  in  p.  1620.         -         -  1534 

The  Pennsylvanian  Willow. 
?  S.  petiolaris  Sm. 
?  S.  grisea  Willd. 
?  S.  pedicellaris  Spreng.  Syst,  Pursh. 

5.    Mublenbergiana  Willd.  -*   Pennsylvania 
fig  145.  in  p.  1630.        -  -   1534 

Muhlenberg's,  or  the  brown  American,  Willow. 
S.  nl^na  Walt. 
S.  incitna  Michx. 
S.Jliiva  Schoepf. 
S.  tristit  Muhlenb. 

46.   tristis  Ait.  Jf     North  America  fig.  150. 


-   1534 

an,  Willow. 

North    America 


in  p.  1630. 

The  sad,  or  narrow-leaved  Ameri 

47.   cordata   MUhlenb.    & 
fig.  142.  in  p.  1630. 

The  hem-leaved  Willow. 


Group  x.    Rosmarinifulia:  Borrer.  1535 


Low  Shrubs,  with  narrow  Leaves. 

48.  rosmarinifolia  L.  *     North  America 

f.  1320.,  and  f.  87.  in  p.  1618.  1535 

The  Rosemary-leaved  Willow. 

S.  rosmarin(ft>lia,partof,  Koch  Comm. 

49.  angustifolia  Borrer,  Hook.,  ?  Wulf.  ^  -* 

Scotland  fig.  1321.,  and  fig.  86.  in 
p.  1618.         -  -  1535 

The  narrow-leaved  Willow. 
S.  arbuscula  Sm. 
S.  rosmarinifolia  at  Koch  Comm. 
S.  incubacea  L. 

50.  decumbens  Forbes.  Jc  ?  Switzerland 

-  1536 


fig.  88.  in  p.  1618. 

e  decumbent  Willow. 


The 
51.    fuscata  Piirsli.  'i     North  America 

Tlie  rfnrAr-hrown-fcrrinrAcrf  Willow. 
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Group  xi.    /•'«>•(•«••  Uorivr.   *    j»  -*    1536' 
Mostly  procumbent  Shrubs. 

in  sea  L.  Jc     fig.  83.  in  p.  1618.   1536 

The  brown  Willow. 
S.  ripens  Hook. 
S.  ri-pens  Koch,  par*  o/,  Koch  Comm. 

Varieties  j*  Jc  1537 

1  vulgaris  j*     Britain  fig.  83.  in 
p.  1618. 

var.  a.  Hook. 
S.fusca  Sm. 

S.  ripens  Koch  >3  Koch  Comm. 
"2  repens  -*      Britain   fig.  84.   in 

p.  1618. 
var.  ft  Hook. 
S.  repens  L. 
S.  repens  Koch  «,  Koch  Comm. 

3  prostrata  -*    Britain   fig.  82.  in 

p.  1618. 
var.  y  Hook. 
S.  prostruta  Sm. 

4  fce'tida  Jc 

far.  S  Hook. 
S./a/teta  Sm. 

?  Subvarieties  ~£ 
S.  adscendens  .Sm.  /?n#-.  Birf.  -*    Britain. 

tifc  80.  in  p.  161S. 

S./oW/i,  rxclurice  of  ft,  Sm.  EnK.  Fl. 
S.  riptiu  Koch  far.  Koch  Comm. 
S.  iiarvifiilia  Sm.  En».   Hat.  ~&    Britain. 

fig.  SI.  in  i).  KJ1S. 
S.fcc'lUaft  Sm.  Eng.  Fl. 
s.  iTi>fnt  Koch  rtir.  Koch  Comm. 

5  incubacea  3fe     England  fig.  79. 

in  p.  1618. 
S.  incubacea  L. 

6  argentca  -*  England   fig.  78.  in 

p.  1618. 
S.  argentea  Sm. 
S.  ripens  Koch  y  Koch  Comm. 

53.  Donidna  Sin.   *     Britain  fig.  1322., 
and  fig.  85.  in  p.  1618.         -     1540 
Don's,  or  the  rusty-branched,  W7illow. 

Group  xii.  Amligua  Borrer.  ±  &  jot  jk  1540 
Shrubs. 

> ! .  ainbfgua  Ehrh.  Borrer.  a  jt  Engl.  1540 
The  ambiguous  Willow. 

S.  ambigua  Koch,  part  of,  Koch  Comm. 

Varieties 
1  vulgaris  Jt* 


J»  Jt 


-    1541 


if>;iir  Borrt'r. 
S.  MN6JVMM  /S  Hook. 
•  Wta  St-rinj;. 
,lelaSuute. 

3  spathula'  i  dfe 

r«r.  rtmilhuUtta  Boner. 
S.  <mi/>f>ru<i  y  Hook. 
S.  tputhulata  Wiild. 

4  undulata  & 

r.»r.  «  unduHtit  IJorr. 

S.  ipathulbtu  U'illcl.,  rui  .  uaJulatu  ot  I'lo- 
fessor  Mertens. 


finniarehica 


.  ? 


The  Finmark  Willow. 

vcrsk\)lor  Forbes.  ?  -*  ?  j» 
luiul    fig.  77.  in  p.  1618. 

The  various-mlnm  ol  Willow. 


Fininark 
1541 

Swit/er- 
-  1541 


57. 

fu:.  70.  in  p.  10  is. 

The  Aluternus-like  Willow. 

58.  prote<z/3/t«  Sehl.  £  V 
fig.  75.  in  p.  1617. 
The  Protea-leaved  Willow. 


l'.  !,.'<• 

Switzerland 

-   1542 


Switzerland 
-         -  1542 


Group  xiii.    lieliculdtce  Borrer.  «*    1542 


59.  retieulata  L.  -*     England  fig. 

and  fig.  67.  in  p.  1616.  -   1542 

The  netted,  or  wrinkled,  leaved  Willow. 

A  pp.  i.     ReticulutcE  described,  but  not  yet  in- 
traduced.       -  -   1543 

S.  vestlta  Purth.    Labrador. 


Group  xiv.    Glauc<E  Borrer.  5f  3fc •  jt  jk  1543 
Small,  upright,  with  soft  silky  Leaves. 

60.  claeagnoides  Schleicher.  &       Europe 

fig.  69.  in  p.  1616.     -  -  1544 

The  Elaeagnus-like  Willow. 
S.  elteagntfvlia  Forbes. 
S.  glauca  var.  Koch. 

61.  glauca  L.  *    Scotland  fig.  1324.,  and 

fig.  68.  in  p.  1616.     -  -  1544 

The  glaucous  Mountain  Willow. 
S.  appendiculdta  Fl.  Dan. 

62.  sericea  Villars.  *  Switzerland  fig. 74. 

in  p.  1617.  -  -  1544 

The  silky  Willow. 

S.  glauca  Koch  Comm. 
S.  Lapponum  Sm. 

63.  Lapponum  L.  j*     Lapland  fig.  1325., 

and  fig.  73.  in  p.  1617.  -   1545 

The  Laplanders'  Willow. 
S.  arenuria  Fl.  Dan. 

64.  obtusifolia  Wild.  &  ±     Lapland     1545 

The  blunt-leaved  Willow. 

65.  arenaria  L.  ± 

p.  1617. 

The  sand  Willow. 

S.  limbsa  Wahlenb. 

Variety  &  -   1546 

?  leucophylla  3fe 

S.  leucophylla  Schl. 

66.  obovata  Pursh.    Jc     Labrador  fig.   144. 

in  p.  1630.        -  -  -   1546 

The  obovate-/eOt>«</,  or  Labradur,  Willow. 

67.  canescens  WUld.  ?  j»  ?  3fc  ?  Germany  1546 

The  greyish  Willow. 

S~.  linxua  Wahlenb.  var.  Koch  Comm. 

68.  Stuartwwa  Sm.  *    Scotland  fig.  72. 

in  p.  1617.  -         -  1546 

Stuart's,  or  the  small-leaved  shaggy,  Willow. 
S.  arenaria  mascullna  Sra. 
S.  Lapponum  Walker. 
S.    limosa  Wahlenb.  var:  foliis  august io- 
ttbus  luiieeoUltis  Koch  Comm. 


Scotland  fig.  70.  in 
-  1545 


Variety 


-   15-1' 
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69.  pyrenaica  Gouan.  Jc     Pyrenees 

The  Pyrenean  WUlow. 

Variety* 
2  ciliata  Dec.  -* 

S.  pyrenaica  ft  ciluUa  Dec. 

70.  Waldsteimana  Willd. 

Waldstein's  Willow. 


1547 


1547 


Alps    -   1547 


Group  xv.    Viminales  Borrer.  &  *i   1547 

Willows  and  Osiers.  —  Mostly  Trees,  or  large  Shrubs, 
with  long  pliant  Branches,  used  for  Basket-mak- 
ing. 

71.  subalpina  Forbes.  *        Switzerland 

fig.  93.  in  p.  1619      -  -  1547 

The  subalpine  Willow. 

72.  Candida   Willd.  &       North  America 

f.  1326.,  and  f.  91.  in  p.  1619.   1548 


The 


rhitish  Willow. 
Varieties 


-  1548 


73.  incana  Schranck.  &  ?  ¥  Pyrenees,  &c. 

f.  1327.,  and  f.  90.  in  p.  1619.   1548 

The  hoxry-leaved  Willow,  f  or  Osier. 
S.  ripdria  Willd.,  &c. 
S.  lavandulfefblia  Lapeyr.,  &c. 
S.  angustifdlia  Poir.,  &c. 
S.  rosmarinifdlia  Gouan,  &c. 
S.  vimindlis  Vill. 

74.  linearis  Forbes,    Sfe        Switzerland 

f.  1328.,  and  f.89.in  p.  1619.  1549 

The  linear-leaved  Willow. 

?  S.  incdna  var.  linearis  Borrer. 

75.  viminalis  L.  ft  ¥  England  fig.  1329., 

and  fig.  133.  in  p.  1629.     -      1549 

The  twiggy  Willow,  or  common  Osier. 
S.  longifdlia  Lara. 

Varieties          -  -   1550 

Bark  of  the  branchlets  brownish 

yellow. 

Bark  of  the  branchlets  dark  brown. 
Velvet  Osier. 

76.  stipularis  Sm.  *  2  England  fig.  132. 

in  p.  1628.  -  1550 

The    stipuled,    or   auricled-leaved,    Osier,    or 
Willow. 

77.  Smithiflwa  Willd.  ?  England  fig.  134. 

in  p.  1629.       -        -  -  1550 

Smith's  Willow,  or  the  silky-leaved  Osier. 
S.  molllssima  Sm. 
S.  acuminata,  with  narrower  leaves,  Koch 

Comm. 
S.  acuminhtafi  Lindl.  Synops. 


78.  mollissima  Ehrh.  3:      Germany 

The  softest-nir/ocerf  WUlow,  or  Otter. 
S.  pitbtra  Koch. 

79.  holosericea  Hook.,  ?  Willd. 


1551 


t  Ger- 
many       -  -  1551 

The  velvety,  or  "  soft-shaggy-flowered,"  Willow, 
or  Osier. 

S.  Smilh'iana  rtigdsa  Forbes. 

'f  S.  acumindta,    the  var.  mentioned  by 

Sm.  in  Eng.  Fl. 

S.  acumindta  var.  ruedsa  Sm.  MSS. 
?  S.  rubra  Walker's  Essays. 


80.  Micheh'awa  Forbes. 


p.  1629. 

Michel's  Willow. 


Page 

$  fig.  135.  in 
-  1552 


S.  holosericea  Willd. 

?  S.  holosericea  var.  Borrer. 

81.  ferruginea  Anderson.    %        Scotland 

fig.  128.  in  p.  1627.  -  1552 

The  ferruginous-feaved  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

82.  acuminata  Sm.  %  England  fig.  1330., 

and  fig.  131.  in  p.  1628.         -  1553 

The  acuminated-feawed,  or  large-leaved,  Salloio  , 
or  Willow. 

S.  lanceoldta  Seringe. 


App. 


Viminales  in  the    Country,    but  not 
described.     -  -   1553 


S.  trichocirpa. 


Group  xvi.    Cinerece  Borrer.  &  *£    1553 

Sallows — Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  roundish  shaggy 
Leaves,  and  thick  Catkins. 

83.  pallida  Forbes.  *  Switzerland  fig.  96. 

in  p.  1620.  -  -  1555 

The  pale  Willow. 

84.  Willdenovzawa  Forbes,  ft   fig.  41.  in 

p.  1613.  -  -  1555 

Willdenow's  Willow. 

85.  Pontederawa  Willd.  &     Switzerland 

f.  1331.,  and  f.  43.  in  p.  1613.  1555 

Pontedera's  Willow. 

S.  pnmt'la  alplna  nlgricans,J6lio  oleagino 

serrdto  Ponted.  Comp. 
S.  Pontederx  Bettardi. 

86.  macrostipulacea  Forbes.  *t     Switzer- 

land   fig.  130.  in  p.  1627       -  1557 

The  large-stipuled  Sallow. 

87.  incanescens  ?  Schl.  si  5:     Switzerland 

fig.  120.  in  p.  1625.  -  1557 

The  whitish-feared  Sallow. 

88.  pannosa  Forbes,  m  ¥       Switzerland 

fig.  123.  in  p.  1626.       -        -1557 

The  cloth-leaved  Sallow. 

?   Variety  -  1558 

Leaf,  catkin,  ovary,  and  bractea 
larger. 

89.  mutabilis  Forbes.  ®  Switzerland  1558 
The  changeable  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

90.  cinerea  L.  t    England  fig.  1332.,  and 

fig.  125.  in  p.  1626.  -  1558 

The  grey  Sallow,  or  Ash-coloured  Willow. 
S.  cinerea  var.  Koch  Comm. 

Varieties  £  -  1559 

1  With  variegated  leaves  3: 

2  ¥ 

S.  cintrea  Sm.,  according  to  Koch. 

3  * 

S.  aquutica  Sm.accordingtoKoch. 

4  3 

S.  i >/r//.',//ff  Sm.,  according  toKoch. 
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91.  aquatica  Sm.  *  England  fig.  127.  in 

p.  1627.  -  1559 

The  Water  Siiltou;  or  Willow. 

S.  cinirru  var.  Koch  Connn. 

92.  oleifblia  Sm.  3£  England  fig.  126.  in 

p.  1626.      -  -  1559 

The  Olive-leaved  Willow,  or  Salloir. 
S.  cinerca  var.  Koch  Comiu. 

93.  geminata  Forbes.  %  ?  Britain  fig.  129. 

in  p.  1627.  -  1560 

The  twin-catkin  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

94.  crispa  Forbes,  at  fig.  42.  in.  p.  1613- 

1560 

The  crisp-leaved  Willow. 

95.  aurita  L.  &     England   fig.  124.  in 

p.  1626.      -  -  -  1560 

The  round-eared,  or  trailing  Sallow,  orWillow. 
S.  uliginosa  Willd. 
The  trailing  Sallow,  Norfolk. 

Varieties  &      -  -   1560 

S.  cladostemma  Hayne,  according 
to  Koch.  & 

tmicrophylla  Lodd.  * 
S.    caprea   pumila,    folio    subro- 
tundo,   subtus  incano,  Dill., 
according  to  Smith.  3fe 

96.  latifolia  Forbes.  *  fig.  118.  in  p.  1625. 

1561 

The  broad-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 


97.  caprea  L.  4  Britain  fig.  1333,  1334, 
1335.,  and  fig.  122.  in  p.  1626.  1561 

The  Goat- Willow,  or  the  great  round-leaved 
Sallow. 


98.  sphacelata  Sm.  &  Britain  fig.  121.  in 

p.  1625.  -     .  -  1.563 

The  withered  pointed-leaved  Willow,  orSallow. 

Group  xvii.    Nigricdntes  Borrer.  1  &  Jt  1563 

Shrubs,  with  long  Branches,  or  small  Trees.    Mostly 
Sallows. 

99.  australis  Forbes.    &       Switzerland 

fig.  103.  in  p.  1621.     -         -   1565 

The  southern  Sallow,  or  Wrillow. 

100.  vaude'nsis  Forbes.    &      Switzerland 
fig.  117.  in  p.  1624.     -         -   1565 
The  Vaudois  Sallow,  or  Willow. 


101.  grisophylla  Forbes.  &     Switzerland 

fig.  119.  in  p.  1625.  -  1565 

The  grey-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

102.  lacustris   Forbes.    Sfc        Switzerland 

fig.  116.  in  p.  1624.     -         -  1566 

The  Lake  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

103.  crassifolia   Forbes.    tt     fig.  115.   in 


p.  1624.      - 

The  thick-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 


1566 
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104.  cotinifolia  Sm.  &    Britain  fig.  1336., 

and  fig.  1 14.  in  p.  1624.    '  -  1566 
The    Cotinus,  or  Quince,  leaved  Sallow,  or 
Willow. 

S.  spadicea  Vill. 
S.  \>hylicifblia  var.  Koch  Cornm. 

105.  hirta  Sm.  &  %     Britain  fig.  113.  in 

p.  1623.      -  -  1567 

The  hairy -branched  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

S .  picta  Schl.  is  the  fern,  of  S.  hirta  Forbes. 

106.  rivularis    Forbes.    &        Switzerland 

fig.  102.  in  p.  1621.  -  1567 

The  River  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

107.  atropurpurea  Forbes.  %  Switzerland 

1567 

The  da.rk-purple-branched  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

108.  coriacea  Forbes.   3fc        Switzerland 

fig.  112.  in  p.  1623.  -  1568 

The   coriaceous-leaved,  or  leathery,   Willow, 
or  Sallow. 

109.  nfgricans  Sm.  &     Britain,  fig.  37.  in 

p.  1611.      -  -  -   1568 

The  dark  broad-leaved  Willow. 
S.phyllicifdliapL. 

110.  AndersomY/na   Sni.    *         Scotland 

fig.  109.  in  p.  1623.  -  1568 

Anderson's   Willow,  or  the  green  Mountain 


Sallow. 

S.  phyliayblia  var.  Koch. 
Varieties 


1569 


111.  rfamascena  Forbes.  £  .  1569 
The  Damson-^atx'd  WTillow,  or  Salloir. 

S.  damascenifblia  Anderson  MSS. 

S.  phylicifolia  L.,  a  state  of,  Lindl.  Syn. 

112.  Ansonidna  Forbes.  &     Switzerland 

fig.  107.  in  p.  1622.         -     -  1569 

Anson's  Sallow,  or  WTillow. 

113.  helvetica  Forbes.  &  Switzerland  1570 

The  Swiss  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

114.  flrma  Forbes.  St.  fig.  106.  in  p.  1622. 

1570 

The  firm-leaved  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

115.  carpinifolia  Schl.  &    Germany  1570 
The  Hornbeam -leaved  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

116.  rotundata  Forbes,  st  %   Switzerland 

fig.  1337.  in  p.  1572.,  and  fig.  104. 
in  p.  1621.  .  i371 

The  round-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow 
V  S.  rotundijblia  Host. 

117.  dura  Forbes.  ±  fig.  105.  in  p.  1622 
The  hardy  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

118.  Forstenawa  Sm.  A  $  Britain  fig.  1 10. 

in  p.  1623.  -  .  1571 

The >  glaucous  Mountain  Sallow,  or  Forster's 
Willow. 

S.  phylicifolia  var.  Koch. 
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1 19.  rupestris  Donn.  -*    Scotland  fig.  1 1 1. 

in  p.  1623.  -  1573 

The  silky  Rock  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

120.  tenuifolia  L.  &   England  fig.  50.  in 

p.  1614.     -  .  -  1573 

The  thin-leaved  Willow. 

S.  arbuscula  WTahlenb.  var.  Koch. 
S.  t.  ofEng.  Bot.  is  S.  blcolor  of  Hook. 

?  Variety        -         -         -   1573 
With   silky  hairs    on   the  upper 
half  of  the  ovary,  and  towards 
the  base  of  its  stalk. 

121.  propinqua  Borr.  <&  t    Britain  1574 

The   nearly  related,   or  fiat-leaved,  upright, 
Mountain  Willow. 

122.  petrae^a  Anders,  ai     Britain  fig.  97. 

in  p.  1620.  -  1574 

The  Rock- Sallow,  or  Willow. 
S.  arbuscula  Wahlenb. 

123.  AmmannkVz  Willd.  %     Alps   1575 

Ammann's  Willow. 

124.  atrovirens  Forbes.  &      Switzerland 

fig.  108.  in  p.  1622.  -  1575 

The  dark-green  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

125.  strepida   Forbes.   &         Switzerland 

fig.  100.  in  p.  1621.  -  1575 

The  creaking  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

126.  sordida  Forbes.    &         Switzerland 

fig.  101.  in  p.  1621.     -         -  1576 

The  sordid  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

127.  Schleicheriawa  Forbes.  &     Switzer- 

land fig.  98.  in  p.  1620.      -  1576 

Schleicher's  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

128.  grisonensis  Forbes.  %  Grisons  fig.  99. 

in  p.  1620.  -  1576 

The  Grisons  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Group  xviii.  Bicolores  Borrer.  ¥  &  Jt  *  1577 

Bushy  Shrubs,  with  Leaves  dark  green  above,  and 
glaucous  beneath. 

129.  tenuior  Borrer.  &     Scotland     1577 
The  narrower-feawd  intermediate  Willow. 

S.  \aurina  Sm.,  according  to  Sm. 

S. bicolor  Sm.  Eng.  Bot.,  according  to  Sm. 

130.  laxiflora  Borrer.  &     Britain      1578 

The  loose-catkined  Willow. 

131.  /aurina  Sm.   *       Britain  fig.  1338., 

and  fig.  38.  in  p.  1612.        -  1578 

The    Laurel-feared,    or  shining  dark  green, 
Willow. 
S.  bicolor  Sm. 

S.   arbuscula     Wahlenb.    var.     Koch 
Comm. 

132.  patens  Forbes,  flfc   fig.  39.  in  p.  1612. 

1578 

The  spreading~/;/-ancA<'d  Willow. 
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133.  radicans  Sm.  -*     Britain  fig.  4(>.  in 

p.  1614.      -  -  1579 

The  rooting-branchcd  Willow. 
S.  phylicifdlia  Lin.  Fl.  Lap. 
S.    arbuscula     WTahlenb.    var.      Koch 
Comm. 

134.  Borreria/wz  Sm.  *fe  Scotland  fig.  1339. 

1579 
Borrer's,  or  the  dark  upright,  Willow. 

135.  D&va\\iana  Sm.  Sfe    Scotland  fig.  47. 

in  p.  1614.  -  -  1580 

Davall's  Willow. 

S.  Wrapla  Walker. 
S.  phylictfblia  Willd. 
S.'  thymelteoides  Schl. 

Variety  &  -  1580 

S.    DavalKana     Sm.,     the    Swiss 
kind.     & 

136.  tetrapla  Sm.  *     Scotland  fig.  49.  in 

p.  1614.      -  -  1580 

The  four-ranked  Willow. 

137.  ramifusca  Forbes,  afe  Britain  fig.  53. 

in  p.  1615.  -  1581 

The  brown-branched  Willow. 
?  S.  tetrapla  mas  Borrer. 

138.  Forbesiawa  &  f.51.  in  p.  1615.  1581 

Forbes's  Willow. 

S.  Weigelis.ua.  Forbes. 

139.  Weigeli«w«  Borr.  &  Scotland  f.  1340., 

and  f.  48.  in  p.  1614.  -  1582 

Weigel's  Willow. 

Variety  -   1582 

Leaves  more  conspicuously  toothed, 
rather  silky  when  young  ;  the 
shoots  more  downy,  and  the 
ovary  pube  scent  towards  the 
point  only.  (2?orr.) 

140.  nitens  Anders.  &  Britain  fig.  1341., 

and  fig.  44.  in  p.  1613.        -  1582 

The  glittering-feared  Willow. 

141.  Croweana  Sm.  sit    Scotland  fig.  52. 

in  p.  1615.  -  1583 

Crowe's  WTillow. 

S.     arbuscula     Wahlenb.    var.     Koch 

Comm. 
S.  humilis   Schl.,  fern,  of  S.  Croweana 

Sm. 
?«.  helerophl/lla  Host. 

142.  bicolor  Ehrh.  &    Britain  fig.  54.  in 

p.  1615.  -        -  1583 

The  two-coloured  Willow. 
S.  tenuifolia  Sm. 
S.ftoribunda  Forbes. 
S.  livida  Wahlenb. 

143.  /jhillyreifolia  Borr.  3fe     Scotland    1584 

The  Phillyrea-leaved  Willow. 

144.  Dicksonwzwz  Sm.  J*  Scotland  fig.  55. 

in  p.  1615.  -  1584 

Dickson's  Willow. 

S.  myrtillb')des  Sm.,  not  of  I,. 
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Group  xix.   Vaccinnfolia  Borr.  >2j*uk  1585 
Snutll,  and  generally  procumbent.  Shrubs. 

fvacciniifolia  Wnllu-.r.      -*  Scotland 

f.  1342.,  and  f.  57.  in  p.  1615.    1585 
Tlu-  \'.u-<-inium-leav^l  \\ 
S.  pnM&Bfto,  furt ./,  Koch  Comm. 

146.  carinata  Sm.   S&     Scotland     fig.  59.    in 

p.  1615.  -  -  -   1585 

The  keeled,  arfolded-leartd.  Willow. 
S.  \>ruitif,>lui,  yart  </,  Koch  Comm. 

147.  ;>runifolia  Sm.  J*   Scotland  fig.  1615. 


(  Plum-leaved  Willow. 

S.  yiyrsin'itcs  Li<*litf.,  not  of  L. 

S.  pruntfolia,  part  of,  Koch  Comm. 

Variety  J*        -  -   1586 

stylo  longidre  Koch.  j» 
S.  prunifdlia  Ser. 
S.formbsa  Willd. 
S.fce'tida  Schl. 
S.  alplna  Sut. 


148.  venulosa   Sm. 
p.  1615.     - 


Scotland  fig.  56.  in 
-  .   1586 


The  veiny-leaved  Willow. 

S.  prunifdlia,  part  qf,  Koch  Comm. 

149.  cassia  Villars.  &    Dauphin  d    fig.  66. 

in  p.  1616.  -  1586 

The  grey-leaved  Willow. 
S.  myrtilloidcs  Willd. 
S.prostrata  Ehrh. 

Group  xx.    Myrtilloides  Borrer.  j*    1587 
Small  Bilberry-like  Shrubs,  not  Natives  of  Britain. 

150.  myrtilloides  Z,.  jt  Poland,  &c.  f.  1343. 


The  Myrtillus-like,  or  Bilberry-leaved  Willow. 
S.  tfegatu  Besser. 


1587 


151.  pedicellaris  Pursh.  Jt     Catskill  Moun- 

tains -  -  1587 

The  fontf-stalked-cnp/u/ed  Willow. 

152.  planifolia  Pursh.  -**     Labrador       1587 

The  flat  -leaved  Labrador  Willow. 

Group  xxi.    Myrsinttes  Borrer.  j*  Jc   1587 
Small  bushy  Shrubs. 

1 53.  M$  Tsinites  L.  j*  Scotland  fig.  1344. 

1588 

The  Whortleberry-/<w<v/  Willow. 
s.  Mynftdtetft  Sm. 
S.  arbvti/blia  Willd. 
?  S.  Mar/wiAidna  Margillivray. 
S.    My  rsinites     Koch,   part    of,    Koch 

Comm. 
S.  diibia  Suter. 

154.  /;etulifolia  Forstcr.  j*  Britain  f.  1345., 

and  f.  60.  in  p.  1615.  -  1588 

The  rf«;<w/ Birch-leaved  Willow. 

s.  M//rsm}tes  Sm.  Koch,  part  of,  Koch 
Comm. 

155.  procumbens  Forbes.   -*       Scotland 

fig.  61.  in  p.  1615.        -          1588 

The  procumbent  Willow. 
S.  lafvit  Hook. 
S.  rclitsa  Wither. 


j 

156.  rctusa  //.  Jc     Alps  fig.  134(5.,  and 
fig.  139.  in  p.  1630.  -  1589 


The  retuse-A 


Willow. 


-.v«  Koch,  part  of,  Koch  Comm. 
s.  terpyOtfbOa  Jacq. 

?  Varieties      -         -         -   1589 
?  S.  Kitaibcliana  Scop. 
?  S.  tPva-ursi  Scop. 
?  S.  serpyllifolia  Scop. 

157.  Kitaibeliawrt  Willd.  -*     Carpathian 

Mountains  f.  64.  in  p.  1616.  1589 

Kitaibel's  Willow. 

S.  retusa  Koch,  /3  major  Koch  Comm. 
?  S.  ITva-ursi  Pursh. 
?  S.  retusa  var.  L. 

158.  UVa-ursi  Pursh.  j*  Labrador  fig.  I  r=  !• 

in  p.  1630.  -  -   1590 

The  Bearbenry-fca«0ri  Willow. 
?  S.  Kitaibetev*  Willd. 
?  S.  retusa  var.  L. 

159.  ^erpyllifolia  Scop.  -*      France,  &c. 

fig.  1347,  1348.,  and  fig.  65.  in 
p.  1616.    -     -    -  1590 

The  Wild- Thyme-leaved  Willow. 

S.  retusa  Koch,  y  Koch  Comm. 
S.  retusa  var.  L. 

160.  cordifolia  Pursh.  Jc  Labrador  fig.  143. 

in  p.  1630.  -  1590 

The  heart-leaved  Labrador  Willow. 

Group  xxii.     Herbdcea  Borrer.  j*     159O 

Very  low  Shrubs,  scarcely  rising  an  Inch  above  the 
Ground. 

161.  herbacea  L.  -**     Britain    fig.  1349., 

and  fig.  62.  in  p.  1615.         -  1590 

The  herbaceous-foo/««g  Willow. 

?  Varieties      -         -          -   1591 

162.  polaris  Wahlenb.  -**  Lapland  f.  1350, 

1351.,  and  f.  63.  in  p.  1615.    1591 

The  Polar  Willow. 


Group  xxiii.    Hastatce  Borrer.  3fc  _*  Jc   1592^ 

Low  Shrubs,  with  very  broad  Leaves,  <md  CJT,;;(- 
ingly  shaggy  and  silky  Catkins. 

163.  hastiita  L.  Sk      Lapland  fig.  1352., 
and  fig.  35.  in  p.  1611. 

The  halberd-Awrrf  Willow. 

S.  hastiita  Koch,  part  of. 

Varieties  &  _ 

2  serruluta  & 

S.  hastiita  Willd. 

3  mail  folia  i 

S.  malifolia  Sm. 

S.  hastiita,  part  of,  Koch. 

S.  hastata  Hook.,  Borr. 

4  arbuscula  *  ?  j*  fig.  1353.,  and 

fig.  138.  in  p.  1630. 
S.  arbfiscula  Walil. 
S.  arbi'iscula  /3  Lin.  Fl.  Suec 
S.  arbuscula  -y  Lin.  Sp.  I'l. 
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Pape 

164.  lanata  /,.  *    Lapland  fig.  1354.,  and 
fig.  71.  No.  2.  in  p.  1617     -  1593 

179. 

rerasifolia  Schl.  &           -              -   1597 

The  Cherry-leaved  Willow. 

The  woolly  -leaved  Willow. 
S.  lanhta,  the  kind  No.  2.,  Forbes. 
S.  lanata,  at  least  part  of,  Koch  Comm. 

180. 

chrysanthos  (Ed.  3fe      Finmark       1597 

The  golden  -flowered  Norway  Willow. 
?  S.  lanata  var. 

?  S.  caprea  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  245 

?  S.  chrysunthos  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  1057. 

181. 

cinnamomea  Schl.  &   Switzerland  1597 

Varieties,     according    to     Koch 

The  Cinnamon  Willow. 

3t  ^                              -   1594 

182. 

clethrafolia  Schl.  &     Switzerland  1597 

2  glabrescens  'M 

The  Clethra-leaved  Willow. 

S.  chrysunthos  Vahl  Fl.  Dan. 
3  glanduiosa  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp.  & 

183. 

conifera  Wangenh.  &     N.  Amer.  1597 

The  cone-bearing  Willow. 

4  depolita  Koch.    ?  ^k 

S.  loiigirifitrii  Michz. 

S.  deprtesa  Lin.  Fl.  Suec. 

184. 

coruscans  Wilhl..   &     Styria       -   1597 

Tie  glittering  Willow. 

Group  xxiv.     Miscellanea  A.  ^  3fe  j*  Jk  1594 

S.  arbnscula  Jacq.,  ?  Wahlenb. 

ATiwrfs  o/  S()/z.r  described  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  no*  in- 

185. 

cydoniaefolia  Schl.  j*  Switzerland   1597 

cluded  in  any  of  the  preceding  Groups. 

The  Quince-leaved  Willow. 

165.  segyptiaca  Z.    ±     Egypt    fig.  14(5.   in 

186. 

dubia  Hort.  jt            ...   1597 

The  doubtful  Willow. 

p.  1630.          -                             -   1594 

The  Egyptian  Willow. 

187. 

eriantha  Schl  j*     Switzerland        1597 

Cote/and  Ban,  Alpin.  jEgypt. 

The  woolly  -flowered  Willow. 

166.  alpina  ?  Forbes.  ?  ¥  ?  dfe  ?  ja    fig.  149. 

188. 

fagifoliaJF.  et  K.  j*  Croatian  Alps  1597 

in  p.  1630.         -         -             -   1595 

The  Beech-leaved  Willow. 

The  alpine  Willow. 

189. 

finmarchica  Lodd.  Cat.  ±  Sweden  1598 

167.  berberi  folia  Pall.  -*     Dauria  fig.  1355., 

The  Finmark  Willow. 

and  fig.  140.  in  p.  1630.          -   1595 

The  Berberry-leaved  Willow. 

190. 

foliolosa  AfzeL  Jtt     Lapland        -   1598 

The  many-leaved  Willow. 

168.   tetrasperma  Roxb.  *t    India   fig.  31.  in 

?  S.Jbliiwi  Loud.  Jlort.  Brit. 
S.  alpma  myriijolia  Rudb. 
S.  arbtiscula  ft  L. 

p.  1609-                                      -   1595 

The  four-seeded  Willow. 

191. 

Formosa  mild.  3fe     Swiss  Alps       1598 

169.  jdmifolia  Forbes.  ¥     Switzerland  1595 

The  elegant  Willow. 
S.  A'/arica  Willd. 

The  Elm-leaved  Willow,  or  SaUorv. 

?  S.  alpnia  Scop. 

170.   villosa  Forbes,  j*     Switzerland   fig.  92. 

192. 

fuscata  Pursh.  j*     New  York    -   1598 

The  bravm-itetnmed  Willow. 

in  p.  1619.         ...  J595 

The  villous-Jeawd  Willow. 

193. 

glabrata  Schl.  &     Switzerland    -   1598 

The  glabrous  Willow. 

Croup  xxv.     Miscellanea  B.  ¥  &  j*  Jc   1596 

Kinds  of  Siih'x  introduced,  and  of  many  of  which 
there  are  Plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  but  which 

194. 

heterophylla  Deb.  &     Europe       1598 

The  various-leaved  Willow. 

we  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  any  of  the  pre- 

195. 

humilis  Dec.  j*                  -            -   1598 

ceding  Groups. 

The  humble  Willow. 

171.  albescens  Schl.  A     Switzerland       1596 

The  whitish-/enw<i  Willow. 

196. 

Jacquinii  Host.  -*     Alps            -   1598 

Jacquin's  Willow. 

^  .  sty  lota  K  JJec. 

S.fiitca  Jacq. 

172.   alnifolia  Host.  3k         -                  -   1596 

S.  alpina  Scop. 
S.  Jacquinwna  Willd. 

The  Aldtr-leaved  Willow. 

197. 

livida  Wahlenb.  31            -              -    1598 

173.    AmmanmYimz  Willd.  ±  Salzburg  1596 

The  !ivid-/c«t!erf  Willow. 
S.  arhaciila  f  Lin.  Fl.  Suec. 

Ammanrt's  Willow. 

?  S.  artniscula  /3  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 

S.  Myrsinttes  HofFm. 
S.  hastida  Hopp.,  not  of  L. 

S.  S/«rA-eana  Willd. 
?  S./u/ioM»a  Afzel. 

S.  mulif'iiliii  Bess. 

174.  angustata  Pursh.  ±      New  York    1596 

The  tapered-fcaued  American  Willow. 

S.  hlailor  Ehrh. 
S.  Kvida  Hook. 

175.  angustiftlia  Wittd.    &     Near  the   Cas- 
pian Sea         -                               1596 

The  narrow-leaved  Caspian  Willow. 

198. 

longifolia   Mtihlenb.   j»      Banks  of  the 
Susquebanna          -                        1599 

The  long-leaved  Willow. 

176.  fcetulina  Host.  ?  &           -              -   1596 

199. 

mespilifolia  Schl.  &     Switzerland  1599 

The  Birch-like  Willow. 

The  Mespilus-leaved  Willow. 

177.  candidula  Host.  ?  &        -             -1596 

200. 

murina  Sch'.  $t     Switzerland     -   1599 

The  whitish  Willow. 

The  Mouse  Willow. 

178.  canescens  Lodd.  ?  &             -       -   1596 

201. 

myricoidt's  Miihlenb.  ^      N.  Am.    1.599 

The  hoary  Willow. 

The  M  vrira.liki'  \Vitto\v. 
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_'(>•_'.  nervosa  sdti.  •*.     Switzerland      -   1599 

i-.it.n  Ilirfi.  ifc 

Tin-  ni-rvitl  -lf,n-f<l  Willow. 

v  i  in.-r.                                   -          •nilgai. 
TlMuh-coIoorad  i-.Ttii^u.i.  Willow. 

ubtiisa  I.  hilt,  st     Switzerland     -  1599 

.V.  grandifolia  Srr.  Sal.  Hrli:  * 

The  blunt-/<vtr(>f  Willow. 

S.  itiyul.i,  -i*  Scr.  S.d.  , 

/  nuftn*  Link. 

204.   obtusifolia  Willd.  '&      Lapland        1599 

The  obtuse-leaved  Lapland  Willow. 
S.  foliia  ttMthtgis,  AT.,  Lin.  Fl.  Lapp. 

.S.  divaricata  I'.itl.  -*     Dauria. 
.v.  hirMita  Thnnli.  &     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
S.  pedicellata  Detf.  ?  ^     Harl.arv. 

•>l>re,i  ft  I.in.  Sp.  PI. 

The  stalked  Barbary  Sallow. 

S.  OHea  tylvtftlri*,  AT.,  Kuild. 

S.  Integra  Thunb.  Sii     Japan. 
iThe  t.iitire-/«iir,/7,»;.«,i  Willow. 

205.   obtusi-serratis  Schl.  3fe  Switzerland  1599  |  s.>i«rfnic»  r*«n6.  £  ]  Japan.  _ 

The  obtusely  -serrated  -/rumf  Willow. 

lt,,i,  nago  Aiijuki,  Ka-iniiti-r. 
S.  mucronata  Thuiib.  3fe     Cape  of  Good,  Hope. 

206.   pallescens  Schl.  &     Switzerland     1599 

Tin.-  pale  Willow. 

i\  rhamnifolia  Pall.  -*     Sitn-ria. 
S.  yvmllu,  /'.  :liii  onililnu,  ftc.,  Gmel. 
.S.  SerinjrivZwj  (iaudin  in  Ser.  Sal.  Helv.    &     Switzerland. 

207.    paludosa  Link.  &               -                 1600 

S.  /«,;,-,-,./,  it,,  SIT.  Sal.  t-xsicc.,  No.  7<>. 
S.  Kriutlt'r'i:rt\;i  >Vr.  .v//.  exticc.,  No.  42. 

The  Marsh  Willow. 

S.  longif.iliu  Schl.  Cat. 

208.  /jersieaefolia  Hort.  &                          160O 

S.  serrttina  Pall.  3fc      Y     \Volga. 
S.  i-dpreii  y  Lin.  Sn.  PI. 

The  Peach-tree-leaved  Willow. 

;.t,,M,  Willd. 

S.  G7»ie//niana  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

209.  pyrenaica  Gouan.  ~*     Pyrenees     16OO 

The  Pyrenean  Willow. 

App.  ii.     Kinds  of  Sdlix  figured  or  describt-il 

210.  jpyritolia  Schl.  =Jfc      Switzerland       1600 

in  the  Salictum  Woburnense.             -   1631 

The  Pear-tree-leaved  Willow. 

211.    recurvata  Pursh.  &  N.  America.    1600 

The  recurved-cu/yt/'netf  Willow. 

App.  iii.     Koch's  Arrangement  of  the   Species 
of  Sdlix  indigenous  to  Europe  ,•   including, 

212.   salviaefolia  Lk.  '&     Portugal       -   1600 

*The  Sage-Ieaved  Willow. 
S.  p,H»la  Seringe  Sal.  Helv. 

also,  some  extra-  European  Species,  with  re- 
ferences to  the  pages  in  this  work,  where  each 
species  is  described.                 -              -   1633 

S.  olfif,./i,i  Ser.  Sal.  eisicc. 

S.  oletrfblia  Vill. 

S.  FlHUfU'itna  H'l/W. 

App.  iv.     Kinds  of  Sdlix  described  in  Host's 

213.    Schraderiawa  Willd.  J*       -          -    1600 

Flora   Austriaca,     and  figured    in    Host's 

Schrader's  Willow. 

Salix.          -                                            -    1635 

S.  ditcolor  Schrad. 

214.   septentrional  is  Host.  &                 -   1600 

11.  PO'PULUS  Tourn.  *       1454.   1636 

The  northern  Willow. 

THE  POPLAR. 

215.  silesiaca  Willd.  &     Sweden,  &c.     1601 

Peuplier.  Fr. 
Pappel,  Ger. 

The  Silesian  Willow. 

Pioppo,  Ital. 

216.    Starkeawa  Willd.  36      Silesia       -  1601 

Poplier,  Dutch. 
Alamo,  Span. 

Starke's  Sallow,  or  tin  Mar,h  Si/esian  Willow. 

217.   tetrandra  Host.  3k                               1601 

1.  alba  L.  %  Europe  pi.  262.  f.  1507.  1638 

The  four-stamened  Willow. 

The  white  Poplar,  or  Abele  Tree. 

P.  dlba  latifvlia  Lob. 

218.   fhymelaeoides  Host,  JBH      -            -   1601 

The  Wild-Olive-like  Willow. 

Pdpulus  No.  1G34.  Hall.  Hist. 
P.  major  Mill. 

P.  nivea  Willd. 

219.    Trevirana  Lk.  &             -             -  1601 

P.  dlba  nivea  Mart. 

Treviranus's  Willow. 

Leuke  Dioscorides. 

220.  velutina  Willd.  &                               1601 

The  great  white  Poplar,  great  Aspen,  Ttutch 
Beech. 

The  velvet  Willow. 

Pe  uplier  blanc,  Yprfau  blanc.de  llollandc. 

Franc  Picard,   Fr.  ;  Aubo,  or  Ai,ul>.  n>. 

221.   versifolia  Sprena.  -±*             -               1601 

in  some  Provinces. 

The  twining-leaved  w'illow. 

Weisse  Pappel,  Silber  Pappel,  Weitsc  Aspe, 
Wcissaluer  Baum,  Ger. 

222.   raccinioides  Host,  j*              -             igQl 

Abeelboom,  Dutch. 

The  Vaccinium-like  Willow. 

Varieties                             -   1639 

223.   Wakbteim'dna  Willd.  ±  Croatian  Alps 

WaliUtein's  Willow.                                                     IfiOl 

2.  (a.)  canescens  Sm.  ¥.     Britain 

8.  alpfatri*  Host. 

pi.  268.  fig.  1508.   1639 

224.   Wulfenzawrt  Willd.  &     Carinthia  1601 

The"  grey,  or  common  white,  Poplar. 

\\'ulfon's  \\"illow. 

P.  alba  Mill. 

S.  Hattata  var.  Koch  Comm. 

P.  (tlbafoliis  minoribm  Ray. 

?  S.  phylicnfolitt  AVulf. 

P.  ulba  folio  miiidre  Bauh. 

P.  No.  lG34/3Hall.  Hist. 

App.  i.    Kinds  of  Sdlix  described  or  recorded 

Peuplier  grisaille,  Fr. 

in  Botanical  Works,  bi/t   not   introduced  into 

Varieties  *£                         -   164O 

Britain,   or  not  known  by  these   Names  in 

2  bybrida  Bieb.  Fl.  Tour. 

British  Gardens.                                    -    1602 

P.  dlba  Bieb.  1.  c.. 

?  P.  intermedia  Mertens. 

»>    Arctica  R.  Br.  3t     North  America. 

P.  a.  crassifdlia  Mertens. 

•..rum  RtVA.  3fe 

P.  grisea  I.odd.  < 

O 
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3  oceri  folia  5f 

P.  KccrifMia  Lodd.  Cat. 
P.  quercifdlia  Hort. 
P.  palmhta  Hort. 

4  arembergica^ 

P.  aremMrgica  Lodd.  Cat. 

5  belgica  5: 

P.  Mlgica'LoM.  Cat. 

6  candicans  3f 

P.  cdndicajis  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  nivea  3f 

P.  nfwfl  Lodd.  Cat. 

8  segyptiaca  Hort.  3£ 

P.  a.  pullida  Hort. 
Other  Varieties. 

9  pcndula.  ^ 

P.  a.  var.grdcila  rumis  pendvittiliu*  Mir- 
tens. 

3.  tn;mula  jL.  ¥     Europe 

pi.  264-.  fig.  1509.   1645 
The  trembYme-Ieaved  Poplar,  or  Aspen. 
P.  No.  1633.  Hall.  Hist. 
P.  libyca  Ray. 
P.  h-gbrida  Dod. 
P.  wi^ra  Trag. 
P.  pendula  Du  Roi. 
Ze  Tremble,  Fr. 

7,«  Tremolo,  Alberalla,  Allerctto,  Ital. 
Zrtfcr  Pappcl,  Espe,  Gcr. 

Varieties   X  -          -   1509 

1  monticola  3t 

P.  monticola  Mertens. 
?  P.  tremula  L. 

2  parvifolia  Mertens.  *£ 

3  grandifolia  Mertens.  ± 

4  rotundifolia  major  Mertens.  *t 

5  minor  Mertens.  *t 

6  oxyodonta  3£ 

P.  oxyodonta  Mertens. 

7  stricta  3t 

P.  strlcta  Mertens. 

8  pcndula  ±  pi.  L'65. 

P.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat. 

9  supina  ± 

S.  sup)na  Lodd.  Cat. 
1O  laevigata  It 

P.  tevfgata  Ait. 

4.  (t.)  trepida  Wrz/W.  *     North  America 

fig.  1510.  1649 

The  North  American  trembling-kaaed  Poplar, 
or  American  Aspen. 

P.  tremulotdes  Michx. 

Canada 
1651 

The  large-toothed-feared  Poplar,  or  North  Ame- 
rican large  Aspen. 

Variety  Z  -1651 

2  pcndula  Miehx.  ¥ 

6.  grae'ca  Ait.  2      Greece 

pi.  266.  fig.  1512.   1651 
The  Grecian,  or  Athenian,  Poplar. 

7.  nigra  L.  t     Europe  pi.  267,  268/269. 

fig.  1513,  1514.  1652 

The  black-barked,  or  common  black,  Poplar. 
P.  No.  1632.  Hall.  Hist. 
,P.  alba  Trag. 
P.  viminea  Du  Ham. 
Aigciros,  Greek. 
Kabatf,  M«d«ru  Greek. 


5.  (t.)  grandidentata  Michx. 


The  old  English  Poplar,  Suffolk. 

The  Willow  Poplar,  Cambridgeshire. 

Water  Poplar. 

Cotton  Tree,  fern,  of  P.  nlgra  so  called  at 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Peuplier  noir,  Peuplier  Hard,  Osier  blanc, 

Fr. 
Schwarze  Pappel,  Ger. 

Varieties  ±  -    1(552 

2  viridis  Lindl  ¥ 

P.  viridis  Lodd.  Cat. 

3  salicifolia  3f 

P.  salicifblia  Lodd.  Cat. 

8.  (n.)  canadensis  Michx.  3f  N.America 

fig.  1515.   1655 
The  Canadian  Poplar. 

P.  leevigdta  Willd.,  not  of  Hort.  Kew. 
P.  monilifera  Hort.  Par. 
Cotton  Wood,  Michx. 
Peuplier  de  Canada,  Fr. 

9.  (n.)  ietulifolia  Pursli.  *  Banks  of  the 

Hudson         -  fig.  1516.   1C56 

The  Birch-leaved  Poplar. 
P.  nlgra  Michx.  Fl. 
P.  hudsonica  Michx.  Arb. 
P.  hudsoniana  Bosc. 
American  Black  Poplar,  Amer. 
Peuplier  de  la  Bate  d' Hudson,  Fr.  . 

10.  monilffera  Ait.  %     ?  Canada 

pi.  270,  271,  272.  fig.  1517.  1657 
The  Necklace-bearing,  or  black  Italian,  Poplar. 

P.  virginiana  L. 

P.  glandulosa  Mcench  Moth. 

P.  carolinensis  Mcench  Weissenst. 

P.  nlgra  itdlica  Lodd.  Cat. 

P.  nlgra  americdna  Lodd.  Cat. 

P.  acladesca  Lindl. 

?  P.  marylundica  Bosc. 

Virginian  Poplar,  Swiss  Poplar,  Trtnrt- 
dfan,  or  Berry -b/'aring,  Povfar,  Mill. 

Peuplier  Suissc,  1't'itplicr  l,:iphilun,  Peu- 
plier de  Virginie,  Dumont. 

Varieties  ±  -    1G57 

2  LindleyaiJrt  Booth.  ^ 

The.    new  waved-leaved   Poplar, 
Hort. 

3  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  ^t 

11.  fastigiata  *     Italy 

pi.  273.  fig.  1519,1520.  1660 

The  fastigiate,  or  Lombard^,  Poplar. 
P.  dilatiita  Ait. 
P.  nlgra  itdlica  Du  Roi. 
P.  itdlica  Mcench  Wcissenst. 
P.  itdlica  dilatata  Willd. 
P.  pyramidata  Hon. 
P.  pannf'mica  Jacq. 
P.  itdlica  var.  carolinensis  Burgsdorf. 
Cypress  Poplar,  Turin  Poplar,  Po  Pedlar, 

Peuplier  d" Italic,   Pcuplier  pi/ra-niidal. 

Fr. 
Lombardische  Pappel,  Italianisclic  1'tt/i/n-/, 

Ger. 
Pioppo  Cyprcsso^  Ital. 

12.  anguluta  Ait.  %     North  America 

pi.  274,  275.  fig.  1533.   1670 

The  a.r\g\ed.-branched,  or  Carolina,  Poplar. 
P.  angulbsa  Michx. 
P.  heterophylla  Du  Roi. 
P.  macrophylla  Lodd.  Cat. 
P.  balsamifera  Mill. 
Mississippi  Cotton  Tree,  Amer. 

Varieties  5!  -          -    1G71 

2  nova  Andibert.  ^t 
:',  MtuliiM  Booth.  ¥ 
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13.  hcterophyllaZ,.  *  N.  Am.  f.  KVM-.  16 

The  various-sAflj/ivMeavcd  Poplar  Tree. 

1'.  in<igna,fi>liis  aiHjitia,  aliiscoi'diformibns, 
aliis  subrotundif,  prinwribus  toittt'itlosis, 

PGron. 
P.  cordifolia  Burpsdorf. 
P.  argent ca  Michx. 
Cotton  Tree,  Michx.  N.  A.  S. 

11.  balsamifera  L.  ¥     North  America 

pi.  276.  fig.  1535, 1536.  1673 

Thebalsam-hearinir.Poplar.or  Tacamahac  Tree. 
r.  TaonuMca  Mill. 
The  Tacamahac,  Amer. 

/.(•  lid H Mil'!',   Fr. 

]'<-ii]>licr  Hard,   Tacamahac,    in   Canada. 
Balsam  Pappel,  Ger. 

Varieties  ¥  -   1673 

2  viminalis  g   Altai. 

P.  viminalis  Lodd.  Cat. 
P.  salicifdlia  Hort. 
P.  loHgffblia  Fischer. 

3  latifolia  Hort.  ± 

4  intermedia  Hort.  *i    Dahuria 
£  suaveolens  5f 

P.   suaveolens  Fischer,  and  Lodd. 

Cat. 
6  foliis  variegatis  Mill,  ¥ 

candicans  Ait.  *£     North  America 

pi.  277.  fig.  1557.  1676 
The  whitish-fcavetf  balsam-bearing,  or  Ontario, 
Poplar. 

P.  mncro))hyUa  Lindl. 

P.  latifdlia  HOBQCb  Meth. 

P.  ontariensis  Desf. 

P.  corduta  Lodd.  Cat. 

P.  canudtnsis   Mcench  Weisscnst.,   not  of 

Michx. 

Balm  of  Gilead  Tree,  Boston. 
Pcupiicr  Hard,  Canada. 
Pcupiicr  a  Fcuillcs  vcrnissecs,  Fr. 


TSetuldcece. 


-    1677 
-  1677 


LNUS  Tourn.  X  » 
THE  ALDER. 

Y.i'litliE  Species  L. 
Aunc,  Fr 
Eric,  Ger. 
Ontano,  Ital. 
Aliso,  Span. 

glutinosa  Gartn.  *t     Europe 

pi.  278.  fig.  1538.   1678 
The  glutinous,  or  common,  Alder. 

\\,'tnlns  .\'hius  L. 

\\{'tnla  ewarginata  Ehrh. 

A'lnus  Kay. 

Aunc,  Fr. 

CicHichtc  ICtse,  Elser,  Schwartz  Erie,  Ger. 

Eisenboom,  Dutch. 

Alno,  Ontano,  Ital. 

Aliso,  Alamo  nfgro,  Span. 

Varieties  5!  -   1G78 

2  emarginata  Willd.  *t 
S  laciniata  JCiVW.  5f 

A.  g.  incisa  Hort.  fig.  1538. 

4  (/uercifolia  JFiVW.  1 

5  oxyacanthaefolia  ¥  fig.  1539. 

A.  nxyacnnthcpfdia  Lodd.  Cat. 

6  macrocarpa  ¥ 

A.  tnacroci'irpa  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  foliis  variegatis  Hurt,  t 
Other  Varieties. 


PaBe 

2.  (ii.)  oblongata  Willd.  &  %     Hungary 

1687 

The  oblong-A'flwrd  Aldor. 

A'ln?ts  fal.  oblong.,  ffC.,  Bauh. 
A.fol.  ovato-lanccol.,  SfC.,  Mill. 
Langliche  Else,  Ger. 

Variety  S   5f  -          -   1687 

2  foliis  ellipticis  Ait.  3fc  ¥ 
A.  pumila  Lodd.  Cat. 

3.  incana  Willd.  *    N.  Am.  f.  1543.   1687 
The  hoary-/t'a»rd  Alder. 

"  "--•-  A'lnus  var.  incana  L.  Sp.  PI. 
incana  L.  Supp. 

,..j 3  incano,  SfC.,  Bauh. 

Betula  viridis  Vill. 

Wcisse  Erie, 'Grave  Else,   Weisse  EUer, 
Ger. 

Varieties  ¥          -  -   1688 

2  laciniata  Lodd.  Cat.    It 

3  glauca  3£ 

A.  glauca  Michx. 

Rt!/ula  incana  var.  glauca  Ait. 

Black  Alder,  Amer. 

4  angulata  Ait.  *£ 

Other  Varieties. 
?  1. 

A.  americana  Lodd.  Cat. 
?  2. 

A.  canade'nsis  Lodd.  Cat. 

A.  rubra  Lodd.  Cat. 

4.  serrulata  Willd.  a     North  America 

fig.  1544.  1688 

The  &&w-lcaved  Alder. 

'Rttula  serrulata  Ait. 
TZtttula  rugdsa  Ehrh. 
?  A.  americana  Lodd.  Cat. 
?  A.  canadensis  Lodd.  Cat. 
Common  Aider,  Amer. 
Hazel-leaved  Alder. 

5.  undulata  Wittd.  &     Canada        -  1689 

The  vra.ve&-leaved  Alder. 
Betula  crlspa  Ait. 
Be'/w/rt  A'lnus  var.  crlspa  Michx. 
A.  crtspa  Pursh. 

6.  cordifolia  Lodd.  *£     Calabria 

pi.  281.  fig.  1545.  1689 

The  heart-leaved  Alder. 
A.  cordata  Tenore. 

7.  viridis  Dec.  &  Hungary  f.  1546.  168 

The  green-leaved  Alder. 

A.  ovata  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 
A .  fruticbsa  S  chm  idt . 
Bltoto  ovata  Schrank. 
TSetula  A' Ino-Ketube  Ehrh. 
Uetula  viridis  Hort. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  A'lnus.   1690 

A.  obtusif&Ha  Rat/lc.    Banks  of  the  Jumna. 
^.elonfiataKo^.    Cashmere. 


II.  tfE'TULA  Town.  *  % 
THE  BIRCH. 

Jionlcau,  Fr. 

Bdula,  Ital. 

Abedul,  Span. 

Bctitlla,  Port. 

Birle,  Gi>r. 

7>VrA,  Hutch. 

L'/VA-,  Danish  and  St-otch. 

Biork,  B»rk,  Swedish. 

Serena,  Russian. 

Brxvza,  Polish. 

o  2 


-  1690 
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Leaves  small.     Natives  chief.y  of  Europe. 

1.  alba£.  t  Europe  f.  1547.  1550.  1691 

The  white,  or  common,  Birch. 
B.  pubesccns  Ehrh. 
Kitula  Ray. 
B.  ii'tnensis  Rafin. 
Bouleau  commun,  Fr. 
Gemeine  Birke,  Gr. 

Varieties  Z          -  -   1691 

2  pendula  Sm.  ±  pi.  282. 
The  weeping  Birch. 
B.  pendula  Roth. 
B.  vcrrucbsa  Ehrh. 
B.  pcndulis  vlrgulis  Loes. 
:3  pubescens  3f   fig.  1548. 
B.  pubesccns  Ehrh. 

4  pontica  5?   %  1549. 

B.  pontica  Lodd.  Cat. 

5  wrticifolia  *£ 

B.  urticifolia  Lodd.  Cat. 

6  dalecarlica  />.  Supp.    $ 

7  macrocarpa  Willd.   % 

8  foliis  variegatis  Dumviif.    tit 

Other  Varieties. 

2.  daiirica  Pall  *  *  Dauria  f.  155G.  1704 

The  Daurian  Birch. 

B.  exctlsa  canadcnsis  Wang. 
Bouleau  de  Siberie,  Fr. 

Variety  &   *          -  -   1705 

2  parvifolia  &  *E 

3.  fruticosa  Pall,  afe    Eastern  Siberia,  &c. 

fig.  1557.   1705 
The  shrubby  Birch. 

B.  humilis  Schrank. 

B.  qucbeccensis  Schrift.  der  Ges.  Naturf. 

4.  piimila  L.  &    Canada   fig.  1558.   1705 

The  hairy  dwarf  Birch. 
B.  iiana  Kalm. 

5  nana  £.  a  Lapland,  &c.  f.  1559.  1705 

The  dwarf  Birch. 

B.  nana  Succorum  Bromel. 

B.  No.  259.  Amm.  Ruth. 

B.  pal&stris  piimila,  $c.,  Cels. 

Variety  3fe  -   1706 

2  stricta  Lodd.  Cat.  & 


6.  glandulosa  Michx.  &     Canada       -  1707 

The  glandular  Jranclted  Birch. 

Leaves  large.    Natives  qf  North  America. 

7.  (a.)  populifolia  Ait.  %    North  America 

pi.  283.  fig.  1560.   1707 
The  Poplar-leaved  Birch. 
B.  acumindta  Ehrh. 
B.  Unta  Du  Roi. 
White  Birch  and  Oldfield  Birch,  Amer. 

Varieties  Z  -   1707 

2  laciniitta  X 

B.  laciniuta  Lodd.  Cat. 

3  pendula  ¥ 

B.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat. 

8.  papyracea  Ait.  %     North  America 

pi.  284.  fig.  1561.  1708 

The  Paper  Birch. 

B.  papyrifera  Michx. 

B.  lanceolata  Hort. 

B.  riibra  Lodd.  Cat. 

B.  canaddnsis  Lodd.  Cat. 

B.  n)gra  of  the  Paris  Nurseries. 

Canoe  Birch,  White  Birch,  Amer. 


I'ajje 

Varieties  $          -  -    1708 

2  fiisca  ^     Carolina. 

B.  fAtca  Bosc. 

3  trichoclada  Hort.  "jf 

4  platyphylla  J/or/.  $ 

9.  nigra  Z/.  ^     North  America 

pi.  285,  286.  fig.  1562,  1563.   1710 

The  black  Birch. 

B.  lanuldsa  Michx.  Fl. 
?  B.  riibra  Michx.  Arb. 
B.  aneulata  Lodd.  Cat. 
Red  Birch,  Amer. 

10.  excelsa  //.  Kcw.  ^     North  America 

fig.  1564,  1565.   1711 
The  tall  Birch. 

B.  Ihtea  Michx. 
V  B.  n\gra  Du  Roi. 
Yelloiu  Birch,  Amer. 

11.  lentaZ.  ¥     N.  Amer.    f.  1566.   1713 

The  pliant  Birch. 

B.  carpinifolia  Ehrh. 
B.  iiigra  Du  Roi. 

Black  Birch,  Cherry  Birch,  Canada  Birch, 
Street  Birch,  Mountain  Mahogany,  Amer. 
Bouleau  Mdrisier,  Fr. 


App. 


Species  of  Birch  not  yet  introduced. 
1714 


/}.  Bhojpiiffra  \Vn\\.     Kainaon. 
B.  aciiniinata  Walt.    Nepal. 

/}.  cvlimlrnstachva.     Kamaon. 
II.  resinlfcra.     Kunawar. 


)  or  Cupuliferce.     1715 


I.  QUE'RCUSL.  ¥  *  *  »j*  171  5.  1717 
THE  OAK. 

lV<?x  Tourn. 

Sitber  Tourn. 

Derw,  Celtic. 

Aaack,  Ac,  Saxon. 

Al,  Alon,  Allun,  Hebrew. 

Drus,  Greek. 

Chene,  Fr. 

Eiche,  Ger. 

Eik,  Dutch. 

duercia,  Ital. 

Encina,  Span. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 
§  i.    Ro&Mr.    British   Oaks.  %     17:30,  17:31 

1.  pedunculata  Willd.  %     Britain 

pi.  287,  288,  289.    fig.  1567.    I5SI, 
1582.  1731.    1740 

The  common,  or  peduncled,  British  Oak. 
Q.  \\6bnr  L. 

Q.  R.  pedunculatum  Mart. 
Q.fcc'mina  Roth. 
Q.  racemdsa  N.  Du  Ham. 
Q.  cwM  longo  pendunculo  Bauh. 
Q.  UAncris  Dalech. 
Qudrcus  Fuchs. 
Q.  navalis  Burnet. 
CMnc  blanc,  Secondat. 
Chine  a  Grappcs,  Cht'ncfcmcllc,  G  ravelin, 

Fr. 

,S7//-/  Eiclic,  frith  Eiche,  Thai  Eit 
Eiche,  l\'ald  Eiche,  Ger. 
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I'nr'n-ties   %  -  -1731 

pubi'scens  l.nd,l.  C'nt.  ¥ 

3  tastigiata  ¥  pi.  290. 

Q.fasligit'iett  Lam.  Diet. 

(}.  )ii/ra»iidiilis  llort. 

Cltiiie  Cypres,  Chine  dcs  1'i/rcnvcs, 

4  penduia  t  fig.  1568. 
The  weeping  Oak. 

Q.pe'nifulii  Lodd.  fat. 
.-)  heterophylla  $  tig.  1560.  1570. 
Q.  fnlicifdlia  Hort. 
O,.  luriHiiita  Lodd.  Cat. 
Q.  filietfolia  Hort. 
Q.  7v//;/.;.v.vi  //orf. 

6  foliis  variegatis    X,otW.   Cetf.     T 

7  purpurea  3f 

Q.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat. 

8  Hodginsw  Lodd.  Cat.   ± 

9  dulcis.  ^ 

CA^ne  <«  Feuillcs  cadit'iues,  presque  scssiles, 
Dralet. 

Other  Varieties. 

•>.  sessiliflora  ^a/.  ±  Britain  pi.  291,292, 
293.  fig.  1572,  1585,  1586       -  1736 
The  sessile-flowered  Oak. 
Q.  llobur  Willd. 
Q.  R.  var.  sessile  Mart. 
Q.  sessilis  Ehrh. 

Q.  platyphyllos,  mas  ctfwm.,  Dalech. 
Q.  latifolia  mas,fyc.,  Bauh. 
Q.  regalis  Burnet. 
Chene  male,  Sccondat. 
Chestnut  Oak,  Bay  Oak. 
Chene  rourc  or  rouvre,  Durclin,  Fr. 
Stcinr  Eiche,  Gcjncinc  Eiche,  Spat    Eiche, 
Winter  Eiche,  Durr  Eiche,  Both  Eiche, 
Berg  Eiche,  Ger. 
Quercia  vera,  Ital. 
Roble,  Span. 

Varieties  ±  -    1736 

2  pubescens  ¥  fig.  1573. 
Q.  s.  var.  /3  Sm. 
Q.  pubescens  Willd. 
Q.  R.  lanugindsnm  Lam.  Diet. 
The  Durmast,  Mart.  Fl.  Rust. 

Other  J'ariefies         -  -     1737 

1  Le  Chene  a  Trochets,  or  Chene 

a  petits  Glands,  Bosc. 

2  Le  Chene  a    Feuilles  decoupc'es, 

Bosc. 

3  Le  Chene  laineux,  or  Chene  des 

Collines,  Hnsc 

4  Le  Chene  noiratre,  Bosc. 

Mr.  Bree's  Varieties.          -  1738 


aica  Willd. 


Pyrenees 

fig.  1696.    1842 


The  Pyrenean  Oak. 

Q.  Taii/.in  Pers. 
Q.  nigra  Thore. 
().  T'.isa  Bosc. 
Q.  stolon>Jcra  Lapcyr. 
Chine  noir,  Sccondat. 

Varieties         -  -   1844 

1  With  large  acorns,  on  pedun- 

cles, axillary  and   terminal, 
A7.  Du  Ham. 

2  With  axillary  acorns  of  a  middle 

si 7.0,  N.  Du  llntn. 


fj  With  small  rtcorns,  on  long  ra- 

cemes,  AT.  I)n  Hani. 
Q.  Tttftzin  laciniftta  Dcsvanx. 
d.  Tauzin  digitata  Dcsvaux. 

4.  apcnnina  Lam.  %  Lyons  fig.  1698.  1844 

The  Aj>ennine  Oak. 

().  eonglomerdta  IVr-,. 
CMne  liii-crnut,  Fr. 

5.  £'sculus  L.  *£     South  of  Europe 

pi.  294.  fig.  1699,  1670.   1844 
The  Esculus,  or  Italian,  Oak. 

I'/idgns  V.'ao/l/fx  itKis  ctfccm.  Dalech. 
CMne  grec,  Fr. 

Varieties  -   1845 

§  ii.    Ctrris.    Mossy-cupped,  or  Turkey,  Oaks. 
¥   1  1730.    1846 

6.  6'erris  L.  ¥     France 

pi.  295,  296,  297.  fig.  1702.   1846 

The  bitter,  or  mossy-cupped,  Onk. 

Q.  crinlta  a  and  fa  Lam.  Diet. 

Q.  Haltp/itafos  Juss. 

Q.  burgundlaca,  &c.,  Bauh. 

Q.  Ce'rris  Pllnii,  $c.,  Lob. 

Cerrus  Dalech. 

The  Turkey  Oak,  the  Iron   or  Wainscot 

Oak. 

Chine  Cerrfs,  CMne  de  Bourgogne,  Fr. 
Burgundische  Eiche ;  Cerr-eiche,  Ger. 

Varieties  *t  -  1847 

*  Foliage  deciduous. 

a.  Leaves  pinnatijid  or  sinuatcd.    Cups 
of  the  Acorns  mossy. 

1  vulgaris  *£     fig.  1702. 

Q.  C.fronddsa  Mill. 

Subvarieties  ^ 

See  fig.  1703,  1704, 1705,  and 
1706.  in  p.  1846,  1847. 

2  pendula  Neill.  *t     fig.  1 707. 
The  pendulous,  or  weeping,   Turkey 

Oak. 

3  variegata  Lodd.  Cat.  ± 

b.  Leaves  dentate.    Cups  of  the  Acorns 
bristly. 

4  austriaca  ±  fig.  1708.  pi.  298. 

Q.  austriaca  Willd. 

Q.  Ce'rris  Host,  a.  and  ft  No.  28. 

Q.  crinita  >y  Cerris  L. 

8.  calycc  f/Lspido,'$c.,  Bauh. 
errus  Clus. 
Ctrriminvris  rdmulus  cum  fiore, 

Ger. 

Ce'rris  PKrni  rninbre  glande  Lob. 
V.'gilops  mindrc gldndc  Dod. 
llaifphl&os  Cerris  fcc'mina  Da- 
lech. 

5  cana  major  ¥  fig.  1709. 

Q.  cdna  mdjor  Lodd.  Cat. 

6  cana  minor  !t 

Q.  cdna  minor  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  Ragnal  ^ 
The  Ragnal  Oak. 

Q.  Ragnal  Lodd.  Cat. 

**  Foliage  subevergreen.  Leaves  dcntnlc. 
Acorns  with  bristly  f«/w. 

8  fulhamensis    ¥    pi.   299,    300, 

301.  fig.  1710,  1711. 
TheFulham  Oak. 

Q.  C.  denlata  \Vat>. 

Q.  C.  tiybrida  ?•«; .  dentuta  Swt. 
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9  Lucombe«na  ¥  pi.  300.  303, 
3O4,  305.  fig.  1712,  1713, 
1714. 

The  Lucombe  Oak. 
Q.  LucombeHna.  Suit. 
Q.  exonidnsis  Lodd.  Cat. 
The    Evergreen   Turkey  Oak,  the 
Devonshire  Oak,  the  Exeter  Oak. 

***  Foliage  evergreen,  or  very  nearly  so. 
Leaves  varying  from  dentate  to  sinuate. 
Cups  of  the  Acorns  bristly. 

10  L.  crispa  1  pi.  306.   fig.  1715. 

1717.  c,  1718. 
The  new  Lucombe  Oak. 

Q.  Lucombeana.  crispa  Hort. 

11  L.  suberosa  1  fig.  1717a. 

Q.  L.  suberdsa  Hort. 

12  L.  incisa  ±  fig.  1717.  6. 

Q.  L.  incisa  Hort. 
J3  L.  dentata  1  fig.  1716. 

Q.  L.  dentata  Hort. 
14  heterophylla  1  fig.  1719. 

Q.  L.  heterophylla  Hort. 
Other  Varieties. 
Q  C.  bullata. 
The  blistered,  or  rough-leaved,  Turkey 

Oak. 
Q.  C.  dentata  p£ndula. 

7.  ^'gilops  L.  %     Greece,  &c. 

pi.  307, 308.  fig.  1721.   1861 

The  ^Egilops,  or  Valonia,  Oak. 
Q.  orientalis,  &c.,  Tourn. 
JE'gilops  sive  wrrus  mds  C.  Bauh. 
VcTani  Tourn. 
Glcins  Ctrri  Dalech. 
The  Great  Prickly-cupped  Oak. 
Chine  Vclani,  Fr. 
Chcne  Velanede,  Bosc. 
Knoppcr  Eiche,  Ger. 

Varieties  %         -  .  1862 

2  pendula  ¥ 

3  latifolia  Hort.  ¥ 

§  iii.    Alice.    White  American  Oaks.  ¥ 

1730.    1863 

8.  alba  L.   *     North  America  pi.  309. 

fig.  1722.  a,  1723.  1726,1727.  1864 
The  American  white  Oak. 
Q.  alba  virginiana  Park. 
Q.  a.  pinnatjfida  Walt. 
Q.  palustris  Marsh. 
Ch&ne  lilanc  de  V Amtrique,  Fr. 
Weisse  Eiche,  Ger. 

Varieties  ¥  -    1864 

1  pinnatifida  Michx.  3?  f.  1723.  a. 

Q.  tilba  Ban. 

Q.  virginiana  Catesb. 

Q.  a.  palustris  Marsh. 

2  repanda  McA*.  3f    fig.  1723.  fc, 

1724. 

9.  olivaeformis  Miclix.  *     Banks  of  the 

Hudson         -  fig.  1730.  1869 

The  olive-8haped-/rwtted  American  Oak. 
The  mossy-cupped  Oak,  Amer. 

10.  macrocarpa  WiM.  ¥     United  States 
pi.  310.  fig.  1722.6,1731.  1869 
The  large-fruited  American  Oak. 

The  over-cup  while  Oak,  Bur  Oak,  Amer. 
C/ienc  a  gros  Glands,  Chine  f  rise,  Fr. 
Gross-fruchtigc  Eiche,  Ger. 


Page 

11.  obtusiloba  Michx.  *t    North  America 

pi.  3  11.  fig.  1732.  1722.  c.    1870 

The  blunt-lobed-/<»a»ed,  or  Post,  Oak. 
Q.  stellata  Willd. 

Iron  Oak,  Box  white  Oak,  American  Tur- 
key Oak,  Upland  white  Oak,  Amer. 

12.  lyrata  Walt.  Z     North  America 

fig.  1733,  1734.  1871 
The  lyrate,  or  over-cup,  Oak. 

Swamp  Post  Oak,  Water  white  Oak,  Amer. 

§  iv.   Prlnus.    Chestnut  Oaks.   *t  1730.    1872 

13.  Prinus  L.  Z     North  America     1872 
The  Prinus,  or  Chestnut-leaved,  Oak. 

Varieties.  Z 

1  palustris  Michx.  Fl  %    pi.  312. 

fig.  1735.          -          1872 
Q.  P.  palustris  Michx.  Syl. 
Q.  Prlnos  L. 

Q.  castancatfdliis,  Sfc.,  Pluk. 
The    Swamp   Chestnut    Oak,    the 
Chestnut  white  Oak. 

2  monticola  Michx.  Fl.  Z  pi.  3  13. 

fig.  1736.     -  -   1873 

Q.  P.  monticola  Michx.  fil. 
Q.  montana  Willd. 
Q.  Prmws  Sm. 
The^  Rock  Chestnut  Oak. 

3  acuminata  Michx.  FL  ¥  f.1737. 

1875 

Q.  P.  acuminata  Michx.  fil. 
Q.  Castanea  Willd. 
The  yellow  Oak. 

4  pumila  Michx.  Fl.  £  fig.  1738. 

1722.  e.  -  1875 

Q.  P.  Chinquapin  Michx.  fil. 
Q.  Chinquapin  Pursh. 
Q.  prinoides  Willd. 
The  Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf  Chest- 

nut, Oak. 

5  tomentosa  Michx.  Fl.  *£  pi.  314. 

fig.  1722.  <f,  1739.         1876 
Q.  P.  discolor  Michx.  fil. 
Q.  bicolor  Willd. 
Q.  Michauxi  Nult. 
The  Swamp  white  Oak. 

§  v.    Rubrcc.    Red  American  Oaks.  $ 

1730.  1877. 

14.  riibra  L.  ¥     North  America  pi.  315, 

316,  317.  fig.  1740.  to  1744.      1877 

Pluk. 

Varieties  ¥  -  -  1877 

Q.  rubra  latifolia  ft 
Q.  riibra  L. 
The  Champion  Oak. 
Q,.  rubra  montana  3f 
The  mountain  red  Oak. 

15.  coccfnea  Willd.    3:     South  America 

pi.  318,  319.  fig.  1746,  1747,  1748. 

1879 
The  scarlet  Oak. 

Q.  riibra  /S  Ait. 

16.  ambfgua  Willd.  ¥     North  America 

pi.  320.  fig.  1749.  1881 

The  ambiguous,  or  #»•<•//,  Oak. 
Q.  borcalis  Michx. 


The  red,  or  Champion,  Oak. 

Q.  E'sculi  divisura,  fyc., 
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17.  falcata  Michx.  ¥     North  America 

fig.  1750,  1751.   1882 
The  sickle-shaped,  or  Spanish,  Oak. 
(j.  discolor  Ait. 
Q.  elonguta  Willcl. 
Q.  lyrala  Lodd.  Cut. 
Q.  cuneiita  Wang. 
Q.  /,-//«Art  Willd. 
77(i'  downy-leaved  Oak, 

18.  tinctoria  Jf  "///</.  ¥     North  America 

pi.  321.  fig.  1753,  1754-.   188 4 

The  Quercitron,  or  Dyer's  Oak. 
(J.  rirtfinitijia.  >S'C.,  Pluk. 
Q.  ,//.«•«/«>•  Willd. 
The  black  Oak,  Amer. 
Chene  lies  Tcinturiers,  Fr. 

Varieties  £  -   1885 

1  angulosa  MIC/J*.  2  f.  1753,  1754 

Q.  nlgra  Parsh. 
Q.  americana  Pluk. 
Q.  velutrna  Lam.  Diet. 
Q.  tinctoria  Bart. 

2  sinuosa    Michx.    ±     fig.  1755, 

1756,  1757. 
Q.  ntgra  Wang. 

19.  palustris  Willd.  ¥     North  America 

pi.  322.  fig.  1758,  1759.   1887 

»The  Marsh,  or  Pin,  Oak. 
Q.  montuna  Lodd.  Cat. 
Q.  Bantsten  Lodd.  Cat. 

20.  Catcsb<e*t  Willd.  %      North  America 

fig.  1762,  1763.  1889 

The  barren  Scrub  Oak. 

().  ri'bra  /3  Abb.  and  Sm. 
Q.  E'sculi  divis:ira,  $c.,  Cat. 

§  vi.   Nigree.   Black  American  Oaks.  3f  3& 
17  SO.    1890 

21.  nigra  £.  2    North  America 

fig.  1764,  1765.   1890 

The  black  Jack  Oak.  ' 

Q.  maryidndfca,  Sfc.,  Ray. 
Q.ferruf-hiea  Michx. 
Q.  aqudtica  Lodd.  Cat. 
Barrens  Oak,  Amcr. 

22.  aquatica  Soland.  *t     North   America 

fig.  1767.   1892 
The  Water  Oak. 

Q.Jdlfis  cuneifdrmilus,  $c.,  Gron. 
Q.  Julio  non  scrruto,  $c.,  Cat. 
Q.  nJfftti  Willd. 
Q.  uligindsa  Wangh. 

Varieties  3f  -  1892 

2  nana  ±  fig.  1767. 
The  dwarf  jagged  Oak. 

Q.  aquatica  Sm. 
Q.  a.  clortgdta  Ait. 
Q.  dentuta  Bart. 
Q.  7?^'w«  Willd. 

3  maritima  Mic/i.r.  ¥ 

Q.  hemisphee' rica  Willd. 

0//«er  Varieties. 
See  fig.  1767,  1768. 

3.  /licifolia  H'angti.  &      North  America 
fig.  1 770.  1893 

The  Holly-leaved,  or  Bear,  Oak. 
Q.  Ranistcri  Michx. 
?  Q.  aquiitii-a  Abb.  et  Sm. 
/>/«<•£  Scrub  Oak,  Dwarf  red  Oak,  Amor. 


24.  heterophylla  Michx.  ¥   N.  Amer.    1894 

The  various-leaved,  ,,r  ISartram't,  Oak. 

25.  agrifolia  Willd.  ft  North  America  1894 

The  prickly -leaved  American  Oak. 

§  vii.    P/tullos.    Willow  Oaks.    1730.    1894 

26.  Phellos  L.  *E     North  America 

pi.  323.  fin.  1771.   1894 
The  Willow  Oak. 

Q.  virginiana,  8fC.,  Pluk. 
Q.  riex  maryli'uidica  Kay. 

Varieties  *t   ft          -         -    1895 

1  sylvaticus  Michx.  ±  fig.  1774. 

2  latifolius  Lodd.  Cat.    ±  pi.  324. 

3  humilis  Pursh.  ft 

4  serfceus  j* 

Q.  WK-V/O*  Sm. 

().'  kvmOior  MilicUfoKil  Mi-im. 
The  Highland  Willow  Oak. 
Q.  sericea  Willd. 
y.  |)«»>ii/rt  Mirhx. 
TAe  running  Oak. 

5  cindreus.  V    ft    fig.  1773. 

(')!  1'!  ^  ci'n^rrtw  Ait. 

(J.  ArVmi/M  Walt. 

Q.  ri/i^rfu  Willcl. 

'VA.   {•/./««</  Willow  Oak. 

G  maritimus  Michx. 

Q.  maritima  Willd. 


27.  (P.)  /aurifolia  Willd.  t     N.  America 

fig.  1776.   1897 
The  Laurel-leaved  Oak. 

The  Laurel  Oak,  Swamp  Willow  Oak. 

Variety  2  -  -   1897 

2  hybrida  Michx.  $    fig-  1775. 
y.  i.  a.  otoiwa  Alt. 

28.  imbricata  JftV/rf.   ^     North  America 

fig.  1777.  1898 

The  Shingle  Oak. 

Q.  latifulia  Hort. 

Laurel    Oak,    Field- Cup  Oak,  Jack  Oak, 

Mack  Jack  Oak,  Amer. 
Chene  d  Latles,  Fr. 

B.    Leaves  evergreen. 

§  viii.   Tlex.   Holm,  or  Holly,  Oaks,  f  m  1899 
a.  Natives  qf  Europe. 

29.  Plex  L.  1     South  of  Europe 

pi.  325.  fig.  1781.   1899 
The  common  evergreen,  or  Holm,  Oak. 
IV<:'.r  arbdrea  Bauh. 
L1  Yeuse.  or  Cftcnc  vert,  Fr. 
Steine  Eiche,  Ger. 
Elice,  Ital. 
Encina,  Span. 

Varieties  1  -  1899 

1  integrifolia  ? 

Smllax,  Butch. 
Siiber  secvndus  Matth. 

2  serratifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  1  f.1778. 

IVfx  Matth. 

3/agifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  1  ft  £ .  1779. 
Phellodrus  Matth. 
IVf*,  No.  3.  Du  Ham. 

4  crispa  JLoJd.  Caf.  1   m 

5  Intifulia   Lodd.  Cat.  1     pi.  396. 

fig.  1780. 
Q.  I.  oblonga  Hort. 
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G  longifolia    Lodd.     Cut.     ? 

pi.  327. 

Q.  I.  siilicffdlia  Hort. 
7  variegata  Hort.  f.  * 
Other  Varieties 


30.  Bairbta  Desf. 


-   1900 


Barbary 
fig.  1783,  1784.  1905 

The  sweet  Acorn  Oak. 
?  riex  mAjor  Clus. 
Chene  d  Glands  doux,  Chene  Ballote,  Fr. 

31.  gramuntiaZ/.  1  *     Spain,  &c. 

pi.  328.  fig.  1787,  1788.   1906 

The  Holly-leaved  Grammont  Oak. 

?  riexf  dliis  rotundioribus,  SfC.,  Magn. 
Chene  ile  Grammont,  Fr. 
Wallenblattrigc  Eiche,  Ger. 
Encina  dulce,  Gouetta,  Span. 

32.  coccifera  L.  *     South  of  Europe 

fig.  1789,  1790,  1791,  1792.   1908 
The  Kermes,  or  Berry-  bearing,  Oak. 
I7ej  coccifera  Cam. 
riex  aculedta  cocciglandifera  Garid. 
Y~lex  coccigera,  Ger. 
Chtne  aux  Kermes,  Fr. 
Kermes  Eiche,  Ger. 

33.  pseudo-coccifera  Desf.  1   *     Algiers 

fig.  1794.    1911 

The  false  berrv  -bearing,  or  Kermes,  Oak. 
Chfne  n  'faux  Kennes,  Fr. 
Stechernde  Eiche,  Ger. 

3k  Suber  L.  *     South  of  Europe 

pi.  329,  330.   fig.  1797,  1798.  1800. 

1911 

The  Cork  Tree. 
Suber  Cam. 
Suber  Prinus  Matth. 
Suber  latifdlium,  $c.,  Du  Ham. 
Chene  Liege,  Fr. 
Kork  Eiche,  Ger. 
Alcernoque,  Span. 

Varieties  1  -          -   1911 

2  latifolium  1 

Siiber  lalifblium,  #c.,  Bauh. 

3  angustifolium  i   fig.  1798. 

Suber  angustijblium  Bauh. 

4  dentatum  t   pi.  331.   fig.  1797. 

Q.  Pseiido-Suber.of  Muswell  Hill. 

35.  Pseuclo-Siiber  Desf.  1    Tuscany,  &c. 
fig.  1801.  1917 

The  False-  Cork  Oak. 

Chene  faux  Liege,  Chene  de  Gibraltar,  Fr. 
Unachte  Kork  Eiche,  Ger. 


b.    Natives  of  North  America. 
§  ix.    Virtntes.    Live  Oaks.  1    1730.    1918 

36.  virens  Ait.  1     North  America 

pi.  332.  fig.  1802,1803.  1918 
The  green,  or  Live,  Oak. 
Q.  Polios  13  L. 
Q.  sempervlrens  Banistor. 


37.   myrtifolia  Willd. 

Tin-  Myrtlp-le.iviil  O.,k. 


Carolina       -   1920 


c.  Natives  of  XfjMf. 

§  x.    Lanuta;.      Woolly,  or  downy,  leaved 

Oaks.  1  1730.    1920 

38.  lanata  S»i.  1     Upper  Nepal 

fig.  1804.   1920 

The  \vooMy-lcaved  Nepal  Oak. 
Q.  lanugindsa  D.  Don. 
Q.  Banja  Ham.  MSS. 
?  Q.  oblonguta  D.  Don. 
?  Q.  incdna  Royle. 

39.  annulata  Sm.  1     Upper  Nepal 

fig.  1805.   1921 

The  ring-cupped  Oak. 

Q.  Phulfata  limn.  MSS. 
?  Q.  Kamroopn  D.  Dun. 
Q.  glauca  Lodd.  Cat. 
'•  Q-  glauca  Thunb. 
?  Q.  acuminata  Hort. 

App.  i.  Oaks  in  British  Gardens,  not  refer- 
able, with  certainty,  to  any  of  the  vhor<- 
Sections.  IE  1  -  1922 

40.  Turner*  Willd.  ¥  Thibet  f.  1806.  1922 

Turner's  Oak. 

Q.  hybrida  Hort. 
Chene  de  Turner,  Fr. 
Turnersche  Eiche,  Ger. 

41.  hybrida  nana  3f     Hybrid 

fig.  1810,  1811.   1924 

The  dwarf  hybrid  Oak. 

Q.  hybrida  Lodd.  Cat. 

A  hybrid  between  Q.  pcdunculdta  and  Q. 

riex,  Hort.  Soc.Gard. 
Q.  hhmilis  Hort. 
Q.ndna  Hort. 

42.  Fontanesw  Guss.  ¥     Calabria 

fig.  1813.   1925 
Desfontaine's  Oak. 

Q.  pseudo-coccifera  of  Catros,  &c. 

43.  ?  australis  Link.  1     Gibraltar 

fig.  1814.   1925 
The  southern  Oak. 

44.  Cook«  i     Gibraltar  fig.  1815.   1926 

Captain  Cook's  Oak. 

45.  falkenbergensis  Booth.  *£  Falkenberg 

1926 
The  Falkenberg  Oak. 

App.  ii.    European  kinds  of  Onlis,  not  yet  in- 
troduced.         -  -    19'2G 


O./aglnea  I.  am.    Spain,    fip.  ISlii 
fla  Lam.  Diet. 

f>h<?liod,-i/s  ,;ihi  aiigiaUfbHo,  etc., 

O.  a-cilnpifolia  Per 


Dalecb. 


S)i;iin 


pe.. 
CM  d  Femllu  f  BaOof 

Q.  Braisn  Bosc.  Between  1'eri^ueux  and  Bordmux 

Chfne  Brnsse,  at  NanH>. 

Chfnf  mrin,  Bnnaini. 
O  viminalis  Bnsc.  Jura. 

Chfiie  Saulc,  Chfne  O.si.r,  Chin,  ,!.•  H.,i,;  Fr. 
Q.  aspera  Rote. 

Lt  Chfne  ,ipre,  Fr. 
Ch«ne  I^zermien,  BOK. 
Ch6ne  Castillan,  Bosc.    Spain. 
Q.  lusitanica  Lamh.    Portugal,     fip.  1SI7. 


Gitlla,  tire  Rbbur  nU 
Thr  PnrliiK>ir*r  ' 

flifi,i'<lll  I'nrhi 
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Q.  prdtina  Pen.    Portugal,     fig.  1813. 

V-KlfOcaBosc. 
Q.  calvcma  Pair.     France 
Q.  exp'insa  Pair. 
Q.  rotundifolia  iMm.     Spain. 

T/u  rountl-len i-e,l  Spaniih  Oak. 

Chr-iie  A  Feuillet  rondca. 
0.  hiimilis  IMIU.     Portugal. 

The  dwarf  Portuguese  Oak. 

O.  pfdem  fix  tiiperam  Bauh. 

fWur  7.,  tire  O.-pnmila  Clus. 

Chfnt  pygme-e,  Fr. 


App.  iii.    African  Oaks   which  have  not  yet 
been  introduced.  -      1  928 


App.  iv.    Oaks  of  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  not 
yet  introduced.  -       1928 

Q.  infectoria  Oliv.    fig.  1819,  1820. 


•     fiK- 
:J  Will 


i  Guiles,  Fr. 
F ilrber  Eiche,  Ger. 

g.  Libani  O/iY.    Mount  Lebanon,    fig.  1826. 
Q..  rfgida  Willd.    Caramania. 

?  IV«  aculeata,  AC.,  Tourn. 
9.  iWrica  Stev.    Georgia. 
Q.  castanesefolia  C.  A.  Meyer.    Mazanderan. 
^.  mong<51ica  Fitch.    Tartary. 


App.  v.    Himalayan  Oaks  not  yet  introduced. 

1933 

«?.  si.icata  Sm.     Nepal,    fig.  1828. 

Q.  Kiuumata  Box. 

Q.  A'rcula  Ham.  MSS. 
Q.  obtusifolia  D.  Don.  Nepal 
Q.  grandifblia  D.  Don.  Nepal,  fig.  1829. 

The  ilagiuiliu-karrd  Oak. 
Q.  velutina  Lindl.    Tavoy.    fig.  1830. 
9.  Iamell6sa  Sm.     Nepal,    fig.  1831. 

Q.  imbricfita  Ham.  MSS. 
^.  semicarpif6Iia  Sm.    Nepal,    fig.  1832. 

Cassina  Ham.  MSS. 

App.  vi.    Oaks  of  Japan,  Cochin-  China,  and 
China,  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

1935 

Q.  glabra  Thunb.    Japan. 

Q.  concentrica  Lour.    Cochin-China 

Q.  acuta  Thunb.    Japan. 

Q.  serrita  Thunb.    Japan. 

Q.  glauca  Thunb.    Japan. 

Ka,  no  Ki  Keempf. 
Q.  cuspidata  Thunb.    Japan. 

Sui,  rulffb  Sxi  no  Ki,  Ksunpf. 

Vagus  fiilio  Vriixini  Ktempf. 
Q.  dentala  Thitnh.     Japan. 

Koku  Kxmpf. 
Q.  chint5nsis  Hunge.     China. 
Q.  obovata  Bunge.    Near  Pekin. 

App.  vii.    Oaks   of  Java,    Sumatra,  and  the 
Molucca  Isles,  not  yet  introduced.  -   1  936 

O.  sundaica  Blume.    Java,    fig,  1833,  1831. 

TheSundaOak. 
Q.  pruin6sa  nlume.    fig.  1836. 

The  frosty  Oak. 

Q.  angustata  lilume.    Gede.    fig.  1835. 
-- 


Q.  pallida  Blume.   Ged6.    fig.  1837,  1838. 

The  pale  Oak. 
Q.  elegans  Blume.    Bantam,    fig.  1832. 

The  elegant  Oak. 
«.  placentiiria  Hlun,,:    Gedd.     fig.  1840. 

The  placenta-c«m«;d  Oak. 
O.  glabw-rima  lilume.    Ged^.    fig.  1842. 

The  smoothest  -It;  ircd  Oak. 
y.  r.M-'ita  lHume.    litf.  1841.  1813. 


Q.  rotundata  Rlume.    fig.  1844. 

The  round-fruited  Oak. 
Q.  platycrfrpa  nlume.    Bantam,     fig.  1846. 

The  broad-fruited  Oak. 
Q.  rfaphnoidea  Blume.     Bantam,    fig.  1845. 

The  Daphne-like  Oak. 
Q.  racemosa  Hmik.    Sumatra. 
Q.  gemclliflora  Ulunu:    Salak,  &c.     fig.  1847. 

The  twin-flowered  Oak. 
«.  indiita  Blume  .     Gedd.    fig.  1848. 

The  cloth-cupped  Oak. 
Q.  urceoliris//<x>X.   Sumatra. 


p»g« 

Q.  pseudo.molucca  nlume.   Java.    fig.  1849. 

The  false  Molucca  Oak. 
9.  molucca  L.  Molucca  Isles. 

The  Molucca  Oak." 
Q.  turbinata  Illume.   Salak.    fig.  1850. 

The  top-shaped-cupperf  Oak. 
Q.  lineata  Blume.    Java.    fig.  1851. 

The  parallel. veined  Oak. 

App.  viii.    Mexican  Oaks  not  yet  introduced. 

1941 

Q.  xalapensis  Humb.  et  Bonp.    New  Spain,    fig.  1852. 

Ki,U  de  Duels,  Span. 

-.  glancescens  Humb.  et  Bonn.'    Mexico.    fig.|1853. 
.  obtusa  Humb.  et  Bonp.     New  Spain,     fig.  1854. 
pandurata  Humb.  et  Bonp.    fig.  1855, 1856. 
repanda  Humb.  et  Bonp.     New  Spain,    fig.  1 857. 
Q.  Jaurina  Humb.  et  Bonp.     New  Spain,    fig.  1858. 
«.  sideroxyla  Humb.  et  Bonp.    New  Spain,    fig.  1860. 
Q.mexicanaHumA.  et  Bonp.    Mexico,    fig.  1861. 
Q.  crassipes  angustifblia  Humb.  et  Bonp.    Ario.    fig.  1859. 
1.  crissipes  Humb.  et  Bonp.    Ario.     fig.  1862. 
i.  lanceolata  Huml>.  et  Bonp.     New  Spain,    fig.  1863. 
>.  reticulata  Humb.  et  Bonp.    New  Spain,    fig.  1865. 
>.  chrysophyila  Humb.  et  Bonp.    fig.  1864. 
i.  pulchglla  Humb.  et  Bonp.    New  Spain,    fig.  1866. 
i.  spicata  Humb.  et  Bonp.    Nabajas.    fig.  1867. 
.  stipularis  Humb.  et  Bonp.     Mexico,     fig.  1868. 
.  crassifblia  Humb.  et  Bonp.    New  Spain,    fig.  1869. 
depressa  Humb.  et  Bonp.    Mexico,    fig.  1871. 
amblgua  Humb.  et  Bonp.     Mexico,    fig.  1870. 
Q.  confertifblia  Humb.  et  Bonp.    New  Spain.     Hg.  1872. 
Q  trldens  Humb.  et  Bonp.     New  Spain.     fig.'1873. 
Q.  acutifolia  Willd.    New  Spain,    fig.  1874. 
<?.  elliptica  Willd.    Mexico. 
Q.  mucronata  Willd.    New  Spain. 

Q.  Caftanea  Nee. 
Q.  tomentosa  Willd.    New  Spain. 

Q.  pedunculitrii  Nee. 
Q.  circinata  Willd.    New  Spain. 
Q.  splfodens  Willd.    New  Spain. 
Q.  rugbsa  Willd.    Huifquilica  andOciula. 
Q.  macroph^lla  Willd.    New  Spain. 
Q.  diversifolia  Willd.     New  Spain. 
Q.  candicans  Willd.    New  Spain. 
Q.  microphylla  Willd.    New  Spain. 
Q.  lobata  Willd.     New  Spain. 
Q.  magnolias/la  Willd.     Mexico. 
Q.  liitea  Willd.    Mexico. 

The  yellow  -leaved  Mexican  Oak. 
Q.  aalicitblia  Willd.     Mexico. 

The  Willow-leaved  Mexican  Oak. 


II.  FAMOUS  L.  %  t      - 

THE  BEECH. 

Fagus  of  the  Romans. 
Oxua  of  the  Greeks. 
Castctnea  Tourn. 
HSlre,  Fr. 
Suche,  Ger. 
Beuke,  Dutch. 


1715.  1949 


Bog,  Dan. 
Bok, 


Swed. 

Buk,  Russ.  and  Pol 
Faggio,  Ital. 
Haya,  Span. 
Fay  a,  Port. 

A.  Capsule  muricate,  capsuliform.  Ovariet  included. 
Young  leaves  plicate. 

Natives  of  Europe,  and  of  North  and^South  America. 
a.  Species  in  Cultivation  in  British  Gardens. 

1.  sylvatica  L.  %     Europe         -      1950 
The  Wood,  or  common,  Beech. 
CflUMM  Ydgus,  Scop. 
Yagtts  Bauh. 
F.  sylvtetris  Michx. 
(ftya,  Greek. 
Fdgus,  Latin. 
HStre  commun,  Fr. 
Gemeine  Buche,  Ger. 
Rjpod-beuke,  Dutch. 

Varieties  ±  -         -   1950 

2  purpurea  Ait.  ¥ 
The  purple  Beech. 

F.  ».  2.  atro-riiben*  Du  Roi. 
Hetre  noir,  Fr. 

3  cuprea  Lodd.  Cat.  *t 
The  copper-coloured  Beech. 

P 
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4  foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  ¥ 

5  heterophylla  ¥  fig.  1875,  1876. 
The  various,  or  cut,  leaved  Beech. 

F.  s.  laciniata  Lodd.  Cat. 
F.  5.  asplenifblia  Lodd.  Cat. 
F.  s.  inclsa  Hort. 
F.  s.  salicifdlia  Hort. 
Hetre  a  Feuilles  de  Saule,  Fr. 

6  cristata    Lodd.    Cat.       pi.  334. 

fig.  1877. 

The  crested,  or  curled-leaved,  Beech. 
F.  *.  crispa  Hort. 
Hetre  Crete  de  Ceq,Fr. 

7  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.   ¥    pi.  335, 

336. 
The  weeping  Beech. 

lUtre  Parasol,  Fr. 
Other  British  Varieties  or  Variations. 

8  americana  *t 

F.  sylvestris  Michx. 
White  Beech,  Amer. 

2.  ferruginea^.  *  N.Am.  f.  1917.  1980 

The  American  ferruginous-wooded  Beech. 
F.  americana  latifdlia  Du  Roi. 
Red  Beech,  Amer. 

Varieties.   5f 

2  caroliniana  5f  fig.  1915. 

F.  caroliniana  Lodd.  Cat. 

3  latifolia  ±  fig.  1916. 

F.  latifdlia  Lee. 

b.  Species  not  yet  introduced. 

3.  obliqua  Mirb.  %     Chili     fig.  1919.   1982 

The  oblique-kureJ  Beech. 

B.  Cupule  involucriform;  Segments  narrow,  laci- 
niate.  Ovaries  laterally  inserted.  Young  leaves 
not  plicate. 

a.  Species  introduced  into  Britain, 

4.  fcetuloides  Mirb.  1      Terra  del  Fuego 


The  Birch  -like,  or  evergreen,  Beech. 
BeTtafa  antdrctica  Forst. 


fig.  1920,    1982 


Terra  del  Fuego  1  98$ 


5.  antarctica  Forst. 

The  antarctic  Beech. 


b.  Species  not  yet  introduced  into  British  Gardens. 
6.    Dombeyt  Mirb.  2  Chili    fig.  1921.  198 

Dombey's,  or  the  Myrtle-leaved,'  Beech 


7.   dubia  Mirb.  1 

The  dubious  Beech. 

III.   CASTA^EA  Town. 


Straits  of  Magellan 

fig.  1932,  193 


17K 
1983 


THE  CHESTNUT. 

Fdgus  L.  and  others. 
Chdtaignier,  Fr. 
Kastanie,  Ger. 
Castagno,  Ital.  <* 

Castano,  Span. 
Castanheiro,  Port. 
Castanietrte,  Swed.  and  Dan. 
Keschton,  Russ. 

1.  vesca  Gasrtn.  *£     Asia  Minor 

pi.  337,  338.   198. 

The  eatable,  sweet,  or  Spanish,  Chestnut. 
Fogtw  Castfima  L. 
Castdnea  aativa  Mill. 
Castdnea  vulgar  is  Lam. 


Varieties  t 

A.  Botanical  Varieties. 


Page 
-    1984 


2  asplenifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  ¥ 

C.  heterophylla  Hort. 
C.  laciniata  Hort. 
C.  salictfblia  Hort. 

3  cochleata  Lodd.  Cat.  ¥ 

4  glabra  Lodd.  Cat.  ± 

C.  v.  foliis  liicidis  Hort. 

5  glauca  S 

C.  glauca  Hort. 

6  variegata  ± 

C.  v.  foliis  aureis  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  americana  i: 

C.  vesca  Michx. 

B.  Fruit-bearing  Varieties.    (Seep.  l'J84.) 


2.  pumila  Willd.  *  ^     North  America 

fig.  1927,  1928.  2002 
The  Dwarf  Chestnut,  or  Chincapin. 
Yagus  pumila  L. 

Castdnea  pumila  virginiana,  S;c.,  Pluk. 
Chdtaignier  Chincapin^  Fr. 
Zwerctt  Kastanie,  or  Castanje,  Ger. 


App. 


Species   of  Castanea   not  yet   intro- 
duced into  European  Gardens.      2003 


C.  fiuiica  Rox.     Nepal. 

C.  RoxburRhiz  Lindl.    Chittagong. 

Qtttfrcus  castanicdrpti  Koxb. 
C.  sphaerocirpa  Lindl.    Silhet. 
C.  fribuloldes  Lindl.    Upper  Nepal. 

Qiufrcu*  tribuKidet  Sm. 

Owfrcui  Cat{ingea  Ham.  MSS. 

Qnerciuferox  Koxb. 
C.  martabanica  Wall.    Martaban.    fig.  19^9. 
C.  arg(*ntea  Blume.    Java.    fig.  1831. 
C.  Tungurrtit  Blume.    Bantam,    fig.  1930. 
C.  javanica  Blume.    Cede.    fig.  1932. 

var.  C.j.montanaB/«m«. 

C.  montiina  Blume.     Bajador. 
C.  j.  fucescens  Blume. 
C.  in^rmis  Lindl.    Singapore. 
C.  chine"nsis  Spreng.    China. 


IV.  CAXRPINUS  L.  ±  ^     1716.  2001 

THE  HORNBEAM. 

Charme,  Fr. 

Haynbuche,  or  Hainbuchc,  Ger. 

1.  ^tulus  L.  ±     Britain 

pi.  338,  339.  200  i 
The  Birch,  or  common,  Hornbeam. 
Cdrpinus  Matth. 
O'strya  Bauh.  Pin. 
O'rnus  Trag. 
Vagus  Bauh.  Hist. 
Etttulus  Lob. 

Varieties  *t  -          -   2005 

2  incisa  Lodd.  Cat.  X 

C.  w.  quercifdlia  Dcsf. 
C.  r.  heterophylla  Hort. 

3  variegata  Zorfrf.  Ca<.  ± 

2.  (5L)  americana  Michx.  £   N.  America 

fig.  1936.  2013 
The  American  Hornbeam. 
C.  virginidna  Michx. 


3.  (B.)  orientalis  Lam. 

The  Oriental  Hornbeam. 
C.  duindnsis  Scop. 


at  Asia  Minor 
fig.  1937.  2014 
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App.  i.    Species  or   Varieties  of  Carpinus  not 
i/ft  introduced  into  European  Gardens  2014 
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C.  ( B.)  Carpintzza  Hort.  Transylvani 
C.  viminea  Lindl.  Nepal,  fig.  1938. 
C.  ,/fcginea  Lindl, 


-     1716.  2015 


V.  O'STRYA  Willd. 

THE  HOP  HORNBEAM. 

Ctirpiaus  L.  and  others 
HopJ'enbuche,  Ger. 

1.  vulgaris  Willd.  ¥     Italy 

pi.  340,  341.  fig.  1939.  2015 

The  Hop  Hornbeam. 

Cnrpinus  O'strya  Hort.  Cliff. 
O'strya  carpinifblia  Scop. 
O'strya  Bauh. 
O'strya  italica,  8fC.,  Michx. 

2.  (v.)  virginica  Willd.  ¥    North  America 

pi.  342.  1940.  2015 

The  Virginian  Hop  Hornbeam. 
Carpinus  virginiana  Abb. 
Carpinus  O'strya  virginiana  Michx.  Fl. 
Carpinus  O'strya  Michx.  Syl. 
Iron  Wood,  Lever  Wood,  Amer. 
Bois  dur,  Illinois. 

VI.  OTRYLUS  L.  %  st     1716.  2016 

THE  HAZEL. 

Coudrier,  Fr. 
Haselnuss,  Ger. 

1.  yfvellana  L.  3fc  Europe  fig.  1941.  2017 

The  common  Hazel  Nut. 

Coudrier  Noisetier,  Fr. 
Haselstrauch,  Nussbaum,  Ger. 
Avellano,  Nocciolo,  Ital. 
Avellano,  Span. 

Varieties  3k          -  -  2017 

A.  Botanical  Varieties. 

1  sylvestris  Ait.  &  fig.  1941 

C.  Avellana  Svensk.     • 
C.  sylvestris  Bauh. 

2  pumilus  3fe 

C.  pumilus  Lodd.  Cat. 

3  heterophylla  & 

The  various,  or  Nettle,  leaved  Hazel. 
C.  heterophylla  Lodd.  Cat. 
C.  laciniata  Hort. 
C.  urticifblia  Hort. 

4  purpurea  '& 

C.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat. 
C.  utro-purpurea  Hort. 

B.  Varieties  cultivated  for  their  Fruit. 

5  tubulosa  fig.  1942.    it 

C.  tubnlusa  Willd. 

C.  maxima  Mill. 

C.  satlva  Bauh. 

C.  *.  rubra  Ait. 

Red  Filbert. 

Langbartnuss,   or    Lambertnuss, 

Ger. 
Noisetier  franc  &  Fruit  rouge,  Fr. 

6  tubulosa  alba  & 

C.  satira  alba  Ait. 

C.  A.  alba  Lodd.  Cat. 

White  Filbert. 

Weisse  Langbartnuss,  Ger. 

7  crispa  E.  of  PI.  31  fig.  1943. 
The  frizzled  Filbert. 

8  tenuis  Lodd.  Cat.  & 

The  ihin-shfllfd,  or  Cotfard,  Nut. 


9  glomerata  Bauh.  at 

C.  glomerata  Lodd.  Cat. 
Cluster  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
Noisetier  u  Grappes,  Fr. 

10  barcelonensis  Lodd.  Cat.  £ 

C.  sttt'/t'/i  grundis  Bauh. 

C.  A.  grdndt's  Lodd.  Cat. 

The  Cob  Nut. 

The  Barcelona  Nut. 

Downton large  Nut,  $c.,  Hort. Soc. 

11  Lambertz.  & 

C.  LamUrti  Lodd.  Cat. 

77/1-  Spanish  Nut. 

Large  Bond  Nut,  Lambert's  Nut, 
Lambert's  large  Nut,  TokerNut, 
Sfc.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 

Other  Varieties. 

The  great  Cob  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
The   Downton   large  square  Nut, 

Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
The    Northampton     Nut,       Hort. 

Soc.  Cat. 
The     Northamptonshire     Prolific, 

Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 

2.  Colurna  L.  %     Turkey 

pi.  343,  344.  fig.  1948.  2029 

The  Constantinople  Hazel. 
C.  byzantlna  Herm. 
Avelldna  peregrlna  humilis  Bauh. 
A.  pumila  bvzantlna  Clus. 
C.  arborca  Hort. 
Le  Noisettier  de  Bt'zance,  Fr. 
Byxantinische  Haselnuss,  Ger. 

Varieties  ¥  -  2029 

2  intermedia  ¥ 

C.  intermedia  Lodd.  Cat. 

3  arborescens  Fisch.  ± 

3.  rostrata  Ait.  &     North  America   2030 

The  beaked,  American,  or  Cuckold,  Hazel. 
C  sylvestris,  $c.,  Gron. 
C.  cornuta  Hort. 

4.  americana  Michx.  at  N.  America  2030 

The  American  Hazel. 

C.  americdna  hhmilis  Wang. 

Dwarf  Cuckold  Nut,  wild  Filbert,  Amer. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Corylus  not  yet  introduced. 

2031 

C.  terox  Wall.    Nepal,    fig.  2250. 


Garryacese.          -    2031 
[.  GA'RRYJ  Doug.  *        -        -  2031 

THE  GARRYA. 

1.  ellfptica  Doug.  *     North  Carolina 

fig.  1951.  2032 
The  elliptic-leaved  Garrya. 


Platanacece. 
I.  PLA'TANUS  L.  5 

THE  PLANK  TREE. 

Platane,  Fr. 
Platanus,  Ger. 

P2 


-    2032 
-  2033 
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1.  orientalis  L.  ±     Levant 

pi.  345,  346.  fig.  1954,  1955.  2033 
The  Oriental  Plane. 

P.  orientalis  verus  Park. 
Platane  de  VOrient,  Fr. 
Morgenlandischer  Platanus,  Ger. 
r-  Doolb,  Arabic. 

Chinar,  Persian. 

Varieties  ±  -          -  2034 

2  acerifolia  Ait.  %  pi.  347,  348. 
The  Maple-leaved  Plane  Tree. 

P.  o.  Acer  is  folio  Tourn. 
P.  acertfdlia  Willd. 
P.  intermedia  Hort. 

3  hispanica  $ 

The  Spanish  Maple. 

P.  hispanica  Lodd.  Cat. 
P.  macrophylla  Cree. 

4  cuneata  t  pi.  349. 

P.  o.  undulata  Ait. 
P.  cuneata  Willd. 
Other  Varieties. 

2.  occidentalis  L.  3£  ft     North  America 

pi.  350.  fig.  1959.  2043 

The  Western  Plane. 

P.  occidentalis  seu  virginifrisis  Park. 
Button-wood,     Water    Beech,    Sycamore, 

Cotton  Tree,  Amer. 
Platane  de  Virginie,  Fr. 

Variety  It  -  2043 

2  tortubsa  *£ 

Platane  tortillard,  Fr. 


TSalsamdcece.  %        -    2048 
I.  LIQUIDA'MBAR  L.  *t         -  2049 

THE  LIQUIDAMBAR. 

Altingiai  Noronha. 
Liquidambar,  Fr. 
Ambarbaum,  Ger. 

1.  Styraciflua  L.  ¥     North  America 

pi.  351, 352.  fig.  1961.  2049 
The  Sweet  Gum  Liquidambar. 
Liquidambar  drbor  Pluk. 
Styrax  A'ceris  folio  Ray. 
Liquidambar    rtsineux,  Copalme  de  V A- 

mdrique,  Liquidambar  Copal,  Fr. 
Fliesender  Ambarbaum,  Ger. 

2.  imberbe  Willd.  %  Levant  f.1963.  2053 
The  beardless,  or  Oriental,  Liquidambar. 

L.  orientalis  Mill. 

?  fldtanus  orientalis  Pocock. 

L.  imbdrbis  Sm. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Liquidambar  not  yet  in- 
troduced.      -  -  2054 

L.  Altingia  Blume.     Java.    fig.  1965. 
Altins's  Liquidambar. 

Alttntfa  excelia  Noronha. 
Lignum  papuimum  Humph. 


NLyricdcece. 


I.  AfYRPCA  Z,.  afe  n     , 

THB  CANDLEBERRY  MYRTLE. 
Ga/^,  Fr. 
IVnrhs  Strauss,  Ger. 


2055 
2055 


1.  GdleL.  &  Europe  f.  1996,  1967.  2056 

The    Sweet  Gale,    Sweet    Willow,    Candlcberry 
Myrtle,  or  Dutch  Myrtle. 
Gale  Ray. 
Ekedgnus  Card. 
Myrtus  brabdntica,  Ger. 
Rhus  myrtifolia  belgica  Bauh. 
E/n'iS  sylvestris  alter  a  Dalech. 
~Rhus  sylvestris  Park. 
Myrlca  paliistris  Lam. 
Gait,  Pimento  Royal,  Fr. 
Gemeine  Wachs  Strauch,  Ger. 

2.  cerifera  L.  &     North  America     2057 

The  common  Wax-bearing,  or  American,  Can- 
dleberry  Myrtle. 

M.  certfera  angustifolia  Ait. 
Myrtus  brabdntica,  Sfc.  Pluk. 
Ce'rier  de  la  Louisiane,  Fr. 

Varieties  Sfc  *         -        -  2057 

2  latifolia  Ait.  *  fig.  1668. 

The  broad-leaved  American  Candle- 
berry  Myrtle. 
M.  c.  media  Michx. 
M.  carolinensis  Willd. 
M.  pennsylvdnica  Lam. 
M.  c.  sempervtrens  Hort. 
Myrtus  brabdntica  Cat. 
Wrier  de  Pennsylvanie,  Fr. 
Carolinischer  Wachstrauch,  Ger. 

3  pumila  Michx.  it 

App.  i.    Half-hardy   Species  of   Myrlca  cul- 
tivated in  British  Gardens.     -  2058 

Af.FayaAit.    Madeira,    fig.  1969. 

'  The  Azores  Candlcberry  Myrtle. 
M.  serrata  Lam.  C.  G.  H. 

M.  (efhUpica  L. 

M.  conifera  Burm. 
M.  fuercifolia  L.  C.  G.H. 

Latirut  africbna,  #c.,  Com. 
M.  q.  hirsuta  Mill. 
-.  cordif61ia  L.  C.  G.H. 

Alaternlildes  I'licitfhlin,  8,-c.,  Walt. 

M.fbliis  tubcordfitis,  &.,  Burm. 

IGale  cap^nsis,  Sfc.,  Petiv. 

Cnriotraxemntodifndros  I'licis  aculeatie  folio  Pluk. 
M.  cap&isis  Lodd.  Cat. 

App.  ii.    Half-hardy   Species  of  Myrzca  not 
yet  introduced.  -     2059 

.  spathulata.    Madagascar,    fig.  1970. 

II.  COMPTO'N/yi  Banks.  *       -  2059 

THE  COMPTONIA. 

Liquidambar  L.  Sp. 
Myrlca  L.  Hort.  Cliff. 
Gale  Petiv. 
Comptone,  Fr. 
Comptonie,  Ger. 

asplenifolia  Banks.  *  North  America 
fig.  1971.  2059 
The  Asplenium-leaved  Comptonia. 

Liquidambar  Asplenifblium  L.  Sp. 

Liquidambar  pcregrlnum  L.  Syst. 

Myrica  L.  Hort.  Cliff. 

Gale  mariuna  Pet. 

Mjjrtus  brabdntica:  affi^nis  Pluk. 

The  siceet  Fern  Bush,  Amer. 


Casuaracece.  2060 

Casuarina  cquisetifolia     East  Indies 

fig.  1972.  2060 

C.  littbrea  Rumph. 

Swamp  Oak,  Austral. 

Filao  a  Feuilles  de  Prtle,  Fr. 
C.  nodifl6ra  Fortt.    New  Caledonia. 
C.  dfstyla  Vent.     New  Holland. 
C.  strfcta  Ait.     New  Holland. 
C.  torulosa  AH.    Holland. 

The  Cork-l*rk«d  Caitiarlna. 
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Gnetaceae.  *  «•     -    2062 
I.  ^THEDIIA  L.  *  «.        -      -   2062 

THE  EPHEDUA. 

1.  distachya  L.  »     Spain 

fig.  1973,  1974.  2063 

The  two-spiked  Ephedra. 

Great  shrubby  Horsetail,  or  Sea  Grape. 
Y/  plied  ra  rulgdris  Rich. 
Yolygonuin  marluitm  T.ihern. 
Voiygomtni  qittirtuni  Pliuii  Cltts. 
Pulygonum  lamffolium,  f(C.,  Bauh. 
E.  mar  it  i  ma  mi'ijur  Tourn. 
Trfigos  Cam. 

Raisin  de  Mcr,  Ephidre  multiflore,  Fr. 
Zweyahriger  Ross  Schwanz,  Ger. 

2.  monostachya  L.  «-     Siberia 

fig.  1975,  1976.  2063 
The     one-spiked    Ephedra,  or  Small   shrubby 
Horsetail. 

E.  petlolis  safpe  plitribus,  S[C.,  Gmel. 

E.  minima,  Sfc.,  Amm. 

E.  polygonoides  Pall. 

Ephtdre  mineure,  EphMre  de  Sib^rie,  Fr. 

3.  altissima  Desf.  H     Barbary 

fig.  1977,  1978,  1979.  2064 


The  loftiest  Ephedra. 
E.  * 


imii,  .$•<-.,  Tourn. 
Pdijgonnm  maritimuni  tcdtulen*  Bauh. 


4.   fragilis  Desf.  *     Spain 


-  2065 


The  fragile  Ephedr 

E.  erotica  Tourn. 
Equisetum  moittan 

5.   americana  Willd. 

The  American  Ephedra. 


rfticum  Alp.  J 

Quito  f.  1980.   2065 


Taxdceoe. 


I.  TA'XUS  L. 

THE  YEW. 


1    * 


2065 


2065,  2066 


1.  baccata  L.       JtAir.  pi 

The  berried,  or  common,  Yew. 

Tuxus  No.  1663.  Hall.  Hist. 

Ijcnbaum,  Ihcnbaum,  or  Eihcnbaum,  Ger. 

Tfifo,  Ital. 

Tcxo,  Span. 

Varieties  1    ft  n.    -          -  2066 

2  fastigiata  1    pi.  355.  fig.  198), 

1982. 

T.fastigidta  Lindl. 
T.  hiMrnica,  Hook. 
The  upright,  or  Florence  Court 

Ycti' ;  the  Irish  Yew. 

3  procumbens  H  *»- 

T.  proc&mbens  Lodd.  Cat. 

4  erecta  * 

The  upright  Yew. 
T.  b.fastigiata. 

5  foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  it 

6  frtictu  liiteo  * 
Other  Varieties. 


•2. 


(b.)  canadensis  Willd.  m  N. 

The  Canada,  or  North  American, 
T.  b.  minor  Michx. 


Amer.  2093 

Yew. 


I.   SALISBUvR//i  Sm.  *  2065.  2094 

THL  SAI.I.SIUKIA.* 

Ginkgo  Kccmpf.,  L.,  and  others. 

.  rtdiantifolia  Sm.  ^     Japan 

p!.35<>,  357.  fig.  1992,  1993.  2094 

The  Maidni-liair-loavcd    Salisburia,  or  Ginkgo 
Tree. 

Ginkgo,  Gin-an,  Itsjo,  Kcempf. 
Ginkgo  biloba  L. 

Xoycr   du    Japan,  Arbre    aux   quarante 
E'cus. 


App. 


Half-hardy   Genera  belonging  to  the 
Order  Taxdcece.          -       210O 


'odocdrpus  L' Merit. 
.  macrophVllus  Sni.     .lapan. 
The  long-leaved  Japan  Yew. 

'Kdxut  macroiihulla  Thunb. 
'.  latifolius  Wall.    Pundna.    fig.  1995. 
spinul6sus  Spreng.     Purt  Jackson 
P.  excthus  Lodd.  Cat. 
fdxut  tptmiltait  Smith. 
nucifer  Pen.     Japan. 

Tdjciu  nttcffera  Kii>mpf. 
'.  elongatus  L'Herit.  C.  G.  H.    fig.  1997. 

Tdxut  elongatus  Ait. 
.  chilinus  Rich.    Chili,     fig-  1996. 
.  coriaceus  Rich.     Island  of  Montserrat.    fig.  1998. 
.  taxifolius  Kunth.    Peru.    fig.  19'J'J,  VOOO. 
P.  montiinut  Lodd.  Cat. 
Tdmu  montttna  Willd. 
'.  excflsus  Lodd. 
P.  Jieriifolius  Lodd. 

TaxM  jajxfnica  Lodd. 
3acrVdium  iiolander. 
D.  mpre^sinum  Sol.    New  Zealand,    fig.  2001. 

Thalbmia  cvprfstina  Spreng. 
D.  faxifolium  Sol. 
).  exc^lsum  Don.    New  Zealand. 

The  Kahikatea,  or  Swamp  Pine. 
D.  ?  plumosum  D.  Don.    New  Zealand. 

The  Kanaka  of  the  New  Zealanders. 
D.  elatum  Walt.    Pulo-Penang. 

Jtmf perns  elala  Roxb. 
Phylldcladis  Rich. 

Podociirptis  sp.  Labill. 
P.  rhomboidalis  Rich.     Cape  Van  Diemen.    fig.  2002,  2003. 

Podocdrpm  asplenijbtius  Labill. 
P.  rrichomanoides  H.  lir.    New  Zealand. 
The  Tanakaa  of  the  New  Zealanders. 


Conifera^  or  Pindcece.      2103 

Sect.  I.    .^BIE'TIN^E  Richard.   2104.  2106 


I.  PPNUS  L.    *lIHli_il_Jfli 
2104.  2152 

THE  PINE. 

Le  Pin,  Fr. 

Fichte,  Pynbaum,  or  Kicfer,  Ger. 

Pynboom,  Dutch. 

Pino,  Ital.  and  Span. 

Pinu,  Anglo-Saxon. 

Pinnua,  Welsh. 

Peigne,  Erse. 

Sect.  i.     Bince.  —  Leaves   generally   2    in   a 
Sheath. 

§  i.    Sylvtstres.  ?  * 
A.  Cones  having  the  Scales  without  Prickles. 

1.  svlvestris  L.  i     Europe 

fig.  2043,  2044, 2045. 

The  wood,  or  Scotch,  Pine,  or  Scotch 
P.  fdliis  hints,  &c.,  Hall. 
P.'rK&roMill.Dict. 
P.  sylvlstris  comments 
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P.  No.  29.  Gmel. 
Pin  Sauvage,  Pin  d'Ecosse,  Fr. 
Ucnicine  Fohre,    gemeine  Fichte,   Kiefer, 

Taune,   and   55  other  names  given  in 

Hayne's  Abbildung,   Ger. 
Pynboom,  Dutch. 
Pino  sylvatico,  Ital. 
Pino  sylvt'stre,  Span. 
Fyrre,  Dan.  and  Swed. 
Sosna,  Pol.,  Boh.,  and  Russ. 


Varieties 


a.  Timber  Trees. 
fig.  2046. 


-  2153 
2154 


1  vulgaris 

The  common'wild  Pine. 

2  horizontals  £ 

P.  horizontalis  Don  of  Forfar. 

P.  *.  var.  montana  Sang. 

?  P.  riibra  Mill.  Diet,  and  N.  Du 

Ham. 

The  Spcyside  Pine,  Hort.  Soc. 
The  Highland  Pine,  Grigor. 
The       horizontal-branched     wild 

Pine,  Laws. 
The  red -wooded  Scotch  Pine,  Sang. 

3  uncinata     Don    of    Forfar     ± 

fig.  2047. 
The  hooked-cowed  wild  Pine. 

Mar  Forest  wild  Pine,  Hort.  Soc. 
Card. 

4  haguenensis  1 

Pin  de  Haguenau,  Fr. 

5  rigensis  2 

Pin  de  Riga  Desf. 
Pin  de  Rustic,  Pin  de  Mature,  Fr. 
Other  Timber  Tree  Varieties. 

b.  Varieties  curious  or  ornamental.    2158 

6  genev^nsis  i 

The  Geneva  wild  Pine. 

7  monophylla  Hodgins.  1 

8  scariosa  i 

P.  scaridsa  Lodd.  Cat. 

9  intermedia  1 

10  altaica  Ledebour  1 

1 1  tortuosa  Don  of  Forfar  £ 
Other  Varieties,  of  curious  or  bo- 
tanical interest. 

2.  (s.)  pumilkr  Haenke.    3%    1     Europe 
fig.  2057, 2058,  2063.    2 1 86 
The  dwarf,  or  Mountain,  Pine. 

P.  sylvtstris  montana  y  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 

P.  s.  humilis  <y  Neal. 

P.  conis  ertctis  Tourn.,  &c. 

P.  htimilis,  8fC.  Tourn. 

P.  sueddticus  seu  carpdticus    Ungarisch 

Mag. 

Pinaster  corn's  erdctis  Bauh. 
P.  tatdrica  Mill,  in  Herb.  Banks. 
P.  p.  montdnus  Park. 
P.  qudrtus  austrlacus  Clus. 
Pin  nain,  Fr. 
Krumholz,  Ger. 

Varieties  -3fe  i          -         -  2186 

2  rubra-flora  3fe  i 

3  Fischert  Booth.  Sfe  t 

4  Milffhus   &        fig.  2059,  2060, 

2061.  -  -  2187 

The  Mugho  wild  Pine. 

P.  s.  Mugho  Matt.  Gainer. 

P.  montuna  Baum. 

P.  Mugho  Jacq.  Pair.,  unAN.  Du 

Ham. 
P.  cchinula  Hort. 
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P.  uncinata  Dec.,  Lodd.  Cat. 
Pin  Mugho,  Torchepin,  Pin  sujfis, 
Pin  crin,  Pin  du  Brianc_onnais, 
Pin  de  Montague,  Fr. 
JBergfichte,  Ger. 
5  M.  nana  <&  1   fig.  2062. 

The  Knee  Pine  of  the  Styrian  Alps. 
Other  Varieties. 

3.  TZanksidna  Lamb.  1     North  America 

fig.  2064,  2065,  2066,  2067.  2191 
Banks's,  or  the  Labrador,  Pine. 

P.  sylvestris  divaricdta  Ait. 
P.  rupdstris  Michx. 
P.  hudsonica  Lam. 

Scrub  Pine,    Grey  Pine,    Hudson's  Bay 
Pine,  Ypres,  Canada. 

B.    Cones  large,  having  the  Scales  furnished  with 
Prickles. 

4.  inops  Ait.  1     North  America 

fig.  2068,2069,2070,2071.  2192 
The  Jersey,  or  poor,  Pine. 

P.  virginidna  Du  Roi.,  Mill.  Dict.,Wangh. 

Beit. 
Pin  chttif,  Fr. 

5.  mitis  Michx.  1      North  America 

f.  2072,  2073,  2074,2075,2076.  2195 

The  soft-leaved,  or  yellow,  Pine. 

P.  varidbilis  Pursh  ;  H.  B.,  23592. 
?  P.  echindta  Mill.  Diet. 
New  York  Pin",  Spruce  Pine,  Short-leaved 
Pine,  Amer. 

G.  purigens  Michx.  ?      North  Carolina 
fig.  2077,  2078,  2079,  2080.  2197 

The  prickly-cowed,  or  Table  Mountain,  Pine. 
§  ii.    Lariciones.  f. 

7.  Laricio  Pair,  i     Corsica 

fig.  2081,  :-082,  2083,  2084.  2200 
The  Corsican,  or  Larch,  Pine. 

P.  sylvestris  i  maritima  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 

ed.  1. 
P.  maritima  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2. 

Varieties  1  -  2201 

1  corsicana  t 

Laricio    de  rile  de  Corse,    Dela- 
marre. 

2  subviridis  N.  Du  Ham.  1 

3  caramanica  1 

P.  caramanica  Bosc. 
P.  caramaniinsis  Bon  Jard. 
?  P.  romi'na,  Lon.  Hort.  Soc. Card. 
Laricio    de     Caramanie,    ou    de 
FAsie  Mineure,  Delamarre. 

4  calabrica  3 

Laricio  de  Mont  Sila  en  Calabrc, 
Delamarre. 

5  austriaca  f 

Laricio  d'Autriche,  ou  de  la  Hmi- 
grie,  Delamarre. 

6  pyrenaica  5! 

P.  hispdnica  Cook. 
?  P.  pyrciulica  Lap. 

7  taiirica  Lodd. 
Other  Varieties. 

8.  (L.)  austriaca  Hoss.  1     Austria 

fig.  2005.  2205 
The  Austrian,  or  black,  Pine. 
P.  nigricans  Hort. 
P.  nigrtscens  Hort. 
Schwartz  Fo/in;  Ger. 
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9.  (L.)  Piillasidna  Lamb.  1      Siberia 

fig.  -2086, 2087, 2088, 2089.  2206 

Pallas's,  or  the  Tartarian,  Pine. 
P.  taurica  Hort. 
P.  tatnrica,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery 

in  1797. 

P.  niuritima  Pall. 
P.  Vinea  Habl.  Taur. 
P.  halepensts  Bieb..'( exclusive  of  thr  Syno- 
nymes,  except  those  of  Pall,  and  Habl.). 
P.  Laricio  Bieb.  (Ditto.) 
Tzaam,  in  the  Tartar  language. 

10.  (L.)  pyrenaica  Lap.  f     S.  of  Spain 

fig.  2090,2091,2092,2093.  2209 
The  Pyrenean  Pine. 

P.  hispi'mica  Cook's  Sketches  in  Spain. 
Pinaster  hispdnica  Roxasdi  SanClemente. 
P.  penicttlus  Lap.   Hist,  des  Plantes  des 

Pyrenees. 
P.  halepensis  major  Annales  d'Hort.   de 

Paris. 
Pin  Nazaron,  Pin  pinceau,  Fr. 

11.  resinosa  Ait.  f.     Upper  Canada 

fig.  2091,  2095,  2096,  2097.  2210 
The  resinous,  or  red,  Pine. 

P.  canaddnsis  bifblia  corn's  midiis  ovdtis 

Du  Ham. 
P.  rubra  Michx. 
Norway  Pine,  in  Canada. 
Yellow  Pine,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Le  Pin  rouge  de  Canada,  Fr. 


App.  i.   Doubtful  Species,  apparently  belong- 
ing to  §  ii.  Lariciones.         -  2213 


P.  canadensis  bifolia, 

Le  Petit  Pin  rouge  de  Canada,  Fr 


.  brevidribus  et  tenuidribus,  Du  Ham.  f 
fig.  2098,  2099.    2213 


§iii.     Pinastri.  1 

12.  Pinaster  Ait.  f     South  of  Europe 

fig.  2100,  2101.  2105.  2213 
The  Pinaster,  or  Cluster,  Pine. 
P.  sylve'stris  <y  Lin.  Syst. 
P.  maritima  dltera  Du  Ham.,  DuRoi. 
P.  maritima  N.  Du  Ham. 
P.  syrtica  Thore  Prom,  sur  les  Cdtes  de 

Gascogne. 
Pin  d£  Bordeaux,  Pin  des  Lundes,  Fr. 

Varieties         -          -          -  2214 

2  escarenus  1     Nice. 

P.  escarena  Risso. 

3  L,emonidnus  ±   fig.  2102,  2103. 

P.  Lemoni&nn,  Benth. 

4  minor  1    France  f.  2104. 

P.  maritima  minor  N.  Du  Ham. 
Pin  Pinsot,  Pin  de  Mans,  Pin  a 
Trochet,  Fr. 

5  foliis  variegatis  i 

6  maritimus  i 

7  chinensis  ? 

8  nepalensis  i 

9  novus  hollandicus  1 

P.  Nova   Hollandice   Lodd.  Cat., 

183G. 
P.  iinva  zcaltindica,  in  the   Kew 

Arboretum. 

10  st. 

1 1 

P.  J/o**miana  Lamb, 


13.  Pfnea  L.  1     South  of  Europe 

fig.  2 106,  2107,  2108,  2109.  2224- 
The  Stone  Pine. 

P.  saliva  Bauh.,  Blackw.,  Du  Ham. 

P.  domvstica  Marth. 

Pin  J'ifinmi,    1'in   bun,   Pin  cultivt,   Pin 

Piuicr,  Fr. 
(;,->.-t'issberc  Fichte,  Ger. 

Varieties  f.  2225 

?  2  fragilis  N.  Du  Ham.  i 

3  erotica  Hort.  1 

4  americana  Hort.  1 

§  iv.   Halepcnses.  1 

14.  halepensis  Ait.  1     Syria 

fig.  2110,2111,2112,  2113.    2231 

The  Aleppo  Pine. 

P.  hierosolymitana  Du  Ham. 
P.  maritima  prlma  Mathiolus. 
Pin  de  Jerusaltme,  Fr. 

Varieties  i  -          -  2231 

2  minor  f 

3  maritima  1 

P.  maritima  Lamb. 

4  genue'nsis  { 

P.  genutlnsis  Cook. 

15.  brutia  Ten.  f  .  .  .  . 

fiir.  2114,2115,  2116.     2234 

The  Calabrian  Pine. 

P.  conglomerdta  Graefer  PI.  Exsicc. 

App.  i.  Species  of  Pine  having  2  Leaves 
in  a  Sheath,  which  we  cannot  with  certainty 
refer  to  any  of  the  preceding  Sections. 

P.  Massomann  Lamb.,  N.  DuHam.,  Willd.,  Laws.,  China  2fc36 
P.  sp.  from  Nepal,    fig.  2117. 


Sect.   ii. 


Ternatce.  —  Leaves 
Sheath. 


3      in     a 
-     2236 


A.    Cones  hardly  so  long  as  the  Leaves  y  the  Scale* 
with  Prickles. 

§  v.    TWa.  f 

16.  2Vda  L.  1     North  America 

f.21 18, 21 19, 2120, 2121,  2122.  2237 

The  Frankincense,  or  Loblolly,  Pine 
V.fbliis  ttrnis  Gron.Virg. 
P.  virginiana  tenuifblia  tripilis  Pluk 
White  Pine,  at  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 

in  Virginia  ;  Oldfield  Pine,  Amer. 
Pin  de  FEncens,  Fr. 

Variety  1  .  g237 

2  alopecuroidea  Ait.  t 
The  Fox-tail  Frankincense  Pine. 

17.  rigida  Mill,  f     North  America 

fig.  2123,  2124,  2125,  2126.  2239 

The  rigid,  or  Pitch,  Pine. 

P.  T^Vrt  rigida  &  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  &e, 

P.  canadensis  trifolia  Du  Ham. 

?  P.  T^da  *,  Poir. 

?  Three-leaved  Virginian  Pine,  Sap  Pine 

Black  Pinf. 
Pin  htrisse,  Pin  rude,  Fr. 
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/'•    V-f'd.i     v-ir.    -    .ilopivunmlLM  I  25>   c:mariaisis  T.  >SW//.   f      Canaries 

f.  2  I  02,  2  1  (i.S,  i  1  G-4-  ,  2  1  IM,  2  1  GG.  22G  1 
,   Ki.ideml   as   a   var.    ot    P.  Thi~Cauary  Pine. 

ri-riila.  ••  r.  adunca  Bosc. 

(r  )   SIT  >tina    V/W<r.  *      N.  America  '  ~(i-  sincnsis  Lr///,/,.  t  L_,     China 
'  li'.r  .J107   212*   -M.JO   -,i;iO    2242  fig.  21G7,  2168,  2169.  2264- 

";•  --,  ;r-  ,-;;/  The  Chinese  Pine. 


«  -^7.  in.siirnis  Dong,  f      California 

fij;.  2170,  2171,  2172.  22G.J 
The  remarkabie  1'im-. 


-   \\i-\Lt  .,:  fvcitriii  i  a  Ait. 

..31. 

;  vi.    Pnndrrusa.   *    ?  i— J  ^  -j^  Y'(  oru/r  Sehiede  et  Deppe  1  t-J  Mount 
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§  xi.    L/«m-aua.   ? 

30.   Llavcv///c/  Otto,  t  Mexico 

lii:.  2177,  2178,  217f»,  2180.  2267 
I.a  Llavu's  Tine. 

2ti.    Sa!)in-''i'"7  l)ou«_r.    *      North  America  .  , 

//,,    i>n-ci-d!ni/    Sfi-tions,    hut    of  which    i/u-rc 
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±T!,!rt  fit:.  2182.  2270 
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36.   MontezurruE  Lamb. 


Mexico 


Page 


fig. 


.  2184,  2185.    2272 

Montezuma's,  or  tHe'rough-branched  Mexican,  Pine. 
P.  occideiUdlit  Kunth,  Deppe  in  Schl.  Lin. 


§  xiiL    Leiophylla.  1  l_J 

37.  leiophylla  Schiede  et    Deppe   MSS. 

1U     Mexico   f.  2186,  2187,  2189. 

2273 
The  smooth-leaved  Pine. 

§  xiv.    Cembra?.  1 

38.  Cembra  L.  1      Switzerland 

f.  2188,  2189,  2190,  2  191,  2192.  2274 
The  Cembran  Pine. 

P.fbliis  quints,  &c.,  Grael.,  &c. 

P.  satlva  Amm.  Ruth. 

P.  sylvdstris,  &c.,  Bauh. 

P.  sylvestris  Cembro  Cam.  Epit. 

L,urix  sempervlrens,  &c.,  Breyn. 

Pinaster  Aleiio,  Sfc.,  Bell.  Conif. 

Tafda  arbor,  Ctmbro  Italdrum,  Dale. 

Aphernousli  Pine,  Five-leaved   Pine,    the 

Siberian  Stone  Pine,    the   Swiss   Stone 

Pine. 

Aroles,  in  Savoy. 
Alvies,  in  Switzerland. 
Cembra,  in  Dauphine. 
Ceinbrot,  Eouve,  Tinier,  Fr. 
ZUrbelkiefer,  Ger. 
Kedr,  Russ.    (See  Patt.  Fl.  Ross.) 

Varieties  1          -  -   2275 

1  sibirica  i 

The  Siberian  Stone  Pine,  or  Siberian 
Cedar. 

P.  Cembra   Lodd.  Cat. 
Kedr,  Pall. 

2  pygmara  f 

P.  C.  pumila  Pall.  Ross. 
Slanez,  Russ. 

3  helvetica  Lodd.  Cat.  * 

The  Swiss  Cembran,  or  Stone,  Pine. 


§  xv.    Strbbi.    i 

39.  5trobus  L.  1     North  America 

fig.  2193,  2194,  2195,  2196.  2280 
The  Strobus,  or  Weymouth,  Pine. 
P.fdliis  qulnis,  fyc.,  Gron. 
P.  canadensis  quinquefolia  Du  Ham. 
P.  virginiuna  Pluk. 
\jflrix  canadensis  Tourn. 
New  England  Pine,  White  Pine,  Pumpkin 

Pine,  Apple  Pine,  Sapling  Pine,  Amer. 
Pin  du  Lord,  Pin  du  Lord  Weymouth,  Fr. 

Varieties  1  -  2280 

2  alba  Hort.  f 

3  brevifolia  Hort.  1 

4  compre'ssa  Sooth. 

Floetbeck  Weymouth  Pine. 

P.  S.  nova  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

40.  P.  (S.)  excelsa  Wallich  1      Nepal 

fig.  2197,  2198,  2199.  2285 
The  lofty,  or  Bhotan,  Pine. 
P.  Dicksonii  Hort. 
Chilla,  or  Chylla,  Himalayas. 
Kuel,  Sirmone  and  Gurhwal. 
Lemshing,  Bhotea. 
Raesula,  or  King  of  the  Firs,  Hindostan. 


41.  (S.)  Lambertidna  Dougl.  1  N.  Amer. 

fig.  2203.  2207.  2288 
The  gigantic,  or  Lambert's  Pine. 

42.  (S.)  monticola  Dough  9-      Columbia 

fig/2208, 2209.  2291 
The  Mountain,  or  short-leaved  Weymouth,  Pine. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Pine  which  are  not  yet  in- 
troduced, and  of  which  little  is  known.    2292 

P.  contdrta  Dougl.    N.  W.  Amer.    figs.  2210,  2211. 

The  twisted  -branched  Pine. 
P.  squamosa  Bate.     Lower  Alps. 

?  P.  tylvMri*  var. 
P.  turbinata  Botc.    N.  Amer. 


II.  ^f  BIES  D.  Don.  i  *  a.    2105.  2293 
THE  SPRUCE  FIR. 

Plnus  of  L.  and  others,  in  part. 

Picea  Lk. 

Picea  of  the  ancients. 

Sapin  epicea,  Fr. 

Fichtenoaum,  Ger. 

Abiete,  Ital. 

Abieto,  Span. 

§  i.    Leaves  tetragonal)  awl-shaped,  scattered 
in  insertion.     D.  Don. 

1.  excelsa  Dec.  i   Norway  f.  2212.  2293 

The  lofty,  or  Norway,  Spruce  Fir. 
A.  commitnis  Hort. 
A.  Picea  Mill.,  Michx. 
A.  fbliis  solitdriis,  &c.,  Hort.  Cliff.,   &c., 

Hall. 

P.  A^bies  L.  Sp.  PL,  &c. 
P.  Picea  Du  Roi. 
P.  excelsa  Lam. 
Common  Spruce,  Prussian  Fir. 
Faux  Sapin,  E'picea,  Sapin-Pesse,  Serente, 

Sapin  genlil,  Pinesse,  Fr. 
Lajic,  in  the  Vosges. 
Gemeine  rothe  Tanne,  Ger. 

Varieties  1  »  tt    -          -  2294 

1  commiinis  i 

The  common  Spruce,  or  Wflz'te  Fir  of 
Norway. 

2  nigra  i  fig.  2213. 

The  black-tawed  Spruce,  or  Red  Fir 
of  Norway. 

3  carpatica  2 

The  Carpathian  Spruce  Fir. 

A.  carpatica  Hort.,  and  Hort.  Brit. 

4  pendula  1 

The  pendulous-ftrtmcAerf,  or  weeping, 
Norway  Spruce  Fir. 
A.  commiinis  pendula  Booth. 
Plnus  A^bies  pt-'ndula  Lodd.  Cat. 

5  foliis  variegatis  i 
Blotched-leaved  Spruce  Fir. 

Plnus  A^bies  foliis  variegatis  Lodd. 
Cat. 

6  ClanbrasiKdna  * 

Lord  Clanbrasil's  Spruce  Fir. 
P.  ClanbrasiRbna.  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  Clanbrasilmna  stricta  * 
Upright-growing   Lord   Clanbrasil's 

8  pygmara  n. 

The  pygmy  Spruce  Fir. 

A.  nana  Lond.  Hort.  Soc.  Card. 
A.  dlegans  SHU  of  Ayr. 

9  tenuifdlia  it 

The  slender-leaved  Spruce  Fir. 
A.  tfnutfdlia  Sm.  of  Ayr. 


CXXXVIH 
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10  gigantea  i 

The  gigantic  Spruce  Fir. 
A.  gigantea  Sm.  of  Ayr. 

1 1  monstrosa  • 

The  monstrous  Spruce  Fir. 

A.  monstrdsa  Hort. 
Other  Varieties. 


Page 


-  2295 


2.  alba  Michx.  *  N.  Amer.  f.  2224.  2310 

The  white  Spruce  Fir. 

Ylnus  alba  Ait.,  W.,  Lamb. 

Ylnus  Idxa  Ehrh. 

Tinus  canadensis  Du  Roi. 

A^bies  Piceafoliis,  #c.,  Hort.  Angl.,  Duh. 

A.  curvffdtia  Hort. 

Single  Spruce,  Amer. 

E'pinette  blanche,  Fr. 

Sapinette  blanche,  Fr. 


Variety  4 
2  nana  Dickson  1 
Other  Varieties. 


-     2311 


3.  nigra  Ait.   f      North  America 

fig.'  2225,2226,  2227.  2311 
The  black  Spruce  Fir. 

Pinus  n}gra  Ait.,  W.,  Lamb.,  Du  Roi. 
"Plnus  maridna  Ehr. 
A*bies  maridna  Wangh. 
Double  Spruce. 


4.  (n.)  rubra  Poir. 


Nova  Scotia 
fig.  2228.  2316 
The  red  Spruce  Fir,  or  Newfoundland  red  Pine. 
Pinus  americana  rubra  Wangh. 
Vlnus  rubra  Lamb. 

Variety  1  -   2316 

2  caerulea  i 

A.  ccerulea  Booth. 

5.  Smithidna  Wall,  *     Himalayas 

fig.  2229.   2317 

Smith's,  or  the  Himalayan,  Spruce  Fir. 
"Plnus  Smith&na'Wall.,  Lamb. 
Plnus  Khutrow  Royle. 
A.  Morinda  Hort. 
Raga,  or  Eaggoe,  in  the  Parbutee  language. 

Varieties  -  -  2317 


6.  (?e.)  orientalis  1    Trebisonde 

The  Oriental  Spruce  Fir. 

Plnu*  orientate  Lamb.,  L.,  Vitman. 


-    2318 


$  ii.  Leaves  flat,  generally  glaucous  beneath, 
imperfectly  2-rowed. 

7.  Douglasw  Lindl.  1      North  America 

fig.  2230.  2319 

Douglas's,  or  the  trident-bracted,  Spruce  Fir. 
flnus  taxtfdlia  Lamb.,  Pursh. 
A.  caltftrnia  Hort. 
PlnusDougldsii  SabineMSS.,  Lamb.  Pin., 

iii.  90. 
The  Nootka  Fir,  Sm.  in  Rees's  Cyc. 

Varieties  1  -  2319 

2  tfaxifolia  1 

The    Yew-leaved  trident-bracted 
Spruce  Fir. 

8.  MenziesizDougl.  1      California 

fig.  2232.  2321 

Menzies's,  or  the  wartcd-branchcd,  Spruce  Fir. 
Vlnu*  Menziesii  Lamb. 


Page 

9.  canadensis  L.  1     N.  America  -  2322 

The  Canada  Pine,  or  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir. 
Pmws  canadensis'Ij. 
Pinus  americana    Du   Roi,   Ait.,  Lamb., 

Sm. 

flnus  A.^bies  americana  Marsh. 
Perusse,  by  the  French  in  Canada. 
Sapin  du  Canada,  Fr. 
Schierlings  Fichte,  Ger. 

10.   dumosa  Lamb.  1      Nepal 

fig.  2233,  2234.     2325 

The  bushy  alpine  Spruce  Fir. 
I' 1 11113  dumnsa  Lamb. 
A.  Brtmoniana  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc. 
Fmus  decidua  Wall.  MSS.       ' 
Vim,3  Bn.;jo,iiana  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar. 


11.  cephalonicai     Cephalonia 

fig.  2235,  2236.    2325 

The  Cephalonian  Silver  Spruce  Fir. 

Koukounaria,  and  also  Elatos,  in  Cepha- 
lonia. 

A.  taxifdlia  Hort. 
A.  luscombedna  Hort. 
The  Mount  Enos  Fir. 

App.  i.    Species  of  A"bies  of  which  little  more 
is  known  than  their  Names.     -  2329 


A.  obovata  D.  Don.  MS.    Altai  Mountains. 
Vtcea  obopata  Led. 
?  A.  SrmYAiana  far.  D.  Don. 
.  Mertensi'iHtf  Bong.    N.  Amer. 
.  sitche'nsis  Bong.    N.  Amer. 
.  triK6na  Raf.    Oregon  country. 

heterophSlla  Raf.    Oregon  country. 

aromgtica  Raf.    Oregon  country. 

microphyila  Raf.    Oregon  country. 

obliquata  Raf.    Oregon  country. 

falcata  Raf.    Oregon  country. 

hirtdlla  Thunb. 

Kaempferii  Thunb. 

Thunfergu  Thunb. 

M6rni  Sieb. 

Tordno  Sieb. 
.  Araragi  Sieb.  ' 


III.  PI'CEA  D.  Don.  ±      -  2105.  2329 
THE  SILVER  FIR. 
flnus  L.,  in  part. 

A^bies  Link,  Nees  Von  Esenbeck,  and  Led. 
A^bies  Du  Roi,  in  part. 
Sapin,  Fr. 
Tannen,  Ger. 

1.  pectinata  *  Europe  f.  2237, 2238. 2329 

The  comb-like-feflfled  Silver  Fir. 
A*bies  of  Pliny. 
flnus  ficealj.,  &c. 
flnus  A^bies  Du  Roi. 
A^bies  alba  Mill.  Diet.,  &c. 
A^bies  Tdxifdlio  Tourn.,  &c. 
A^bies  vulgaris  Poir. 
A^bies  pectinata  Dec.,  Duh. 
AvW<w  taxifdlia  Hort.  Par. 
Abies  ficea  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc. 
A  bies  excelsa  Lk. 
Spanish  Fir. 
Sapin  commun,  Sapin  a  Feuilles  d'lf,  Sapin 

bldnc,  Sapin  argcntc,  Sapin  en  Peigne, 

Sapin  de  Normandic,  Fr. 
Weiss  Tanne,  Edeltanne,  Ger. 

Varieties  f.  -  -  2330 

2  tortuosa  1 

The  twisted-branched  Silver  Fir. 

3  foliis  variegatis  f. 

The  variegated-leaved  Silver  Fir. 

4  ciniTca  * 

The  i-mereous  Silver  Tine. 

l'««i«t  Pirfa  cinerca  Bauni. 
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2.  (p.)  Pichta  1     Altai  Mountains   2338 

The  Pitch  Silver  Fir. 

Plnus  Pichta  Lodd.  Cat. 

Pinus  sibirica  Hort. 

A^bics  sibirica  Led.,  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc. 

Abies  Pichta  Pitcher. 

Pichta,  Russ. 

3.  balsamea  L.  *      North  America 

fig.  2240,  2241.  2339 

The  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  American,  Silver  Fir. 
Plnus  balsamea  L.,  &c. 
Abies  btilsiinn'ii  Marsh. 
Abies  Taxi  folio,  $c.,  Hort.  Angl.,  &c. 
Abies  balsum(fcra  Michx. 
Balsam  Fir. 
Le  Beaume  dc  Gilttad,  le  Sapin  Baumier  de 

Gilead,  Fr. 
Balsam  Fichte,  Balsam  Tanne,  Ger. 

Variety  ±  2S39 

2  longifolia  Booth.   1 
The  long-leaved  Balm  of  Gilead  Silver 

4.  (b.)  Fraseri  Ph.  1     Carolina 

fig.  2243,  2244.  2340 

Fraser's,  or  the  double  Jialsam,  Silver  Fir. 
Plnus  Fraseri  Ph.,  Lamb. 
Abies  Fraseri  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc. 

5.  grandis  Dougl.  1     N.  W.  America 

fig.  2245,  2246.    2341 

The  great  Silver  Fir. 

Plnus  grandis  Dougl.  MS.,  Lamb. 
A  bies  grandis  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc. 
The  great  Californian  Fir. 

6.  amabilis  Dougl.  1     ?  California 

fig.  224  7,  2248.  2342 

The  lovely  Silver  Fir. 

Plnus  amubilis  Dougl.  MS. 


7.  nobilis  Dougl. 


North  America 
fig.  2249,  2250.  2342 


The  noble,  or  large-bracted,  Silver  Fir. 
Plnus  nobilis  Dougl.  MS.,  Lamb. 
Abies  ndbilis  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc. 

8.  Webbiona  Wall.  *     Nepal 

fig.  2251.  2252,  2253.  2344 

Webb's  purple-coned  Silver  Fir. 

Pinus  Webb&na.  Wall.,  Lamb.  Pin. 
Plnus  specfdbilis  Lamb.  Monog. 
Abies  IVcbbi&na.  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc. 
Chilrow,  and  the  Oonum,  or  purple-coned 
Fir,  in  the  Himalayas. 

9.  Pindrow  Royle  1     Kamaon 

fig.  2254,  2255.  2346 

The  Pindrow,  or  tooth-leaved,  Silver  Fir. 
Pinus  Pfndrow  Royle,  Lamb. 
Taxus  Lambertihna.  Wall.  Cat. 
Pindrow,  and  sometimes  Morinda,  in  the 
Himalayas. 


10.  bracteata  D.  Don. 


California 
fig.  2256.   2348 


The/«i/V/-brarted  Silver  Fir. 

P»m«  bracietita  Lin.  Trans.,  Uimb. 

P)n««  vtniMa  Dougl.  in  Comp.  lo  Hot.  MOR. 


11.  religiosa  //.  et  K. 


The  sacred  Jferiooi  Silver  Fir. 

Pinut  religitisa  Hiunb.  et  Kunth.  &c. 
Atto  religibta  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc. 

?  P.  hirtella    ..... 
A'W«  hirMla  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc. 
Vinm  hirUlla  Thunb.  et  Kunth. 
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Mexico 

fig.  2257.    2349 


IV.  £ANRIX  Tourn.  ±  »       2105.  2350 
THE  LARCH. 

P)n?/s  L.  and  others. 
A'fcV»  Rich. 
Afe/fe?,  Fr. 
Lerchenbaum,  Ger. 
Laricio,  Ital. 

1.  europaexa  itec.  *     South  of  Europe 

fig.  2258.  2350 
The  European,  or  common,  Larch. 

Plnus  Ldrix  L.,  &c. 

Abies  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 

ILdrix  dccidua  Mill.  Diet. 

lArtifbUo  deciduo,  &c.,  Bauh. 

Urix  Bauh.  Pin.,  Dod.,  Cam. 

Abies  ILdrix  Lam. 

Melize  commune,  Fr. 

Lor  che,  Lor  cher-  Fichte,  GemeinerLerchen- 
baum,  Terbcntinbaum,  Europ'dische  Ce- 
der,  Weisser  Lerchenbaum,  Ger. 

Varieties  ft  *  -  2350 

1  communis  Laws.  *L 

The  common  European  Larch. 

2  laxa  Z,aws.  ± 

The  loose-headed  European  Larch. 

3  compacta  Laws.  % 

The  compact,   or  crowded-branched, 
Larch. 

4  pendula  Laws.  ± 

The      weeping-branched      European 
Larch. 

The  weeping  Larch  from  the  Tyrol, 
Hort.  Trans. 

5  repens  Laws,  ft 

The      creeping-branched     European 
Larch. 

6  flore  rubro  ¥ 

The  red,   or  pink,  flowered  common 
Larch. 

7  flore  albo  ¥ 

The  white-flowered  Larch  from  the 
Tyrol. 

8  sibirica  ± 

The  Russian  Larch. 
L.  sibirica  Fisch. 
?  L.  archangelica  Laws. 
L.  rossica  Sab. 
PJwtw  L.  sibirica  Lodd.  Cat. 

9  dahurica  *  *fc 
The  Dahurian  Larch. 

L.  dahurica  Laws. 
10  intermedia  ft 

The  intermediate,  or  Altaian,  Larch. 
L.  intermedia  Laws. 
Plnus  intermedia  Lodd.  Cat. 
Offor  Varieties  -  .  2353 

i.  Fraseri  Comp.  to  Bot.  Mag. 

2.  americana  MX.  Z     N.  America    2399 

The  American  Larch. 

Plnus  \arlcina  Du  Roi. 

Vlnus  microcdrpa  W. 

A  bies  microcdrpa  Poir. 

Hackmatack,  Amer. 

Tamarack,  by  the  Dutch  in  New  Jersey. 

F.'pincttc  rouge,  in  Canada. 

q2 
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Varieties  5f  -  24OO 

1  rubra  If 

The  small  reA-coned  American  Larch. 
L.  microcdrpa  Laws. 
Pimes  microcdrpa  Pursh,    Lodd. 

Cat. 
E'pinette  rouge,  Canada. 

2  pendula  ¥ 

The  black  pendulous-branched  Ameri- 
can Larch. 
L.  pendula  Laws. 
Plnus  pdndula  Ait.,  &c. 
Plnus  intermedia  Du  Roi. 
Tlnus  ~Larix  riigra  Marsh. 
Av  bies  pendula  Poir. 
Tamarack,  Amer. 

3  prolifera  ± 

The  proliferous-branched  Larch. 
L.  proltfera  Malcolm. 


2105.  2402 


V.  CEVDRUS  Barrel.  1 
THE  CEDAR. 

Pinus  L.,  in  part. 
Afoes.Poir.,  in  part. 
~Larix  Tourn.,  in  part. 
Cedre,  Fr. 
Ceder,  Ger. 

1  .  Libani  Barr.  t     Mount  Lebanon 

fig.  2267.  2402 
The  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Plnus  Cedrus  L.  and  others. 

Plnus  foliisfascicultitis,8fc.,  Du  Roi. 

"Ldrix  Cedrus  Mill.  Diet. 

"Lorix  orientdlis  Tourn.,  Duh. 

Cedrus  mdgna  Dod. 

C.  conifer  a  Bauh.,  Ray.  '. 

C.  phcenicea  Renealm. 

Cedrus  Bell. 

A^bies  Cedrus  Poir.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  Lindl. 

Varieties  f  *          -          -  2402 

2  foliis  argenteis  1 
The  silvery-leaved 

3  nana  i  * 

The  dwarf  Cedar. 
Other  Varieties. 

2.  Deoddra  Roxb.  1  Nepal 

fig.  2283,  2284,  2285,  2286.  2428 

The  Deodara,  or  Indian,  Cedar. 
Plnus  Deodara  Lamb. 
Xbies  Deodara  Lindl. 
Devadara,  or  Deodara,  Hindostanee. 
The  sacred  Indian  Fir. 

Varieties,  or  nearly  allied  Species  2429 
Shinlik,   Moorcroft.      Forests   of   La- 

dakh. 

Christa  rooro,  Moorcroft.     Forests  o 
Ladakh. 

VI.  ARAUCANRIA  R.  et  P.  1 

2105.2432 
THE  ARAUCARIA. 
Eutassa  Sal. 
Colymbea  Sal. 
Dombeya  Lamb. 
Cupr<*ssus  Forst. 
The  southern  Pine. 

1.  imbricata  Pav.  1     Chili 

fig.  2286.  2293.    243: 
The  imbricate-feat^d  Araucaria,  or  Chili  Pine. 
A.  Dombeyi  Rich.,  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cic. 
Vinus  Araucaria  Mol. 
Dombeya  chiU  nsis  Lam. 
Pino  de  ChiU,  Span. 
Peghuen,  in  the  Andes. 
Sir  Joteph  Banks'  g  Pine. 


2.  brasiliana  Rich.  ^      Brazils 

fig.  2294,  2295,  2296.   2439 
The  Brazil  Araucaria,  or  Brazil  Pine. 

3.  excelsa  Ait.  *     Norfolk  Island 

fig.  2297.  2301.    2440 
The  lofty  Arauraria,  or  Norfolk  Island  Pine. 
Eutdssa  heterophylla  Sal. 
Cuprdssus  columnar  is,  fyc.,  Forst. 
Dombeya  excelsa  Lamb. 
Altingia  excelsa  Loud.  Hort.  Brit. 
Pin  de  Norfolk,  Fr. 

4.  Cunninghams  Ait.  *     New  Holland 

fig.  2303.  2305.  2443 

Cunningham's   Araucaria,    or  the  Moreton  Bay 
Pine. 

Altingia  Cunninghdmii  G.  Don,  in  Loud. 
Hort.  Brit. 


VII.  CUNNINGHAXM7J  R.  Br.  *  U 
2105.  2445 

THE  CUNNINGHAMIA. 

Yinus  Lamb. 
Belts  Salisb. 

1.  sinensis  Rich.  *  L_)     China 

fig.  2306,  2307.    2445 
The   Chinese    Cunninghamia,    or   broad-leaved 
Chinese  Fir. 

Belis  jaculifdlia  Salisb. 
Pinus  lanceoh'ta  Lamb. 
ttbies  major  sinJnsis,  $c.,  Pluk. 
Cunning/iamia  lanceoluta  R.  Br. 
Araucaria  lanceoldta  Hort. 


VIII.  DA'MMARA  Rumph.  1  »_J 

2105.  2447 

THB  DAMMAR,  or  Amboyna,  PINB. 
Pint/*  Lamb. 
A'gathit  Sal. 

1.  orientalis  Lamb.  1  i_l      Amboyna 

fig.  2308,  2309.    2447 

The  Oriental  Dammar  Pine,  or  Amboyna  Pitch.  Tret. 
Yinu*  Dammara  W.,  Lamb.,  Ait. 
Dammara  alba  Rumph. 
A'gathi*  \orani hifblia  Sal.  in  Lin.  Trans. 
X.  Dammara  Rich. 
A'rborjavantfnsis,  Sfc.,  Ray. 

2.  australis  Lamb,  f  i_l      New  Zealand 

fig.  2310,  2311.  2448 

The  Southern  Dammar,  or  Kauri,  Pine. 

Cowrie 'rree,  New  Zealand  Pitch.  Tree,  Korvrie  Pine. 


App.  i.  A  tabular  View  of  the  principal 
Pinetums,  or  Collections  of  Abittina,  in 
Europe.  - 


Sect.  II.  CUPRE'SSINJE. 


IX.  THITJA.L. 


-  2453 


2105.  2454 


THE  ARBOR  VIT«. 

Thuya,  or  Arbre  dr.  Vie,  Fr. 
Lebensbaum,  Ger. 
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§  i.  Thuja  vtrte  D.  Don. 
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1.  occidentalis  L.  f     Canada 

fig.  2312.  2314.  2454 

The  western,  or  American,  Arbor  Vitae. 
Thiija  Thcophrdsli  Bauh. 
A'rbor  Vita?  Clus. 
White  Cedar,  Amer. 
Cedre  americain,   Cedre  blanc,  Arbre  de 

Vie,  Fr. 

Gemeiner  Lebensbaum,  Ger. 
Albero  de  Vita,  Ital. 


Varieties  1 

2  variegata  i 

The  variegated-leaved  Arbor  Vitae. 
T.  o.fdliis  variegdtis  Lodd.  Cat. 

3  odorata  Marsh.  1 

The  sweet-scented  Arbor  Vitas. 

2.  (p.)  plicata  Donn.  1  «  N.  Amer.  2458 
The  plicate,  or  Nee's,  Arbor  Vitae. 

3.  chilensis  Lamb,  f  _l     Chili       -  2458 

The  Chili  Arbor  Vita?. 

Cuprdssus  thyoides  Pavon  MSS. 


§  ii.  Biota  D.  Don. 
4.  orientals  L.  1    China  fig.  2215.  2459 

The  Oriental,  or  Chinese,  Arbor  Vitae. 

Varieties  1  it 

2  stricta  Hort. 

The  fastigiate  Arbor  Vitae. 
T.  pyramidalis  Bauh.  Cat. 

3  tatarica  * 

The  Tartarian  Arbor  Vitae. 
T.  tatdrica  Lodd.  Cat. 


§  iii.    Cyparissa  D.  Don. 

5.  cupressoides  L.  1  i_J     C.  G.  H. 

fig.  2316.  2460 


The  Cypress-like,_or  African,  Arbor  Vitae. 
T.  i 


aphylla  Burm. 
6.   pensilis  Lamb.  1  \ I     China 

The  pensile  Arbor  Vitae. 


-   2460 


7.  pendula  Lamb.  1       Tartary 

fig.  23 17, 23 18.  2461 

The    pendulous-branched,    or    weeping,    Arbor 


App.   i.    Species  not  sufficiently  known   to  be 
referred  to  any  of  the  preceding  Sections. 

T.  dolobrftta  I-in.  Suppl.,  Thunb.,  W.,  Lamb.    Japan     -    2462 
Qua!,  vulgo  Fi  no  ki,  ami  Itmki,   Ktempf. 


2105.  2462 


X.  CA'LLITRIS  Vent.  1 

THE  CALLITRIS. 

Thuja  L.,  in  part 
Fresneli*  Mirbtl. 
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1.  quadrivalvis  Vent.  f.  Barbary 

fig.  2319.  2462 
The  four-valved  Callitris. 

Thiija  articultita  Desf. 
Cupre"ssus  frvctu  quadrivdlvi  Shaw. 
Thiija  strobilis  tetragonis,  8fc.,  Vahl. 
C.  Fothergilh'  f       -  -  -  -  2464 

?  Cupressus  Fothergilli. 
C.  triquetra  £    C.  G.  H.       -  -  2464 

Cuprtesus  triquetra  Lodd.  Cat. 

C.  oipressiformis  Vent,  t   N.  Holl.        -  -  2464 

C.  macrostachya  Hort.  f  -  -  2464 

App.  i.    Species  of  Cattitris   Natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  not  yet  introduced  into  Britain. 

C.  rhombofdea  R.  Br.    f_      N.  Holl.  -  -  -    2464 

C.  obldnga  Hich.  £    Pt.  Jackson  -  -  -      -    2464 

C.fruticdta  R.  Br. 

XI.  CUPRE'SSUS  L.  1  *   2105.  2464 
THE  CYPRESS. 

Cypres,  Fr. 
Cypresse,  Ger. 
Cipresso,  Ital. 
Ciproste,  Port. 
Cypros,  Hungarian. 

1.  sempervirens  L.  i     S.Europe 

fig.  2320.  2464 

The  evergreen,  or  common,  Cypress. 
C.  pyramidalis  Hort. 
Cypres  pyramidal,  Cypres  ordinaire,  Fr. 
Gemeine  Cypressenbaum,  Ger. 
The  Italian  Cypress. 

Varieties  1  2465 

1  stricta  Mill.  Diet. 

Cypres  male,  Fr. 

2  horizontalis  Mill.  Diet. 

C.  horizontalis  N.  Du  Ham. 
C.  expdnsa  Hort.  Par. 

2.  %6ides  L.  ±  N.  Amer.  f.  2327.  2475 

The  Thuja-like  Cypress,  or  White  Cedar. 
C.  nfina  mariana,  fyc.,  Pluk. 
Thiija  sphceroidalis,  Rich. 
Cypres  faux  Thuja,  Fr. 

Variety  f.  -  2475 

2  foliis  variegatis  i 

3.  lusitanica  Tourn.  *  Goa  f.  2328.  2477 

The  Portuges  Cypress,  or  Cedar  of  Goa. 
C.  glaiica  Brot. 

C.  pendula  L'Herit.,  ?  not  of  Thunb. 
Cedar  of  Bussaco. 

4.  torulosa  Lamb,  t     Nepal 

fig.  2329.  2331.    2478 

The  twisted,  or  Bhotan,  Cypress. 


5.   pendula  Thunb. 

The  weeping  Cypress. 


China 
fig.  2332.  2334.   2479 


App.  i.  Kinds  of  Cupressus  of  which  there 
are  Plants  in  British  Gardens,  but  of  which 
very  little  is  known.  -  -  -  248O 


C.  horiiontalis  Audibtri. 
C.  expdnsa  Avdibert. 

PC.  tgpdtua  Hort.  Par. 
C.  Fothergflli  Lee. 
C.  thurifera  Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 
C.  Tournefdrtti  Audibert. 
C.  baccifdrmis  Willd. 
C.  australis  Pert. 
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App.  ii.     Kinds   of  Cuprtssus  not  yet  intro- 
duced.         -  -  2480 


t'.  nootkatensis  Lamb. 
C.  japonica  Thunb. 


XII.  TAXO\DIUM  Rich.  S  1  1  uJ 

2105.  2480 

THE  TAXODIUM,  or  Deciduous  Cypress. 
Cuprtissus,!;. 
SchuMrtia.  Mirb. 
Condylocdrpus  Salisb. 

1.  distichum  Rich.  *t     N.  Amer. 

f.  2335.    2481 

The  two-ranked-feoaed  Taxodium,  or  Deciduous 
Cypress. 

Cupressus  dlsticha  L.,  &c. 

Cuprtssus  americana  Cat.  Carol. 

Cupressus  virginidna  Comm.  Hort. 

Schuberfia  distichu  Mirb. 

Bald  Cypress,  Cypress,  Amer. 

Cypres  de  V  Amerique,  Cypres  chauve,  Fr. 

Zweyzeilige  Cypresse,  Ger. 

Varieties  ±  2481 

1  patens  Ait.  *t 

2  nutans  ¥  fig.  2336—2338. 

The   long-leaved    Deciduous    Cy- 

press. 
T.  d.  pendulum  Lond.  Hort.  Brit. 

3  excelsum  Booth.  % 

4  sinense  ¥ 

T.  sinense  Noisette. 

5  sinense  pendulum  *£ 

T.  sindnse  pdndulum  Hort. 

T.  sempervlrensLrtmft.  f  N.Am.  figs.  2339,  2340.  2487 

The  evergreen  Taxodium. 
T.  capense  f  i_J   C.  G.  H.  -  -  2487 


The  Cape,  or  African,  Taxodium. 
'         juniperOides.  L*. 


XIII.  JUNI'PERUS  L. 


1  1  uJ  *  «•  ** 
2106.  2487 


THE  JUNIPER. 

Sabina  Bauh. 
Cedrus  Tourn. 
Genevrier,  Fr. 
Wachholder,  Ger. 

.  Oxycedri.  —  Leaves  spreading  in  the  adult 
Plants.      D.  Don. 

communis   L.  *       Europe,  America, 
and  Asia    -       fig.  2343,  2344.  2489 

The  common  Juniper. 

J  No.  1661  a.,  Hall. 

vulgdris,  Sfc.,  Ray,  &c. 

minor  Fuchs,  Dalech. 

communis  saxdtilis  Pall. 

alpma  Clus. 

J.  minor  monttJna  C.  Bauh. 
Genevrier  commun,  Fr. 
Gemeiner  Wachholder,  Ger. 

Varieties  *  -  2489 

1  vulgaris  Park.  <fc 

J.v.fruticbsa  Bauh. 
J.  c.  er<?cto  Pursh. 

2  suecica  Mart.  *  fig.  2343. 
The  Swedish,  or  true.  Juniper.      . 

J.  suecica  Mill.  Diet. 
J.  vulgaris  drbor  Bauh. 
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3  nana  Willd.   m.    fig.  2344. 

J.  communis  /3  Fl.  Br.,  &c. 

J.  c.  sanitiUs  Pall. 

J.  No.  1661.  Hall. 

J.  alplna  Ray,  &c. 

J.  alplna  minor  Ger.  Emac. 

J.  minor  montdna,  S;c.,  Bauh.,   N. 

Duh. 

J.  nana  Sm.  Eng.  Fl. 
J.  sibirica  Hort. 
J.  ddurica  Hort. 
J.  c.  montdna  Ait. 

4  oblonga    *     fig.  2346. 

'J.  obl6nga  Hort. 

5  oblonga'pendula  jfe  fig.  2345. 

6  canadensis    «  fig.  2347. 

J.  canadensis  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  deprt-ssa  Pursh.  * 

J.  canadensis  Lodd.  Cat. 
Other  Varieties. 

2.  Oxjcedrus  L.  *        Spain,    Portugal, 

and  France  -    fig.  2351,  2352.   2494 
The  Sharp  Cedar,  or  brown-berried,  Juniper. 
J.  mdjor  Cam.  Epit. 
J.  m.  monspeliensium  Lob.  Ic. 
J.  phcsnlcea,  ffc.,  J.  Bauh. 
J.  major,  SfC.,  C.:Bauh.,  &c. 
Cedrus  phcenlcea  Matth. 
Qrljcedrus  Clus. 
Qxycedrus  phcenlcea  Dod. 
The  prickly  Cedar. 
Le  Cade,  Fr. 
Spanische,  Ger. 

3.  macrocarpa  Sm.  m     Greece   f.  2353.  2494 

The  large-fruited  Juniper. 

J.  mdjor,  bdccd  caertileA,  Tourn. 

4.  drupacea  Lab.  *  a.     Syria 

fig.  2354,  2356.     2495. 

The  drupaceous,  or  large-fruited,  Juniper. 

5.  virginiana  L.  1      North  America 

fig.  2357.    2495 

The  Virginian  Juniper,  or  Red  Cedar. 
J.  major  americana  Ray. 
J.  maxima,  Sfc.,   Sloane. 

Varieties  i  -  -  2495 

2  humilis  Lodd.  Cat.  «_ 

3  caroliniana  f 

J.  caroliniitna  Du  Roi. 

Other  Varieties 

6.  bermudiana  L.  i     Bermudas 

fig.  2357.   2498 

The  Bermudas  Cedar. 

Cedrus  Bermuda  Ray's  Letters. 

J.  nepalensis  Hort.  -  -    2499 

Cupressus  nepaUnsis  Hort. 

§  ii.    Sabina;.  —  Leaves  of  the  adult  Plant  im~ 
bricated.      D.  Don. 

7.  Sabina  L.  *      Spain,  &c. 

fig.  2359— 2363.  2499 
The  common  Savin. 

Varieties  *  !U      -  -  2499 

1  cupressifolia  Ait.  m  fig.  2359. 
The  Cypress-leaved  Savin. 
J.  lusitdnica  Mill.  Diet. 
Sabina  Dod. 
Kablnafdlio  Cupressi  Bauh.,  Duh., 

Ray. 
J.a  Sflbme  male,  Fr. 
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9.  phcenicea  L. 


. 

2  famariscifolia  Ait.  *  fig.  2360. 
The  Tamarisk-leaved,  or  berry-bear- 

ing, Savin. 
Sablna  folio  Tamarlsci  Diosctri- 

di&  ]  '»  in  ft  . 

J.  Sablna  Mill.  Diet. 
ia  Sabinefemelle,  Fr. 

3  foliis  variegatis  M*r*. 

4  prostrata  *  fig.  2361,2362. 

J.  prostrata  Michx. 

J.  repens  Nutt. 

J.  hudstnica  Lodd.  Cat. 

5  alpina  JL.  fig-  2363. 

J.  alpina  Lodd.  Cat. 

8.  daurica  Pal/.  «-       Daiiria 

fig.  2364,  2365.  2500 

The  Davirian  Juniper. 

S.  Europe,  &c. 
fig.  2366.  2501 

The  Phoenician  Juniper.  ~ 

J.  major  Dioscdridis  Clus. 
Cedrus  phcenicea  media  Lob. 
Cidrus  lycia  retiisa  J.  Bauh. 
Cidrus  folio  Cupressi  major,  fyc.,  C.  Bauh. 
Oxycedrus  I'ycia  Dod. 
Genttvricr  de  Ph&nicie,  Fr. 
Dichtnadliger  Wachholdcr,  Ger. 

10.  (p.)  lycia  L.  *  t>.     South  of  Europe 
fig.  2367.  2502 
The  Lycian  Juniper. 

J.  p.  /3  lycia  N.  Du  Ham. 

Cedrus   phoenicea  dltera  Plinn  et  Theo- 

phrdsti  Lob. 
C.  folio  Cupressi,  $c.,  C.  Bauh. 

1  1.  thurifera  L.  1     Spain  fig.  2368.  2503 

The  incense-bearing,  or  Spanish,  Juniper. 
J-  hispdnica  Mill.  Diet. 
C&drus  hispdnica,  $c.,  Tourn. 

12.  excelsa  Wittd.  t     Himalayas 

fig.  2369.   2503 

The  tall  Juniper. 

J.  Sabina  var.  Pall. 
Himalaya  Cedar-wood. 

13.  squamala  D.  Don.  *     Nepal       -  2504 

The  scaled  Juniper,  or  creeping  Cedar. 

14.  recurva  Ham.  *  Nepal  f.  2370.  2504 

The  recurved  Nepal  Juniper. 

15.  uvifera  D.  Don.  *     Cape  Horn      2504 

The  grape-bearing,  or  large-fruitcil,  Juniper. 


16.  barbadensis  L. 


West  Indies   2504 


The  Barbadoes  Juniper. 
J.  lienniuJiiina  Hort. 
Jamaica  Utrry-bearing  Cedar. 

17.  chinensis  L.  *  «-      China 

fig.  237  1,2372.  2505 

The  Chinese  Juniper. 

J.  c.  2  Smith/*'  ?  1         -     fig.  2373.  2505 

App.    ii.     Kinds    of  Juntperns    mentioned   in 
Books,  but  of  which  very  little  is  known.  2505 

J.  fcDtidissima  WUld. 
J-  capcnsis  Lam. 


l&mpetrdcece. 


it  a. 


I.  .E'MPETRUM  L. 

THE  CROWBERRY. 


1.  nigrum  L. 


Page 

2506 


-  2506 


Britain 
fig.  2374, 2375.   2507 

The  black  Crowberry,  or  Crakeberry. 
E.  montdnum  fructu  nlgro  Ray. 
Erica  Matth. 

Erica  bacclfera  Cam.  Epit. 
E.  cocclfera  procumbent  Ger.  Emac. 
E.  Corisfdlio  undtcima  Clus. 


Variety  «. 
2  scoticum  Hook.  n. 


-  2507 


2.  rubrum  L. 


South  America 
fig.  2376,  2377.  2507 

The  red-fruited  Crowberry. 

Cranberry  of  Stolen  Island. 

II.  COREVMA  D.  Don.  «.    -  2506.  2508 
THE  COREMA. 

E'mpctrum  L.,  in  part. 

1.  alba  D.Don.  «-     Portugal  2508 

The  white-berried  Corema. 

E'mpetrum  dlbum  L.,  &c, 
E'mpctrum  lusitdntcum,  fyc.,  Tourn. 
Erica  erfctts,  Sfc.,  Bauh.  Pin. 
The  white-berried  Heath. 
Portugal  Crakeberry. 


III.  CERATTOLA  MX.  *    2506.  2508 

THE  CERATIOLA. 

1.  ^ricoides  »     South  Carolina 

fig.  2378,  2379.  2509 
The  Erica-like  Ceratiola. 


Smildcece. 


I.  ^MPLAX  L. 

THE  SMILAX. 


Ifl. 


2509 


-  2510 


§  i.   Stems  prickly  and  angular. 

1.  aspera  L.  i.     S.  France    f.  2380.  2510 

The  rough  Smilax. 

Rough  Bindweed. 
Smilax,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Varieties  £_  -  2510 

2  auriculata  Ait.  L 
Leaves  ear-shaped  at  the  base. 

3  mauritanica 

S.  mauritdnica  Poir. 

2.  excelsa  L.  «_     Syria     fig.  2381.  2511 

The  tall  Smilax. 

S.  orienitilfs,  Sfc.,  Tourn. 
S.  aspera  Alp.  JEgypt. 

3.  rubens  Wats.L.  N.  Amer.f.  2382.  2511 
The  red'tendriled  Smilax. 
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4.  Sarsaparilla  L.  ft-  N.  and  S.  America 
fig.  2383.  2511 
The  medicinal  Smilax,  or  Sarsaparilla. 

S.  dspera  peruviiina  Sarsaparilla  Bank. 

S.  peruviuna  Park. 

S.  glauca  Michx. 

The  glaucous-leaved  Smilax. 


5.  hastata  Willd.  ft-     Carolina 

The  spear-shaped-feawed  Smilax.' 
S.  B6na  nox  Michx. 
S.  dspera  var.  Lam. 


-  2512 


Variety  ft.  -  2512 

2  lanceolata  Ph.  ft.  fig.  2383. 
S.  lanceolata  Walt. 
?  S.  longtfolia  Wats. 


6.  Walter*  Ph.  L. 

Walter's  Smilax. 

S.  China  Walt. 


Virginia        -  2512 


§  ii.  Stem  prickly,  round. 


7.  China  L.  ft-     China     - 

The  Chinese  Smilax. 

China  radix  Bauh.,  &c. 
C.  vulgdris  officindrum  Ger.  Emac 
Smilax  dspera'm'inor  Plum. 
Sankira,  vulgo  Quaquara,  Kcempf. 

8,  rotundifolia  L.  ft-  N.  America 

The  round-leaved  Smilax. 


-  2513 


2513 


9.  teurifoliaZ.  ft-     N.  America    -  2513 

The  Laurel-leaved  Smilax. 
S.  dltera,  &c.,  Plum.  Ic. 
S.  lafvis,  $c.,  Catesb. 


N.  America  -  2513 


10.  /amnoides  L. 

The  black  Bryony-like  Smilax. 

S.  Kryoni<e  nlgree,  S(C.,  Catesb 

11.  caduca  L.  -A     S.  America 

The  deciduous  Smilax. 


-  2514 


§  iii.    Stalks  unarmed,  4-angled. 

12.  Bona  nox  L.  ft-    N.  America  -  2514 

The  Bona-nox,  or  ciliated,  Smilax. 

S.  dspera  1'ndice  occidentalis  Bauh. 
S.Jbliis  ltttis,Scc.,  Pluk. 
S.  variegdta  Walt. 

13.  latifolia  R.  Br.  *     N.  Roll.     -  2514 

The  broad-leaved  Smilax. 

14.  quadrangularis  Muhl.  ft-    N.  Americj 

fig.  2385.  251 
The  four -angled  Smilax. 


§  iv.    Stems  unarmed,  round. 
15.  lanceolata  L.  ft-     Virginia,  &c.    25K 

The  lanceolate-/ca*'fd  Smilax. 
S.  non-sptnosa,  S(C.,  Cat. 


6.  virginiana  Mill.  A. 
The  Virginian  Smilax. 


Page 

Virginia     -  2515 


7.   pubera  Willd.  ft. 

The  downy  SmUax. 

S.  p'umila  Walt. 


North  America   2515 


App.  i.  Kinds  of  Smilax  which  are  either  not 
introduced,  or  of  which  we  have  not  seen  the 
Plants.  -  -  -  2515 

.  orata  Ph.    Georgia 

.  alba  PA.    Carolina. 

.  pandurata  Ph.    N.  Amer. 

.  nlgra  W.     Spain. 

?  The  black-berried  i«r.  of  S.  dupera. 
.  cataldnica  Pair.    Spain. 
.  hdrrida  Desf.     N.  Amer. 
.  gladca  Walt.    N.  Amer. 

?  S.  Sarsaparilla  far. 
>•.  alplna  W.    Greece. 


Lilidcece. 


2515 


1.  JSPA'RAGUS  L.  *  «-  i-        -  2516 

THE  ASPARAGUS. 

SarmentdcecE,  part  of,    Juss.,   Nees    Von 

Esenbeck. 
Asperges,  Fr. 
Spar  gel,  Ger. 
Coralcruyt,  Dutch. 
Sperage,  Old  English. 

[.  scandens  Willd.  S-     C.  G.  H.     -  2516 

The  climbing  Asparagus. 

2.  albusL.  a-     Candia        -  -  2516 

The  white  Asparagus. 

A.  spindsus,  fyc.,  Park. 
A.  sylvestris,  $c.,  Ger. 
Corrida  ttrtia  Clus. 
Wild  Thong  Sperage. 

3.  aphyllus  *     S.  Europe  -  2517 

The  prickly  Asparagus. 

Corruda  t'tltera  Clus. 

A.    petrafa,    Prickly    Roche    Asparagus, 
Park; 

Variety  -  -  2517 

2  creticus  fruticosus,  &c.,  Tourn. 

4.  (a.)  acutifolius  L.  *     Spain      -  2517 

The  acute-leaved  Asparagus. 
A.  Corruda  Scop.,  fyc. 
A.  filiis  aciitis  Baub." 
A.  sylvestris  Cam. 
A.,  petrous  Ger. 
Corruda  I. Clus. 

5.  horridus  L.  *-     ?  Spain     -        -  2517 

The  horrid-s/?mcd  Asparagus. 
A.  hispdnica  Tourn. 


II.  721TSCUSL.  tt*.i-t-J 

THE  BUTCHER'S  BROOM. 
Fragort,  Fr. 
M'dusedorn,  Ger. 


2516.2517 


1.  aculeatus  L.  tn     Britain    -        -  2518 

The  prickly,  or  common.  Butcher's  Broom. 
RiifCTM  No.  T2:W.  lIall.,8{C. 
Myrtacdntha,  Lob. 
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R./.  Brusrus  Ger. 

K.  iiu/rtj/'d/ius  aculcdtus  Tourn.,  Ac. 

RtttCtU  Uod. 

Box  Holly,  Knee  Hold/,  Wild  Myrllc,PricMt 

I'ftt. 
lloux  Frelon,  Petit  Houx,    Buis  piquant 

Fragon  epiiunx,  Fragon  piquant,  Fr. 
Stcchcnder  M'duscdorn,  Ger. 

Varieties  n.  -  2518 

2  rotuntlifolius  Burr.  n. 

R.  vulgarts  fdlio-amplidre  Dill. 

3  laxus  SOT. 

R.  /d^tw  Lodd.  Cat. 

V  II.  flexuusus  Mill.  No.  6. 

•^.  hypophyllum  Z/.  «.     Italy  and  Africa 
fig.  2387.  25 1 9 

The  under-leaf  Ruscus,  or  broad-leaved  Butcher 
Broom. 

U.  latifdlius,  SfC.,  Tourn. 

Lounu  akxandrlna  Lob.,  Bauh. 

L.  a.  Chainccdtiphne  Col. 

L.  a.genulna  Tourn. 

L.  a.  vdra  Clus.,  Ray. 

L.  ChamtEddphne  vera  Dioscoridis  Park. 

L.  a.  dltera  Matth. 

Fragon  sans  Foliole,  Fr. 

Brcitblattriger  Mauscdorn,  Ger. 

Variety  «_  -  2519 

2  trifoliatum  «.  Zante. 
R.  trifolidtus  Mill. 

3.  (h.)  7/ypoglossum  .L.  a.      Italy,  &c. 

2519 

Tlio    Under-tongue    Ruscus,    or    double-leaved 
Butcher's  Broom. 

R.  angusttfblius,  fyc.,  Tourn. 

Hypoglussum  Lob. 

"Latirus  alexandrlna,  fructu  pedlculo  insi- 

dente,  Bauh.,  Ray. 
Uvuldria  Brunf. 
Fragon  u  Foliole,  Fr. 
Zungen  Mausedorn,  Ger. 

4.  racemosus  L.  «.     Portugal 

fig.  2388,  2389.  2520 

The  branchy  Ruscus,  or  Alexandrian  Laurel. 

R.  angustifdlius,  frfictu  summis  rdmulis, 

8(c.,  Tourn. 
Fragon  a  Grappes,  Fr. 
Trauben  M'duscdorn,  Ger. 
R.  andr6gynus  L.  fc_  | |  Canarj'  Isles-  -      2520 

III.  YU'CCA  L.  a  imi_l       2516.  2521 

THE  YUCCA,  or  Adam's  Needle. 

1.  gloriosaZ,.  *  Virginia,  &c.  f.2390. 2521 

The  glorious  Yucca,  or  Adam's  Needle. 
Y.fdliis  PJ Iocs  Bauh. 
Y.  canadena  Aid.  Hort. 
Y.  indica,  SfC.,  Barr.  Rar. 
Yticca  perndna  Ger.,  &c. 
Y.  ndva  gloriosa,  SfC.,  Lob. 
Cordyllne,  $c.,  Ray. 
The  superb  Yucca. 
Yucca  nain  Bon.  Jard. 
Yucca  a  Feuittes  entieres,  Fr. 
Prachtiger  Yukka,  Ger. 

Variety  m  -  -  2521 

2  foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat. 

2.  (g.)  superba  Haw.  S.      fig.  2391.  2523 

The  superb  Yucca,  or  Adam's  Needle. 
\  .  gloridsa  And.  Bot.  Rep. 

3.  aloifolia  L.  i      South  America 

fig.  2392,  2393.  2523. 

The  Aloe-leaved  Yucca,  or  Adam's  Needle. 
Y.  (trfmr>:sccns,  &c.,  Dill. 
A'loe  Yiiccae/o/jw,  cauttsccns,  Pluk. 


Page 
A.  americana  Ywcc«  Joliis,   arbor escens, 

Com. 

Y.  caul 't/scens,  foliis  lincari-lanceolatis,  8(C., 
Miciix. 

Variety  £  -  2523 

2  pendula  Cat.  Hort.  Par.  £ 
The  pendent-tecwed  Aloe-leaved  Y. 

4.  draconis  L.  1  S.  Carolina  f.2394.  2525 

The  Dragon  Yucca,  or  drooping-ieaved  Adam's 

Needle. 

Y.  dracbnis  folio  serrdto  refldxo  Dill. 
Draconi  arbor i,  $c. ,  Bauh. 
Tac6ri/rf/ib  Dracini  drboris  simili  Bauh. 

5.  stricta  Sims  1     Carolina  f.  2395.  2525 

The  upright  Yucca,    or  Lyon's  narrow-leaved 
Adam's  Needle. 

6.  recurvifolia  Salisb. 


The  recurved-leaved  Yucca. 
Y.  recurva  Hort. 


Georgia  -  2526 


7.  filamentosa  L.  *  Virginia. f.  2396. 2526 

The   filamentose  Yucca,  or  thready  Adam's  N 
Y.fdliisfilamentdsis  Moris.  Hist. 
Y.  virginidna,  $c.,  Pluk. 

8.  (f.)  angustifdlia  Ph.  *  North  America 

The  narrow-leaved  Yucca.       fig-  2397.  2526 

9.  flaccida  Haw.  m  Georgia  f.  2398. 2527 

The  flaccid-kawed  Yucca. 

10.  glaucesceps  Haw.  m     North  America 
The  glaucescent  Yucca.        fig.  2399.  2527 


HalfJiardyMonocotyledonoiLsPlantS) 
deserving  a  place  in  the  British 
Arboretum.  -  2527 

Foucroya  longaeVa  Karw.      Mexico 

fig.  2400,2401.  2527 
F.  gigantea  Vent.  S.  America  2527 
Littae'a  gemmiflora  Brig.  Peru 

Agbve  gemmtfdra  Ker.         fig.  2402.  2522 
fionapdrtea.  juncea  Haw. 

Agave  americana  L.     S.  America     2529 

The  American^Aloe. 

Phormium  tenax  L.     N.  Zealand     2529 

The  New  Zealand  Flax. 

ChamaeVops  humilis  L.  £     S.  Europe 

fig.  2403.  2530 

The  dwarf  Fan  Palm,  or  Palmetto. 
Phce"nix  humilis  Cav. 
Piilma  hitmilis  Bauh. 
Palmiste  E'ventail,  Fr. 
Zwergpalmc,  Ger. 

serrulata  Willd.  i     Georgia          2532 
hjstrix  Ph.  1     Georgia  -  2532 

Palmetto  Willd.     Carolina         -  2532 

Corypha  Palmetto  Walt. 
The  Cabbage  Tree,  Amer. 

Bttmbusa  nigra  Lodd.  Cat.  £  India 
B.  ?  arundinacea  i     India 


Arundo  Donax  Willd. 
Mount  Mtna  - 

r 


2532 
-  2532 

S.  Europe  and 
2532 
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CONSISTING    OF    ADDITIONS    AND    CORRECTION7?. 


le  Specie-  or  Varieties  not  included  in  the  body  of  the  work,  but  here  added,  have  the  sipn  of  addition 
prefixed,  thus  + .      Those  in  which  the  name  has  been  altered  have  the  mark   I    prefixed. 


Part  I.  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY,  6cr. 

Part  II.  OF  THM   SCIK.NCE  01    THE  STCDY  or  TRF.V:S 


-  2533 

-  2534- 


-     2534- 

-     i>5.'J7 


M.  ripens  (/'.  Don 

§  Xandinn?. 


Part  III.  THE  ARBORETCM   ET  FRCTICETCM  BRITANMCCM. 

ClematidcfC.       -  2534-    B  cji:1'h'7rl//!  '' 

Clematis  triternata  Dec.       -          -  2534  i  y/- /mvir<llia 
-f  C.  nepalrn^is  Dec.  1   Mounts  |  Mahonw  Xntt. 

Choor,  Urnkta,  (N.e.          -  2534     M.  faseiculiiris  Dec. 

The  Nepal  Clematis. 

C.  »i:')tt'*i>iii  D.  Don. 

C.  nmtidlntt  var.  Ham.  MS. 

4-  C.  Henilerson/;  Hurt,  'i  Hybrid  2535  j 

C.  fl('»rida        -  2535  j  +  Xandina    doinestica    Hinnb. 
4-  C.  f.   3   Sieboldt/    D.Don.    1  »  i— I  China  fiir.  2410.  2537 

Japan  2535 

C.'  'bict'iu'r  Hurt"." 

4-  *13.  r.  cajrulca   Lint/.  -L  Japan 

fiLT.  2407.    2535 


Cruel  ucecp,. 

Cheiranthns  Cln-lri  fruticulosus 
/bc-ris  sempervirens 


253S 


The  blue,  or  violet,  jlovcrcd  Clematis 

C.  tKiirt-a  firnndijttra  Sit-b.  j 

C.  if  i  iin</'jiiifii  Hurt .  s~i  •    ,  ^  T   •       11 

r.  Vitia-lla  L.       -  -     2535  LlstltCCd'  Lmdl.      -      2538 

T.  V.  5  baccata  2535  j  (,}^^  ]ati,-()]ius  _     ^.^ 

C.  i-ampamfiorayy/--/.  2,>:  5     j  iHianthenuun 

r.  balesincayj'/f//.  fiL'.  2408.     2535  J 

C.  inontana  -  -     2535 

2538 

2538 


jPolygala  (Jhanuebnxns  L. 


.Macrnol/V/  fjrandifiora 
.M.  L'lauca 
M.  triprtala 
M.  purpnrca 
LiricnUndron  Tulij)if'era    - 


-      2530  i 
-     253( 


Ax'niunrt    A  dans. 


Bcrbcracc.T. 


/,'.  nnpctrifi  li.-t  I  .rim. 
//.  (lorilii'inda 

I!.   \..,nHM(iH!'H*tifMfHHi  II. 

/V.  a-iAtu-ii  /,'- .,'-.  - 

•     '/'A      ,'   /,  :"///  .  /   /; -,•<;<  - 

//.  duiib.ita  /,?//,//. 


-  2538 

-  2538 

fi;r.  2411.  2538 

Tilidccct'.    -  ^538 

-  2538 

-  2538 
fii;.  2112.  2540 

7  'I'nifi/rt'nit  i  :'ici  •;  c.           2540 
2537     (,  )nl(.)nw  

:^.j3i'i  (!aniell/V/  reticnlata 
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1'age 

*Rypericcicea>.      -     2541 

//ypericum  canariense  L.  fig.  2414.  2541 
H.  chinense  L.  -     2541 

?  H.  nepalense  Hort. 

//.  Kalm&mttn  Lam.    -  -    2541 

||  U.foltisum  Ait. 

J/.  prolificum  i.  fig.  2415.  2541 

/f.  aegyptiacum  L.  fig.  2416.  2541 

4-  //.  nepalense  /Tor*.  J*  -     2541 

Kceracecc.        -      2541 

^cer  oblongum  JJW/.  fig.  2417,  2418.  2541 
A.  Pseudo-Platanus        -  -     2542 

A.  campestre  -  -     2542 

+  var.  5  laevigatum.   ¥ 
The  smooth-leaved  Field  Maple. 

4-  A.  c.  6  nanum  Hort.  &  -         -     2542 

The  dwarf  Field  Maple. 
Doubtful  Species  of  AVer  -     2543 

Anticipated  Species  of  AVer. 

A.  ibericum  -  -  2543 

A.  laevigatum         ...  2543 

A.  villosum  -  -  2543 

4-  Negundof.  3  fliolaceum  Booth  £  2543 


-  2543 

-  2543 

-  2543 
.  2543 
.  2543 

-  2543 

-  2543 
.  2543 

-  2543 

-  2543 

-  2544 

-  2544 

-  2544 
.  2544 

-  2554 


^'sculus  - 

IE.  Hippocastanum  - 
-f  JE.  H.  4  fbliis  argenteis 
JE.  (H.)  ohioensis  - 

M.  (H.)  rubicunda       - 
JE.  (H.)  Lyorm        - 
Pavia  hybrida         .. 
P.  macrostachya  - 

Other  Varieties  of  Pdvia. 

Vitacece. 
Ampelopsis  hirsuta  - 

Rutacece. 

72uta  graveolens        . 
Half-hardy  Species  of  Ruta 


App.  I.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Rutdcea. 
-f  CorraeVz  alba  Sm.  «i_j  fig.  2419.  2544 

C.  cotintfblia  Sal. 

-f  C.  a.  2  rotundifolia  Dec.  *  i_J  -     2554 

C.  rnfa  Vent. 

4-  Crowea  ^aligna  Sm.  in  i-J  fig.  2420.  2544 
-f  Boronwz  serrulata  Sm.  *  i_J 

fig.  242"l,  2422.  2544 

Xanthoxylacete.  2544 

Ptelea  trifoliata        -  -    2544 

Coriacece.         -    2545 
Coriaria  wyrtifolia         -  -     2545 

C.  microphylla  -  .     2545 


Qelastrclcete, 


Page 

-  2545 

2545 

-  2545 

-  2545 

-  2545 


JEuonymus  europae^us    - 

E.  sarmentosus 

E.  garc\r\uefoliu.<; 

E.  grandiflorus 

+  E.  caucasicus  Lodd.  Cat.  * 

fig.  2423.  2545 

?  E.  ndna  Bieb. 
E.  japonicus 
Celastrus  scandens 
4-  C.  nepalensis 
4-  C.  ^yracanthifolia 


fig.  2425.  2545 

-  2545 

-  2545 

-  2545 


Nemopanthes  canadensis  fig.  2424.  2545 
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.Sumelia  /ycioides               fig.  2506.  2578 
B.  salicifolia           -            fig.  2507.  2578 

S.  littorale  Hort.               -            -     2582 
jLycium  lanceolatum   f.  2513.  2516.  2582 
L.  turbinatum        -           fig.  2517.  2582 

Scrophularidcete.    -    2582 

^benacecc.       -       2578 

Half-liardy  Species. 

Z>iospyros                                       -     2578 

+  Pentstemon  Scouleri  Doug.  «L 

D.  intermedia,  D.  digynia,  and  D. 

fig.  2518.  2582 
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+  P.  atropurpurca  G.  Don.   «.    -    2582 
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The  number  on  the  left  hand  merely  shows  the  series  ;  that  on  the  right  extremity  of  the  column,  in  pa- 
renthesis, is  the  number  printed  on  the  plate  ;  and  the  number  preceding  it  refers  to  that  page  of  the  body 
of  the  work  where  the  tree  is  treated  of. 

VOL.  V. 

MAGNOLJ^V^ 

22.  T.  americanal         Qf7Q     ,0,         OK  x 

1.  Magnolia  grandiflora   -    p.  261.   (1.) 

Brentford  Nursery.    Miss  Eliza  Ronalds. 

2.  M.  g.  exoniensis         -       p.  261.  (3.) 

The  Chiswick  Villa.    Miss  M.  L. 

r        'iu  \  r   P*  373.    (24.  or  25.) 
(syn.alba)J    ' 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

23.  T.  (a.)  laxiflora        -        p.  374.  (23.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

3.  M.  glauca        -        -        p.  267.  (4.) 

Mile  End  Nursery.    Mr.  R.  Varden. 

24.  T.  (a.)  pubescens  p.  374.  (22.  or  27.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

4.  M.  gl.  Thompsonwzna  -    p.  267.  (5.) 

Mile  End  Nursery.    R.  Varden. 

ACERA'CEJE. 
25.  ^cer  tataricum        -        p.  406.  (26.) 

5.  M.  tripetala                       p.  269.  (6.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Mile  End  Nursery.    R.  Varden. 

26.  A.  spicatum          -            p.  406.  (30.) 

6.  M.  macrophylla        -        p.  271.  (7.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

The  Chiswick  Villa.    Miss  M.  L. 

27.  A.  striatum             -          p.  407.  (28.) 

7.  M.  acuminata        -         p.  273.  (10.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L 

Messrs.  Loddiges,  Hackney.    R.  Varden. 

28.  A.  macrophvllum         -     p.  408.  (34.) 

8.  M.  acuminata,  full-grown  tree  -  (9a.) 

Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon.  G.R.  Lewis. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

29.  A.  ^latanoides         -         p.  408.  (35.) 

9.  M.  cordata        -        -    p.  275.  (11.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Messrs.  Loddiges,  Hackney.    R.  Varden. 

30.  A.  p.  laciniatum        -      p.  409.  (36.) 

10.  M.  auriculata          -          p.  276.  (8.) 

Messrs.  Loddiges,  Hackney.    R.  Varden. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

31.  A.  saccharinum         -       p.  411.  (37.) 

11.  M.  (a.)  pyramidata    -     p.  277.  (9.) 

Messrs.  Loddiges,  Hackney.    R.  Varden. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

32.  A.  Pseudo-Platanus     -    p.  414.  (33.) 

12.  M.  conspicua        -          p.  278.  (12.) 

Mile  End  Nursery.    R.  Varden. 

13.  Liriodendron  Tulipifera  p.  284.  (13.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    F.  Rauch. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

33.  A.  Pseudo-Platanus,    full-   1     /„„    , 
grown  tree 

Studley  Park.     H.  W.  Jukes. 

14.  L.  Tulipffera,  full-grown  tree    (12a.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis* 

34.  A.  obtusatum  (syn.  hy-1       m(3g  } 
bndum) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

TlLIANCE2E. 

35.  A.  opulifolium          -        p.  420.  (31.) 

15.  Tflia  europae'a        -       p.  364.  (15.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

36.  A.  O'palus             -         p.  420.  (31a.) 

16.  T.  e.,  full-grown  tree        -         (80.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Studley  Park.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

37.  A.  eriocarpum         -         p.  423.  (40.) 

17.  T.  (e.)  platyphylla      -    p.  365.  (19.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

38.  A.  e.,  full-grown  tree        -          (390.) 

18.  T.  (e.)  p.  minor      -        p.  365.  (20.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Bot.  Card.,  Kew.    L.  Martin. 

39.  A.  rubrum                          p.  424.  (39.) 

19.  T.  (e.)  laciniata  -  p.  366.  (21.  or  22.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

40.  A.  r.,  full-grown  tree        -          (38a.) 

20.  T.  (e.)  parvifolia  aurea    p.  366.  (25.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Bot.  Card.,  Kew.    L.  Martin. 

41.  A.  monspessulanum     -    p.  427.  (27.) 

o  I     *j~i  /p  *\  alKa  fsvn   &r—  *1 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

gentea)         -          [    P'  3^'   *     .  ) 

42.  A.  m.,  full-grown  tree        -        (27a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Ham  House,  Essex.    H.  W.  Jukes. 
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43.  A.  campestre  p.  428.  (32.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

44.  A.  c.,  full-grown  tree,  4to     -      (32a.) 

Studley  Park.    //.  W.  Jukes. 

45.  A.  creticum,^  full-grown  jpt43a(40fl) 

Syon  House,  Middlesex.     G.  R.  Lewis. 

46.  Negundofraximfolmm     p.  460.  (41.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mist  M.  L. 

47.  W.  f.  crispum          -          p.  460.  (42.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 


48.  ^'sculus  Hippocastanum  p.463.  (43.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

49.  &.  H.,  full-grown  tree        -        (44.) 

Forty  Hill,  Enfield.     W.  J.  Nesfield. 

50.  M.  (H.)  rubicunda  "I         46?     ,,g  . 

(syn.carnea)     -     J   P*    "  •    v     ') 
Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

51.  Pavia  rubra          -  p.  469.  (48.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

52.  P.  r.,  full-grown  tree  -        (48.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

53.  P.  r.  humilis  pendula    -  p.  470.  (52.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

54.  P.  flava  -  p.  471.  (50.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

55.  P.  f.,  full-grown  tree  -         (51.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

56.  P.  macrocarpa        -         p.  473.  (52.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 
SAPINDAvCEjE. 

57.  Kolreuten'a  paniculata  -  p.  475.  (53.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

XANTHOXYLA^CE^E. 

58.  Xanthoxylum  /raxineum  p.  488-  (54.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  LeJeune. 

59.  Ptelea  trifoliata        -      p.  489.  (55.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.     Mm  M.  L. 

60.  Aildntus  glandulosa     -      p.  490.  (56.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mitt  M.  L. 

61.  A*  g.,  full-grown  tree        -          (55«.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 


62.  2?uonymus  europae\is  -  p.  496.  (57.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

63.  E.  latifolius  -         p.  498.  (58.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 


64.  Tlex  yfquifolium        -     p.  505.  (59.) 

Bayswater.    H.  Lc  Jeune. 

65.  /.  A.,  full-grown  tree        -          (59a.) 

Studley  Park.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

66.  7.  opaca  -  p.  516.  (60.) 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    Mm  M.  L. 

67.  /.  opaca,  full-grown  tree      -    (596.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 


69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 

81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 


Paliiirus  aculeatus       -    p.  527.  (61.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

P.  a.,  full-grown  tree         -        (606.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

.Shamnus  catharticus    -p.  531.  (62.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

R.  alpinus  -          p.  536.  (62c.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

R.  Frangula          -        *p.537.  (62a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

R.  latifolius        -  p.  538.  (626.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

HOMALINA'CEJE. 

Aristoteh'a  Mdcqui    -      p.  543.  (63.) 
Fulham  Nursery.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

LEGUMINOUS  ^E. 

Sophora  japonica        -     p.  563.  (64.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

S.  j.,  full-grown  tree,  4to         -  (63a.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

S.  j.  pendula          -          p.  564.  (65.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

Virgilia  lutea         -  p.  565.  (66.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Cytisus  .Laburnum      -     p.  590.  (67.) 
'Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 


mcisum 
Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M~  L. 

C.  alpinus  -  p.  591.  (70.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

C.  a.  pendulus          -       p.  591.  (70a.) 
Messrs.  Loddiges.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

Robim'a  Pseud-acacia  -  p.  609.  (71.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

R.  P.-A.,  full  grown  tree        -     71.* 

Kenwood.     W.  J.  Nesfield. 

R.  P. -A.  umbraculifera  p.  610.  (7 la.) 

Bayswater.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

R.  P.-A  tortuosa       -      p.  6 10.  (72.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  LeJeune. 


R.  viscosa 

Hort.  Soc.  Card. 


p.  626.  (73.) 
Miss  M.  L. 


R.  hispida  macrophylla  p.  628.'(73a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

Caragdna  arborescens   -  p.  629.  (75.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  /. 

Gledftschia  triacanthos    p.  650.  (76.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

G.  t.,  full-grown  tree  -  p.  650.  (75a.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

G.  inerrais         -  p.  650.  (776.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

G.  i.,  full-grown  tree          -        (76a.) 
Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

G.  sinensis  (syn.  horrida)  p.  654.  (78.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

G.  (s.)  japonica        -       p.  654.  (80.) 
Messrs.  Loddiges.    H.  Le  Jeune. 
s  2 
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96.  G.(s.)nana  -          p.  654.  (80.) 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

97.  G.  (s.)  purpurea        -     p.  654.  (786.) 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

98.  G.  (s.)  macracantha    -     p.  654.  (78.) 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

99.  Gymnocladus  cana- 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 


j  p   65(J> 


100.  G.  c.,  full-grown  tree 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 


(82.) 


101.  Cercis  Siliquastrum    -   p.  657.  (83.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

102.  C.  S.,  full-grown  tree       -        (826.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

103.  C.  canadensis        -        p.  659.  (83.) 

Hort.  Soc..Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

104.  Acacia  dealbata        -     p.  666.  (74.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 


VOL.  VI. 


105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 

112. 

113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
27. 


ius  communis     p.  674.  (85.) 

HortT  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

Persica  vulgaris       -      p.  680.  (86.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Mm  M.  L. 

Jrmeniaca  vulgaris    -    p.  682.  (87.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Mm  M.  L. 

A.  sibirica  -          p.  683.  (88.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Mm  M.  L. 

Prunus  spinosa       -      p.  684.  (90.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

P.  insititia  -          p.  687.  (91.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

P.  domestica  myroba- 1 
lana 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Mist  M.  L. 


(gg >} 


Cerasus    sylvestris  1 
- 


,  .  . 
(95') 


(95a.) 


(syn.  duracina)  -  '  693' 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  s.,  full-grown  tree 

Studley  Park.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

C.  vulgaris  (syn.  avium)  p.  693.  (94.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  v.  semperflorens  -    p.  701.  (96.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  Mahdleb       -        -    p.  707.  (98.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 
C.  Padus  -  p.  709.  (99.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  serotina 
Hort.  Soc.  Card. 

C.  lusitanica          -        p.  714.  (97.) 
Syon  House.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  L,  full-grown  tree         -         (97a.) 

Syon  House.    H,  Le  Jeune. 

CYataevgus  coccfnea   -  p.  816.  (102.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


p.  712.  (101.) 
H.  Le  Jeune. 


C.  glandulosa 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 

C.  punctata 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 

C.  pyrifolia 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 


-    p.  817.  (1020.) 
H.  Le  Jeune. 

p.  818.  (104.) 

H.  Le  Jeune. 

p.  81 9.   (105.) 
H.  Le  Jeune. 


C.  macracantha     -      p.  819.  (105.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


C.  Crus-galli 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 


p.  820.   (103.) 
Miss  E.  Ronalds. 


C.  C.,  full-grown  tree        -    (1060.) 
Fulham  Palace.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 

143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 


C.  C.  pyracanthaefolia  p.  820. 

Hort.  Soc,  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  C.  salicifolia      -     p.  820. 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  C.  ovalifolia      -     p.  821. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

p.  821. 
Jeune. 
C.  nigra  -  p.  822. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  purpiirea 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 

C.  Douglase 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 
C.  flava 


C.  C.  jorunifolia 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le 


p.  822 
H.  Le  Jeune. 

p.  823 
H.  Le  Jeune. 


(108.) 
(108fl.) 
(1086.) 
(109.) 
(HO.) 
(111.) 
(112.) 
(1  13.) 
(115.) 
(1090.) 
(1156.) 
(116.) 


p.  823, 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  apiifolia          -          p.  824, 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  cordata         -         p.  825. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  spathulata      -         p.  825. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 
C.  Azarolus         -  p.  826, 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  maroccana       -      p.  827. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  Ardnia          -          p.  827 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  orientalis  (syn.  \        _„ 

odoratissima)  J    P* 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  tanacetifolia     -      p.  828. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  t.  glabra          -        p.  828. 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  t.  Leeana         -       p.  828. 
Leyton  Nursery.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  heterophylla     -     p.. 829. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  Oxyacantha       -      p.  829 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  O.,  full-grown  tree 

Studley  Park.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

C.  O.  obtusata     -      p.  830. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  O.  laciniata     -       p.  830. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  O.  eriocarpa     -    p.  831.  (1186.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


.  (117.) 
(117*.) 

(1176.) 


,  (118.) 
(118*) 
(117*.) 
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-        p.  832.  (118*.) 

Mitt  E.  Ronalds. 


C.  O.  Oliverz'an*    -    p.  831.  (118c.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    II.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  O.  melanocarpa     p.  831. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  O.  stricta 

Hort.  Soc.  Card. 

C.  O.  regmae       -       p.832.  (118/.) 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  mexicana        -        p.  843.  (119.) 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

Photinia  serrulata    -  p.  868.  (120.) 
Syon  House.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

Cotoneaster  frfgida    p.  871.  (122a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

p.  871.   (122fl.) 
H.  Le  Jeune. 


Miss 


p.  872.  (122c.) 


-     p.  872.  (1226) 
H.  Le  Jeune. 


152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
J57. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 

163. 
164. 
165. 


Tort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

166.  Pyrus  communis     -    p.  880.  (125.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

167.  P.  c.,  full-grown  tree,  4to     -  (127.) 

Hamley  Cottage.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

168.  P.  c.  var.  glout  morceau  p.881.(126.) 

Bayswater.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

169.  P.  sinaica  -        p.  889.  (130.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

170.  P.  sinensis          -          p.  889.  (130.) 

Hort  Soc.  Card.    Mm  M.  L. 

171.  P.  bollwylleriana     -    p.  890.  (129.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  W.  Jukes. 


C.  affinis 

Hort.  Soc.  Card. 

C.  acuminata 
Fulham  Nursery. 

C.  nummularia 

Hort.  Soc.  Card. 
Ameldnchier  Botry-1 
apium  \   * 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

A.  Botryap.,  full-grown  tree  (121a.) 
Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

Me'spilus  germanica  •  p.  877.  (123.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


172.  P.  variolosa 

Hort.  Soc.  Card. 

173.  P.  Mains 

Hort.  Soc.  Card. 

174.  P.  M.,  full-grown  tree 

Tibberton.     G.  R.  Lewis. 

175.  P.  baccata 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Mitt 


p.  891.  (131.) 
H.  W.  Jukes. 

-         p.  891 
H.  Le  Jeune. 


(132.) 
(133.) 

p.  892.  (134.) 
M.  L. 

176.  P.  (M.}  coronaria   -    p.  908.  (1370 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

177.  P.  (AT.)  angustifolia     p.  909.  (138.) 

Hort.  Soc  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

178.  P.  (M.}  spectabilis     p.  909.  (132a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

179.  P.  ;fria  undulata    -  p.  910.  (139a.) 

Hort  Soc.  Card,    H.  W.  Jukes. 


180.  P.  vestita      - 

Messrs.  Loddiges. 


-      p.  912.  (139.) 
fits  M.  L. 


Miss 


.  913. 

ukes. 


-      p 
H.  W.  J 


-     p.  915. 

H  .  Le  Jeune. 


p 

H.  Le  Je 


181.  P.  torminalis 

Hort  Soc.  Card. 

182.  P.  pinnatifida 

Hort.  Soc.  Card. 

183.  P.  aucuparia 

Hort.  Soc .  Card. 

184.  P.  americana 

Hort.  Soc.  Card. 

185.  P.  Sorbus 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    Miss 

186.  P.  S.  lanuginosa    -     p.  924. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

187.  P.  spuria  -  p.  924. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

188.  Cydonia  vulgaris     -     p.  929. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

189.  C.  sine'nsis  p.  931. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


(139.) 


.916.  (143.) 
eune. 

p.  920.  (142.) 
H.  W.  Jukes. 

p.  921.  (145.) 
M.L. 

(146.) 
(143.) 
(146.) 
(948.) 


190.  Eucalyptus  robusta  -  p.  959.  (148.) 

Stamford  Hill.    L.  Martin. 


191.  Cornus  mas       -       p.  1014.  (1490.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

CAPRIFOLIA^CE^E. 

192.  Sambucus  nigra    -    p.  1027.  (150.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

193.  Fiburnumjorunifolium  p.!034.(151.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


194.  A'rbutus  hybrida  -    p.  1119.  (152.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

195.  A.  ^Indrachne      -     p.  1120.  (l52a.) 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


196.  Haleswz  tetraptera  -  p.  1190.  (154.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


197.  H.  t.,  full-grown  tree 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 


(153.) 


198.  ZHospyros  Lotus  -  p.  1194.  (155a.) 

Bayswater.    H.  Le  Jeune. ', 

199.  Z>.  £.,  full-grown  tree         -     (155.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

200.  Z>.  virginiana      -      p.  1195.  (156a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

201.  D.  v.,  full-grown  tree         -     (1556.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

OLEAVCEJE. 

202.  JFYaxinus  excelsior  -  p.  1214.  (157.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

203.  F.  e.,  full-grown  tree        -     (1566.) 

Kensington  Gardens.    J.  Martin. 

204.  F.  e.,  full-grown  winter  1    ,,  Kfi    . 

tree,4to 

Studley  Park.    H.  rt.  Jukes. 

205.  F.  e.  pendula      -       p.  1214.  (158.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


clviii 


206.  F.  simplicitolia     -       p.  1228.  (159.) 

Hurt.  Sue.  (iard.      //.   Lc  Jcunc. 

207.  /'.  parvifnlia  -       J).  1229.  (63.) 

Hurt.  S.-e.  (.ard.     //.  Lc  Jcunc. 

208.  /•'. /entiscifolia     -        p.  1231.  (166.) 

Hurt.  Sue.  Gard.     //.  Lc  Jcunc. 

209.  7-'.  americana        -        p.  1232.  (U>1.) 

Hurt.  Soc.  Card.     II.  Lc  Jcune. 

10'^grow^^ 

Pope's  Villa,  Twickenham.     II.  Lc  Jcunc. 

VOL. 


215. 
210. 

217. 

218. 
219. 


LIST  OF   PORTRAITS  OF  TREES 
211.    F 


Hurt.  Sue.  Gard.     //.  I.e  Jcitnc. 


Cfitiilpa  syringcefblia.  p.  1261.  (169.) 

Bayswatcr.     //.  I.c  Jcunc. 
6f.  .v.,  full-grown  tree         - 

Syon  Huuse.     G.  It.  Lciris. 
L\\  RA\  E.E. 

7,aurus  nobilis      -      p.  1297.  (1T1.) 

H>rt.  SMC.  (,,ird.      //.  Lc  Jcunc. 

L.  Stissfift'ftx       -       p.  1301.   (172r/.) 
Kensington  Nursery,     3/Y,«  M.  L. 

L.  S.,  full-grown  tree       -         (172.)  ; 


>vsstf  triHora,  fu   -] 

[f  p.  131  i.  (1  <3.) 
irrown  tree     - 


2  1 3. 
214. 

VII. 

232. 

233. 
231. 
235. 
236. 

23T. 

23S. 
239. 
240. 


O'rnus  europse  a       p.  124-1.  (Ki7<7.) 

Hurt.  Sue.  (.ard.     //.  L<-  J,-«;«,-. 

O.  e.,  full-grown  tree       - 
Syon  HIIIIM-.     <;.  A'.  y.i-w/A-. 


221. 
2-2-2. 


A'i.  K.\(;NA\  i:  K. 
A'ljL-.nirnus  orientalis  p.  1321.   (175.) 

H..rt'.  SIH-.  (.ard.     //.  I.,'  Jcnnc. 

7/ippophae    Kb«m-lp.13ij3.(,74(,0 

noules  aiiLMistilolia  )  ' 


/  "KTICA' 
.1/onis  ni-jra       - 


p.  1343.  (182.) 


^f.  n.,  full-iirown  tree      -       (lS2tv.) 

Hatti-r-c-a.    '//.   /I'.  ,/«/,r.v. 

M.  :'«H):i  -  p-  1-'*4H.   (IS].) 

Hurt.  Sue.  (iard.     //.  Lc  Jcunc. 

.17".  a..  I'lill-irrown  tree,  4  to      (IS  \a.} 

Sycm  House.     //.  Lc  Jcunc. 

J/.    ruhra    (syn.  I          ,   5J) 
ennslvanica        ' 


K.".\   Hutanie  Gardens.     //.   L.  Jcunc. 
•'.•>_\\.    /•'.<  u>  (Yirica          -       p.  1305.   (ITS.) 
Mil.-  l-.nd  Sursi.-ry.     //.  «  .  Jukes. 

(  'I.MA'I  M.I-:. 
^30.    flimis  campestri.s      p.  1374.  (IS5.) 

Hurt.  S,K  .  (,ard.      Miss  M.  I.. 

231.    r.  c.,  fiill-L-rowM  tree  (184.) 

Kf*n?»in^ton  ^''ir*lcn^.     ./.  Martin- 


U.  e.  stricta,  full-! 
grown  tree    -    f  P- 1375.  (184*.) 

Mu-well  Hill.     Miss  M.  L. 

U.  e.  viminalis    -      p.  13T6.  (185fl.) 

Hort.  Sue.  (iard.     //.  U'.  Jukes. 

U.  planifolia      -       p.  I3TT.  (1914.) 

Hurt.  S,.c.  (iard.     11.  H'.  Jukes. 

1T.  (c.)  snberosa     -     p.  1395.  (186.) 

Hurt.  Sue.  (iard.     //.  /('.  Jukes. 

U.  major          -         -  p.  1396.  (188.) 

Hurt.  Soc.  Gard.     II.  Lc  Jcunc. 

U.  m.,  full-ijrown  tree      -         (187.) 

Studley  Park.     //.  1C.  Jukes. 

U.  effusa  -  p.  1397.  (191.) 

Hurt.  Sue.  Gard.     //.  IV.  Jukes. 

U.  e.,  winter  tree  -  (191.7.) 

Hurt.  Soc.  (.ard.     //.  1C.  Jukes. 

l\  inontana  major,  p.  13f>8.  (188  a.) 

Hurt.  Sue.  (iard.'  //.  /('.  Jukes. 

1  'rCibri')111'      ^'"'  I1*'  1<<J°8'  ^9°'') 

Hurt.  Sue.  Gard.     ('.  Jluuefi. 

r.  m.  fastiniata         p.  1399.  (l87a.) 

Hurt.  Sue.  (.ard.     II.  Lc  Jcunc. 

l\  americana        -        p.  1406.  (189.) 

Hurt.  Sue-,  (iard.     //.  I.c  Jcunc. 

r.  a.,  inc-iha        -        j).  1-1-06  (189/7.) 

Hurt.  Sue.  Gard.     //.  Lc  Jcunc. 

Planer//  Richard/        p.  1409  (Is4r/.) 

Hurt.  Sue.  (iard.     //.  /.,-  Jciine. 

P.  R.,  fiill--rown  tree          -       (184.) 
Syon  House.     (.'.  It.  Lewis. 

rVltis  Toiirnefort//      p.  1410.  (194.) 

Hurt.  Soc.  Gard.     Miss  M.    L. 

(.'.  occidentalis  j).  1417.  (193.) 

Hurt.    Sue.  (iard.      Minn  M.  I.. 

C.  o.,  fnll-Lrrown  tree        -        (I92a.) 

Syuli   Huiisr.      (,.    /.'.    Letn's. 
./I   (.l.A.NDA't  'I'. .V.. 

./uu'lans  rc-ia        -        p.  1423.  (196.) 

Hurt.  S,,c.  Gard.      Miss  M.  L. 

./.  r.,  i'ull-trrown  tree          -        (195.7.) 

C!ii>wick  Villa.      M'.  .-/.  \csJicM. 

./.  r.,  fnll-nrown  winter  tree     (196.7.) 

Studley  Park.      //.  U'.  Jukes. 

,/.  ..i-ra       -  p.  1435.  (197.) 

Hurl.  Sor.  Gard.     C.  Kauch. 
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254. 
255. 


J.  n.,  full-grown  tree,4to  -    (1970.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

J.  cinerea        -  p.  1439.  (198.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    C.  Rauch. 

rarya  alba,  full- 
grown  tree 

Purser's  Cross.    L.  Martin. 

Pterocarya  caucasica  p.  1451  (199.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Card.    C.  Rauch. 


.       . 

ull-1 
-     f   p< 


260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 

276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 

281. 


p.  16 

Miss  J.  L. 


-       p.  1646.  )218.) 

H.  Le  Jeune. 


(200.) 


Salix  babylonica     -    p.  1507.  (207.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    //.  W.  Jukes. 

S.b.  crispa        -        p.  1514.  (208.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

S.fragilis         -  p.  1516.  (205.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

S.  alba       -  -     p.  1522.  (209.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    //.  Le  Jeune. 

S.  a.,  full-grown  tree       -       (2090.) 

Turnham  Green.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

S.  vitellma         -        p.  1528.  (206.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

Populus  alba       -       p.  1638.  (214.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  J.  L. 

P.  canteens      -        p.  1639.  (215.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  J.  L. 

P.  tremula         -         p.  1645.  (217.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card. 

P.  t.  pendula 

Messrs.  Loddiges, 

P.  graVa          -  p.  1651.  (219.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  J.  L. 

P.  nigra  -          p.  1652.  (229.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

P.  n.,  winter  tree      -          -     (220.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    //.  Le  Jeune. 

P.  n.,  full-grown  tree,  4to     -  (221.) 

Lambeth  Palace.    Miss  M.  L.' 

P.  monilifera       -      p.  1657.  (222.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  J.  L. 

P.  m.,  winter  tree      -         -    (222.) 

Bayswater.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

P.  m.,  full-grown  tree,  4to.    (2220.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

P  fastigiata    Ip.1660.(221.or216.) 
(syn.chlatata)  J  * 
Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  J.  L. 

P.  angulata        -        p.  1670.  (224.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  J.  L. 

P.  a.,  full-grown  tree        -        (224.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

P.  balsamifera      -      p.  1673.  (225.) 

Leyton  Nursery.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

P.  b.,  full-grown  tree        -        (224.) 

Syon  House.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

P.  candicans       -       p.  1676.  (227.) 


Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  J.  L. 
2?ETULAXCEJE. 

A'lnus  glutinosa    -    p.  1678.  (229.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L, 


282.  A.  g.  laciniata 
Hort.  Soc.  Card. 


-      p.  1678.  (239.) 

H.  W.  Jukes. 


283.  A.  g.  1.,  full-grown  tree,  4to     (231.) 


284.  A.  cordifolia 

Hort.  Soc.  Card. 


Miss  M 

285.  -Betula  alba  pendula  p 


Hort.  Soc.  Card.  Miss  M 

286.  B.  ^opulifolia  - 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.  Miss 

287.  B.  papyracea 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.'  Miss 


1689.  (232.) 


1691.  (233.) 


L, 


1707.  (237.) 


1708.  (241.) 

L. 


p.  1710.  (234.) 
H.Le  Jeune. 

(235.) 


Quercus  pedunculata  p.  1731.  (282.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Q.  p.,  full-grown  tree        -      (28  la.) 

Kensington  Gardens.    J.  Martin. 

Q.  p.,  winter  tree    -         -       (2820<) 

Studley  Park.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

Q.  p.  fastigiata     -     p.  1731.  (2826.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

p.  1736.  (281.) 

M.  L. 


Q.  sessiliflora 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.     Miss 

Q.  s.,  full-grown  tree,  4to      (280**) 

Woburn  Abbey.     W.  A.  Nesfield. 

Q.  s.,  winter  tree  - 

Studley  Park.    H.  W.  Jukes. 


288.  B.  nigra 

Hackney  Arboretum. 

289.  B.,  winter  tree 

Fulham  Nursery.    L.  Martin. 


290. 
291. 
292. 
293. 
294. 
295 
296. 
297. 
298. 
299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 


Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

303.  Q.  C.  f.,  full-grown  tree     -     (2780.) 

Fulham  Nursery.    L.  Martin. 

304.  Q.  C.  f.,  winter  tree,  4to    -    (2786.) 

Fulham  Nursery.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

305-  Q.  C.  Lucombe0wa    p.  1857.  (280.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

306.  Q.  C.  L.,  winter  tree        -      (2800.) 

Fulham  Nursery.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

307.  Q.  ^5'gilops         -       p.  1861.  (266.) 

Hackney  Arboretum.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

308.  Q.  vE.,  full-grown  tree        -      (267.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

309.  Q.  alba  -  p.  1864.  (252.) 

Hackney  Arboretum.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


(281*) 
Q.-E'sculus       -        p.  1844.  (261.) 

Hort.'.Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L.. 

p.  1846.  (275.) 

M.L. 

(277.) 


Q.  Cerris 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Q.  C.,  full-grown  tree,  4to 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

Q.  C.,  winter  tree,  4to        -    (276.) 

Muswell  Hill.    Miss  M.  L. 
Q.  C.  austriaca      -     p.  1848.  (279.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 


clx 


LIST  OF  PORTRAITS  OF  TREES 


VOL.  VIII. 


310. 
311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 
315. 
316. 
317. 
318. 
319. 
320. 
321. 
322. 
323. 
324. 
325. 
326. 

327. 

328. 

329. 
330. 

331. 
332. 

333. 
334. 
335. 

336. 


Q.  macrocarpa      -     p.  1869.  (254.) 

Hackney  Arboretum.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

Q.  obtusiloba       -      p.  1870.  (253.; 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Q.  Prinus  palustris    p.  1872.  (262.) 
Leyton  Nursery.    Miss  M.  L. 

Q.  P.  monticola    -    p.  1873.  (263.) 

Leyton  Nursery.    Miss  M.  L. 

Q.  P.  tomentosa    -    p.  1876.  (262.) 

Leyton  Nursery.    Miss  M.  L. 

Q.  rubra    -          -      p.  1877.  (269.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

Q.  r.,  full-grown  tree,  4to     -  (271.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis.  , 

Q.  r.,  winter  tree         -  (270.) 

Fulham  Nursery.    L.  Martin. 


Q.  cocclnea       -         p.  1879.  (273.) 

Purser's  Cross.    Miss  M.  L. 

:        -  (273«.) 

p.  1881.  (272.) 


Q.  c.,  full-grown  tree      -        (273«.) 

Muswell  Hill.    Miss  M.  L. 

Q.  ambigua 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss 

Q.  tinctoria        -        p.  1884.  (268.) 
Hackney  Arboretum.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

Q.  palustris        -        p.  1887.  (274.) 

Leyton  Nursery.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

Q.  palustris,  full-grown  tree   (274a.) 

Syon  House.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

Q.  Phe'llos,  4to         -  p.  1894  (258.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

Q.  P.  latifolius     -      p.  1895.  (249.) 

Hackney  Arboretum.    L.  Martin. 


Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

Q.  I.  latifolia       -       p.  1899.  (255.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 


Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

Q.  gramuntia,   full-j  ( 

grown  tree     -      J  p 

Purser's  Cross.    Miss  M.  L. 


Fulham  Nursery.    L.  Martin. 

Q.  S.,  full-grown  tree  p.  1911.  (258.) 

Muswell  Hill.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


Muswell  Hill.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

Q.  virens          -  p.  1918.  (260.) 

Chiswick  Villa.    L.  Martin. 

.Fagus  sylvatica    -     p.  1950.  (283.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

F.  8.  pendula      -      p.  1 952.  (284.) 
Kensington  Nursery.    Miss  M.  L, 


F.  s.  p.,  full-grown  tree     - 

Oundle.  M.J.B. 

fastanea  vesca      -     p.  1983. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

C.  v.,  full-grown  tree 

Muswell  Hill.    Miss  M.  L. 

Carpinus  2?etulus  -    p.  2004. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

C.  B.,  full-grown  tree 

Chiswick  Villa.    L.  Martin. 

O'strya  vulgaris    -   p.  2015. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

O.  v.,  full-grown  tree 
Bot.  Card.  Kew.    Miss  M.  L. 


O.  virginica 

Hort.  Soc.  Card. 


p.  2015 

C.  Rauch. 


(285.) 
(286.) 
(287.) 
(244.) 
(243.) 

(244a.) 
(245.) 
(246.) 
(247.) 

(246a.) 


337. 
338. 
339. 
340. 
341. 
342. 
343. 
344. 
345. 
346. 

347. 
348. 
349. 
350. 
351. 
352. 

353. 


Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Mitt  M.  L. 

354.  L.  S.,  full-grown  tree   -      -    (290.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 


Corylus  Colurna    -     p.  2029, 

Mile  End  Nursery.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

C.  C.t  full-grown  tree 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

PLATANAVCEJE. 
Platanus  orientalis     p.  2033.  (288.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

P.  o.,  winter  tree      -        -      (287.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

P.  o.  flcerifolia     -     p.  2034.  (289.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

P.  o.  a.,  full-grown  tree     -     (2890.) 

Elmhurst,  Finchley.     W.  A.  Nesfield. 

P.  o.  cuneata       -      p.  2034.  (288.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

P.  occidental    -     p.  2043.  (289a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  W.  Jukes. 
J?ALSAMAVCE.£:. 


p.  2066.  (293.) 

M.  L. 


355.  Taxus  baccata     - 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss 

356.  T.  b.,  tree  at  Harlington    -    (393a.) 

Harlington.    Miss  M.\L. 

357.  T.  b.,  tree  at  Darley         -     (3936.) 

Darley.    J.  E.  Bowman. 

358.  T.  b.  fastigiata      -     p.  2066.  (294.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

359.  Salisburia  adiantifolia.  p.  2094.  (292cr.) 

Messrs .  Loddiges .    Miss  M.  L . 

360.  S.  «.,  full-grown  tree         -       (292.) 

Mile  End  Nursery.    H.  W.  Jukes. 


CONI'FER^E, 

361.  Pinus  sylve'stris  "-    p.  2153.  (312ar.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

362.  P.  s.,  full-grown  tree       -        (312.) 

,  .     Pain's  Hill.    H.  Le  Jeune. 
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363. 
364. 
365. 
366. 
367. 
368. 
369. 
370. 
371. 


373. 
374. 
375. 
316. 
377. 
378. 
379. 
380. 
381. 
382. 
383. 
384. 
385. 
386. 
387. 
388. 


P.  s.,  full-grown  tree       -         (313.) 

Muswell  Hill.     W.  A.  AY.f/iVW. 

P.  s.  genev^nsis    -     p.  '2158  (313fl.) 

Hurt".  Soc.  Card.     //.  Lc  ./CMHC. 

P.  Larlcio         -        p.  2200.  (314.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    77.  Le  Jeune. 

P.  L.,  full-grown  tree      -        (315.) 

Kew.    //.  Lc  Jeune. 

Pallasw/M*         -          p.  2206.  (318.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

P.  Pin-ister        -        p.  2213.  (316.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.     77.  Le  Jeune. 

P.  P.,  full-grown  tree       -      (316a.) 

Hendon.    L.  Martin. 

P.  Pfnea     -         -     p.  2224.  (319.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

P.  halepensis      -        p.  2231.  (321.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.     G.  R.  Lewis. 


"  !•  p.  2237.  (325.) 

Syon  House.     G.  R.  Lewis. 

P.  rigida  -         p.  2239.  (326a.) 

Dropmore.    77.  Le  Jeune. 

P.  rigida,  full-grown  tree     -    (226.) 
Pain's  Hill.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

P.  serotina        -          p.  2242.  (327.) 

Dropmore.    77.  Le  Jeune. 
P.Cembra         -          p.  2274.  (331.) 
Kew.    L.  Martin. 

P.  Strobus          -        p.  2280.  (329.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    77.  Le  Jeune. 

^vbies  excelsa       -       p.  2293.  (338.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.     77.  Le  Jeune. 

A.  e.,  full-grown  tree         -       (337.) 

Syon  House.    77.  Le  Jeune. 

A.  e.,  full-grown  tree        -         (336.) 

Studley  Park.    77.  W.  Jukes. 

A.  e.  nigra       -          p.  2294.  (3380.) 

Studley  Park.    77.  W.  Jukes. 

A.  alba         -          -     p.  2310.  (339.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    77.  Lc  Jeune. 

A.  Smithzarca       -        p.  2317.  (340.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    77.  Le  Jeune. 

A.  Douglas?        -         p.  2319.  (333.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    77.  Le  Jeune. 

A.  canaddnsis       -       p.  2322.  (335.) 
Syon  House.    77.   Le  Jcunc. 

A.  c.,  full-grown  tree        -       (3350.) 

Whitton  Park.    77.  Le  Jeune. 

A.  c.,  full-grown  tree       -       (3356.) 

Studley  Park.    77.  W.  Jukes. 

Picea  pectinata     -    p.  2329.  (332.) 
Leyton  Nursery.    77.  Le  Jeune. 


389. 
390. 
391. 
392. 
393. 
394. 

395. 
396. 
397. 
398. 
399. 
400. 

401. 
402. 
403. 

404. 
405. 
406. 
407. 
408. 
409. 
410. 
411. 
412. 


P.  p.,  full-grown  tree         -     (332a.) 

Syon  HOIISI-.     11.  Lc  Jeune. 

P.  p.,  full-grown  tree       -      (3326.) 

Roseneath.     Copied  from  Stndt. 

P.  balsamea        -       p.  2339.  (334.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    77.  Le  Jeune. 

Zrarix  europaeva     -     p.  2350.  (344.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    77.  Le  Jeune. 

L.  e.,  large  tree     -  -       (344«.) 

Kenwood.    G.  R.  Lewis 

L.  microcarpa  ame-l      ^W.  (347.) 
ncana        -        -J  p 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.'^Le  Jeune. 

L.  a.,  full-grown  tree      -        (346.) 

Syoii  House.    77.  Le  Jeune. 

Cedrus  Libani       -      p.  2402.  (348.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    77.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  L.,  full-grown  tree,  4to  -    (349.) 

Syon_House.    G.  R.  Leivis. 

C.  L.,  full-grown  tree      -        (350. 

Kenwood.     G.  R.  Lewis. 

C.  L.,  full-grown  tree       -        (351.) 

Foxley  Hall.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

C.  L.,  glauca,  full-grown  tree   (352.) 

Thompson's  Villa.    77.  Le  Jeune. 

CUPRE'SSIN^E. 

Thuja  occidentals     p.  2454.  (302.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

T.  orientalis  stricta    p.  2459.  (303.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 


.  2464.  (306.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 
C.  s.  horizontals   -    p.  2464.  (307.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

C.  lusitanica        -        p.  2477.  (308.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.     Miss  M.  L. 

Taxodium  distichum  p.2481.  (295«.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

T.  d.,  full-grown  tree       -        (295.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

Tiiniperus  phoenicea  p.  2501.  (301.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.     Miss  37.  L. 

J.  p.,  full-grown  tree      -          (300.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 
J.  virginiana       -        p.  2495.  (298.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    37m  M.  L. 
J.  v.,  full-grown  tree         -      (207< 

Syon  House.     G.  R.  Lewis. 

J.  chinensis  (excelsa)  p.  2505.  (297.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.     Mm  M.  L. 


LIST    OF     PORTRAITS    OV     l.NTIHI.    TUFT'S     AND    SHUl 


LIST  OF  TIIK   PORTRAITS  OF  ENTIRE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
(-IYKN   ALONG  WITH   TIIK   TEXT   IX   VOLS.  I.  II.  III.  AND   IV. 


tWagJion'dCQX. 

raee  :                       I^t'fitldcctc. 

MagmMm  con:spieua               -          -      35 

281     .-/'Inns  glutinosa  laciniatu 

15-12      1686 

7/etula  alba 

1550      1693 

\\OSCICC  (£• 

/i'os-1  indk-i                                           -    5-16 

809                         Coryldcctf. 

f- 

1580 

711 

laui  i~us       *•  iii.-^aiii        (    -  -  1    *..  •'j-^'} 

820 

>s  1 

712 

Oxvacantha  reginie       -        -   556' 
I\  rus  torminalis          -         -            -   (Ml 

(^uercus  pedunculata 
!*M 

15S2 
1587 

7-12 
7-16 

Xorbus                               -           -    6-H 

(jo->             pedunculata  pendula 

1568 

752 

f 

7-11 

T«        |-                                  \ 

sessiliilora          -           -1585, 

1  58(;  -{ 

bllJTlClCCcC. 

1 

7-15 

lUelakuca  linearifolia                      -  685 

<).--  .           pedunculata  or  sessilitlora 

Eucalyptus  resinifera                        -   691 
rolmsta     -                          -           2-167 

tj-q  '            Oak  shattered  by  lightning 

L,-0-7               Ik-nu-'s  Oak     '        -    IjSS, 

1589 

815 

//iperita                                       -  690 

'()-()              Wootton  Oak 
()(;j               3Ieayy  Oak 

1590 
1591 

756 

757 

Leptospermum  .seoparium          -      2-168 

2568              Flmon  ()ak 
Hatneld  Broad  Oak 

155)2 
155)3 

758 
759 

H  a  ma  m  cliddcccv. 

Shordley  Oak 

155)4 

760 

7/aiuamelis  yirginica           -           -    757 

1008               Moccas"  Park  Oak 
1  anshanger  Oak 

155)5 

596 

762 
762 

Y  ricdccfT 

-"NIajesty  Oak 

155)7 

762 

.-/'rlmtus  ,-lndrachne          -         -  2-15)3 

Stately'  Oak 
Sir   Philip  Sydney's  Oak  - 

155)8 
1599 

762 
763 

O/  v/V  '  c 

(   . 

Xannau  Oak 

1600 

763 

Chandos  Oak 

1601 

765 

7Jgiistrum  lucidum          -          -    1023 

.Alerton  Oak 

6O2 

76-1 

Chionanthus  virginica       -         -    1  03O 

f" 

76-1 

/'raxinus  excelsior        -              -    lol!) 

.".„'•              Winiarthing  Oak     -    Ki05. 

„;,:>{ 

775 

pendula          -    1O-15 

-'":               (ioirOak 

1  60-1 

765 

O'rnus  europa-'a                           -    1O67 

Magog  Oak 

1  605 

765 

S    /         r  '  r 

Salcey   l-'orest  Oak 

1  606 

766 

The  i)uke's  Walkingstick 

1  607 

766 

YJd'd'^JidcCfL'. 

(ireendale  Oak         -    1608, 
Parliament  Oak 
Shelton  Oak 

160!) 
1  6  1  0 
161  1 

767 
767 

768 

/'.'beagmis  argentea             -           -    120-1 

Swik-ar  Lawn  Oak 

I  6  1  2 

76'!) 

IjrticdccfC. 

Squitch  Oak 

If,'  13 

76!) 

Beg-ar's  Oak 

161-1 

76!) 

A/orus  nigra           -             -           -    1  222 

Queen  Eli/abeth's  Oak     - 

1  6  1  5 

770 

at   Canterbury         -   25l_'6 

2586 

f 

—  — 

\]lm(tcccc. 

Bull  Oak     -                  1  Glf;. 

1625J 

7  SO 

I    linns  eainpe-.tris           -     J  L':58      1  239  J 

1592              Ciospel  Oak                    1617. 

162S( 

771 
781 

\ 

1  '.',')  -1 

{" 

77  1 

montana                           12-1:!,     12-11  { 

!.!(,_               Creeping  Oak            -    161S. 

I 

I'l.ineiv/    liicliard/                             -     1  25() 

1  •!():> 
j  1  j  ,,  ;             King  Oak                    -    1  6  I  9. 

1633  J 

771 

792 

&(lllC(tC('(('. 

Co\ythorpc  Oak      -     16'_'(). 

H 

771 

776' 

•\-ili\   bab\l.',nica                   -            -    13OS 

511               AVallan-  Oak 

621 

772 

IJir  ^i-\\iin/ii             -   I  :;  i  'j    I  :;  l  :;  ' 

5'_'0               Ciia])i-l   Oak  of  Allonville 

622 

775 

15J1                Spi-cimeii  of  an  old  Oak    - 

6:i5 

79-1 

:iil.:i                                                       -1516 

1527                Cobhani   Oak 

636' 

79-1 

/'opilllis   ni-.'i;,                                           -     ].1|    1 

\<;.i.->              Ashton  Oak 

693 

s:',s 

fastigiata                                    -    151!) 

16M)               Wi-isbaden  Oak 

<;<»5     is-i'j 
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Figure         Page 

f  1  7  1  2     1  852 

Figure         Pane 

Pinus  resinosa         -         -         -2097     2212 

Q.  tfems  Luoombeana        -    -{  .„,-     1CCCI 

11  /  1  .>      looJ 

Pinea            -          -              -  2108     2227 

crispa    -              -                -   1718      1858 

Ta>Ma              -            -         -  2122     2239 

alba                           -            -   1727      1866 

ponderosa             -                -  2136     2245 

palustris          -          -          -   1761      1888 

Sabini««a         -          -         -  2141      2249 

Suber         -                          -   1080     1916 

Coulter*      -          -             -  2147     2252 

Fagus  sylvatica       ...  1878     1955 
Inosculated  Beech      1881.  1884     1971 

Great  Beech  at  Windsor  {  }  j^g     }  977 

Queen  Beech            -         -  1909     1977 
Ashridge  Beeches       1910,1911      1978 
Eccles  Beech           -         -  1912     1978 
Earl's  Mill  Beech              -1913     1979 

longifolia              -                -  2152     2253 
australis          -           -         -  2160     2258 
canariensis            -               -  2166     2263 
leiophylla         -         -         -  2187     2274 
Ctmbra         -            .            -  2192     2277 
Strobus                                 -  2196     2282 

excelsa          -                2201,  2202  {^ss 

Grange  Hall  Beech           -   1914     1979 

Lamberti'^Ma         -             -  2207     2290 

Marriage  Beech          -       -  2536     2594 

^fbies  excelsa          -      -     2214.  2218  -I"???? 

Castanea  vesca            -                 -   1923      1986 

(_  2390 

Tortworth  Chestnut          -   1924     1988 

nigra         -                 -  2226,  2227  -I  0 

Cobham  Chestnut              -   1925      1989 

Waldcrshaw  Chestnut       -   1926     2001 

Picea  pectinata  at  Roseneath  -  2239     2332 

Carpinus  jtfetulus            -1933.    1935  |  ^7 

Platandcete. 

at  Studley       -  2542     26Q2 
Webbiana        -          -          -  2253     2345 
Zarix  europse'a  at  Syon             -  2259     2355 
Dunkeld      -  2260     2355 

Taberna'montana  alternifolia   -   1  956     2036 

-P.  ,    .  ,          T2261  "1  O01._ 

Platanus  orientalis            -         -   1957     2037 

Dalwick-    (2262]2356 

occidentals         -        -        -   1960     2044 

Cedrus  Libani  at  Syon               -  2268     2404 

Casuaracece. 

Enfield            -  2269     2404 
Chelsea           -  2270     2405 

Casuarina  equisetifolia     -         -  1972     2061 

Croome           -  2271     2405 

Taxdcete. 

Taxu^accjtafastigiataat^^     ^ 

T.  baccata  at  Fountains  Abbey  {  j  ™     *£% 

Buckland            -  1985     2075 
Harlington         -  1986     2077 
Mamhilad      -     -  1987     2077 
Gresford    -         -  1988     2078 
Fortingal             -   1989     2079 
Westfelton    -     -   1990     2083 

Hammersmith  2272     2406 
Gray                -  2273     2406 
Quenby  Hall     2544     2603 
Deodara         -          -          -  2285     2429 
Araucaria  imbricata       -          -  2293     2435 
excelsa         -                         -  2302     2443 
Cunninghamu            -       -  2305     2445 

.     §  Cupressinte. 

Thuja  occidentalis           -  2313  2314-1 
Cupressus  sempervirens  at  Soma  2325     247O 

Studley      -         -  1991     2093 

at  Croome  2322     2466 

Salisburia  adiantifolia  in  the"!  ., 

s.  horizontals  at  Croome  -  2321      2466 

Leyden  Botanic  Garden       J1"4     20" 

Taxodium  distich  um  at  Studley  2339     2486 

Conifer&y  §  Abietmte. 

nutans      \  9S37  I  2482 

Pinus  sylvestris  at  Studley       -  2050     2163 

/uniperus  communis       -          -  2350     2492 

r  <?051      21  6C 

T    '1  '  * 

'    \  2056     2185 

Juill/lCLCCCEt 

Group   of,   in  J  2052     2164 

Yucca  gloriosa                            -  2391     2522 

Strathspey  \2055     2185 

alo'ifolia           -         -         -  2394     2524 

(s.)  pumilio  Mughus          -  2061      2188 

4        n'(\  i 

pumilio         -                       -  2063     2190 

jT.tn(lTT/ll>l(lG8£» 

Banksi'ana        -         -         -  2067     219 

Fourcroya  longaeVa         -         -  2402     2528 

inops         -                            -  2071      2194 

Littaj'a  gemmiflora         -           -  2403     2529 

pungens         -             -           2080     2199 

Agave  ainericana             -         -  2546     2606 

t   -> 
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LIST  OF  LANDSCAPES 

INTRODUCED  IN  THE  TEXT  IN  ORDER  TO  SHOW  THE  EFFECT 
OF  PARTICULAR  SPECIES  OF  TREES  IN  SCENERY. 


AnEricacetum  to  show  the  effect  of  a  Garden  of  American  I?ri-"l 

caceac  in  a  bottom,  surrounded  by  hilly  and  woody  Scenery  J 

EwpAor&iaceas.   Buxws  sempervirens.    Part  of  a  Parterre  of  em-  1 

broidery  in  Dwarf  Box         ...  -j 

Chateau  de  Richelieu,  to  show  the  effect  of  embroidered  "1 

Parterres  in  Box  -J 

Saltcdcete. 

Salix  babylonica.    Villa  of  Consequa  at  Canton         -  1302  1508 

Churchyard  in  Baden                 -                 -                           -  1303  1509 

Vale  of  Tombs  in  China  1304  1510 

Views  in  the  Park  at  Monza,  in  Lombardy         -              -   1305.  to  1307  1512,  1513 

Poputus  fastigidta.     Bridge  to  show  the  contrast  between  its"! 

horizontal  lines  and   the  perpendicular  lines  of  the  >  1521  1663 

Lombardy  Poplars 
Stable   Offices,  &c.,  with  Poplars,  to  show  the  contrast"! 

between  the  horizontal  b'nes  of  the  Buildings  and  the  j.  1522  1664 

vertical  ones  of  the  Trees  -  J 

Groups  of  round-headed  Trees  broken  by  Poplars     -  1523,  1524,  1524a  1664,  1665 

Waterfall  in  the  Gardens  of  Schwezingen,  in  Baden,  with  ~|  i  coe  i  art: 

T  i  i         i>         i  iO~3  1  DUO 

Lombardy  Poplars                               -  -J 

Ettliger  Thor  Carlsruhe  1526  1666 

Tivoli  Gardens,  Vienna  1527  1666 

Chateau  de  Neuviller,  near  Nancy  1528  1667 

Landscape  by  Domenichino,  showing  Lombardy  Poplars  "I  .  -9Q  .  _  _7 

supporting  the  effect  of  a  Tower         -  -  J 

Poplars  in  the  Cemetery  at  Pere  la  Chaise  -                  -  1530,    1531        1668,  1669 

Entrance  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich  1532  1670 

Poplars  with  a  modern  Villa  2277  2421 

Betuldcete. 

TSttvlus.     Landscape  near  the  Lake  Petrovskoyi,  near  Mos-  \  1551  1694 

cow,  composed  principally  of  Birch  Woods  -  J 

Qoryldceae. 

Quercus  pedunculata  and  sessiliflbra.  Groups  of  Oak  Trees  by  \  jggg   to  jggj  j  79  j 

Strutt         -                                            -  -J 

Scenes  in  Savernake  Forest,  by  Strutt  -             -         -  1632,    1633  1792 

Old  Oak  and  Rock,  by  Strutt  1634  1793 

Oaks  torn  up  by  a  Whirlwind         -  1644  1814 

Wistman's  Wood                 -  1694  1839 

Q.  Tlex.     St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall  1782  1903 

Conifers. 

Abietinas.     Views  in  Pine  Forests  in  America             -               -  20O4,    2O05  2117,2118 

Pine  Forest  on  fire                        -                                                           2011  2138 

A"bies  exctlsa  on  the  Pass  of  Kroglevin,  in  Norway                                     2219  2301 

Other  Views  in  Norway,  showing  the  effect  of  the  Spruce  "I  2g2a  to  2222  2SQ2  23Q3 

Fir  alone,  and  combined  with  other  Trees     -         -     -  f 

Lartar  europcfa.     Views  in  the  Tyrol,  showing  the  effect  of  1    22gg     22g4  2357,  2358 

Larches  in  Mountain  Scenery         -  -   J 

Ctdrus  Libani.     Cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon     -                                           2274  2411 

Landscapes  showing  the  effect  of  Cedars  in  composition!    2275    2276  2420  2421 

with  Architectural  Scenery  -  -  -  J 

Grove  of  Cedars             -                                                                           2278  2422 

Cedars  in  Landscapes,  contrasted  with  other  Trees           -  2279.  to  2282  2422.  to  2425 
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LIST  OF  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  GIVEN 
ALONG  WITH  THE  TEXT. 


Harnmculacete. 

Ber.  dulcis 

Figure    Page 
51        305 

Figure      Page 

Clematis  Flammula                                9     234 
orientalis           -          -            -     10     234 

heterophylla 
dealbata            -              - 

52     306 
53     307 

aristata           -              - 

54     307 

glaiica           -                             -      11      235 

5uxifolia            -                     - 

55     308 

Vitdlba                          -          -     12     236 
virginiana     -              -             -     13     237 
Viorna              -              -          -     14     238 

Mahoma  fascicularis 
y4quifolium          ... 

56     309 
57     31O 

cylindrica           -         -           -     15     239 
Simsu           -              -              -     16     240 
reticulata       -                           -     17     240 

nervosa         -                          -     5«     31U 
repens             -             -          -     59     311 
Nandtna  domestica            Suppl.   2410  2537 

florida         -                              -     18     241 

Crucidcete. 

carulea         -         -     Suppl.  2407  2525 
Viticella       -                            -     19     242 
balearica                      Suppl.   2408  2535 
campaniflora              -              -     2O     242 
crispa              -              -            -     21      243 

Fella  Pseudo-Cytisus 
^lyssum  saxatile 
Tberis  sempervirens 

Qappa  riddceae  . 

60     312 
61      313 
62     313 

cirrhosa       -                            -     22     244 
montana              -              -     23,  24     245 

Capparis  spinosa       - 

63     314 

^trdgene  alpina       -            -         -     25     247 

Qistdcece. 

sibirica         -              -              -     26     248 

Clstus  purpureus 

64     318 

americana         -           -           -     27     248 
Pseonia  Moutan  papaveracea        -     28     250 

heterophyllus      - 
creticus 

65     318 
66     320 

Banksa        -              -              -     29     250 

incanus             - 

67     320 

Xanthorlma  apiifolia             -       -     31     255 

Helianthemum  scabrosum 

68     331 

Winteraceas 

glomeratum       - 

69     333 

' 

brasiliense     - 

70     334 

Illicium  floridanum         -             -     32     257 

lignosum           -           - 

71     335 

Mag?iol\3iceae. 

Fumana          - 
grandiflorum       ... 

72     336 
73     344 

Magnoh'a  conspicua             -         -     34     279 

macranthum  multiplex 

74     348 

purpurea     ~                           -     36     282 

^yssopifolium  multiplex 

75     352 

.v 

Hudsom'a  ericbides     - 

76     354 

Hibbertm  dentata     -                     -     37     292 
volubilis      -                             -     38     292 

Volygaldcece. 

Polygala  Chamaebuxus 

77     356 

oppositifolia  major 

78     356 

Anonaceae 

Asimina  triloba         -                      -     39     294 

Pittospordceae. 

Billardiera  longiflora 

79     357 

pygmaTa      -              -              -     4O     294 

mutabilis         -              -         - 

80     357 

Schizandrdceee. 

Schizandra  coccinea           -           -     41     295 

Sollya  heterophylla     - 
Pittosporum  Toblra 
undulatum         - 

81     357 
82     858 
83     358 

Menispermdcecc. 

Caryophylldcea. 

Menispermum  canadense    -         -     42     296 

Dianthus  arbuscula 

84     359 

dauricum     - 
smilacinum          -          -          -     44     297 

Z)rypis  spinosa 

85     359 

Cocculus  carolinus             -           -     45     298 

Ltinacetf. 

Berberaceae. 

JLlnum  arboreum 

86     360 

Btrberis  vulgaris         -       Suppl.   2409  2536 
sibirica         -              -              -     46     301 

Malvaceae. 

Lavatera  maritima 

87     361 

canadensis          -          -         -     48     303 

hibiscus  syriacus 

88     362 

emarginata     -                              49     3O4 
iberica             -             -          -     5O     3O4 

Sida  pulchella 
Malva  Munroaita       -        Suppl. 

89     363 
2411    2538 

Sterculia  ;>latanifolia 

'YiliacctC. 

Cire\v/<:  occidentalis 


Malachodendron  ovatuin 
Stuart/*/  \  irginica 
Gordon/ci  lasianthos 

pubeSCL'HS 

Camellm  japonica 
'/neinoneilora 
reticulata 
7/ialiflora 


LIST    OF    ENGRAVINGS    OF    BOTANICAL    SPECIMENS 

K-urc       r.iire     i 

.fcer  circinatum 
palmatum 
eriocarpum 
rubrum 

monspt'ssulanum 

caiupL'stre 

crt'tic'um 


^'sculus  dabra 
pallida 

M      38O  ,  Pav/'/  ruhra  ar^uta 

384   I 
24    3    2541   , 

-  J7      390 

•  )S     -'>!»<'     .Velia  Azederdch 

391 

100  3<)1 

101  392  I   This  vinifera 

Ziabriisca 

a'stivalis 
cordifolia 


Aurantiacccc. 

Si.-villo  Orange 

\\}lpericacc(C. 

7/yperieum  hircinum 
olympicuin 

eananeiise  -  Sup])l. 

l_  nil unt 

proliticum          -          Suppl. 

<  mpetrifolium 
/fndrosa,'sinum  ofKcinale 


-  104   3!)0' 


-  1OO   399 

2414  2,341 

-  107   400 

2415  '-'.3-11 
24  IG  2.341 

-  108   4()2 

-  109   413 


,fccr  oblongum 
circinatum 

Leave*  <>f  Ac( /'.v. 

,/Y-er  chlon-um     f   .  ll3     *'™ 

[Suppl.  2417,  2418    2542 

-  114      -334 

-  11.3      43,3 


-  1  _  , 
-  12S 

•i.) 
45. 

-  1  L'9 

45( 

-  130 

45" 

-  131 

45  J 

-  132 

45  > 

-  132 

-15! 

'IIIUC' 

40" 

-  134 

40? 

-  1:55 

47< 

-  130" 

47: 

-  137 

47- 

-  138 

47( 

ICC'fC. 

-  139 

47." 

-  140 

47," 

-  Ml 

47! 

-  1-12 

47! 

rij>aria 

jndica 

Ampelopsis  7/ederacea 
d'issus  antaivtica 

ritiginea 

tjuiiKjuclolia 

Qcranidcccc. 

Pelargonium  cucullatum 
zonale 

inijuinans 


.  Melianthus  major 
-   112     422     Zygophyllum  sessilifolium 

Hutdcea?. 

7iuta  graveolens 
angustifolia 

Aplophyllum  /inifolium 
('orra-'r/  ;ill)a  Suppl. 

Crowes  .valigna          -          Sup|>l. 

Ijoroii/'/  serrulata  Su])])l.    -I 

Xaii  ///  o.  r  yldci  '(C. 


143  480 

144  480 

145  481 
140  482 

147  483 

148  483 
Mi)  483 

1.30  483 

1.31  483 
152  483 


1.33  -184 

1.34  484 


155   485 

•  150  487 

•  1.37   487 

2419  2.3-14 

2420  2544 


158   488 
1.1!)   490 


Coriaria  myrtifolia 


.    ]•>•;  I         '  !  Sta])liylea  trilV.lia      - 

p'iiiuata 

I  450  ! 
I  4.31 


O  null 
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Kitrure    Page 

Eu.  latifolius         -              -          -   166     498 

Figure      Page 

Condalia  microphylla         -           -  216     541 

§atropurpiirous                          -   167     499 

Colletza  spinosa     -                         -  217     541 

americanus          -          -   168,  169     500 
caucasicus          -          Suppl.   2423  2545 
japonicus           -          Suppl.   2425  2545 
echinatus         -         -             -  170     501 

horrida                       Suppl.  2432c  2548 
wlicina         -                Suppl.  2432«  2548 
Pomaderris  elliptica                       -  218     542 
Phylica  ericbides         -          -          -  219     542 

Celastrus  scandens      -         -         -  171     502 

Retanilla  obcordata          Suppl.     24326  2548 

Nemopanthes  canadensis  -j  g       ,  0404  2545 

HomalinacccE. 

Maytenus  chilensis           -              -  173     503 

Azara  dentata         -                       -  220     544 

Casslne  capensis         -         -          -  174     504 

Anacardidcece. 

Aquifolidcecc. 

Pistacia  vera           -             -         -  221      546 

Myginda  myrtifolia          -             -  175     505 

Z-entiscus         -                        -  222     548 

/"lex  ^quifolium  marginatum     -   176     507 

Rhus  Cotinus          -             -         -  223     549 

/aurifolium            -         -   177     507 

typhina        -                           -  224     55O 

crassifolium      -             -  178     507 

glabra            -                         -  225     551 

ciliatum       -         -         -  179     507 

venenata      -                               226     553 

ferox         -         -            -  180     507 

Cbriaria                           -  227,  228     554 

rrecurvum     -         -         -  181     507 
serratifolium     -            -  182     507 
balearica          -        {  SuppL   %*£.  3545 
Casslne              -         -             -   184     517 
angustifolia         -          -         -  185     518 
vomitoria         -         -              -186     518 
maderensis          -           -         -   187     520 
chinensis         -          -             -  188     520 

copallina      -                            -  229     554 
radicans       -                               23O     555 
Toxicodendron             -         -  9.31     556 
Duvaua  dependens         -               -  232     559 
ovata                              Suppl.   2433  2549 
latifolia            -             -             233     559 
Schinus  Mulli         -                       -  234     560 

Burseracese. 

paraguariensis             -          -  189     520 

Balsamodendron  gileadense    235,  236     561 

Prinos  ambiguus      -         -           -  190     521 
verticillatus         -         -         -  191     521 

Leguminbstf. 

kevigatus         -         -              -  192     522 

Piptanthus  nepalensis           -  237,  238     566 

glaber         -         -       Suppl.   2428  2546 

Edwardsm  chilensis             -         -  239     567 

coriaceus           -          Suppl.   2427  2546 

grandiflora     -                         -  240     567 

ri  n/~1  7J777/7/W/7 

microphylla         -                       241     567 

J.  V  //  (  t  HI  ft  (.4,  1  t  (C  • 

Podalyria  sericea              -             -  242     567 

Zizyphus  vulgaris            -             -  193     525 

Chorozema  Henchmannii             -  243     568 

iotus         -         -         -         -  194     526 

Podolobium  trilobatum        -  244,  245     568 

Jujuba                           Suppl.   2429  2546 

Oxylobium  arborescens                 -  246     568 

Paliurus  aculeatus               -         -  195     527 

Brachysema  latifolium    -             -  247     568 

virgatus         -              Suppl.   2430  2547 

Callistachys  ovata                            -  248     568 

Bercherm'a  volubilis                       -  196     528 

Viminaria  denudata    -         -  249,  250     568 

/fhamnus  ^41aternus         -              -  197     530 

Spha?rol6bium  vimineum     -  251,  252     569 

catharticus         -           -         -   198     532 

Adtus  ericbides     -                           -  253     569 

tinctorius         -           -           -   199     532 

Eutaxia  myrtifolia       -         -  254,  255     569 

infectorius         -                          200     533 

Dillwym'a  glaberrima        -           -  256     569 

saxatilis         -                           -  201      533 

Euchilus  obcordatus             -  257,  258     569 

olebides      -                                 202     534 

Pultenae'a  stricta    -                        -  259     570 

ftuxifolius         -         -              -  203     534 

Mirbefta  reticulata             -          -  26O     570 

Erythroxylon     -                        204     534 

Daviesz'a  latifolia                             -  261      570 

angustissimum       -       -  205     535 

y/nagyris  fce'tida       -          Suppl.   2435  2549 

alnifolius         -                        -  206     536 

Baptisia  tinctoria          -    Suppl.  2434  2549 

frangulbides         -         -         -  207     536 

{/lex  europae^a         -             -  262,  263     571 

alpinus         -              -              -  208     536 

nana      -                         -  264,  265     575 

Frangula         -             -             209     537 

Spartium  junceum                         -  266     576 

latifolius         -           -              -  210     538 

odoratissimum             Suppl.   2436  255O 

PurshtYzniu         -          -         -  211     538 

Genista  candicans           -             -  267     578 

carpinifolius                             -  212     538 

triquetra          -             -             268     578 

Ceanothus  azureus      -         -         -  213     539 

radiata         -             -             -  269     579 

americanus          ...  214     539 

anglica             -             -             270     581 

velutinus         -                       -  215     540 

germanica         -             -       -  271     581 

collimis             -         Suppl.   2431   2548 

monosperma         -         -        -  272     582 
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G.  a-thiKMisis 

Figure     Page 

-  273     582 

Figure    Page 

^nthyllis  Barba  Jovi*         -         -  337     641 

anxantica 

-  274,  275     583 

Medicago  arborea             -•"'•'        -   338     642 

tinctoria 

-  276     583 

Zotus  jacobae'us                              -  339     642 

sagittalis 

-  277      585 

Psoralea  glandulosa       -       ,  340,  341     642 

prostrata    - 

-  278     585 

Indigofera  denudata                      -  342     643 

pilosa 

-  279     586 

australis                        -           -  343     643 

/initulia     - 

-  280     588 

Swainsom'a  galegifolia         -          -  344     643 

canariensis 

Suppl.   2437  2551 

Lessertm  fruticosa            -              -  345     643 

virgata 

-  281     588 

Sutherlandm  frutescens                 -  346     643 

Cytisus  albus 

-  282     589 

Coronilla  E'merus                          -  347     644 

nigricans 

-  283     594 

>uncea                                      -  348     644 

sessilifolius 

-  284,  285     594 

stipularis              -                        349     645 

triflorus     - 

-  286     594 

glauca        -         -         -         -  350     645 

scoparius 

-  287     595 

Hippocrepis  balearica           -  351,  352     645 

leucanthus 

-  288     598 

Adesmia  microphylla          -  353,  354     645 

purpiireus 

-  289,  290     598 

Loudom'a                       -  855,  356     646 

austriacus 

-  291     599 

viscosa          ...  357     646 

supinus 

-  292     599 

Desmodium  polycarpum    Suppl.  2442  2553 

aeolicus 

Suppl.  2438  2551 

nutans                          Suppl.  2443  2553 

nanus 

-  293     601 

Clianthus  puniceus                         -  358     646 

proliferus 

-  294     602 

Wistaria  frutescens                        -  359     647 

Adenocarpus  intermedius 

-       -  295     603 

chinensis           -                        -  360     648 

parvifolius 

-  296     603 

Z,upinus  arboreus                           -  361     649 

telon6nsis     - 

-  297     604 

MarshalKantts                         -  362     649 

Ononis  fruticosa 

-  298     605 

Kennedya  ovata   -              Suppl.   2444  2554 

rotundifolia 

-  299     605 

Muctina  macrocarpa                       -  363     649 

Matrix     ^  - 

-  300     605 

Gleditschfa  monosperma               -  364     653 

peduncularis 

-  301      606 

Ceratonia  Siliqua         -        -  365,  366     660 

Amorpha  fruticosa 

-  302     607 

Cassia  Barclay  ana              -            -  367     660 

fragrans 

-  303     608 

australis                                    -  368     661 

croceo-lanata 

-  304     608 

Schotza  latifolia                              -  369     661 

Robim'a  Pseud-  Acacia 

-  305     611 

Chamaefistula  corymbosa              -  37O     661 

viscosa 

-  306     627 

Acacia  alata                                      -  371      662 

hispida 

-  307     628 

armata                           -         -  372     662 

Caragana  AUagana 

308     630 

juniperina                                 -  373     662 

arenaria 

-  309     631 

diffusa               -             -  374,  375     663 

frutescens 

-  310     631 

stricta         -          -         -  376,  377     663 

pygmaeva 

-  311      632 

melanoxylon        -          -  378,  379     663 

spinosa 

-  312,  313     632 

Tnyrtifolia                 -                -  380     663 

Chamlagu 

-  314     633 

suaveolens                                 -  381     663 

Halimodendron  argenteum           -  315     634 

Oxycedrus          -           -  382,  383     664 

Calophaca  wolgarica 

-  316     635 

verticillata                -                -  384     664 

Colutea  arborescens 

317     636 

pulcheTla                         -  385,  386     664 
lophantha                                 -  387     664 

cruenta 

-      -  318     636 

farnesiana                                -  388     665 

nepalensis 

319     637 

nigricans          -              -  389,  390     665 

Astragalus  Tragacantha 

-  320     637 

Julibrissin                                  -  S91      665 

creticus 

-  321      638 

mollissima                      -  392,  393     666 

aristatus 
brevifolius 

-  322     638 
-  323     638 

Rosdcete. 

Hovea  Celst 

-       -  324     639 

^fmygdalus  nana     -             -  394,  395     674 

latifolia 

-  325     639 

Persica  vulgaris                              -  396     679 

Platylobium  formosum 

-  326     639 

compressa                                 -  397     68O 

Bossiae\z  rufa 

Suppl.   2441    2552 

^rmeniaca  vulgaris  ovalifolia        -  398     682 

Goodza  latifolia 

-  327     639 

cordifolia       -  399     682 

Scottia  dentata 

-  328     639 

dasycarpa         -             -  40O,  401     683 

Templetonia  glauca 

329,  330     640 

persicifolia             -  4O2     683 

Rafma  triflora 

321,  332     640 

brigantiaca         -                        403     684 

Viborgia  obcordata 

-  333     641 

Primus  candicans         -         -  404,  405     69O 

Loddigesia  oxalidifolia 

-  334     641 

Cerasus  serrulata         ...  4O6     701 

/Ispalathus  callosa 

-  335     641 

Pseudo-C6rasus         -           -  407     701 

Sarcophyllum  carnosum 

-  336     641 

Chamaeee'rasm                         -  4O8     702 
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Cer.  prostrata 

Figure      Page 

.  409     702 

Potentilla  fruticosa 

Figure      Page 
-   468       747 

boreal  is 

-  410     703 

frut.  tenuiloba 

-  469     748 

nigra 

-  411,  412     704 

glabra 

-  470     748 

japonica 
multiplex 
sin  £n  sis 
virginiana 
serotina 
Capollim 
lusitanica 
Hixa     - 
Laurocerasus 

-  413,  414     706 
-     415,  416     706 
417     706 
-  418     711 
-  419     712 
-  420     713 
-  421      715 
-  Suppl.  2455  2555 
-  422     716 

Cowama  plicata        -          Suppl. 
#6sa  ierox 
kamtschatica 
bracteata 
microphylla 
involucrata 
lucida         - 
nitida 
tfapa 

2455  2558 
-  471      750 
-  472     750 
-  473     751 
-  474     751 
-  475     751 
-  476     752 
-  477     752 
-  478     753 

caroliniana 

-  423     720 

parviflora  flore  pleno 

-  479     753 

Purshia  tridentata     - 

-  424,  425     721 

/raxinifolia 

-  480     754 

KeYria  japonica 

f                  426     722 
i  SuppL   2446  2556 

cinnamomea 
alpina 

-  481      754 
-  482     755 

*Spira3>a  opulifolia 

-  427,  428     723 

laeVis 

-  483     755 

chamaedri  folia 
media 
whnifolia 
pbyllantha 
cratasgi  folia 
fcetulaefolia 
trilobata 
alpina 
Aypericifolia 
acuta 
crenata 
savranica 
Bessenawa 

-  429     724 
Suppl.   2449  2556 
-  430     725 
Suppl.   2448  2556 
Suppl.  2450  2556 
-      Suppl.   2447  2556 
-  431      726 
-  432     726 
-  433     726 
-  434     727 
-  435     727 
-  436     727 
Suppl.   2451   2556 

suavis          - 
lutescens 
sulphurea 
spinosissima 
grandiflora 
myriacantha 

damascena                -|  0       , 
\  Suppl. 

centifolia 
TOiiscosa 

^Ilica                      {  Suppl. 
parvifolia 

-  484     756 
-  485     756 
-  486     756 
-  487     757 
-  488     758 
-  489     758 
490     759 
2456  2559 
-  491     760 
-  492     760 
493     761 
2457  2559 
-  494     762 

rtialictrb'ides 

-  437     728 

turbinata 

-  495     762 

ceanothifolia 

Suppl.  2452  2556 

albi                                   -T 

496     764 

corymbosa 

-  438     728 

1  Suppl 

2458  2559 

racciniifolia 

-  439     728 

lutea 

-  497     765 

bella 

-  440     729 

punicea 

-  498     765 

salicifolia 

-  443     730 

rubiginosa 

-  499     765 

alpestris 

Suppl.  2453  2556 

caucasea 

-  500     767 

latifolia 

-  441      730 

canina            -              Suppl 

.  2459  2560 

grandiflora 

-  442     730 

aciphylla       -            501,  502     767 

tomentosa 

-  444     730 

rubrifolia 

-  503     769 

lasvigata 

-  445     731 

indica 

-  504     770 

ariaefolia 

-  446,  447     731 

Noisettzana 

-  505     770 

sorbifolia 

-  448     732 

odoratissima 

-  506     770 

.Rubus  micranthus 

449,  450,  450a     736 

longifolia 

-  507     771 

occidentals 

-  451      736 

semperflorens 

-  508     771 

f                 452  737a 

Lawrenceana 

-  509     772 

idaeNus 

\  Suppl.  2554  9557 

arvensis         - 

-  510     772 

laciniatus 

-  453     739 

sempervirens 

-  511     773 

cae^sius 

-  454    739 

multiflora 

-  512     774 

parvifolius             -         -  455     739 
corylifolius  glandulosus         -  456     740 
corylifolius                              -  457     741 
spectabilis               -                -  458     741 
fruticosus         -                       -  459     742 
pompbnius              -           -  460     742 
tomentosus         ...  461     743 

Grevillei 
moscbata 
nivea 
rubifolia 

sinica          -              -I  „       , 
\Suppl 

Banks/<E 

-  513     774 
-  514    775 
-  515     775 
-  516     776 
517     776 
2460  2560 
-  518     777 

hispidus 

-  462     745 

lutea 

-  519     777 

odoratus     - 

-  463     745 

microcarpa 

-  520     777 

nutkanus 

-  464     746 

macrophylla 

-  521     778 

macropetalus 

-  465     746 

sericea 

-  522    779 

reflexus 

-  466     746 

moscbata  nepalensis 

-  523     77» 

coronarius 

-  467     747 

hystrix 

-  524     779 

u 
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Figure     Page 

Lowea  berlerifolla.         -         -       -  549     813 

Cr.  parvifolia                                   -  614     867 

Cratae^gus  glandulosa  subvillosa    -  550     818 
lobata                          -              -  554     824 

florida                               -  613     867 
grossularia?f61ia    -         -  615     867 

Oxyacantha  sibirica               -  555     830 

virginica     -         -         -         -  616     867 

parvifolia                                  -  557     842 

mexicana                       -          -  617     867 

florida                 -              -  558     842 

Photinia  arbutifolia                       -  619     869 

grossulariaefolia     -         -  559     842 

Cotoneaster  vulgaris           -            -  620     870 

virginica          -                            560     843 

laxiflora                           -  621,  622     871 

Pyracantha                -              -  561      844 

rotundifolia         -          -  623,  624     872 

glauca  (Stranvae'sza)       562,  563     845 

microphylla           -                       625     873 

Leaves  of  Cratte^gus. 
coccinea           -                           564     851 

Ameldnchier  vulgaris            -           -  626     874 
r  874 
Botryapium          -  627,  628,  629  <  °^ 

corallina       -         -         -  565     852 

sanguinea      -                    630,  631     875 

indentata                          -  566     852 

ovalis           -                                  632     876 

glandulosa         -             -  567     853 

florida         -          -         -  633,  634     876 

subvillosa         -               -  568     853 
punctata  rubra           -            -  569     854 

Pyrus  crenata    -                        638,  639     890 
intermedia  angustifolia          -  640     912 

aurea          -             -  570     854 

rivularis      -                        642,  643     915 

brevisplna          -.         Suppl.   2461   2562 

spuria                                       -  645     925 

Tnyrtifolia       -                         -  571     854 

arbutifolia                                 -  646     926 

macracantha             -              -  572     855 

pumila         -          -  647,  648     926 

minor          -          -         -  573     855 

melanocarpa        -          -         -  649     927 

Crusgalli                -                -  574     855 
splendens     -                       575     856 

,.~r                   f                  650     928 
grandifoha         -      (  Suppl.   2465   2566 

prunifolia    -                        576     856 

Chamaemespilus                      -  651     928 

linearis             -               -  577     856 
salicifolia             -           -  578     856 

Cydonia  japonica             -               -  652     931 
Kaphiolepis  indica      ...  653     932 

ovalifolia           -             -  579     856 

salicifolia          -              -          -  654     933 

/jyracanthifolia       -        -  580     856 

Eriobotrya  japonica              -  655,  656     933 

nigra            -                           -  581     857 
purpurea                        -         -  582     857 
altaica              -               -  583     858 

Kagen6ckZacrataegoides|Supph  ^  JJJ4 
Poterium  caudatum         -             -  658     934 

Douglasu         -          -            -  584     858 
flava         -          -                    -  585     859 

Calycantliacece. 

lobata         -         -         .         -  586     859 
trilobata                                   -  587     860 
apiifolia  minor           -            -  588     860 
apiifolia                        -           -  589     860 
cordata                                     -  590     861 
spathulata                                -  591     861 

Calycanthus  floridus           -           -  659     936 
glaucus                 -                    -  660     937 
laevigatus                                  -  661      937 
Chimonanthus  fragrans        -         -  662     938 
fragrans  grandiflorus             -  663     938 

Azarolus           -           -            -  592     862 

Granatdcetz. 

Aronia           -                -               593      862 

Punica  Granatum  rubrum            -  664     940 

maroccana         -                     -  594     862 

orientalis         -                           595     863 

nana          ...         -  665     942 

sanguinea         -              -  596     863 
tanacetifolia                             -  597     863 

Qnagrdcece. 

glabra          -         -         -  598     863 

Fuchsz'a  microphylla          -           -  666     944 

Leeana              -             -  599     864 

coccinea           -                             667     944 

heterophylla       -                         6OO     864 

excorticata          -                       668     945 

Oxyacantha                               -  602     864 
obtusata                           -  601     865 

~Lythr  -acece. 

laeiniata           -          .          603     865 

Heimm  salicifolia                           -  669     945 

/rteridifolia                       -  604     865 

Lagerstroexrma  indica          -          -  670     945 

melanocarpa          -          -  605     865 
Oliveria/ia                        -  606     865 

Tamaricacefe* 

eriocurpa                          -  607     865 

Tamarix  gallica               -               -  671      947 

guercifolia              -         -  608     866 

Myricaria  germanica           -            -  672     949 

multiplex                          -  609     866 
aurea         -           -           -  610     866 

Philadelphacea?. 

purpurea                         -  611     866 

Philadelphus  coronarius      -         -  673     951 

rosea     -       -         -         -  612     866 

inodorus         .             -              674     952 
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Figure    Page 

Ph.  vcrmcosus          -                         675     953 

Figure       Pag* 

Riles  alp.  pumilum          -             -  726     979 

latifolius                   -                -  676     953 

petrafum                        -         -  727     979 

laxus               .              -             -   (.77     953 

spicatum           -           -            -  728     980 

hirsutus            -            -  678,  678a     954 

inultinorum                    -          -  729     980 

Decumaria  barbara     -         -  679,  68O     955 

procumbens             -              -  730     981 

Deutzta  scabra                 -               -  681      956 

prostratum          -          -         -  731      981 

WLyrtacecE. 

Tristania  nereifolia          -              -  682     957 

resinosum               -                -  732     981 
f                  733      982 
punctatum         -      |  guppL   2475  2569 

Beaufortia  decussata         -              -  683     957 

nigrum                                      -  734     983 

Calothamnus  villosa            -            -  684     957 

floridum         -                          -  735     985 

Endesmia  tetragona                        -  686     958 

inebrians              ...  73g     986 

^lolaleuca  Aypericifolia      -           -  687     958 

cereum         -             -             -  737     986 

Eucalyptus  resinifera            -  688,  689     959 

viscosissimum                          -  738     987 

viminalis              -           -  692,  693     96O 

sanguineum             -               -  739     988 

amygdalina      -              -  694,  695     960 

glutinosum           -            -  740     988 

joiperita                         -           -  696     960 

malvaceum            -          -  741      988 

pulverulenta         -                        697     960 

aureum        -                               742     989 

cordata                          -            -  698     960 

serotinum              -         -  743     989 

Angophora  cordifolia          -          -  699     960 

tenuiflorum                              -  744     990 

Callistemon  lanceolatus                 -  700     960 

flavum                           Suppl.   2476  2569 

Leptospermum  grandifolium         -  701      961 
scoparium         -           Suppl.   2468  2568 
Fabricirt  myrtifolia                          -  703     961 
Bc-e'ckia  virgata         ...   7O4     961 
Metrosideros  corifolius         -         -  705     961 
Psidium  Cattleyarmm         -           -   706     962 

Escallomaceae. 

/'tea  virginica          -           -          -  745     992 
Escallom'a  rubra               -              -  746     993 
montevidensis                           -  747     993 
illinita                           Suppl.   2477  257O 

Afyrtus  communis     Suppl.   2469,  2470  2568 
tomentosa                                 -  707      964 
Calythrix  glabra         -                        708     964 

Saxifrdgeee. 

Hydrangea  arborescens       -         -  748     995 
cordata        -                            -  749     995 

Passifloracete. 

Passiflora  caervilea       -                        709     965 
incarnata                        -         -   710     965 

nivea         -          -          -         -  750     995 
guercifolia                                -  751      996 
Hortensta         -          -           -  752     996 

Disemma  adiantifolia         -           -  711     965 

Umbellacete. 

Crassuldcece. 

^upleurum  fruticosum  -!  „        ,     947«  2^70 

Sedum  populifolium            Suppl.   2471   2568 
•Sempervivum  arboreum       -         -  712     965 

Araliacea. 

Nitrariaccce, 

Aralia  spinosa         ...  754       999 
#edera  .ffelix  vulgaris         -       -  755     10OO 

Nitraria  Schoberi  sibirica              -   713     966 

TT                   r 

Schob.  caspica          -             -  714     967 

tlamamelacea. 

Qactacece. 

Opxintia  vulgaris         -       Suppl.   2474  2569 

.Hamamelis  virginica         -          -  756     1007 
Fothergilla  alnifolia  major         -  758      1O09 
alnif.  obtusa          -               -  759      1O09 

Reamuriaceae. 

Cornacece. 

r  2472  1 
Reaumurm  Aypericb'ides  Sup.  -j  r>47o  f  2569 

Cornus  alternifolia          -             -  760     101O 
sanguinea                               -  761      1011 

Grossnldceoc. 

alba                                          -  762     1011 

stricta             -             -  763,  764     1012 

Riles  oxyacanthoides          -           -  715     969 

paniculata                              -  765     1013 

setosum                -                  -  716     969 

sericea             -             -            766     1013 

triflorum           -          -          -  717     969 

circinata                        -        _  767     1014 

niveum                   -                 -  718     970 

mas             -                           -  768     1015 

Cynosbati         -           -           -  719     970 

florida        -                               769     1017 

divaricatum               -             -  720     971 
irriguum                •                  -  721      971 

Bentharm'a  fragifera          -          -  770     1020 

speciosum         •.           .          -  722     975 

Loranthdcea?. 

Diacantha               -               -  723     976 

Fiscum  album                               -  771      1021 

lacustre                         -          -  724     976 

Arceuthobium  Oxycedri           -  2137     2246 

alpinum         -                         -  725     979 

Aucuba  japonica     -          Suppl.  2479     2571 

u  2 
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Figure 

Caprifolidcece. 

Sambucus  nigra                            -  773 

Page 

1028 

Figure 

^zrt.  argentea      -                          .  839 
#elichrysum  fruticans          -       -  840 

Page 

1069 
1070 

nig.  laciniata                        -  774 

1028 

congestum            -                 -  841 

1070 

foliis  argenteis      -       -  775 

1028 

Cineraria  cruenta             -            -  842 

1071 

canadensis                              -  776 

1030 

lanata         -                           _  843 

1071 

racemosa          ...  777 

1031 

^eifolia                  .                  .  844 

1071 

Fiburnum  Tinus          -               -  778 

1032 

amellbides       -              -  845,  846 

1071 

rugosum             -                  -  779 

1033 

Othonna  virginea           -              -  847 

1072 

Lentago         -             -         -  780 

1034 

Osteospermum  pisiferum    848.  to  850 

1072 

/jyrifolium         -           -  781,  782 

1034 

Calendula  chrysanthemifolia       -  851 

1072 

nudum         -             -               783 

1035 

Mutism  latifolia              -              -  853 

1072 

squamatum          -         -  784 

1035 

•Sonchus  fruticosus              -         -  853 

1073 

Lantana              -                    -  785 

1036 

^'ster  argophyllus          -             -  854 

1073 

lantanbides               -             -  786 

1037 

aculeatus          -            -             855 

1073 

cotinifolium        -         -  787,  788 

1037 

Chrysocoma  Comaurea         -       -  856 

1073 

dentatum         -             -  789,  790 

1038 

Podanthus  Mitlqui         -              -  857 

1074 

odoratissimum          -           -  791 

1039 

Culcitium  salicinum           -         -  858 

1074 

O'pulus         -              -         -  792 
ocerifolium              -               -  793 

1039 
1040 

Pyrethrum  /oeniculaceum  4  „      940^ 

1074 
2573 

Diervilla  canadensis            -  794,  795 

1042 

Eriocephalus  africanus     Suppl.   2487 

2574 

Lonicera  Periclymenum  seroti-  ~j 

1044 

^4'nthemis  porrigens     -   Suppl.   2486 

2573 

num         ...   j"797 
Caprifolium         -                 -  798 

1046 

Epacridacete. 

etrusca        -              -           -  799 

1046 

Stenanthera  joinifolia        Suppl.  2458 

2574 

implexa                -                 _  80O 

1046 

Leucopogon  albiflorus         -        -  860 

1075 

flava           -               -              -  801 

1047 

Trochocarpa  /aurina         -           -  861 

1075 

pubescens              -               _  802 

1047 

E'pacris  grandiflora       -              -  862 

1075 

parviflora    -T                    803>  804 

1048 

Andersonia  syrengelioldes           -  863 

1075 

grata                                       .  805 

2572 
1048 

JLricdcece, 

sempervirens          -              -  806 

1049 

Erica  Tetralix                -             -  864 

1079 

major          ...  807 

1049 

cinerea          -               -             865 

1080 

confusa         ...  808 

1050 

codonodes              -               -  866 

1081 

longiflora               -  Suppl.   2482 

2572 

australis          -               -           867 

1081 

japonica           -             -  809,  810 

1051 

stricta          ...  868 

1081 

tatarica                           -  811,  812 

1053 

ciliaris         -                 -             869 

1082 

nigra  campaniflora      -  813,814 

1053 

Gypsocallis  vagans         -              -   870 

1082 

punicea         -                         -  815 

1054 

multiflora         -           -         -  871 

1083 

Xylosteum        -         -         -  816 

1055 

carnea                  -                  -  872 

1083 

involucrata          -       817.  to  819 

1056 

Callista  acuminata         -             -  873 

1089 

alpigena^        -              .  820,  821 

1056 

Ceramia  serpyllifolia          -          -  874 

1090 

oblongifolia        -         -         -  822 

1057 

urceolaris             -                  -  881 

1092 

caerulea                           -  823,  824 

1057 

Desmia  conferta                            -  875 

1090 

hispidula          -          Suppl.   2483 

2572 

Erica  aggregata         -           -       -  876 

1090 

Symphoricarpos  vulgaris             -  825 

1059 

Gypsocallis  intertexta                   -  877 

1090 

racemosus                    -         .  826 

1059 

Pachysa  physodes      -          -  878,  879 

1091 

Leycesterio  Formosa         -           -  827 

1060 

BlaeVia  ericbides              -              -  880 

1091 

R    h'  ' 

Eurylepis  albens         ...  882 

1093 

\\UOIQ.C6(E» 

Eurystegia  triceps               -         -  883 

1093 

Cephalanthus  occidentalis       828,  829 

106J 

Lophandra  cubica         -               -  884 

1093 

Luculia  gratissima    -       Suppl.    2484 

2573 

Lamprotis  calycina             -         -  885 

1093 

Pinckneya  pubens         -              -  830 

1062 

Andromeda  joolifolia         -          -  889 

1106 

Serissa  foe'tida           -          -          -  831 

1062 

pol.  angustifolia                    -  890 

1106 

Composite. 

grandiflora         -          -  891 
latifolia                           -  892 

1106 
1106 

Staehelina  dubia             -              -  832 

1064 

minima                -         -  893 

1106 

l?accharis  Aalimifolia          -         -  833 

1065 

Cassiope  /typnbidcs          -            -  894 

1107 

/vva  frutescens               -               -  834 

1066 

tetragon  a         -           -             895 

1107 

Santolina  Chamaecyparissus        -  835 

1067 

Cassandra  calyculata      -              -  896 

1108 

rosmarinifolia             -         -  836 

1067 

angustifolia      -           -         -  897 

1108 

Artemisia  ^brotanum          -       -  837 

1068 

Zenobia  speciosa    -                      -  898 

J109 

Santonica         -                         838 

1069 

spcciosa  nitida             -         -  899 

1109 
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Z.  speciosa  pulverulcnta    - 

-  900 

1109 

JZh.  indicum         -                           955 

1148 

Lyonm  marginata         |  guppl 

24^9 

1110 

2575 

Zedifolium           -         -  956 
sinensc         -                             957 

1149 
1149 

marg.  rubra 

-  901 

1110 

Farrera                      -          -  958 

1150 

f 

903 

1110 

Kalmm  latifolia         -                      959 

1151 

manana         -        <  c       , 
J_  ouppl 

2490 

2575 

angustifolia       -                       960 

1152 

paniculata 

-   904 

1111 

glauca         -            -             -  961 

1152 

salicifolia 

-  905 

1112 

hirsuta           -                       -  962 

1153 

racemosa         -           Suppl 

2491 

2575 

Menziesia  ferruginea         -         -  963 

1153 

multitlora 

-   906 

1112 

globularis         -         Suppl.   2494 

2577 

capreaefolia 
Leucothoe  axillaris 

-  907 
-  908 

1112 
1113 

AzMea  procumbens      -[Supp]-   £*£ 

1154 

2577 

spinulosa 

-  908 

1113 

Leiophyllum  <hymif61ium           -  965 

1154 

acuminata     - 

-  910 

1114 

jLedum  palustre     -                      -  966 

1155 

floribunda 

-  911 

1114 

latifolium          -                       967 

1155 

spicata 

-  912 

1114 

canadense    -                         -  968 

1156 

Pieris  ovalifolia 

-  913 

1115 

Faccinium  Myrtillus        -          -  969 

1157 

japonica     - 

-  914 

1115 

uliginosum         ...  970 

1158 

Phyllodoce  texifolia 

-  915 

1115 

tenellum        -         -             -  971 

1159 

empetriformis 

-  916 

1116 

stamineum        -                       972 

1160 

Daboe^cza  ^olifolia     -         -  917,  918 

1116 

dumosum     -                         -  973 

1160 

^'rbutus  CTnedo 

-  919 

1117 

corymbosum      -         -  974,  975 

1161 

hybrida 

-  920 

1117 

virgatum         -              -  976 

1161 

,     r 

921 

1120 

fuscatum             -         -  977 

1161 

1  Suppl.   2491 

?,  2493 

2575 

marianum      -         -             -  978 

1162 

canariensis    - 
y/rctostaphylos  UVa-ursi   - 

'-  922 
-  923 

1122 
1123 

r                  979 
grandifldrum    -    [^  25Q1 

1162 
2577 

Pernettya  mucronata     - 

-  924 

1124 

elongatum                              -  980 

1162 

Gaulthen'a  prociimbens  - 

-  925 

1125 

minutiflorum         -              -  981 

1162 

Shdllon 

-  926 

1126 

glabrum         -              -             982 

1162 

Crlethra  alnifolia  - 

-  927 

1128 

resinosum      -                        -  983 

1163 

tomentosa         -           -  928,  929 

1128 

-^rctostaphylos         -           -  984 

1164 

arborea 

-  930 

1129 

j'r-vi-                    f        985,  986 

1164 

Rhododendron  politician 

-  931 

1131 

P                             \  Suppl.   2502 

2577 

maximum 

-  932 

1134 

Fitis  idaa'a    -                           987 

1165 

hybridum          Suppl 

.   2494 

2576 

fcuxifolium         -          -  988,  989 

1165 

catawbiense 

-  933 

1135 

nitidum         -                        -  990 

1166 

caucasicum 

-  934 

1136 

ovatum           -              -         -  991 

1166 

punctatum             -1  0       , 
(_  Suppl 

,   2495 

1137 
2576 

Oxycoccos  palustris         -            -  992 
macrocarpus               -          -  993 

1168 
1170 

ferrugineum 

-  936 

1137 

erectus         -                         -  994 

1171 

hirsutum 

-  937 

1137 

Bryanthus  Gmelim"             -        -  995 

1171 

lapponicum 

-  938 

1138 

Stelleri         -                         -  996 

1172 

dauricum     - 

-  939 

1138 

Knkiantlms  quinqueflorus      997,  998 

1173 

camtschaticum 

-  940 

1139 

Cyrilla  racemosa         -     Suppl.  2503 

2577 

Chamaecistus 
flavum 

-  941 
-  942 

1139 
1140 

Symplocdcece. 

nudiflorum     .        {  guppl 

GovenitJnum     - 
rosea 
calendulaceum 
viscosum 
hispidum 

-  944 
-  945 
-  946 
-  947 
-  948 

1140 
2576 
1141 
1142 
1142 
1143 
1144 

Symplocos  sinica             -          -   1007 

Styracece. 

Styrax  officinale                         -   1008 
grandifolium           -          -  1009 
laevigatum                           -   1010 
pulverulentum          -         -  1011 

1186 

1187 
1188 
1189 
1189 

Cartoma         -           Supp; 

.   2497 

2576 

Ualesmceaz. 

nitidum 

-  949 

1144 

Halesz'a  tetraptera          -           -   1012 

119O 

speciosum 
/ttiodora         -          Supp! 
arboreum 
altaclerense     - 

-  950 
.   2498 
-  951 
-  952 

1145 
2577 
1146 
1147 

parviflora                              .   1013 
diptera         -             .         -1014 

MyrsinaceeE. 

1191 
1191 

campanulatum 

-  953 

1148 

Myrsine  africana           -  Suppl.  2504 

2578 

anthopogon 

-  954 

1148 

Manglilla  Millermna    -  Suppl.  2505 

2578 
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Sapotaceae. 

Argania  Sideroxylon  -              -  1015 

1192 

1  1   QQ 

Kmca  minor    -                             -   1084 
Gelsemium  nitidum           -         -  1085 
ATerium  Oleander           -           -  1086 

1256 
1256 
1256 

f                1016 
.Bumelia  Zycioides         |  Supph   2506 

tenax              -           -           -   1017 

1  1  y  j 
2578 
1193 

Asclepiadacese. 

salicifolia         -          Suppl.   2507 

2578 

Periploca  gra?Nca     -       -   1087,  1088 

1257 

Qleacece. 

angustifolia                         -  1089 

1258 

Zigustrum  vulgare          -1019,1020 
vul.  sempervirens               -  1018 

1199 
1199 

Bignoriiaceae. 

spicatum         -                        1020 

1201 

Bignoma  capreolata       -          -  1090 

1259 

lucidum           -          Suppl.   2508 

2579 

Tecoma  radicans         -                -  1091 

1260 

floribundum     -         -  1024 

1202 

grandiflora                            -  1092 

1260 

Phillyrea  angustifolia      -         -  1025 

1204 

australis         -                          1093 

1261 

ang.  ?'osmarinif61ia          -  1026 

1204 

capensis                                -   1094 

1261 

media             -                     -  1027 

1204 

Eccremocarpus  longiflorus        -  1095 

1263 

latifolia              -                 -  1028 

1205 

Calampelis  scabra           -  1096,  1097 

1263 

Chionanthus  virginica          -     -  1029 

1206 

(Tlea  europa^a        -         -         -  1031 

1207 

Coboeaceae. 

eur.  sativa  longifolia          -  1  032 
ferruginea         -  1033 

1207 
1208 

Cobce'a  scandens         -               -  1098 

1264 

americana          -         -       -  1034 
fragrans          -                          1035 

1208 
1208 

Convolvuldcete. 

capensis       -              Suppl.   2509 

2579 

Convolvulus  .Dorycnium           -  1100 

1264 

Notelae'a  Zigustrina           Suppl.  2510 

2579 

Cneorum             -               -  1099 

1264 

Syringa  vulgaris           -              -   1036 

1210 

Josikse'a         -          -  1037     1038 

1210 

"Qoragindcetf. 

persica           -         -           -  1039 
laciniata            -         -  1040 
rothomagensis         -           -  1041 

1211 
1211 
1212 

jLithospermum  fruticosum        -   1101 
iJNchiuni  candicans           -          -   1102 

1265 
1265 

Embdi           -            -          -   1042 

1212 

C^nTfl\  a  ppfp 

Fontanesm  phillyrebides           -  1043 
Fraxinus  excelsior           -         -  1044 

1213 
1215 

v    (//  i/ltld_iX^« 

Ehretm  serrata                           -   1103 

1265 

heterophylla          -             -  1050 
variegata           -         -  1051 

1228 
1229 

Solanacetf. 

parviflora         -         -         -  1052 

1230 

^olanum  Dulcamara           -          1104 

1266 

oxycarpa              -               -  1053 

1230 

crispum         -            -         -   1105 

1268 

Zentiscifolia       -                      1054 

1231 

bonariense              -              -   1106 

1268 

americana             -             -  1055 

1232 

Balbisu         -            Suppl.  2514 

2582 

pubescens        ...  1056 

1234 

Zigustrinum                          -   1  1  07 

1269 

sambucifolia            -  1057,  1058 
quadrangulata         -  1059,  1060 

1235 
1236 

Z-ycium  europaj^um         -           -   1108 
barbarum               -              -   1109 

1270 
1270 

/uglandifolia                1061,  1062 

J"1236 
^1237 

chinense     -             -  1110,  1111 
ruthenicum           -             -  1112 

1271 
1272 

platycarpa      -         -   1063,   1064 

1238 

lanceolatum     Suppl.   2513.2516 

2582 

angustifolia         -      Suppl.  2511 
Zentiscifolia       -        Suppl.   2512 

2580 
2581 

turbinatum     -       -[  Supp]     ^ 

1272 
2582 

O'rnus  europa^a       -         -  1065 

1242 

afrum         -             -   1114,  1115 

1273 

rotundifolia                -  1069 

1244 

Grabowskza  boerhaavt«/iV/a     -   1116 

1274 

americana         -         -  1070 
floribunda             -             -  1072 

1244 
1245 

Nicotiana  glauca           -              -   1  1  1  8 
Brugmansza  sanguinea    -         -  1  1  1  7 

1274 
1275 

Jcisjn  inucctc* 

suaveolens             -             -  1120 

1275 

Cestrum  nocturnum        -          -  1  1  1  9 

1275 

Jasmmum  fruticans          -         -  1073 

1248 

Pdrqui         -          -              -   1122 

1275 

humile                                  -  1074 
heterophyllum         -          -  1075 

1249 
1249 

Vestz'a  Zycioides     -          -         -  1121 

1275 

revolutum     -                      -  1076 
pubigerum         -         -     'n-  1077 

1250 
1250 

Scrophularidcete. 

officinale         -         -         -  1078 

1251 

Buddlea  globosa              -1123,1124 

1276 

Apocynacetc. 

Hallerm  lucida              -             -  1125 
Celsz'a  lanata            -         -         -  1126 

1277 
1277 

Tinea  major         -           -  1082,  1083 

1255 

Calceolaria  in  tegrifolia  -  1127,  1128 

1277 
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Veronica  decussata           -1129,1130 

PM, 

1278 
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Cinnamomum  Camphora           -  1174     1305 

Penstemon  Scoulen         Suppl.  2518 

2582 

verum         -             -          -  1175     1305 

7  Z>'v 

Proteacead. 

Saturfy'a  montana         -              -   1131 
Thymus  vulgjiris              -         -  1132 
grandiflorus         -     Suppl.   2515 
Jfyssopus  officinalis            -       -  1133 
TeucriMw  fruticans         -   1135,1136 

1278 
1278 
2582 
1278 
1279 

Grevillea  rosmarinifolia            -1176     1306 
acuminata      -         -   1177,  1178     1306 
Hakea  pugioniformis                 -   1179     1306 
Banksitt  latifolia     -         Suppl.   2522     2584 

Thymelacete. 

Afarum     -              -              -   1134 
Phlomis  fruticdsa              -         -  1137 

1279 
1279 

Daphne  Meztreum         -            -   1180     1308 
altaica    -         -         -          -  1181      1309 

purpurea     -          -              -   1138 
JJosmarinus  officinalis                -  1139 
Lavandula  Spica             -            -   1140 
Salvia  officinalis           -             -  1141 

1279 
1280 
1281 
1282 

1  9R9 

alpina         -              -           -   1182      1309 
Laureola               -             -  1183     1309 
pontica        -           -           -  1184     1310 
ThymelaTa           -              -  1185      1311 

var.         -         -           -  1142 
Hablitzza/m      -           -          1143 

1  £»&£ 

1283 

Tdrton-raira           -            -   1186     1311 
collina     -              -               -   1187     1312 

pomifera         -           -         -   1144 
Audib£rtza  incana        -              -   1145 

1283 
1283 

neapolitana              -            -   1188      1312 
olebides         -            -         -1189     1312 

Lavandula  dentata         -           -   1  1  46 

1283 

Gnidium         -         -         -  1190     1313 

pinnata         -              -         -  1147 
Stce'chas     -           -              -   1149 
Plectranthus  fruticosus              -   1148 
Sphacele  campanulata         -      -   1150 
Salvia  Grahanu             -            -  1151 

1283 
1284 
1284 
1284 
1284 

Cneorum       -             -       -  1191      1313 
odora  rubra             -          -  1192     1314 
hybrida         -              -         -   1193     1314 
Dirca  palustris                           -  1  1  94     1315 

Prostanthera  lasianthos    Suppl.   2519 

2583 

Santalaceae. 

\erbenace<z. 

Nyssabiflora     -             -1195,1196     1317 
villosa                       -  1197,  1198     1318 

Fitex  A'  gnus  castus         -         -1152 
Clerodendron  inerme     -           -  1153 

1285 
1286 

candicans          -         -        -1199     1318 
grandidentata          -  12OO,  1201      1319 

Aloysia  citriodora        -              -   1154 

1286 

Osyrisalba      -                             -   1202     1320 

Globular  iacete. 

^Llceagnacece. 

Globularia  longifolia     -           -  1155 

1287 

.Elaeagnus  hortensis         -          -  1203     1322 
argentea                              -  1204     1323 

^lumbaginacecc. 

salicifolia         -         -         -  1205     1324 
£fipp6pha'e  rhamnbides              -  1206     1325 

Plumbago  capensis    -     Suppl.   2520 

2583 

salicifolia     -                       -  1207     1326 

Chenopodiacete. 

Shepherduz  argentea         -        -  1208     1327 
canadensis                            -  1209     1328 

Chenopodium  fruticosum  1156,  1157 
^'triplex  .ffalimus        -              -  1158 

1289 
1290 

Kristolochiacece. 

portulacbides            -          -  1159 

1290 

^4ristol6chia  sipho                        -   1210     1329 

Diotis  Ceratbides         -              -   1160 

1291 

tomentosa         -         -        -  1211      1329 

Polygo?iace&. 

Ew/?7j07$iacese. 

Tragopyrum  lanceolatum         -  1161 
6uxifolium                           -  1162 
polygamum     -          -         -   1163 
^4traphaxis  spinosa         -            -   1  1  64 
Calligonum  Pallas/i      -  1165,  1166 
^umex  sp.                                   -  1167 

1293 
1293 
1294 
1294 
1295 
1295 

Euphorbia  Characias                -  1212     1331 
spinosa    -                            -   1213     1331 
mellifera         -         -           -  1214     1332 
#uxus  sempervirens  nana         -   1215     1333 
balearica     -             -  1220,  1221      1341 
Plagianthus  divaricatus    Suppl.  2524     2585 
Ooton  rosmarinifolia       Suppl.  2523     2585 

"Lauracete. 

Adelia  acidoton           -     Suppl.  2525     2585 

jLaiirus  Borboma         -             -  1168 

1299 

\Jrticacea. 

carolinensis             -            -  1169 

1300 

Aforus  alba  multicaulis             -  1223     1348 

aggregata         -         -         -  1170 

1301 

tatdrica                      -  .        -  1225     1358 

Benzoin      -           -              -  1171 
Z)iospyrus                  -         -  1172 

1303 
1304 

Madura  aurantiaca     -  1226.  to  1228  -!  1 

geniculata             -             -  1173 

1304 

Borya  acuminata         -             -  1229     1371 
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\Jlmttce&* 

Sal.  acuminata      -           - 

Figure        Page 

1330     1554 

C/'lmus  campestris  parvifolia    -  1230     1377 
cam.  chinensis         -           -  1231     1377 
suberosa               -               -  1240     1395 

Pontederawa 
cinerea 
caprea         •  ''        1333.  to 
cotinifolia 

1331      1556 
1332     1558 
1335     1562 
1336     1566 

major           -              -         -  1241      1396 
carpinifolia             -            -  1242     1397 

rotundata     - 
Zaurina        -         -  "^ 

1337     1572 
1338      1578 

'    glabra                        -         -   1245     14O3 
americana                            -  1246     1406 
fulva             -             -         -  1247     1408 

Borrerzana 
Weigeh'ana          -            '••" 
nitens 

1339     1579 
1340     1582 
1341      1582 

alata        ...  1248      14O9 
Planera  Richardi             -         -   1440     1410 
Gmelim     -                         -  1251      1413 
Celtis  australis                            -  1252     1414 

vacciniifolia 
myrtillbides 
Myrsinites 
Z>etulifolia 

1342     1585 
1343     1587 
1344     1588 
1345     1588 

crassifolia                            -  1254     1419 

retusa           -                     - 

1346     1589 

orientalis         -         -         -  1255     1420 

serpyllifolia              -  1347, 

1348      1590 

Suglandacece. 

herbacea 

1349      1591 

Juglans  regia             -                 -  1257     1425 
nigra                           -        -  1260     1436 
cinerea      -                         -  1262     1439 
Carya  olivajformis         -            -  1263     1442 
amara         -                         -  1264     1443 

polaris         -             -  1350, 

hastata     - 
arbuscula 
lanata 
colutebides         -       Suppl. 

1351      1592 
1352     1592 
1353      1593 
1354     1594 
2529     2588 

aquatica         -          -  1265,  1266     1444 

fter&en'folia       - 

1355     1595 

tomentosa                            -  1267     1445 

Leaves  ofSalix. 

alba                           -         -  1269     1446 

purpurea 

1 

sulcata     -              -              -   1271      1449 

.Helix         -            - 

2 

f  144Q 

Lambertiana 

3     1603 

porcina         -       -  1272.  to  1274-!  'TIT 

1    J.Trc)U 

monandra 

4 

myristicajformis        -         -  1275     1451 

Forbyana       - 

5. 

Pterocarya  caucasica   -             -  1276     1452 

riibra         - 

6" 

Salicacea?, 

virescens         ... 
Humboldtnzna 

7 

1  f*f\A 

Salix  purpurea             -             -  1294     1490 

Bonplandtana 

9       6 

daphn  bides      -         -         -  1295     1495 

Lyonzt         - 

10 

undulata      -         -             -  1296     1497 

Houstontana 

11 

triandra         -           -         -   1297     1499 

virgata          - 

121 

amygdalina                          -  1298      1501 

undulata 

is  I 

pentandra                            -   1299     1503 

lanceolata        ... 

14  f 

Meyen'ana    -                          1300     1505 

triandra          - 

15J 

liicida                        -         -  1301      1506 

Hoffmanmawa 

16: 

decipiens     -                       -  1309     1515 

Villarszana      - 

17 

fragilis                                   -   1310     1516 

amygdalina 

18     ._nr 

;,        RusselKana                         -  1311      1518 

montana         ... 

19 

alba                           -   1314,1315{1J23 

vitellina   - 
annularis          -          - 

20 
81, 

nigra          1           _    §       L   2527     2588 
Zigustrma  J 

babylonica 
petiolaris         - 

22* 
23     1607 

;>rinbides         -         -         -  1317      1530 

conformis 

24     i( 

virescens                               -   1318     1531 

violacea         - 

25 

petiolaris         -         -          -   1319     1533 
rosmarinifolia         -           -  1320     1535 
angustifolia          -             -   1321     1536 

prae^cox 
fragilis         -              - 
Russellz'ana 

26'- 
27  U608 
28  J 

Domana         -          -         -  1322     1540 

decipiens 

29 

versicolor         -         Suppl.  2528     2588 

monspeliensis 

30     1609 

reticulata         ...  1323     1543 

tetrasperma 

31 

glauca      -                             -   1324     1544 

lucida         -             - 

32' 

Lapponum                          -  1325     1545 

Meyerz'ana 

33  J.1610 

Candida    -                             -   1326      1548 

pentandra        - 

34 

incana        -                         -  1327     1548 

hastata 

35s 

linearis            -         -         -  1328     1549 

malifolia         ... 

36     1611 

viminalis              -             -  1329     1549 

nigricans     -         -             * 

37 
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Sal.  bicolor 


patens 
/jrinbides 
WilldenoviVma 
crispa 

Pontederawa 
nitens 
Borrerzawrt 
/>hylicifolia 
Davalh'rtna 
Wulfemana 
tetrapla 
tenuifolia 
Weigeh'ana 
Croweawa 
ramifusca 
floribunda 
Dicksom'ana 
/jrunifolia 
cacciniifolia 
venulosa 
carinata 
Myrsinites 
procumbens 
herbacea 
polar  is 
Kitaibeh'(Jwa 
serpyllifolia 
myrtillbides 
reticulata    - 
glauca 
«laeagnifolia 
arenaria 
lanata 
Stuartidna 
Lapponum 
sericea 
proteafolia 
alaternbides 
versicolor 
argentea 
incubacea 
adscendens 
parvifolia 
prostrata 
fusca 
repens 
Doniana 
arbuscula 
rosmarinifolia 
deciimbens 
linearis 
incana 
Candida 
villosa 
subalpina 
reflexa 

pennsylvanica 
pdllida 
petrae'a 
Schleicher/owa 
grisoneneis 
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381 
39  1\612 
40J 

Sal.  strepida 
sordida 
rivularis 

41s 

australis 

42 

rotundata 

43 

>-16l3 

dura 

44 

firraa 

45  * 

Ansom'ana 

46 

atrovirens 

47 
48 

-1614 

Andersom'ana 
Forsten'ana 

49 

rup6stris 

50 

coriacea   - 

5r 

hirta 

52 

cotinifolia 

53 

crassifolia 

54 

lacustris 

55 

vaudensis 

56 

1  at  i  folia 

57 

^1615 

grisophylla 

58 

incanescens 

59 

sphacelata 

60 

caprea 

61 

pannosa 

62 

aurita 

63J 

cinerea 

64- 

oleifolia 

65 

aquatica 

66 
67 

.1616 

ferruginea 
germinata 

68 

macrostipulacea 

69 

acuminata 

70' 

stipularis 

71 

viminalis 

72 
73 

.1617 

Smitln'ano 
Michelmwa 

74 

alba 

75 

caerulea 

761 

arbuscula     - 

77 

retusa 

78 

6er6erifolia 

79 

rigida 

80 

cor  data 

81 

cordifolia 

82 

.1618 

obovata 

88 

Muhlenbergmno 

84 

aegyptiaca 

85 

discolor 

86 

falcata 

87 

alpina 

88^ 

tristis 

89" 

U\a-ursi 

90 

nigra 

91 
92 

•1619 

P6pulus  41ba 
can^scens 

93 

trt  inula 

94 

tr6pida 

95* 

grand!  den  tata 

96 

gra'ca 

97 

-1620 

nigra 

98 

canad^nsis 

99^ 

ftetulxfolia 

X 

Page 


1621 


124 


•1623 


1624 


1626 


1627 


1628 


1629 


125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145  U630 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152J 

1507  1639 

1508  1641 

1509  1647 

1510  1650 

1511  1650 

1512  1651 

1513  1653 

1515  1656 

1516  1657 
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Pop.  monilifera           -•           -1517     1657 

Figure         Pajre 

Qu.  ^gilops                             -   1721     18b2 

fastigiata         -         -          -  1520     1661 

Acorns  of  American  Oaks  1722     1863 

angulata              -               -  1533     1671 

alba             -             -  1723,  1726] 

heterophylla             -          -   1534     1672 
,.                  f    1535,  1536     1674 
balsamifera            |  Suppl.   2530     2589 

rep&nda         -             -   1724     1865 
squamosa         -           -  1725     1865 

candicans                             -  1537     1676 

olivaeformis           •   v         -   1730     1869 

macrocarpa     -         -         -  1731      1870 

^Qetulacete. 

obtusiloba                             -   1732     1870 

lyrata             -           -   1733,  1734     1781 

^'Inus  glutinosa             -           -  1540     1677 

Prinus  palustris                 -  1735     1873 

laciniata             -        -  1538     1678 

monticola          -         -  1736     1874 

oxyacanthaefolia          -  1539     1679 

acuminata     -             -  1737     1875 

incana             -         -          -  1543     1687 

pumila                         -.1738     1875 

serrulata                               -  1544     1688 

tomentosa     -             -  1739     1876 

cordifolia               -             -  1545     1689 
viridis             -         -          -  1546     1690 

rubra         -          -  1740.  to  1744Jjg^ 

acuminata       -         Suppl.   2531     2589 

coccinea    -         -   1746.  to  1748     1880 

castaneaefolia         -   Suppl.  2532     2589 

ambigua         -          -         -  1749     1882 

tfetula  alba        -             -         -  1547     1691 

falcata         -             -  1750,  1751     1883 

pubescens         -          -  1548     1691 
pontica          -             -   1549     1692 

tinctoria               -  1753.  to  1757-j  1886 

daurica         -                       -  1556     1704 
fruticosa             -                -  1557     1705 

palustris              -  1758.  to  1760  1  }88g 

pumila             -         -         -  1558     1706 

Calesbart        -         -  1762,  1763     1889 

nana         -             -             -  1559     1706 
x  ^opulifolia       -         -         -  1560     1707 

nigra                        -  1764,  1765  {J^ 

papyracea                            -  1561      1709 

aquatica         -          -  1767,  1768     1892 

nigra                         -   1562,  1563  j^n 

dicifolia          -         -  1  770,  1  7  7  1  f  j  ggj 

eKcelsa          -           -  1564,  1565     1712 

Phellos         -            -          -  1774     1896 

lenta         -                           -   1566     1713 

faurifolia         ...   1776     1897 

hybrida         -             -  1775     1897 

Goryldcete. 

imbricaria    -            -  1777,  1778-1  18gg 

Qu6rcus  pedunculata  -             -  1567     1731 

/"lex         -                           -  1781      1900 

ped.  heterophylla  1569.  to  1571  [\1^ 

Ballota       -         -   1783.  to  1786  -f  ! 
|_  19O6 

sessiliflora             -              -   1572     1736 

gramuntia      -         -    1787,  1788     1907 

pubescens         -          -  1573     1737 

coccifera     -         -  1789.  to  1792<  : 

sessiliflora  var.    -  1574.  to  1579  [  J^ 

pseudo-coccifera       -         -  1794     1911 

pedunculata               -         -  1583     1743 
sessiliflora                            -  1584     1743 

Suber         -         -  1795.  to  1798  1 

pyrenaica          -         -         -  1696      1843 

Pseudo-Suber          -          -  1801      1917 

apennina                             -  1697      1844 
JS'sculus    -         -  1699.  to  1701      1845 

virens                        -   1  802,  1  803  1  }  q  }  | 

Cfcrris  and  vars.      1702.  to  1  706  1  J|^ 

lanata          -           -            -  1804     1921 
annulata   -                          -  18O5     1922 

pfridula         -             -  1707     1848 
austriaca          -           -  1708     1848 

Turner*               -   1806.  to  1809^  |j^ 

cana  major         -        -   1709     1849 

hybrida  nana      -    1810.  to  1812     1924 

fulhamSnsis      -  1  7  10,  1  71  1  {  J  |^° 

Fontanesit                           -   1813     1925 
australis          -          -         -  1814     1925 

laciniata      -     Suppl.   2534     2591 

Cooktt        -          -             -   1815     1926 

Lucombearaa               -   1714     1854 

/aginea         -             -        -  J  816     1926 

crispa      -    1715,  1717c    1856 

lusitanica                             -  1817     1927 

dentata                -   1716     1856 

jorasina         -             -             1818     1928 

suberdsa             -   1717a    1857 

infectoria        -         -   1819,  1820     1928 

incisa         -         -  17176    1857 

Libani                                 -  1826     1932 

heterophylla       -  1719     1859 

castaneaefolia            -         -  1827     1933 
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Oaks  not  yet  introduced. 

Figure         Page 

Cas.  Tungurrut       -         -          -   1930     2O03 

Himalayan. 

arg  ntea         -         -           -  1931     2004 

Figure         Page 

javanica         -          -            -   1932     2004 

Qu.  spicata     -                            -   1828.   1933 
grandifolia         -         -       -   1829      1934 

Carpinus  americana         -         -  1936     2013 
orientalis                              -   1937      2014 

velutina        -          -              -   1830      1934 

viminea         -                          1938     2014 

lamellosa         -          -         -   1831      1935 
semicarpifolia 

O'strya  vulgaris           -              -   1939     2015 
f                1940     2016 
\Suppl.   2537     2595 

sundaica          -          -   1833,  1834     1936 

Corylus  Jvellana                        -  1941     2017 
Av.  tubulosa         -             -  1942     2018 

pruinosa               -               -   1835     1937 

crispa       -         -         -  1943     2018 

angustata         -         -         -   1836     1937 
pallida         -             -   1837,  1838      1937 

Colurna         -         -            -  1948     2029 
arborescens                  -   1949     2029 

flegans                    -              -   1839      1938 

fcrox         -                                1950     2031 

placentaria                            -   1840     1938 
glaberrima              -             -   1842      1938 

Garn/aceae. 

costata         -              -   1841,  1843|}^ 

Garrya  elliptica                          -  1951     2032 

rotundata       -           -          -    1844     1939 

Platanacea. 

rfaphnoidea         -                 -   1845      1939 
platycarpa        -         -          -  1846     1939 

Platanus  orientalis     -   1952.  to  1954-1  2Q35 

gemelliflora                          -   1847      1940 

occidentals                          -  1959     2043 

induta           -            -           -   1848     1940 
pseudo-molucca         -        -  1849     1940 

Balsamdcete. 

turbinata         -         -         -   1850     1941 
lineata         -          -             -   1851     1941 

Liquidambar  Styraciflua           -  1961     2049 
imberbe      -             -  1963,  1964     2054 

Mexican. 

Altingio      -         -             -  1965     2054 

xalapensis         -         -        -   1852     1941 
glaucescens          -               -  1853     1941 
obtusata         -         -            -   1854     1942 

^Ayricftceat* 

Afyrica  Gale           -         -  1  966,  1  967  |  fQf^ 

pandurata       -         -    1855,  1856      1942 
repanda         -         -            -  1857     1943 
fcurina         -              -         -   1858      1943 
sideroxyla                           -   I860     1943 
mexicana         -         -          -   1861      1944 

cerifera  latifolia    -             -  1968     2O57 
Faya         -                          -  1969     2059 
spathulata     -         -            -   1970     2059 
Comptom'a  asplenifolia              -  1971     2O60 

crassipes         -         -           -  8862     1944 

Gnetaceae. 

angustifolia         -       -   1859     1943 
lanceolata        -         -         -   1863     1944 
reticulata     -         -              -   1865      1945 
chrysophylla             -          -   1864     1945 

JETphedra  distachya         -1973,1974     2O63 
monostachya             -  1975,  1976     2064 
altissima         -1977,1978,1979     2O64 
f                1980     2065 

pulchella     -         -             -   1866     1945 

-    1  Suppl.  2539     2597 

spicata         -              -          -   1867      1945 

V              STf 

stipularis     -          -               -   1868      1946 

Taxacete. 

crassifolia         -       -            -   1869     1946 

Taxus  baccata  fastigiata           -   1981      2066 

ambigua         -            -        -    1870     1946 

Salisbuna  adiantifolia     -1982,1983     2095 

depr6ssa         -          -            -   1871      1946 

Podocarpus  latifolius          -        -   1995     210O 

confertifolia         -               -   1872     1947 

chillnus       -                          -   1996     2101 

tridens         -             -         -   1873     1947 

elongatus         ...  1997     2101 

acutifolia            -         -       -   1874     1947 

coriaceus     -          -              -   1998     2101 

Fagus  sylvatica  heterophylla    \  \^Q   M952 

taxifolius         -         -  1999,  2000     21O1 
Dacrydium  cupressinum           -  2001     2102 

sylv.  cristata          -            -   1877     1952 

Phyllocladis  rhomboidalis  2002,  2003     2102 

ferruginea        -         -         -   1917      1981 
caroliniana     -            -  1915     1980 

ConiferfE. 

latifolia                         -   1916     1980 

{2043     2153 

obliqua         -         -             -   1919     1982 
fcetuloides    -             -         -  1920     1982 

20°46     2*155 

Dombeyi         -         -         -  1921      1983 

2048     2160 

dubia         -                           -   1922     1983 

syl.  uncinata                      •-  2047     2157 

Castanea  pumila    -          -1927,1928     2002 

,,.                       J~2057,    2058     2186 

martabanica         -               -   1929     2003 

PUI                                             2062     2189 

x  2 
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Pin.  pum.  Mugfius          -  2059,  2060     2187 
r  21  9O 

Pin.  Llaveana 

-  2177.  to  2179  [2268 

Banksiana           -  2064.  to  2066  {2191 

muricata 

-  2180     2269 

inops         -           -  2068.  to  2070  f^jgg 

tuberculata 

radiata 

-   2181      2270 
-  2182     2271 

f  91  Q1 

mitis       -             -  2072.  to  2076  \  * 

occidentalis 

-  2183     2272 

\2I96 
pungens               -  2077.  to  2079     2198 

Montezum# 

-2184,  2185  {^72 

{2200 

leiophylla 

-  2186     2274 

to 

"2274 

2202 

Cembra 

-  2188.  to  2191  \     to 

austriaca         -          -         -  2085     2205 

.2277 

S2206 
to 

Strobus 

-  2193,  2195-    2^8? 

2208 

99QQ 

excelsa 

-  21  97,  2200  1  2287 

2210 
resinosa      -         -  2094.  to  2096  -T^j^ 

Lambertmna 

-   2203,  2206  [2290 

1    *£  ~  L  L 

canadensis  bifdlia        2098,2099     2213 

monticola 

-  2208,  2209  j  ^92 

{2214 

contorta 

-  2210,  2211     2292 

2215 

^bies  excelsa 

-  2212     2293 

2218 

excelsa  nigra 

-  2213     2294 

Lemoma/ms    -  2102,  2103     2216 

alba 

-  2224     2311 

minor            -             -  2104     2217 

nigra 

-  2225     2312 

52225 

rubra 

-  2228     2316 

to 

Smithzano 

-  2229     2317 

2227 
2231 

Douglaszt 

-2230,  2231  {^20 

to 

Menziesu 

-  2232     2321 

2233 

dumosa 

-  2233,  2234     2325 

brutia     -              -  2114.  to  2116     2235 

cephalonica 

-  2235,2236     2326 

sp.  from  Nepal         -         -2117     2236 

"  9997 

TajMa        -         -  2118.  to  2121 

Picea  pectinata 

(9QQ/-V 
233? 

2238 

balsamea 

-  224O.  to  2242  -j  ||^ 

rigida         -         -  2123.  to  2126     ^i 

Fraseri 

-  2243,  2244     234O 

1  9949 

serotina               -2127.  to  21  30     ^43 

grandis 
amabilis 

-  2245,  2246     2341 
-  2247,  2248     2342 

r                2131     2242  ' 

nobilis 

-  2249,  2250     2343 

1  Suppl.   2540     2599 
r  9944 
ponderosa-              2132.  to  2135  j  2245 

Arceuthobium  Oxycedri           -  2137     2246 

Webbidna 
Pindrow 

(9044 
2345 
-  2254,  2255  |  2347 

T2247 

bracteata 

-  2256     2348 

Pinns  Sabhmma         -  2138.  to  2  142  \     to 
^2249 

religiosa 

f                2257     2349 
\  Suppl.   2543     2602 

Coultert               -  2144.  to  2146  f^? 

Zarix  europaexa 
Cedrus  Libani 

-  2258     2353 
-  2267     2403 

"  2912 

longifolia             -  2148.  to  2151  \  2253 

T2428 
Deodara         -  2283,  2284.  2286  \      to 

Gerardt^na         -2153    to  2155-    ^^ 

1^2430 
!2433 

"2256 

Araucaria  imbricata 

to 

australis               -  2156.  to  2159  \     to 

2435 

2258 

brasiliana 

2440 

canariensis           -  2162.  to  2165  -j  2953 

f  9441 

sinSnsis       -         -  2167.  to  2169     2264 

excelsa 

-  2297.  to  2301  -1  ^jj 

insignis             -         -2170,  2172     2265 
Teocbte                       -  2073,  2074     2266 

Cunninghamu 

f    2303,  2304     2444 
1  Suppl.    2545      2604 

patula          -             -  2175,  2176     2267 

Cunninghamt'a  sinSnsis  "    2306,  2307     2446 
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Ddmmara  orientalis 

-  2308,  2309  |  ^443 

Jun.  lycia 

-  2367,  2368  (  ^°| 

australis 

-  2310,  231  1(2449 

thurifera 
excelsa 

-   2369     2503 
-  2370     2504 

Thuja  occidentalis 

-  2312     2455 

recur  va 

-  2371      2504 

orientalis 

-  2315     2459 

chinensis 

-   2372,  2373     2505 

cupressoides 

-  2316     2460 

Smithu 

-  2374     2505 

pendula 

-  2317,  2318     2461 

.E'mpetrum  nigrum 

-  2375,  2376     2507 

Callitris  quadrivalvis 

-  2319     2463 

rubrum 

-  2377,  2378     2508 

Cupressus  sempervirens            -  2320     2465 

Ceratiola  ericb'ides 

-  2379,  2380     2509 

tfhybides 

-  2327     2475 

.Smilax  aspera 

-  2381      2510 

lusitanica 

-  2328     2478 

excelsa 

-  2382     2511 

torulusa 

2329.  to  2331      2479 

rubens 

-  2383     2511 

{2479 

Sarsaparilla 

-  2384     2512 

pendula     - 

to  s 

hastata  lanceolata 

-  2385     2512 

2480 

quadrangularis 

-  2386     2514 

Taxodium  distichum 

-  2335     2481 

jRuscus  aculeatus 

-  2387     2518 

dist.  nutans 

-  2338     2482 

hypophyllum 

-  2388     2519 

sempervirens 

-  2340,  2341      2487 

racemosus 

-  2389,  2390     2520 

Juniperus  communis  "| 
and  Varieties  J 

T2489 
2343.  to  2349  \     to 
[2491 

Yucca  gloriosa 
superba 
alo'ifolia 

-  2391      2522 
-  2392     2523 
-  2393     2523 

Oxycedrus 

-  2351,  2352     2494 

draconis 

-  2395     2525 

macrocarpa 

-  2353     2494 

stricta 

-  2396     2526 

drupacea    - 

2354.  to  2356     2495 

filamentosa 

-  2397     2526 

virginiana 

-  2357     2496 

angustifolia 

-  2398     2526 

bermudiana 

-  2358     2498 

flaccida     - 

-  2399     2527 

Sabina  and  Vars. 

2359.  to  2363  f  ^^ 

glaucSscens 
Fourcroya  longaeVa 

-  2400     2527 
-  2401     2527 

daurica 

-  2364,  2365     2501 

Littae^a  gemmiflora 

-   2403     2529 

phoenicea 

-  2366     2502 

Agave  americana 

Suppl.   2546     2606 

ChamaeVops  humilis   - 

-  2404     2530 

LIST  OF  FUNGI,  LICHENS,  MOSSES,  &c. 


JEcidium  Pini 

Berberidis 
/4garicus  androsaceus 

ostreatus 

campanella 

deliciosus 

dryinus 

flaccidus 

hypothejus 

lepideus 

maculatus 

mastrucatus 

mucidus 

multiformis 

muscarius    - 

palmatus 

phlebophorus 

riitilans 

spinipes 

strobilinus 
boletus  edulis 

imbricatus 

velutinus 


2031 

2148 

47 

303 

1690 

1837 

1667 

1833 

2019 

2146 

2034 

2149 

1665 

1833 

2021 

2147 

2032 

2149 

2020 

2147 

2036 

2149 

1882 

1971 

1883 

1971 

2033 

2149 

1555 

1704 

1666 

1833 

1885 

1973 

2018 

2146 

2028 

2148 

2029 

2148 

1689 

1836 

1888 

1973 

1670 

1833 

Bulgaria  sarcoides           -  -  1681  1835 

Cantharellus  cibarius  -  2037  2149 

Crateriumleucocephalum  -  1898  1974 

Cenangium  ^uercinum  -    1682  1835 

Dacrymyces  stellatus  -  2024  2148 

Deedalea  ietulina         -  -   1553  1703 

gibbosa         -  -  1886  1973 

9uercina              -  -   1668  1833 

Ditiola  radicata               -  -  2023  2147 

Exidia  auricula;  Judce  -1686  1835 

glandulosa             -  -   1687  1835 

Fistulina  hepatica  -  1674  1834 

Geoglossum  cucullatum  -  2039  2149 

viride         ...  1899  1974 

JZelvella  esculenta          -  -  19O4  1975 

pileus      -  -  1887  1973 

.Hydnum  auriscalpium  -  2030  2148 

corallbides             -  -  1889  1973 

£rinaceus  -  1675  1834 

imbricatum          -        .       -  2035  2149 

J/ypnum  cupressiforme  -   1658  1831 

denticulatum           -  -  1656  1831 

Hysterium  rugosum  -   1897  1974 
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LIST    OF    INSECTS. 


Lecidea  cornea 
L£skea  complanata 
Lophium  elatum 

mytilinum 
Z/ichen  pulmonarius    - 

articulatus 
Morchella  esculenta 

patula 

Nidularia  crucibulum 
Opegrapha  venosa 
Peziza  acicularis 

aeruginosa 

aurantia 

fructigena 

melastoma 

polymorpha 
Phacidium  coronatum 
Polyporus  fomentarius 

igniarius 

squamosus 

versicolor 

deformed  sp. 
Puccinia  .Buxi 


Acherontia  A'tropos 

Balamnus  nucum 

Bomby\  mori 

Callidium  flexuosum 

Cantharis  vesicatoria 

Catocala  elocata 

Ceriira  furcula 

Clytus  /4rietis 

Cossus  Ligniperda 

Jaws  of  the  Larva  of  Cossus 

Ligniperda 

Cynips  gallae  tinctoriae 
Galls  of  Cynips  gallae  tinctoriae 
Dead  Sea  Apples 
Cynips  producing   Dead    Sea 

Apples 

Galls  of  Diplolepis  umbraculus 
ZJorcus  parallelopipedus 

Little  Grey  Ermine  Moth 

Scotch  Pine  shoots  perforated  j* 
by  Hylurgus  piniperda     -    \ 
Larva?  of  Ladybird  and  Syrphus 
Lim6xylon  nasale 
/vucanus  Cervus 
Megachlle  centuncularis 
Nitidula  grisea 
A'octua  hastulifera 

Oak  Galls  and  Apples  1649.  to 

Oak  Spangles 
Papilio  Favonius 
Papilio  Ilioneu* 
Phala?vna  albifrons 


Figure         Page 

-   1664      1833 

Rhizopogon  albus 

Figure         Page 

1  905      1  976 

-   1657      1831 

Scleroderma  citrinum 

1688     1836 

-   2027      2148 

Sclerotium  </uercinum     - 

1691      1837 

-  2026      2148 

Spathularia  flavida 

2040     2149 

-    1659      1832 

Sphaevria  agariciformis 

2042     2149 

-  2533     2590 

alutacea 

2041      2149 

-    1902     1974 

deusta         -              - 

1893      1973 

-  1903      1975 

disciformis 

1894     1973 

-  2025     2148 

fragiformis 

1892     1973 

-   1906     1976 

Peziza      - 

1895     1974 

-   1679     1834 

Spilonia  fuliginosum 

1662     1833 

-   1891      1973 

Sticta  scrobiculata 

1660     1832 

-  1678     1834 

Stictis  radiata 

1683     1835 

-   1900     1974 

Stilbum  turbinatum 

1896      1974 

-   1890     1973 

Thelephora  hirsuta 

1677     1834 

-   1680     1834 

laciniuta 

2038     2149 

-   1692      1837 

yueVcina         - 

1676     1834 

-   1672     1834 

sanguinolenta 

2022     2147 

-   1671      1834 

Tremelia  intum£scens 

1685      1835 

-   1669     1833 

mesenterica 

1684     1835 

-   1554     1703 

Tuber  cibarium 

1901      1974 

-   1673      1834 

U'snea  plicata     -              - 

1661      1832 

-   1219     1340     Verruc  ria  analepta    - 

1663     1833 

LIST  OF  INSECTS. 

-   1081      1253 

Ph.  Aurora         - 

1729      1868 

-  1947     2028 

luna        - 

1962     2053 

-   1224     1356 

lucida           - 

1766     1891 

-   1268      1446 

neogama 

1261      1438 

-   1047     1224 

neustria 

1  769     1  893 

-   1293      1484 

Polyphemus 

2535     2591 

-   1518      1659 

stigma 

1752     1884 

-   1541      1680 

tesselaris           - 

1918     1981 

-   1233     1386 

Fir  Cone  attacked  byPhalas^na 
Tinea          -          - 

2016     2145 

J1234      1387 

Fir  Bud  attacked  by  Eudorea 

2017     2146 

-   1822     1929 

resinea 

33   1821      1929 

Trees  attacked  by  Pissodes  pini 

2012     2141 

3,  1824     1931 

and  P.  notatus 

S"carabaevus  Melolontha 

1648      1822 

l|  1825     1932 

Scolytus  destructor 

1235      1387 

is  1697      1843 

S'ilpha  grisea 

1288     1479 

-     635       886 

Sinod£ndron  cylindricum 

1048      1229 

f  2463     2564 

<S*phinx  coniferarum 

2161      2260 

1  2464     2565 

drupiferarum 

1253      1418 

'J2013     2142 

jasminearum            -   1079 

•  •««>{!£ 

as     547        81  1 

juglandis         - 

1270     1447 

-   1646     1818 

ligustri 

1021      1201 

-   1645     1816 
-     548        812 
-   1289      1480 
-   1544      1688 

Ravages  of  Tomicus  chalcogra-  " 
phus 
Ravages  of  Tomicus  typogra-  ' 
phus 

!2015     2144 
2014     2143 

("1824 

Tortrix  viridana 

1647     1818 

to  1651  -I     to 

Trochilium  crabroniforme 

1290     1481 

|_1826 
-   1652     1827 

Larvae  of  Trochilium  crabroni-  " 
forme 

•1296      1482 

-  1745     1879 

Zeuzera  ae'sculi 

636        887 

-  2521     2584 
-   1728      1868 

Section  of  a   Pear  Tree  per-  " 
forated  by  Zeuzera  aj'sculi 

-    637       887 

LIST    OF    1)1. Mill  A  MS,    ETC. 
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LIST  OF  DIAGRAMS,  &c. 


Figure 

Effect    of   the    Sea- Breeze  on    \ 

the  Oak       -  -    j"    J 

Parallelogram      for      drawing    ' 

Trees 

Touch  of  the  Oak 
Touch   of  the    Leaves  of  the 

wild  Pear 
Outline  of  an   entire   Tree,  a 

young  Oak 
Outline  of  a  young  Tree  of  the 

Bird- Cherry 

Details  of  leafing,  the  Oak 
Details   of    leafing,    the    Bird- 
Cherry 
Chinese    Characters   signifying 

"  Moutan  " 
Mode   of  protecting  Magnolia    I 

grandiflora         -  -  -    J 

Cotyledons   of  A^cer    Pseudo-  ~)  , .  „. 

Platanus         -  -  -j11 

Mode  of  planting  Robi-  ~\  111 

ma  hispida  -     J  Suppl.  2439 

Designs  for  a  Rosarium  (  525' tO  527  { 

I  Suppl.  2461 

Arch  for  training  Roses  -  -  528 
Trellis  for  ditto  -  -  529.  to  531 
Standards  for  training!  -  „_ 

Roses  -          -    J562.    c 

Mode  of  training  Roses  on  Walls  537 
Budding  Roses  -  -  538.  to  542 1 

Pruning  Roses    -  -  543.  to  545 

Training  standard  Roses  -  -  546 
Germination  of  the  Mistletoe  -  772 
Honeysuckle,  architectural  or-~l 

^886 
to 
888 
Brick  and  Tile  Drains  -  999.  to  1001 

r.    .          /.       T-  •  f!002 

Designs    for    Ericacetums,  or  I 

American  Grounds  -    |  .. 

l_  lUUo 

Spray  of  the  Ash         -  -  1046 


Basket-making    - 


Figure    _    Page 

-   1277.  to  1285 


nament 

Plans  for  Ericetums,  or  Heath- 
eries 


0-0 


266 


415 

416 

2552 

795 

796 

2561 

797 

798 


800 


807 
809 
1024 

796  1043 

1096 

to 

1099 
1175 
1178 

to 

1185 
1222 


Grafting  O'rnus  americana      -  1071 
French  Parterres  -  1216,  1217-f 


1245 
1337 
1338 

Spray  of  the  Elm         -  -1232^1382 

Elms  injured  by  Scoly-  \  7  f  1388 

tus  destructor  -   J  1"36'  KJ7  \  1389 

Birds  (Titmouse)on  the  Walnut  1256     1424 

Budding  the  Walnut       -   1258,  1259 


{1473 
to 
1475 


1476 


Fences  of  Willow  -  1286,  1287 

Willow  pierced  by  Tro-  ~| 

chiliumcrabroniformej1' 
Huts  of  Birch  Bark  in  Lapland  1552     1698 

Oak  Trees  with  inoscu- 1 

t       j    rp        i  f  loiso,  io^7      1 7oO 

lated   Trunks  -    J 

{1794 
to 
1796 
Touch  of  the  Oak,  by  Strutt   -  1642     1796 

Barnacles  on  the  Oak    1653.  to  1655 
2541 


~} 


2600 
1859 


Barnacles  attached  to  a  Piece 

of  Spruce  Fir 

Branching  of  Turkey  Oak       -   1720 
Acorns  of  different  Species  of  "1     „_ 

American  Oaks         -        -   j  J 
Axe  for  detaching  Cork   from  \ 
the  Trunk  of  the  Cork  TreeJ 
Spray  of  the  Beech          -1879,1880 
1881 
1884 
1908 


1799     1915 


1967 
1971 
1972 
1977 

1  944     2023 


RusticFlower-  Basket  of  Hazel  1 

Rods  -         -  j1945 

Rustic  Arbour  of  Hazel  Rods  -  1946 

'958 


2025 
2038 

Log  House  of  Pine  Trunks     -2006     2123 
American  Worm  Fence  -   2O07     2123 

Swedish  Wooden  Fence  -  2008     2124 

f 

Grafting  the  ^bi^tina;    -  2009,  2010  \ 

Skeleton  of  a  Scotch  Pine  at 

Gordon  Castle          -         - 
Mode   of    cutting     out"] 

Deals  from  theTrunks  1  2053,  2054 

of  Pine  and  Fir  Trees  J 
Section  of  Larch   Board,  hav- 

ing  a  Branch  with  the  Bark    -2265     2380 

on  embedded  in  it         -    - 
Sections  of  Larch  affected  by 

Rot  - 

Frame   and    Cover    forl 

protecting  Half-hardy  1-2405,  24O6 

Plants  -  J 

Ground  Plan  of  an   Espalier"! 

for  training  the  Locust     -    j 
Black  Mulberry  at  Canterbury   2526     2586 
Design  for  a  Labyrinth  ..        -  2538     2599 


21  70 


2531 


J 


LIST    OF    AUTHORITIES 


LIST  OF  AUTHORITIES 

FOR  GENERIC   AND  SPECIFIC  NAMES,  &c. 


A. 

Berlins. 

Berlins.     \    Swedish    writer 

A.  ct  .<?. 

Albertini  ct  Srfiw.  rnifz.      Mo- 
ravian missionaries  resident 
in  America. 

Berk. 

upon  Cape  Plants. 
Rev.    .V.    ./.    Berkeley.       An 
English   cryptogamic  bota- 

Abb.   ct   Smith. 

Abbott. 
Abel. 

Ach. 

Abbott    and  Smith.     The  first 
an  amateur,  the  second  the 
founder  of  the  Linnxan  So- 
ciety. 
Abbott.     See  Abbott  ct  Smith. 
Abel.      Author    of  "  Personal 
()bservations,\-c.,in  China." 
Acharins.      A    Swedish    pro- 
fessor, and  writer  upon  Li- 

Bert.    > 
Bet-tot,  j 
Bess.     1         - 
Bessn:  j 
Jiicb. 

Bind.     -)      - 

Bi»elow.  V 
Hig  .          3 

nist. 
Bertoloni.      A    writer    upon 
the  Flora  of  France. 
Besser.     A  Russian  professor, 
resident  in  the  Crimea. 
Bieberstein.     A  Russian  bota- 
nist of  great  note. 
Jacob    Bigclow,    M.D.      Pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Boston, 
U.  S.,  and  author  of  "Ame- 

Ach. Rich.       - 

chens. 
Achille   Richard.      A   French 

rican  Medical  Botanv,"  and 
"  Florida  Bostoniensis." 

A  dans. 

botanist. 

Adanson.       A    French   syste- 

Blunic. 

Blinnc,     M.D.          A    Dutch 
botanist. 

A.  DeC. 

matic  botanist. 
Alphonse  De  Candolle.  Author 

Bocrh. 

Boerhaarc.      An    old    Dutch 
botanist 

of"  Monographic  des  Cam- 
panulees,"  \c.;    and  son  of 

Bolt. 

Bo/ton.    An  English  writer  on 

the  distinguished   De  Can- 
dolle 

Booth. 

Fungi. 
Booth.    Brothers,  nurserymen 

Ahcl. 

Afzelhis.        A     Swedish    pro- 

Bonpl. 

at  Hamburg. 
Bonjiland.      A    French    tra- 

Ait. 

Aiton.     Director  of  the  Roval 
<  i  'inh'ii  "it  K  c\v 

veller   in    South    America, 
arid  botanist. 

Alb.  ft  Schir. 

Albertini      and     Schwciniti. 
Writers  upon  Fungi. 

Booth. 

JC.  Beattie  Booth.     Describer 
of  the  Camellias  figured  in 
('bander's  "  Illustrations  of 

All.          1 

Allioni.     An  Italian  tH.tanist. 

the  Camellieie." 

A  /lion  i.  5 
Alpin. 

Prosper    A//>inf.       An    Italian 

Bark. 

Borkhausen.     A   (ierman  bo- 
tanical author. 

physician,     ami     author    of 

Burrer. 

IVilliam    Borrer.       A    writer 

l/e  1  lantis    .i,g\pti    et    oc 

on  British   Plants,  and   one 

Balsamo,     \c. 

ol  the  authors  of  "Licheno- 

Anderson.) 

chant  ;     published    a    paper 

Bosc. 

graplna  Britannic.  i." 
finxc.       A     French     botanist, 

And,.           )      - 

Henri/  Andrews.     A  botanical     : 

and     traveller      in      North 
Ami  rica. 

Anarnt's.   ] 

drauglitsinan,  and   editor  of 
the  "Botanical  Repository," 

Brri/n. 

Bret/n.     Author  of"  Exotica- 
rum  Plantarum  Centuna," 

An  dib.        1      - 
Amlibert.S 

Audibert.      A  nurseryman    at 
Tarascon,     in    the    south  of 

Bronp. 

A.     Brwniurt.      A    French 
botanist. 

Austin. 

Austin.        A     nurseryman    at 

Brat. 

Broteni.      A    Portuguese   bo- 
tanist. 

Glasgow. 

Brovssonet. 

Bronssonet.     A  French  bota- 

nist, and  traveller. 

15. 

Btich. 

TO/I  Buch.     A  (ierman  bota- 

Bab. 

B(ibin»t(in.       An   English   bo- 

nist, an  author  of  a  Flora  of 

tanist. 

•be  Canaries. 

Backhouse.      . 

Backhouse.        A     nurserMiian 

Buchanan. 

Buchanan,     formerly    Hamil- 

at York. 

ton.    An  English  physician, 

1Mb.       ) 

Balbis.      A    French  professor 

and  traveller  in  Nepal. 

Bull. 

Halliard.      A    French    writer 

/{angler. 

Banistrr.  '     A    botanical    au- 

upon Fungi. 

thor,  and  traveller. 

Bnngc. 

finrifje.     One   of  the  authors 

Barrel.        ) 

Ba,relier.  \     ' 

Bnrrelier.   A  French  botanist. 

f  lurch. 

of  "  Flora  Altaica." 
Btirrhell.       An    English  txita- 

Bartr.          (       - 

Bur  train.       Formerly  a  nur- 

mst,    and    traveller    at   the 

Bar  tram.  5 

ser\  man  at   Philadelphia. 

Cape  of  (iood  Hope. 

Hat.     f      . 

Bastard  or  Batard.     A  writer 

Bitrgsdi  rf  . 

Bnr^sdorJ.      A  (ierman  l>ota- 

lilt  <  /       \ 

upon  the  Mora  of  1  ranee. 

nist  . 

Hats',  h. 

jr....  I 

Batsch.  A  writer  upon  1  ungi. 

Busch. 

Biiseh.    A   (ierman   gardener, 

//(•;;///.         / 
liauhin.   \ 

litnihin.      Brot  tiers,  professors 
of    medicine,    published    in 

ford,  Middlesex  ;  and    after- 

•  entham.  An  English  bo- 
tanist, secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  <ociet\  of 


;  gardener  to  the  Em- 
press  Catherine,  at  /a»ko- 

je-.c'lo. 

Biifhauni,  M.D.     A    Russian 


FOR  GENERIC  AND  SPECIFIC  NAMES,  ETC. 
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Cajsalp. 
Camb. 

Camcr. 

Cass. 
Castagne. 

Catesb. 

Catcshy. 
Calros. 

Cav. 

C.  Bauh. 
Cels. 


Cels. 

C.  G.  Nees  Von 

Esenbeck. 
Chaill. 
Cham. 

Chois. 
Clus. 

Colebr. 


Coll  a. 
Com. 
Cook. 
Correa. 


Cranlz. 
CuUum. 

Cunn.  7 

Cunningham.   3 
Curt. 


Dalech. 
Darlington.    - 

Davies. 
D.  Don. 


Deb.  I 

De  Bray.      J 
Dec.  1 

De  Candolle.  j 

De  Geer. 


Dejean. 

Del. 
Delamarre. 

Delarb. 


botanist ;  traveller  through 
Armenia. 


Ctfsalpinus.  A  famous  old 
Italian  botanist. 

Cambesscdes.  One  of  the 
authors  of  "  Flora  Brasilia' 
meridionalis." 

Camcrarius.  A  German  bo- 
tanist, author  of  "  Hortus 
Medicus  et  Philosophieus," 
&c. 

H.  Cassini.  A  French  bota- 
nist. 

L.  Castagne.  A  French  bo- 
nist  ? 

M.  Cntcsby.  A  botanist,  and 
traveller  in  North  America. 

Catros.  A  nurseryman  at 
Bordeaux. 

Cavanilles.  A  Spanish  pro- 
fessor and  botanist. 

Caspar  Bauhin.  A  celebrated 
botanist  of  the  16th  century. 

Celsius,  D.D.,  Greek  professor 
at  Upsal,  and  friend  of 
Linnaeus. 

Cels.  A  nurseryman  in  Paris. 
7  C.  G.  Nees  Von  Esenbeck.  A 
J  German  botanist. 

M.  Chaillet.  A  Swiss  botanist. 

Chamisso.  A  German  tra- 
veller round  the  world. 

Choisy.     A  Swiss  botanist. 

Clusius.  An  old  French  bo- 
tanist and  traveller. 

Colebrooke.  A  celebrated 
English  writer  upon  Indian 
Plants. 

Colladon.  A  Genevese  bota- 
nist. 

Commelin.  A  Dutch  bota- 
nist. 

Capt.  S.  E.  Cook.  A  natu- 
ralist and  traveller. 

Correa  de  Serra.  A  Portu- 
guese botanist  and  diplo- 
matist. 

Crantz.  An  Austrian'botanist. 

T.  G.  CuUum.  A  botanical 
amateur. 

A.Cunningham.  Colonial  bo- 
tanist at  Sydney. 

Curtis.  An  English  writer 
upon  Plants. 

D. 

Dalechamps.  Author  of 
"  Historia  generalis  Plan- 
tarum."  1586,  1587. 

Darlington.  A  writer  in 
"  Amer.  Lye.  N.  H."  of 
New  York. 

H.  Davies,  D.D.  A  Welsh 
botanist. 

David  Don.  Professor  of  bo- 
tany in  King's  College, 
London,  and  librarian  to 
the  Linnaean  Society. 

Dcbray.  A  botanist  of  Frank- 
fort. 

A.  P.  De  Candolle.  The 
celebrated  French  systema- 
tic botanist. 
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Rudge.    An    English  writer 
upon  botanical  subjects. 
Rudolphi.    A   German  cryp- 
togam ic  botanist. 

on  the  plants  of  the  Palati- 

Ruiz et  Pav. 

"tRuiz    and    Pavon.     Spanish 

nate. 

Ruiz  et  Pavon. 

3     botanists,  and  travellers  in 

Potti. 

J.    Potts.       A    collector   of 

Peru  and  Chile. 

plants  in  China. 

Rumph. 

Rumphius.    Author  of  "  Her- 

Pourr. 

Pourret.      A    French    bota- 

barium Amboinensis." 

nist. 

Russ. 

Russell.        A      botanist     of 

Presl. 

Presl.    A  Bohemian  botanist. 

Aleppo. 

Puer. 

Puerari.     A  professor  at  Co- 

penhagen. 

Pursh. 

Pursh.    A  Prussian  botanist, 

S. 

and     traveller     in     North 

America. 

Sab.        7 

J.  Sabine,  F.R.S.,8fc.  A  great 

Sabine.  j 

encourager  of  natural  his- 

R. 

tory,   botany,  and  garden- 

R.etP. 

Ruiz  and  Pavon.  Spanish  bo- 
tanists,   and    travellers    in 

Sal.      7 
Salisb.S 

ing. 
Salisbury.     An  eminent  Eng- 
lish botanist. 

Peru  and  Chile. 

Salzm. 

Salzmann.    Author  of  "  Enu- 

Raj.              7 
Rafin.            C 
Rafinesque.  J 

Rafinesque  Schmalz.    A    bo- 
tanical author. 

Samouelle. 

meratio   Plantarum    rario- 
rum,  quas  collegit."  1818. 
Samouelle.      A  British  ento- 

Rand. 

Rand.       Author    of    "  In- 
dex Plantarum  officinalium 

Santi. 

mologist  and  author. 
Santi.     An  Italian  botanist. 

Horti  Chelseani,"  &c.  1730. 

Saw. 

Savi.     An  Italian  botanist. 

FOR  GENERIC  AND  SPECIFIC  NAMES,  ETC. 


Schatf. 

Schtqffer.     A  German  writer 

SV/7. 

upon  Fungi. 

Sum.        I      - 

Schiede  et,  Dcppe. 

Schiede  and  Dcppe.     Writers 
on  the  botany  of  Mexico. 

Swarlz.  3 

Schl. 

Schleicher.      A    Swiss    plant 

collector. 

Schlecht. 

Schlechtentiahl.    A  celebrated 

German  botanist. 

Schlecht.  et  Cham 

Schlechtetiduhl  and  Chamisso. 

Tabern. 

Two  German  botanists. 

Schleicher.      - 

Schleicher.      A  Swiss   plant- 

Tate. 

collector. 

Schmidt. 

Schmidt.     A  German  botani- 

Tausch. 

cal  author. 

Tav. 

Schneevoogt. 

Schneei'oogt.        Author       of 

"  Icones   Plantarum  rario- 

Ten.       1 

rum."    Haarlem,  1793. 

Tenore.  3 

Schober. 
Schonberg. 

Schober.  A  Russian  physician. 
Schonberg.    A  German  bota- 

Theoph. 
Thib. 

nist. 

Schott. 
Schousb. 

Schott.     A  traveller  in  Brazil. 
Schousboe.    A  writer  upon  the 
Flora  of  Morocco. 

Thomp.         I  - 
Thompson.  3 

Schouw. 

Schouw.    A  celebrated  Danish 

botanist,   and   professor  at 

Thore. 

Schrad.    7     - 

Copenhagen. 
Schrader.      A    German    bo- 

Thory. 
Thouin. 

Schrader.} 

tanist. 

Thuil.         7 

Schrank. 

Schrank.      A    Bavarian    bo- 

Thuillier. j   ' 

tanist. 

Than.      7 

Schreb. 

Schreber.      A    German    bo- 

Thunb. j 

tanist. 

Tighe. 

Schubert. 

Schubert.    A  Polish  botanist. 

Tineo. 

Schult.    1      - 

Schultes.      A    Bavarian    bo- 

Schultes.} 
Schum. 

tanist. 
Schumacher.    A  Danish  bo- 

T. Nees  ab  E. 

tanist. 

Tode. 

Schwein. 

Schweinitz.       An    American 

botanist 

Torrey. 

Scop. 

Scopoli.    An  Italian  botanist. 

Scouler. 

D.     Scouler.        Professor    at 

Tourn.            - 

Dublin. 

Sccondat. 

Secondat.     A   French    natu- 

ralist. 

Trag. 

Ser.         1 
Seringe.  J 

Seringe.    A  Swiss  botanist. 

Trat. 

Sevres. 

Sevres.    A  French  writer  on 

agriculture. 

Turner. 

Sibth. 

Sibthorp.     An  English  bota- 

nist, and  professor  of  botany 

Turp. 

at     Oxford,      traveller     in 

Greece,     and     author     of 

"Flora  Graeca." 

Sieb. 

Sieber.     A  botanical  collector. 

Sieb. 

Siebold  (Dr.  von).    A  Bavarian 

botanist,  who  has  imported 
many  valuable  plants  from 
Japan. 

Vahl. 
Vail. 

Sievers. 

Sievers.     A  German  botanist. 

Sims. 

Sims.      An    English    garden 

Vent. 

botanist. 

Smith. 

Sir  J.  £.  Smith.     Founder  of 

Vest. 

the  Lin.  Soc.,   and  author 
of  several  botanical  works. 

Vill.         7 
Pillars.  3 

Smith  of  Ayr. 

Smith.     Nurseryman  of  Ayr. 

Vilmorin.        • 

Sol.         )       - 

Solander.      A    Swedish    bo- 

Soland, j 

tanist,    and    companion    of 

Virg. 

J"t 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  Cook's 

t  tttn. 

Somm. 

voyage  round  the  world. 
Sommerfelt.  A  German  writer 

Viv. 

on..Fungi. 

Sotilangc-Bodin. 

Soulange-Bodin.     A    French 
botanist  and  horticulturist. 

Sow. 

Sowerby.    An   English    bota- 

nical draughtsman. 

W.       - 

Spenser. 
Steele. 

Spenser.  The  celebrated  poet. 
Steele.       A    writer    in     the 

"Gardener's  Magazine." 

Sl,;>f,.         1     -. 

Stephens.    A  British  entomo- 

Wahlenb. 

Ste/ihcns.  3 

logist 

Stev.           / 
Steven.      J 

Steven.    A  Russian  botanist. 

Waitx 

Stev.  et  Fisch. 

Steven  and  Fischer.    Russian 

Wai.       7 

botanists. 

Waldst.  3 

Stokes. 
Strab. 
Straus.      a     - 

Stokes.   An  English  physician. 
Strabo.    The  geographer. 
Strauss.    A  German  botanist. 

Waldst.  et  Kit. 

Sweet.    An  English  botanist 
Swartz.     A  Swedish  botanist, 

and  traveller  in  the  West 

Indies. 


T. 

Tabern&montanus.  A  Ger- 
man botanist. 

Tate.  Nurseryman,  Sloane 
Street,  Chelsea. 

Tausch.    A  German  botanist. 

Tavernier.  A  traveller  in 
the  East. 

Tenore.  A  Neapolitan  bo- 
tanist. 

Theophrastus. 

Thibaud  De  Chanvalon.  A 
French  botanist. 

Robert  Thompson.  Superin- 
tendent of  the  fruit  depart- 
ment in  the  Chiswick  Gar- 
den. 

Thore.    A  French  botanist. 

Thory.    A  French  botanist 

Tkouin.    A  French  botanist. 

Thuillier.   A  French  botanist 

Thunberg.  A  Swedish  bota- 
nical traveller. 

Tighe.    An  English  poet. 

Tineo.  A  professor  at  Pa- 
lermo. 

T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck.  A 
German  botanist. 

Tode.  A  German  writer  on 
.Fungi. 

Torrey.  An  American  bo- 
tanist. 

Tournefort,  An  old  French 
botanist,  and  traveller  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

Tragus  or  Bock.  A  German 
botanist 

Trattinik.  A  botanist  of 
Vienna. 

Dr.  Turner.  A  British  bo- 
tanist and  author. 

Turp.  A  French  botanist  and 
draughtsman. 


V. 

Vahl.    A  botanical  author. 

VaMant.  A  French  botanist 
and  traveller. 

Ventenat.  A  French  bo- 
tanist. 

Vest.    A  Styrian  botanist 

J'illars.    A  French  botanist. 

Vilmorin.  A  nurseryman  and 
botanist  at  Paris. 

Virgil. 

Vitmann.  A  German  bo- 
tanist. 

Viviani.    An  Italian  botanist. 


W. 

Willdenaw.  A  German  bo- 
tanist, and  editor  of  an  edi- 
tion of  Linnaeus's  "  Species 
Plantarum,"  &c. 

Wahlenberg.  A  Swedish  bo- 
tanist 

Wait*.  A  German  collector 
of  roses. 

Waldstein.  A  noble  German 
patron  of  botany. 

Waldstein  and  Kitaibel.  A  u. 
thors  of  the  "  Flora  of  Hun. 
gary." 
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Walker.       '- 
Wall, 

Wallr. 
Walt. 
W.etN. 

Wang. 
Wangenh. 
Wangenheim. 
Wats.     ?; 
Watson.  3 
W.B. 


Weihe. 

Weihe  et  Nees. 
Wend. 
Wendl. 


Dr.  Walker.  A  Scotch  writer 
on  plants. 

Wallich.  Superintendent  of 
the  botanical  garden  at  Cal- 
cutta, 

Wallroth.  A  German  bo- 
tanist. 

Walter.  A  writer  on  the 
"Flora  of  Carolina." 

Weihe  and  Nees.  German  wri- 
ters on  .Rubi. 

Wangenheim.  A  German  bo- 
tanist. 

Watson.  An  English  writer 
upon  trees  and  shrubs. 

W.Borrer,F.L.S.  Acelebrated 
English  botanist,  and  writer 
upon  English  plants,  more 
especially  willows. 

Weihe.  A  German  writer  on 
tfubi. 

Weihe  and  Nees.  Two  Ger- 
man writers  on  .Rubi. 

J.  W.  F.  Wenderoth.  A  Ger- 
man botanist. 

Wendland.  A  German  gar- 
den botanist. 


Westw. 

- 

W.  Henderson. 
Whitleg. 

Wicks. 

- 

Willd. 
Winch. 

- 

With. 

. 

Wood.    \ 
Woods.  3 
Wormsk. 

- 

Wulf. 

- 

Zeyh. 

. 

Zucc. 

- 

J.  0.  Westwood,  F.L.S.  An 
eminent  English  entomo- 
logist, and  secretary  to  the 
Lond.  Ent.  Soc. 

W.  Henderson.    Crum  Castle. 

Whitley.  A  nurseryman  at 
Fulham. 

Wickstrom.    A  German   bo- 
tanist. 
See  W. 

Winch.  A  botanist,  and  writer 
on  the  flora  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham. 

Withering  An  English  bo- 
tanist. 

Woods.  An  English  writer 
on  roses. 

Wormskiold.  A  Danish  ..bo- 
tanist. 

Wulfcn.    A  German  botanist 


Zeyher.      A    German     gar. 

dener. 
Zuccagni.    Superintendent  of 

the     Botanic    Garden     at 

Florence. 
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Abbildung  der  deutschen  Holzarten,  8<c.  190.    F.  Guimpel,  C.  L.  Willdenow,  and  F.  G.  Hayne, 

Abbiidung  der  deutschen  Holzarten,  &c.    Berlin,  1820.    4to,  pi.  216. 
Abbildung  derfremden  in  DetUschland  ausdauernden  Holzarten,  SfC.  190.     F.  Guimpel,  Abbildun- 

gen  der  fremden  in  Deutschland  ausdauernden  Holzarten,  mit  Angabe  der  Cultur  von  F.  Otto, 

und  Beschreibung  von  F.  G.  Hayne.    Berlin.  "  1819—1825.  4to. 
Abb.  Inst.  1877.     See  Abbott  and  Smith's  Natural  History  of  Georgia. 

Abb.  and  Smith,  Ins.  of  Georgia.  1659.    See  Abbott  and  Smith's  Natural  History  of  Georgia. 
Abbott  and  Smith's  Insects  of  Georgia.  1418.    See  Abbott  and  Smith's  Natural  History  of  Georgia. 
Abbott  and  Smith's  Natural  History  of  Georgia.  1658.     Abbott  and  Smith's  Natural  History  of  the 

Lepidopterous  Insects  of  Georgia.    London,  1797.    2  vols.  fol. 
Abel's  Chin.  391.     Personal  Observations  made  during  the  Progress  of  the  British   Embassy  to 

China,  and  on  its  Voyage  to  and  from  that  Country  in  the  years  1816  and  1817.    By  Clerk  Abel. 

Lond.  1818.    4to. 
Abhand.  Kbntg.  Akad.  Wissens.  Berlin.  2293.     Abhandlungen  der  Physikalischen  Kasse  der  Konig- 

lich-Preussischen  Akademieder  Wissenschaften  aus  den  Jahren  1820  und  1821.  Berlin,  1822. 4to. 
Account  of  the  Larch  Plantations  on  the  Estates  of  Athol  and  Dunkeld.  2358.     A  Paper  published  in 

the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  vol.  xi.  p.  169. 

Achar.  Acad.  Handl.  797.     Acharius  in  Konfgl.  Vetenskaps-Academiens  Handlinger.  1741,  and  con- 
tinued.   8vo. 

Ach.  Rich.  Monogr.  1831.   Richard  (A.),  Monographic  de  la  Familledes  E'leagnees.  Paris,  1832.  4to. 
Ach.  Syn.  1976.      Erik  Acharius,  Synopsis  Methodica  Lichenum,  sistens  omnes  hujus  Ordinis  na- 

turalis  detectas  Plantas,  quas,  secundum  Genera,  Species,  et  Varietates,  disposuit,  &c.    Lundas, 

1814.  8vo. 
A   Collection  of  Roses  from  Nature.   749.      A  Collection,  &c.,  by  Miss  Lawrence.    Lond.  1799. 

fol.  pi.  90. 
Act.  Haartem.  1276.  Verhandelingen  uitgegeeven  door  deHollandse  Maatschappy  der  Weetenschap- 

pen  te  Haarlem.      Haarlem,  1754,  and  continued.    8vo. 
Act.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berl.  471.  Beschaftigungen  der  Berlinischer  Gesellschaft  Naturforschender  Freunde. 

Berlin,  1775,  and  continued.     8vo. 
Act.   Petrop.  1291.    Commentarii   Academiae  Scientiarum    Imperialis  Petropolitanae.     Petropoli, 

1728—1751.    14  vols.  4to. 
Act.  Soc.  Batav.  2055.    Verhandelingen  van  het  Bataafsch  Genootschapp  der  Proefondervindelyke 

wysbegeerte  te  Rotterdam.    Rotterdam,  1774,  and  continued.    4to. 
Act.  Suec.  1342.     Acta  Literaria  Suecise.    Upsal,  1720,  &c.    4to. 

Adans.  Fam.  292.    Families  des  Plantes,  &c.    By  Michael  Adanson.    Paris,  1763.    2  vols.  8vo. 
A  Description  of  the  Genus  Pinus.  2104.    A  Description,  &c.    By  Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  F.R.S., 

Pres.  of  the  Lin.  Soc.,  &c.    Lond.  1803.  folio.    A  second  volume  in  1829,  folio:  and  a  new  edi- 
tion in  1832,  in  2  vols.  8vo :  a  third  vol.  in  1836,  in  folio. 
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JEneid.  962.     Virgil's  JEneid.    Dryden's  Translation.  Carey's  cd.    Lond.  1806.    3  vols.  8vo. 
Afbeeldingcn  der   Fraaistc,  Mccstwitheemsche  Boomen  en  Heesters,  %c.  189.     By  J.  C.   Krause. 

Amsterdam,  1802.     Royal  4to,  pi.  120. 

Afz.  Ros.  Suec.  Tent.  769.    Afzelius  (Ad.),  De  Rosis  Suecanis  Tentamina.    Upsal,  1804— 1807.    4to. 
Agric.  of  Hamp.  1798.    A  General  View  of  the   Agriculture  of  Hampshire,  including  the  Isle  of 

Wight.     By  Charles  Vancouver.    London,  1813.    8vo. 
Agricult.  Manual.  2157.    The  Agriculturist's  Manual ;  being  a  familiar  Description  of  the  Agricul. 

tural  Plants  cultivated  in  Europe,  including  Practical  Observations,  &c.    By  P.  Lawson  and  Son. 

Edinb.    1836.    8vo. 
Agricul.  qf  Clydesdale.  93.    J.  Naismith's  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Clydesdale.    Lond. 

1806.    8vo. 

Agricultural  Report.  2327.     See  Napier's  Colonies. 
Agricultural  Report  for  the  County  of  Durham.  1404.    Bailey's  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 

Durham,  &c.     Lond.  1811.    8vo. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1892.     W.  Alton's  Hortus  Kewensis.     A  Catalogue  of  Plants   Cultivated  in  the 

Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.     Lond.  1810.    5  vols.  8vo. 

Alb.  Acad.  Ann.  237.  Albinus  (B.),  Academicarum  Annotationum  Libri  8.  Leyden,  1754 — 1783.  4to. 
A  Letter  on  the  Acacia.  615.    By  Dr.  Pulteney,  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1801, 

p.  1098. 

Alex.  Trav.  2467.    Travels  from  India  to  England.     By  J.  E.  Alexander.    Lond.  1827.    4to. 
Allgem.   Gartenzeit.  1211.     Allgemeine  Gartenzeitung.     By  .F.   Otto  and  Dr.  Dietrich.     Berlin. 

Begun  in  1832,  and  continued. 
All.  Fed.  233.     Allioni  (C.),  Flora  Pedemontana,  sive  Enumeratio  methodica  Stirpium  indigenarum 

Pedemontii.     Aug.  Taur.  1785.    3  vols.  foL  pL  92. 
Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well.  486.    One  of  Shakspeare's  plays. 
Alp.  Eg.  526.    Prosper  Alpinus,  De  Plantis  ^Egypti  Liber.    Venetiis,  1592.    4to. 
Alp.  Exot.  430.     Alpinus  (P.),  De  Plantis  Exoticis  Libri  2.    Edidit  (A.)  Alpinus.  Venetiis.  1629.  4to. 
Alpin.  Exot.  1312.     Id.  De  Plantis  Exoticis,  libri  duo.    Venetiis/1629.    4to. 
Am.  Acad.  1706.     Amoenitates  Academicae  seu  Dissertationes  variae  Physicse,  &c.    By  Linnaeus  and 

his  Pupils.     Erlangen,  1790.     10  vols. 
Amoenitates  Exoticce.    2105.    See  Kccmpfer's,  8(C. 
Amccn.  Quer.  1741.    See  Amoenitates  Quernear. 
Amoenitates  Qucrnea.  1722.    By  the  late  Professor  Burnet,  published  in  Nos.  5.  and  6.  of  Burgess's 

Eidodendron.  1833.    folio. 
American  Gardener's  Magazine.  1357.    The   American  Gardener's  Magazine  and   Register  of  all 

useful  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Horticulture  and  Rural  Affairs.    Conducted  by  C.  M. 

Hovey  and  P.  B.  Hovey,  jun.    Boston.    Begun  1835,  and  continued  in  monthly  Nos.  8vo. 
American  Museum.  288.    The  American  Museum,  a  Repository  of  Fugitive  Pieces  in  Verse  and 

Prose.     Philadelphia,  1790—1792.    8vo. 

American  Ornithology.  8H.    By  Alexander  Wilson.    Lond.  1832.    3  vols.  8vo. 
Amer.  Lye.  N.  H.  of  New  York.  704.      Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York. 

New  York,  1824,  and  continued.    8vo. 
American  Sylva.  189.     An  English   translation  of  Michaux's  Histoire  des  Arbres  Forestiers  de 

1'Am^rique  Septentrionale.     Paris,  1817. 
Amm.  Ruth.  631.    See  Ammann' s  Stirp.  Ruth. 
Ammann  Stirp.  Ruth.  683.     Ammann   (Johan.),  Stirpium  rariorum  in  Imperio  Rutheno  sponte  pro- 

venientium  Icones  et  Descriptiones.     Petrop.  1739.    4to. 

Amulet.  1830.     An  annual  publication,  edited  by    S.  C.  Hall.    Lond.  1830.     12mo. 
Anales  de  las  dene.  Nat.  1942.    See  Anales  de  las  Ciencias  Naturales. 

Anales  de  las  Ciencias  Naturales.  1945.     Madrid,  1798—1804.    7  vols.    En  la  Imprenta  Real. 
An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine.  2115.    Lond.    8vo. 

Anderson  MS.  1552.     Geo.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Tooley  Street  and  North  Mimms,  Herts. 
Andr.  Bot.  Rep.  240.    The  Botanist's  Repository  for  New  and  Rare  Plants.    By  H.  C.  Andrews. 

Lond.  1797,  et  seq.     10  vols.  4to. 
Andr.  Heaths.  1081.    Coloured  Engravings  of  Heaths,  with  botanical    descriptions.    Id.      Lond. 

1802—1809.    3  vols.  fol. 

An.  Hort.  Soc.  Par.  278.    See  Annales  de  la  Societi  d'Hort.,  $c. 
Anleit.  die  Baume  und  Strauche  Oesterreichs,  S(C.  2201.    Gemeinfassliche  Anleitung  die  Baume  und 

Strauche  Oesterreichs  aus  den  Blattern  zu  erkennen.    Von  Franz  Hoss.    Vienna,  1830.     12mo. 
Annales  de  Chimie.  1459.      Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.      Par   MM.  Gay-Lussac  et  Arago. 

Commenced  in  1816.    8vo. 

Ann.  d'Hort.  2403.    See  Annales  de  la  Societe  d' Horticulture  de  Paris. 
Annales  d'Hort.  de  Paris.  138.     See  Annales  de  la  Societe  d"  Horticulture  de  Paris. 
Annales  de  la  Socittt  d' Horticulture  de  Paris.    143.     In  monthly  Nos.  8vo.    1827,  and  continued ; 

amounting,  in  1837,  to  21  vols.  8vo. 

Annales  de  Fromont.  1359.     Annales   Horticoles  de  Fromont.    Paris.    In  monthly  Nos.  8vo.   Com- 
menced in  1829. 

Annales  de  I'lnstitut  de  Fromont.  140.    See  Annales  de  Fromont. 
Annales  de  la  Soc.  Entomol.  de  France.    1818.     Annales  de  la  Societe  Entomologique  de  France. 

Commenced  in  1832.    8vo. 
Annales   du   Muste.  2485.     Annales  du  Museum   d'Histoire  Naturelle.     Paris.    8vo.     Begun  in 

1802,  and  continued. 

Annales  du  Musfum.  135.    See  Annales  du  Muse"e. 
Annalcs  du  Musi-urn  de  Paris.  2104.    See  Annales  du  Mute"e. 
Annales  Fores/tires.  1397.  Annales  Forestieres  ;  faisant  suite  au  Memorial  Forestier.  Paris.   Begun 
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Annals  of  the  Museum.  2104.    See  Annales  du  Muste. 
Ann.  du.  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris.  424.    See  Annales  du  Muste. 
Ann.  Lye.  661 .    See  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York. 
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vols.  8vo. 
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An  Olde  Thrifte  newly  revived,  S<c.  836.     A  black  letter  tract,  published  in  1612. 
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20  vols.  4to. 

Archeeol.  Attic.  1724.     Rous  (F.),  Archaeologife  Atticae  Libri  vii.     Oxon.  1637.    4to. 
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varie  Piante.    Padova,  1776.    4to. 

Arnot's  Hist,  of  Edin.  95.     Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh.    Edi n.  1779.    4to. 
Asmolean  Appendix  to  Ray's  Historia  Insectorum.  1480.     See  Ray. 
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Asso  Ar.  587.    See  Asso  Syn.  Arr. 
Asso  Syn.  Arr.    534.     Ignatius  De  Asso,    Synopsis   Stirpium  indigenarum   Arragonia?.    Marsiliae, 

1779.    4to. 

Athenceum.  1774.     A  weekly  publication,  on  Literature  and  Art.    Lond. 
A  Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Suffolk.  1770.     1829. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Common  Acacia.  614.    Bordeaux,  1763.    Pamph. 

Auctuarium  ad  Floram  Pedemontanam.  973.    Carolus  Allioni.    Taurini,  1789.    8vo.    1  fasc. 
Audubon's  Birds  of  America.    1729.    The  Birds  of  America,  &c.,  from  Drawings  made  during  a 

Residence  of  Twenty-five  Years  in   the  United  States  and  its  Territories.    By  J.  J.  Audubon. 

1828,  &c.    Atlas  folio. 


Bailey'*  Survey  of  Durham.  2320.    See  Agricultural  Report  for  the  County  of  Durham. 
Balb.  Cat.  Taur.  690.     Balbis  (J.  B.),  Catalog!  Horti  Botanici  Taurinensis,     1805—1813.     8vo. 


Banist.   Cat.    Stirp.    Virg.   1864.    Herbarium  Virginianum;   or,  an  Account  of  such  Plants  as  J. 

Banister  sent  the  Designs  of  to  the  Bishop  of  London  published  in  James  Petiver's  Memoirs 

for  the  Curious.    1767 . 

Banks.  Herb.  1149.    The  Banksian  Herbarium,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Banks  Icon.  Kannpf.  1260.    Joseph  us  Banks,   Icones  selectae  Plantarum  quas  in  Japonia  collegit  et 

delineavit  E.  Kaempfer.    Lond.  1791.   Fol. 
Barrel.  Icon.  322.     See  Barrelier  Plants,  8fc. 
Barrelier  Observatee,  #c.  2402.    See  Barrelier  Plantce,  Sgc. 
Barrelier  Plantte  per  Galliano,  S[C.  2402.     Plantae  per  Galliam  Hispaniam  et  Italiam  observata?. 

By  Jacob  Barrelier.    Paris,  1714.  Fol. 

Bart.  Fl.  Vir.  503.    Barton  (W.  P.  C.),    A  Flora  of  North  America.     Philadelphia,  1831.  8vo. 
Bart.  Ord.  Nat.  2509.    Bartling  (F.  T.),  Ordines  Naturales  Plantarum,  eorumque  Characteres  et 

Affinitates  :  adjecta  Generumque  Enumerations.    Getting.  1830.    8vo. 

Bartram's  Travels.  277.    Travels  through  South  and  North  Carolina.     By  William  Bartram.    Phi- 
ladelphia, 1791.    1  vol.  8vo. 
Bartram  Trav.,  ed  Germ.  995.    William  Bartram's  Riesen  durch  Nord-  und  Sud-Carolina,  aus  dem 

Englischen  von  E.  A.  W.  Zimmermann.     Berol.  1793.    8vo. 
Bast.  Ess.  768.    Kssai  sur  la  Flore  du  Departement  de  Maine  et  Loire.    By  T.  Bastard,  or  Batard. 

Angers,  1809.     12mo. 
Bast.  Supp.  768.    See  Batard  Suppl. 
Batard  Suppl.    763.    Supplement  a  1'Essai  sur  la  Flore  du  DSpartement  de  Maine  et  Loire.    Id. 

Angers,  1812.    1  fasc.,  12mo. 
Bat.  Fl.  Main.  767.    See  Bast.  Ess. 
Bat.  Fl.  Main,  et  Loire  Suppl.  772    See  Batard  Suppl. 
Bath  Soc.  Pap.  840.    See  Bath  Society's  Transactions. 
Bath  Soc.  Papers.  1641.    See  Bath  Society's  Transactions. 
Bath  Agricultural  Society's  Papers.  1550.    See  Bath  Society's  Transactions. 
Bath  Society's  Transactions.  2381.    Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  &c.   Bath, 

1792,  continued.    8vo.  15  vols.  to  1838. 
Batsch.  Cont.  2148.    Elenchus  Fungorum.    By  A.  J.  G.  C.  Batsch.    Hala3.  3  fasc.   j,  1783  ;  ii,  1786; 

iii,  1789     4to. 
Baudrill.   Traiti,  &c.   421.    Baudrillart,  one  of  the  authors  of  Traite  General  des  Eaux  et  Forets, 

Chasses,  et  Peches.     Paris,  1825.    5  rols.  4to. 
Bauh.   (J.)   Hist.    546.      Historia  Plantarum    universalis.    By  J.  Bauhin.    Ebroduni.  1650,  1651. 

3  vols.  folio. 
Bauh.  Pin.    297.      Pinax   Theatri   Botanici.     By  C.  Bauhin.     Basileaa.  Ed.  1.,     1623  j    ed.  2., 

1671.    4to. 
Baum.  Cat.  675.  Catalog!  Horti  Bollwylleriani.    By  the  brothers  Baumann.  1810 — 1814.    Baumann's 

Catalogue  for  1838  forms  an  article  in  an  Appendix  to  this  Arboretum. 
Baxt.  Brit.  Fl.  Pi.  829.  British  PhaEnogamous  Botany;  or,  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of 

British  Flowering  Plants.    By  W.  Baxter,  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden. 

Oxford.     In  monthly  Nos.  8vo.     3  vols.  published  in  1837. 
Beauties  of  England,  Dorsetshire.  36.    See  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 
Beauties  of  England,  Kent.  24.    See  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  Shropshire.  1768.  The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales;  or,  Deline- 
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ations,  Topographical,  Historical,  and  Descriptive,  of  each  County.    By  John  Britton,  F.S.A. 

&c.,  and  E.  M.  Brayley.    Lond.    Begun  in  1801,  and  a  volume  published  yearly.    8vo. 
Bechst.  Forstb.  767.    Bechstein  (J.  M.),  Forstbotanik,  &c.     Gotha,  1821.    8vo. 
Sechstein  et  Scharffenburg  Forst.  Ins.   1818.    Bechstein  and  Scharfenburg,  Vollstandige  Naturge- 

schichte  der  Schadligen  Forst  Insecten.     Leipsig,  1805.    2  vols.  4to. 
Beckman's  Hist.  4di.     See  Beckman's  History  oj  Inventions. 
Beckman's  Hist,  of  Invent.    1914.      History  of  Inventions  of  Discoveries.     By  John  Beckman. 

Translated  by  Johnson.    Lond.  1797.    3  vols.  8vo. 
Bedf.  Hort.  Eric.  Woburn.  1079.    See  Hort.  Eric.  \Vobum. 
Beech.  Voy.  Pt.  Bot.  1057.  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits,  to  cooperate  with  the  Polar 

Expeditions  in  1825—1828.    Lond.  1831.    In  2  parts.    4to. 
Bclknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire.      2282.      Belknap    (Jeremy),   Description    of  the  White 

Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Transact,  of  the  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.    Philadelphia, 

1786.    4to. 

Bell.  App.  Ft.  Pedem.  739.    See  BellardiApp.  ad  Ft.  Fed. 

Bellardi  App.  ad  Fl.  Ped.  1555.     Appendix  ad  Floram  Pedemontanam.    1790  and  1791.    8vo. 
Bell.  Contfer.  2274.    De  Arboribus  Coniferis  resiniferis  aliisque  sempiterna  fronde  virentibus.    By 

Pierre  Belon,  or  Bellon.    Paris,  1553.    4to. 
BeU.  Gall.  1725.    Caesar  (Julius),  Commentaria  de  Bello  Gallico. 

BcUon.  Obs.  2495.    Bellonii  Observationes  in  Clusii  exoticarum  Libri  x.    1605.    Fol.  pi.  237. 
Berg.  PI.  Cap.  1080.    Descriptions   Plantarum  ex  Capite  Bonse  Spei.    By  P.  J.  Bergius.    Stock. 

holm,  1767.    8vo. 
Berk.  Eng.  Fl.  1976.    Volume  V.  Part  II.  of  Smith's  English  Flora.    By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 

M.A.     Lond.  1836.    8vo. 
Berl.  MSS.  972.    Berlandier  MSS. 
Berlinische  Baumzucht.  190.     Berlinische  Baumzucht,  oder  Beschreibung  der  in  Kb'niglichen  Bo- 

tanischen  Garten  bei  Berlin  im  Freien  ausdauernden  Baume  und  Strauchen,  &c.  Von  Carl  Lud- 

wig  Willdenow.    Berlin,  1811.    8vo. 
Bert.  PI.  583.    See  Bertol.  PL  Gen. 
Bertol.   PI.   Gen.    599.    Plantae   Genuenses  quas  annis  1802,  1803  observavit  et  recensuit.    By  A. 

Bertoloni.     Genua;,  1804.    8vo. 

Bertoloni's  Flora  Italica.  164.    Bertolonii  (A.)  Flora  Italica.    Bononia?,  1833—1835.    8va 
Besl.  Eyst.  1209.     See  Besl.  Hort.  Eyst. 

Bed.  Hort.  Eyst.  Vern.  Orrf.754.  Hortus  Eystettensis.  ByBasilius  Besler.  Nuremberg,  1612.  2  vols.  fol. 
Bess.  Cat.  Hort.  Crem.  766.    Catalogus  Horti  Botanici  Wolhyniensis  CremenicL  1811—1816.   8vo. 
Besser  En.  Pi.  Volhyn.  1587.    See  Besser  Enum.  PI.  Volh.,  SfC. 
Besser  Enum.  Cont.  584.    See  Besser  Enum.  PI.  Pod.,  Sec. 
Besser  Enum  PI.  Pod.,  $c.  728.     See  Besser  Enum.  PI.  Volh. 
Bess.  Enum.  Pi.  Volh.  631.    Enumeratio  Plantarum  Volhynia*,  Podolia?,  &c.    By  W.  J.  J.  Besser. 

Vilna?,  1822.     8vo. 

Bess.  Galic.  1598.    See  Bess.  Prim.  Fl.  Gal. 

Bess.  Prim.  Fl.  Gal.  768.     Priraitiae  Flora?  Galiciae.     Id.    Vienna,  1809.    2  vols.  12mo. 
Biblia  Pauperum.    13S6.    A  very  curious  work,  published  between  14SO  and  1450,  with  40  woodcuts, 

illustrated  by  texts  of  Scripture. 

Bibliotheca  Gcoponica.  187.     A  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Forsyth,  not  yet  published. 
Bibliotheque  Physico-economique.    2408.      Bibliotheque  Physico-E'conomique,  Instructive,  et  Amu- 

sante.     1794. 

Bibl.  Univ.  2094.    See  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve. 
Bibl.  Univ.  de  Geneve.  2380.    See  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve. 
Bibliot/ieque  Universelle  de  Geneve.  162.     Geneva,  8vo. 
Bieb.  Casp.  1289.     Beschreibung  der  Lander  zwischen  den  Flussen  Terek  und  Kur  am  Caipischen 

Meere.    By  L.  B.  F.  Marschall  de  Bieberstein.    Frankfurt  am  Mayn,  1800.    8vo. 
Bieb.  Cent.  Pi.  Rar.  1058.    Centuria  Plantarum  rariorum  Rossis  meridionalis,  prajsertim  Taurise  et 

Caucasi.     Id.     Charkov.  1810.    fol. 
Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.-Cauc.  339.    Flora  Taurico-Caucasica,  exhibens  stirpes  pheenogamas  in  Chersoneso- 

Taurica  et  Regionibus  Caucasicis  sponte  crescentes.  Id.    Charkov.     1808 — 1819.    3  vols.  8vo. 
Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Suppl.  499.     See  Bieb.  Supp. 

Bieb.  Supp.  661.    Flora  Taurico-Caucasica.  Vol.  III.,  seu  Supplement  urn.  Id.  Charkov.  1819.    8vo. 
Bigelow's  Account  of  the  Plants  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity.  1650.     1824. 
Bigelow's  Amer.  Bot.  1019.      American  Medical  Botany.     By  J.  Bigelow.     Boston,  1817—1821. 

8vo. 

Bigel.  Fl.  Bost.  974.    Florula  Bostoniensis.  Id.    Boston,  1814.    8vo. 
Bigel.  Med.  Bot.  1017.    See  Bigelow' 's  Amer.  Bot. 
Bigelow' »  Med.  Bot.  268.    See  BigelovS's  Amer.  Bot. 
Big.  Med.  Bot.  .552.    See  Bigelow's  Amer.  Bot. 
Birkbeck's  Notes,  8<c.  1867.     Morris  Birkbeck's  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America,  from  the  Coast  of 

Virginia  to  the  Territory  of  Illinois.     London,  1819.    8vo. 
Biv.  St.  Sic.  Mant.  582.    Stirpium  rariorum  in  SicUia  provenientium  Manip.    Panorm.  1813—1816. 

4  vols.  8vo. 
Black.  Herb.  314.     A  curious  Herbal ;   containing  600  Cuts  of  the  Useful  Plants.    By  Elizabeth 

Blackwell.    London,  1737.    2  vols.  foL 
Black.  Icon.  506.    See  Black.  Herb. 
Blomfield's  Norfolk.  33.    Essay  towards  a  Topographical  History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  by  the 

Rev.  F.  Blomfield.    1799—1810.     11  vols.  8vo. 

Bluff,  et  Fine.  Fl.  Germ.  1540.     Bluff  et  Fingerhuth's  Florae  Germanise.    Norimb.  1825.    12mo. 
Blum.  Bijdr.  869.    See  Blume  Bijdr.  Fl.  Ind. 
Blum.  Bijdr.  Fl.  Ind.   295.    Bijdragen  tot  de  Flora  van  nederlandsche  Indie.    By  C.  L.  Blume. 

Batavia,  1825,  1826. 
Blume  Fl.  Jav.  1936.    Floras  Javaj  et  Insularum  adjacentiura.    By  C.  L.  Blume  and  J.  B.  Fische*. 

Bruxellis,  1828.    Fol. 
Bobart's  Hist.  PI.  Oron.  53.    Catalogus   Horti  Botanici  Oxoniensis,  &c.     By  D.  Bobart  and  W. 

Broune,  A.M.    Oxonii,  1658.     16mo. 
Bocc.  Muss.  545.    Museo  di  Piante  rare  della  Sicilia,  Malta,  Corsica,  Italia,  Piemonte,  e  German  i*. 

By  Panlo  Boccone.    Venetia,  1697.    4to. 
Bocc.  Sic.  316,    Icones  et  De&criptiones  rariorum  Plantarum  Stciliae,  Melita?,  Gallias,  et  Italiae     Id. 

Lojid.  1674.    tto. 
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BRITANNICUM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THOUGH,  from  our  title,  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum,  the  reader  may  expect  to  find  chiefly  a  history  and  de- 
scription of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  endure  the  open  air  in 
Britain,  yet  we  mean  to  connect  this  history  with  that  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  all  similar  climates  throughout  the  world,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
introducing  them,  and  what  may  be  anticipated  from  future 
exertions.  The  Arboretum  et  Fniticctum  Britannicum  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a  General  History  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  Temperate  Climates,  but  more  especially  of  those  of  Britain. 

Trees  are  not  only,  in  appearance,  the  most  striking  and  grand 
objects  of  the  vegetable  creation ;  but,  in  reality,  they  are  those 
which  contribute  the  most  to  human  comfort  and  improvement. 
If  cereal  grasses  and  edible  roots  are  essential  for  supplying  food 
to  sustain  human  existence,  trees  are  not  less  so  for  supplying 
timber,  without  which,  there  could  neither  be  the  houses  and 
furniture  of  civilised  life,  nor  the  machines  of  commerce  and 
refinement.  Man  may  live  and  be  clothed  in  a  savage,  and  even 
in  a  pastoral,  state  by  herbaceous  productions  alone ;  but  he  can- 
not advance  farther :  he  cannot  till  the  ground,  or  build  houses 
or  ships,  he  cannot  become  an  agriculturist  or  a  merchant, 
without  the  use  of  trees. 

Trees  and  shrubs  also  supply  an  important  part  of  the  food 
of  mankind  in  many  countries ;  besides  all  the  more  delicate 
luxuries  of  the  table,  and  the  noblest  of  human  drinks  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  The  fruit  of  the  palms,  and  of  other  trees  of 
tropical  climates,  are  as  essential  to  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries, as  the  corn  and  the  edible  roots  of  the  herbaceous  plants 
of  temperate  climates  are  to  us.  Wine,  cider,  arrack,  and  other 
liquors,  are  the  products  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  as  are  also  our  more 
useful  and  exquisite  fruits,  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  orange, 
mango,  and  many  others.  Not  to  insist  in  detail  on  the  various 
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uses  of  trees  and  shrubs,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
there  is  hardly  an  art  or  a  manufacture,  in  which  timber,  or 
some  other  ligneous  product,  is  not,  in  one  way  or  other,  em- 
ployed to  produce  it. 

The  use  of  trees  in  artificial  plantations,  in  giving  shelter  or 
shade  to  lands  exposed  to  high  winds  or  to  a  burning  sun,  and 
in  improving  the  climate  and  general  appearance  of  whole  tracts 
of  country  ;  in  forming  avenues  to  public  or  private  roads,  and 
in  ornamenting  our  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  to  be  enlarged  on  here. 

Every  one  feels  that  trees  are  among  the  grandest  and  most 
ornamental  objects  of  natural  scenery :  what  would  landscapes 
be  without  them  ?  Where  would  be  the  charm  of  hills,  plains, 
valleys,  rocks,  rivers,  cascades,  lakes,  or  islands,  without  the 
hanging  wood,  the  widely  extended  forest,  the  open  grove,  the 
scattered  groups,  the  varied  clothing,  the  shade  and  intricacy, 
the  contrast,  and  the  variety  of  form  and  colour,  conferred  by 
trees  and  shrubs?  A  tree  is  a  grand  object  in  itself;  its  bold 
perpendicular  elevation,  and  its  commanding  attitude,  render  it 
sublime  ;  and  this  expression  is  greatly  heightened  by  our  know- 
ledge of  its  age,  stability,  and  duration.  The  characteristic 
beauties  of  the  general  forms  of  trees  are  as  various  as  their 
species  ;  and  equally  so  are  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  rami- 
fications of  their  branches,  spray,  buds,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  The  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage  of  trees,  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  alone  form  a  source  of  ever- vary  ing 
beauty,  and  of  perpetual  enjoyment  to  the  lovers  of  nature. 
What  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  watch  the  developement 
of  the  buds  of  trees  in  spring,  or  the  daily  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  colour  of  their  foliage  in  autumn  ?  —  But  to  point 
out  here  all  the  various  and  characteristic  beauties  of  trees,  would 
be  to  anticipate  what  we  shall  have  to  say  hereafter  of  the 
different  species  and  varieties  enumerated  in  our  Work. 

Shrubs,  to  many  of  the  beauties  of  trees,  frequently  add  those 
of  herbaceous  plants;  and  produce  flowers,  unequalled  both  for 
beauty  and  fragrance.  What  flower,  for  example,  is  compa- 
rable in  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  in  fragrance,  and  in  inte- 
resting associations,  with  the  rose  ?  The  flower  of  the  honey- 
suckle has  been  admired  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and 
forms  as  frequent  an  ornament  of  classic,  as  the  rose  does  of 
Gothic,  architecture.  In  British  gardens,  what  could  compensate 
us,  in  winter,  for  the  arbutus  and  the  laurustinus,  or  even  the 
common  laurel  and  the  common  ivy,  as  ornamental  evergreens ; 
for  the  flowers  of  the  rhododendron,  azalea,  kalmia,  and 
mezereon,  in  spring;  or  for  the  fruit  of  the  gooseberry,  currant, 
and  raspberry,  in  summer?  And  what  hedge  plant,  either  in 
Europe  or  America,  equals  the  common  hawthorn  ?  In  short, 
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if  trees  may  be  compared  to  the  columns  which  support  the 
portico  of  a  temple,  shrubs  may  be  considered  as  the  statues 
which  surmount  its  pediment,  and  as  the  sculptures  which  orna- 
ment its  frieze. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  trees  and  shrubs  should  have 
excited  the  attention  of  mankind  in  all  civilised  countries,  and 
that  our  accumulated  experience  respecting  them  should  be  con- 
siderable. The  first  characteristic  instinct  of  civilised  society  is, 
to  improve  the  natural  productions  by  which  we  are  surrounded ; 
and  the  next  is,  by  commerce  to  appropriate  and  establish  in  our 
own  country  the  productions  of  others,  while  we  give  our  own 
productions  in  exchange  ;  and,  thus,  the  tendency  of  all  improve- 
ment seems  to  be  to  the  equalisation  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  to 
its  increase. 

Notwithstanding  the  use,  the  grandeur,  and  the  beauty  of 
timber  trees,  it  is  a  fact,  that,  compared  with  herbaceous  vege- 
tables, the  number  of  species  distributed  over  the  globe  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  palms,  the  banana,  the  pine-apple,  and 
other  plants,  popularly  or  botanicalJy  considered  as  trees  or 
shrubs,  though  some  of  them  attain  a  great  height  and  thickness, 
are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  no  use  as  timber.  Almost  all 
the  timber  trees  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  bamboo, 
belong  to  what  botanists  denominate  the  dicotyledonous  division 
of  vegetables  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  are  not  a  thousand  genera  of 
this  division  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  afford  timber  trees 
exceeding  30  ft.  in  height.  The  greater  part  of  these  genera, 
supposing  such  a  number  to  exist,  must  belong  to  warm  climates ; 
for  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  in  the  regions  of  warm  countries 
rendered  temperate  by  their  elevation,  the  number  of  genera 
containing  timber  trees  30  ft.  in  height,  as  far  as  hitherto  dis- 
covered, does  not  amount  to  a  hundred.  The  truth  is,  that 
between  the  tropics  the  greater  number  of  species  are  ligneous, 
while  in  the  temperate  regions  there  are  comparatively  few,  and 
in  the  frozen  zone  scarcely  any.  It  may  naturally  be  expected, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  temperate  regions,  there  should  only  be  a 
few  timber  trees  which  are  indigenous  to  each  particular  country. 
In  Britain,  for  example,  there  are  not  above  a  dozen  genera  of 
trees,  furnishing  in  all  about  thirty  species,  which  attain  a  height 
exceeding  30  ft. ;  but  there  are  other  countries  of  similar  climates, 
all  over  the  world,  which  furnish  other  genera  and  species,  to 
what  is,  at  present,  an  unknown  extent ;  and  it  is  the  beautiful 
work  of  civilisation,  of  patriotism,  and  of  adventure,  first,  to  col- 
lect these  all  into  our  own  country,  and  next,  to  distribute  them 
into  others.  While  Britain,  therefore,  not  only  enjoys  the  trees 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  of  North  America,  of  the  mountains  of 
South  America,  of  India,  and  of  China,  she  distributes  her  own 
trees,  and  those  which  she  has  appropriated,  to  each  of  these 
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countries  respectively,  and,  in  short,  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
thus  contributing  almost  imperceptibly,  but  yet  most  powerfully, 
to  the  progress  and  equalisation  of  civilisation  and  of  happiness. 

It  must  be  interesting  to  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthro- 
pist, to  know  the  precise  position  in  which  we  stand  relatively 
to  this  kind  of  interchange  of  natural  productions.  Much  as  has 
been  done  within  the  last  century,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  number  of  countries  unexplored,  that  this  department 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  great  human  family  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Hence,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  which  professes  to  be  a 
general  history  of  the  trees  already  in,  or  suitable  for  being  in- 
troduced into,  Great  Britain,  it  seems  desirable  to  commence  with 
a  general  view  of  all  other  countries  with  reference  to  those  trees 
which  they  contain  which  have  been  already  introduced,  or 
which,  though  we  do  not  yet  possess,  we  may  expect  to  obtain 
and  establish.  This,  therefore,  will  form  PART  I.  of  our  Work; 
and  we  trust  it  will  be  found  of  considerable  interest,  by  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  botanical  collectors,  travellers,  and  persons 
resident  abroad,  to  specific  objects  of  research. 

In  carrying  this  intention  into  effect,  we  shall  commence  by 
taking  a  general  view  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  were  known 
to  the  ancients  ;  we  shall  next  give  an  enumeration  of  those 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  British  Islands ;  after  which  we  shall 
treat  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  Britain, 
from  the  earliest  records  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1834-,  the 
period  at  which  this  Work  was  commenced. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  history  of  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
native  and  foreign,  of  the  British  Islands,  we  shall  next  give  a 
similar  view  of  the  indigenous  and  introduced  trees  and  shrubs 
of  all  those  other  countries  which  possess,  either  by  geography 
or  altitude,  climates  in  any  degree  analogous  to  that  of  Britain. 
This  part  of  the  Work  will  be  concluded  by  a  chapter  on  the 
literature  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates ;  in 
which  the  principal  works  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  will  be  enumerated. 

The  next  division  of  our  Work,  PART  II.,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  science  of  the  study  of  trees.  In  this  part,  trees  will  be 
considered  in  all  their  various  relations  to  nature  and  art.  They 
will  be  considered  as  component  parts  of  the  general  scenery  of 
a  country ;  in  regard  to  the  expression  and  character  of  parti- 
cular kinds;  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  delineating  them  pictorially, 
and  of  describing  them  popularly  and  botanical ly.  They  will 
also  be  considered  with  reference  to  uncultivated  nature,  to  cul- 
tivated nature,  and  to  man.  This  part  will  conclude  with  a  sum- 
mary of  particulars  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  preparing  the 
description  and  natural  and  economical  history  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  are  to  follow  as  the  third  part  of  this  Work. 
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PART  IIL,  which  will  form  our  next  division,  and  that,  indeed, 
which  will  comprise  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Work,  will  be 
the  history  and  description  of  the  different  species  and  vari- 
eties of  trees  and  shrubs,  whether  native  or  indigenous,  useful 
or  ornamental,  at  present  cultivated  in  Britain. 

We  shall  add  to  the  perfectly  hardy  species  the  names,  and 
short  descriptive  paragraphs,  of  some  ligneous  plants,  which  have 
been  found  by  cultivators  to  be  half-hardy  in  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  of  others,  which,  from  their  native  countries  and  habits, 
we  think  not  unlikely  to  prove  so.  WTe  make  this  addition  to 
the  Arboretum  et  Fniticctum  Britannicum  for  two  purposes : 
in  the  first  place,  because,  by  trying  species  from  all  countries  in 
the  open  air,  some  hitherto  kept  in  hot-houses  or  green-houses 
may  be  found  quite  hardy ;  such  having  been  the  case  with 
Kerr/rt  japonica,  Cydonia  japonica,  Hydrangea  Hortensz'tf, 
Aucuba  japonica,  and  a  number  of  others.  We  may  add,  also, 
that,  though  the  nature  of  a  species  cannot  be  so  far  altered  as 
to  fit  an  inhabitant  of  a  very  hot  climate  for  a  cold  one,  yet  that 
the  habits  of  individuals  admit  of  considerable  variation,  and 
that  some  plants  of  warm  climates  are  found  to  adapt  them- 
selves much  more  readily  to  cold  climates  than  others.  Thus, 
the  common  passion  flower,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  when 
first  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  lost  its 
leaves  during  winter  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  same 
plant  retained  the  greater  part  of  them  at  that  season.  The 
same  author  relates  that  plants  of  the  common  yew,  sent  from 
Paris  to  Stockholm  to  plant  certain  designs^  by  Le  Notre,  laid 
out  there  for  the  king  of  Sweden,  all  died,  though  the  yew  is 
a  native  of  the  latter  country,  as  well  as  of  France. 

Every  gardener  must  have  observed  that  the  common  weeds 
which  have  sprung  up  in  pots,  in  hot-beds  or  in  hot-houses,  when 
these  pots  happen  to  be  set  out  in  the  open  air  during  winter  or 
spring  are  killed,  or  have  their  leaves  injured;  whilst  the  same 
species,  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  open  ground,  are  growing 
around  them  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  obvious  conclusions  from  these  facts  are,  that  the  habits 
of  plants  admit  of  a  certain  degree  of  change  with  regard  to  the 
climate  which  they  will  bear ;  that  the  degree  in  which  ihis  power 
exists  in  any  plant  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment ; 
and  that  the  only  mode  of  making  the^e  experiments  is,  by  trying 
in  the  open  air  plants  usually  kept  under  glass.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  from  trials  already  made,  that  many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  Australia,  and  particularly  those  of  New  Zealand  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  will  ultimately  become  so  habituated  to  the 
climate  of  London,  as  to  live  through  the  winter  against  a  wall, 
with  scarcely  any  protection. 
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The  second  reason  why  we  have  included  a  number  of  half- 
hardy,  or  supposed  half-hardy,  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  Work  is, 
that  we  think  there  are  few  scenes  in  an  ornamental  garden 
or  pleasure-ground  of  greater  interest  to  a  person  having  any 
knowledge  of  botany,  however  slight,  than  a  conservative  wall ; 
that  is,  a  wall  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  foreign 
climates,  which,  though  they  may  be  killed  to  the  ground  during 
winter,  yet  exhibit  a  degree  of  luxuriance  during  the  summer 
season,  which  they  never  can  display  in  our  green-houses  or 
conservatories.  Even  were  all  such  plants  to  be  killed  by  frost 
every  winter,  and  a  reserve  obliged  to  be  kept  in  green-houses 
or  pits  to  supply  their  place  every  spring,  still,  the  splendour  of 
their  appearance  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  forms  when  compared  with  those  of  the  spring,  usually 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  would  far  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  trouble  incurred.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
how  easy  it  is  to  have  such  walls  flued,  and  to  heat  the  borders 
in  front  of  them  by  small  pipes  of  hot  water,  the  capacities  of  a 
conservative  wall  and  border  appear  great  beyond  anything  we 
can  at  present  calculate  on ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that,  were  the 
subject  of  conservative  walls  warmly  taken  up  by  a  spirited  and 
wealthy  individual,  something  would  be  produced  in  this  way, 
as  superior  to  our  present  green-houses  and  conservatories,  as 
these  are  to  the  orangeries  and  green -houses  of  the  time  of 
Evelyn,  or  even  of  Miller.  Having  thus  given  our  reasons  for 
the  introduction  of  half-hardy  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  into 
this  Work,  we  shall  next  submit  a  few  words  with  respect  to  our 
arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  hardy  species. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum 
Britannicum  will  be  that  of  the  natural  system ;  by  which, 
whether  in  botany,  zoology,  or  mineralogy,  those  objects  are 
brought  together  which  resemble  one  another  in  the  greatest 
number  of  particulars.  In  describing  each  species,  we  shall  fol- 
low the  summary  of  particulars  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Part  II.;  giving  in  succession  the  identification  of  the  name  by 
botanists  ;  the  synonymes,  botanical  and  vernacular ;  references 
to  published  engravings ;  the  specific  character ;  the  popular 
description;  the  geography;  the  history;  the  poetical  and  le- 
gendary allusions ;  the  properties  and  uses ;  the  soil  and  situ- 
ation ;  the  propagation  and  culture ;  the  accidents  and  diseases 
which  the  plant  is  liable  to ;  the  insects  and  parasitic  plants  which 
inhabit  it ;  examples  of  its  growth  in  the  British  Islands  and 
on  the  Continent ;  and,  lastly,  its  price  in  some  of  the  principal 
British,  Continental,  and  American  nurseries. 

In  identifying  the  name  of  every  species,  or  variety,  with  that 
given  to  it  by  botanical  writers,  we  have  been  guided  principally 
by  our  own  examination  of  the  living  plant,  and  comparing  it 
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with  existing  engravings  and  descriptions ;  but  we  have  also  in 
part  relied  on  the  identifications  of  other  botanists.* 

In  giving  the  synonymes,  we  have  adopted  the  same  rule  as  in 
giving  the  identifications. 

Though  we  have  used  every  exertion  in  our  power  to  render 
this  Work  as  correct,  in  a  botanical  and  technical  point  of  view, 
as  possible,  yet  what  we  consider  to  be  its  great  practical  value 
(and  that  which  will  contribute  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the 
main  end  which  we  have  in  view,  viz.  that  of  diffusing  a  taste 
for  planting  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs,)  is,  that  we  have 
described  scarcely  any  tree  or  shrub  which  we  have  not  seen 
ourselves,  in  a  living  state,  within  ten  miles  of  London.  Some 
exceptions  are  necessarily  introduced ;  but,  whenever  this  is  done, 
it  is  either  indicated  by  the  paragraph  relating  to  that  tree  or 
shrub  being  in  very  small  type ;  or,  by  our  indicating  in  words, 
or  by  some  other  means,  that  we  have  not  seen  the  plant. 

The  shrubs,  as  far  as  practicable,  we  shall  illustrate  by  en- 
gravings of  botanical  specimens,  to  be  given  along  with  the  text ; 
and  all  these  will  be  to  one  and  the  same  scale,  of  2  in.  to  1  ft. 
Engravings  of  the  trees  will  be  chiefly  given  in  8vo  or  4to 
plates,  apart  from  the  text ;  and  each  of  these  plates  will  con- 
tain a  pictorial  portrait  of  the  tree,  and  a  botanical  specimen. 
The  pictorial  portraits  will  be  of  two  kinds :  first,  portraits  of 
trees  which  have  been  planted  ten  or  twelve  years  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  all  to  the  same  scale ;  and,  secondly,  portraits 
of  full-grown  trees,  chiefly  within  the  same  limits,  all  to  another 
scale. f  The  use  of  the  first  class  of  portraits  is,  to  show,  at  a 
single  glance,  the  comparative  bulk  which  different  trees  attain 
in  a  given  climate  in  a  given  period ;  as  well  as  to  indicate  how 
far  different  kinds  of  trees,  at  this  early  age,  show  anything 
characteristic  in  their  shape.  The  portraits  of  the  full-grown 
trees,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  are  given  in  order  to 
exhibit  their  ultimate  magnitude  and  character.  By  merely 
glancing  over  these  portraits,  a  planter  will  see  at  once,  first,  the 
effect  which  any  given  tree,  purchasable  in  British  nurseries, 
will  produce  at  ten  years'  growth ;  and,  secondly,  what  its  ap- 
pearance will  be  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  average  size. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  this  Work  we  have,  in  various  instances, 
reduced  the  number  of  species,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  of  va- 

*  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  very  first  species  described,  Clematis 
Flammula,  having  convinced  ourselves  that  our  plant  was  that  described  by 
De  Candolle  (P/W.,  vol.  i.  p.  2.)»  we  have  not  hesitated  to  give  the  identifi- 
cations and  synonymes  quoted  by  that  eminent  author;  adding,  however,  the 
identifications  and  synonymes  of  subsequent  authors*  from  our  own  exami- 
nation of  their  works.  In  the  plant  referred  to  we  have  added  to  the  iden- 
tifications of  De  Candolle,  Hayne's  Dendrologia  and  Don's  Miller. 

f  See  the  Explanatory  References,  which  precede  the  Table  of  Contents. 
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rieties ;  and  this,  had  we  been  inclined  to  trust  entirely  to  our 
own  opinion,  we  might  have  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  cultivators  of  trees  and  shrubs,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  names  of  species  enumerated  in  botanical 
works,  our  own  Hortus  Britannicus  not  excepted,  as  having  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
nursery,  or  even  botanic  garden.  These  plants  may  have  been 
introduced  and  lost;  or  the  names  may  have  been  those  of  plants 
already  in  the  country,  reintroduced  under  new  names.  In 
either  case,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  compiling  botanical 
catalogues,  the  introduction  of  these  names  in  such  catalogues 
(provided  the  authorities  are  given  with  them)  is  unavoidable, 
whether  the  things  to  which  they  apply  are  in  existence  or  not. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  some  of  the  evils  which,  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  result  from  this  mode  of  making  catalogues ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  be  at  once  a  practical  botanist,  and  a  practical 
gardener,  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  them.  One  evil  is,  that, 
when  collectors  of  trees,  for  example,  order  the  plants  bearing 
these  names  from  the  nurserymen,  they  either  do  not  receive 
any  plants  at  all,  or  they  receive  something  which  they  do  not 
want,  and,  probably,  something  which  they  already  have. 
Another  evil  is,  that  nurserymen,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand 
for  novelties,  or  to  establish  or  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
having  an  extensive  collection,  too  frequently  introduce  names 
into  their  catalogues  for  which  they  cannot  supply  plants ;  or 
they  introduce  synonymes  without  indicating  that  they  are  such. 
The  effect  of  this  is,  that  gentlemen  intending  to  form  collec- 
tions, finding  their  intentions  frustrated,  frequently  give  up  the 
pursuit  in  disgust. 

Imperfect  as  are  the  collections,  and  erroneous  as  is  the  no- 
menclature in  public  nurseries,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  how 
difficult  it  is  for  a  practical  gardener  to  acquire  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  trees  and  shrubs  actually  in  the  country;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  without  this  knowledge  on  his  part,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  but  the  most  common  trees  and  shrubs  can  be 
recommended  by  him  to  his  employers :  indeed,  no  British 
gardener,  who  has  not  passed  some  time  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  his  profession  in  some  of  our  principal  botanic  gardens, 
in  the  Kew  Garden,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
in  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh, 
or  in  some  other  garden  which  contains  an  arboretum,  can  be 
said  to  know  the  names  of  one  fourth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
already  in  the  country.  The  Arboretum  et  Frulicetum  Britan- 
nicum,  we  think,  will  go  far  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  enabling  both 
gardeners  and  their  employers  to  ascertain,  not  only  what  trees 
are  in  the  country,  but  where  they  may  see  them  growing. 
Nurserymen,  by  referring  to  these  living  trees,  will  not  only 
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have  an  opportunity  of  correctly  ascertaining  the  names  of  such 
as  they  already  possess,  but  of  supplying  themselves  with  cuttings 
or  plants  of  such  sorts  as  they  may  not  have  in  cultivation.  The 
purchasers  of  trees,  by  always  using  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Arboretum  Britannicum,  and  iDeing  able  to  refer  from  it  to  the 
living  specimens  from  which  our  engravings  were  taken,  will  at 
once  insure  certainty  as  to  the  kinds  they  obtain ;  and  stimulate 
the  nurserymen  to  accuracy,  in  regard  to  the  names  of  those 
plants  which  they  possess  and  propagate,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  greater  number  of  species  and  varieties.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  our  Work,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  nurseryman 
alone,  if  his  nursery  do  not  contain  plants  of  all  the  species  and 
varieties  which  we  have  figured  and  described. 

Many  persons,  when  recommended  to  plant,  reply:  "  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  plant  at  my  age?  I  can  never  hope  to  live  to  see 
my  plants  become  trees."  This  sort  of  answer  does  not,  at  first 
sight,  appear  surprising,  if  we  suppose  it  to  come  from  a  person 
of  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age ;  but  we  often  hear  it  even  from 
men  of  thirty  or  forty.  In  either  case,  such  an  answer  is  the 
result  of  a  vulgar  error,  founded  on  mistaken  and  prejudiced 
notions.  We  shall  prove  its  incorrectness  by  matters  of  fact. 
In  the  year  1830,  there  were  many  sorts  of  trees  in  the  arbo- 
retum of  Messrs.  Loddiges  which  had  been  planted  exactly  ten 
years,  and  each  of  which  exceeded  30  ft.  in  height.  Most  of 
these  trees  have  since  been  cut  down  for  want  of  room ;  but  we 
have  the  names  and  the  measurement  of  the  whole  of  them. 
There  are,  also,  at  the  present  time  (December,  1834),  many 
trees  in  the  arboretum  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  at  Chiswick,  which  have  been  only  ten  years  planted, 
and  which  are  between  30  ft.  and  4-0  ft.  in  height.  Why,  then, 
should  any  one,  even  of  seventy  years  of  age,  assign  as  a  reason 
for  declining  planting,  that  he  cannot  hope  to  live  to  see  his 
plants  become  trees?  A  tree  30  ft.  high,  practically  speaking, 
will  effect  all  the  general  purposes  for  which  trees  are  planted : 
it  will  afford  shelter  and  shade;  display  individual  beauty  and 
character  ;  and  confer  expression  on  landscape  scenery. 

There  is  one  subject  which  we  shall  occasionally  touch  on,  in 
the  history  of  particular  species,  and  also  in  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  trees  of  each  genus,  or  of  each  natural  order;  and 
that  is,  the  improvement  which  many  species  are  probably  sus- 
ceptible of  by  cross-fecundation  with  other  species  nearly  allied  to 
them,  or  by  procuring  new  varieties  through  the  selection  of  re- 
markable individuals  from  seedlings  raised  in  the  common  way. 
We  shall  also  bear  in  mind  the  manner  in  which  curious  varieties 
are  procured  by  the  selection  of  shoots  which  present  those 
anomalous  appearances  which  gardeners  call  sports,  and  which, 
when  propagated  by  grafting,  continue  to  preserve  their  pecu- 
liarities. It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  cultivators,  that  all 
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our  most  valuable  plants,  whether  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
or  floriculture,  are  more  or  less  indebted  for  their  excellence 
to  art.  Our  cultivated  fruit  trees  are  very  different  from  the 
same  trees  in  a  wild  state ;  and  our  garden  and  field  herbaceous 
vegetables  so  much  so,  that,  in  many  instances,  not  even  a 
botanist  could  recognise  the  wild  and  the  cultivated  plant  to  be 
the  same  species.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
means  by  which  we  have  procured  our  improved  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  will  be  equally  effective  in  producing  improved  varie- 
ties of  timber  trees.  A  few  species,  such  as  the  oak,  the  elm, 
the  magnolia,  &c.,  have  had  improved  varieties  raised  from  seed 
by  accidental  crossing,  or  by  the  selection  of  individuals  from 
multitudes  of  seedlings ;  and  variegated  varieties,  and  varieties 
with  anomalously  formed  leaves,  or  with  drooping  or  erect  shoots, 
have  been  procured  from  the  sports  of  parts  of  different  plants. 
But  the  mode  of  improvement  by  cross-fecundation  is  yet  quite 
in  its  infancy  with  respect  to  timber  trees ;  and  to  set  limits  to 
the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  new  varieties  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  it  is  impossible.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
have  a  purple-leaved  oak,  or  elm,  or  ash,  as  well  as  a  purple- 
leaved  beech ;  or  a  drooping  sweet  chestnut  as  well  as  a  drooping 
ash.  The  oak  is  a  tree  that  varies  astonishingly  by  culture; 
and,  when  the  numerous  American  varieties  that  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country  shall  have  once  begun  to  bear  seed, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  fine  hybrids  that  may  be  originated  be- 
tween them  and  the  European  species.  In  short,  we  see  no 
difficulty  in  improving  our  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  we  have  done  our  fruit  trees  and  shrubs; 
though  we  are  as  yet  only  procuring  new  species  from  foreign 
countries,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  raw  material  with 
which  we  are  to  operate. 

PART  IV.,  which  will  form  the  last  division  of  the  Arboretum 
et  Fruticetum  Bntannicum,  will  be  devoted  to  selected  lists  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  described,  classified  according  to  their  different 
capacities  for  fulfilling  the  various  purposes  for  which  trees  and 
shrubs  are  required  by  the  planter  and  by  the  landscape-gar- 
dener. For  the  rest  we  refer  to  the  Table  of  Contents. 

The  utility  of  such  a  Work  as  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum 
Britannicum  to  the  gardening  world,  and  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, will  not,  we  think,  be  questioned.  We  shall  say  nothing, 
therefore,  of  the  influence  which  it  cannot  fail  to  have  in  pro- 
moting a  taste  for  the  culture  and  spread  of  such  foreign  trees 
as  we  have  already  in  the  country ;  and  in  exciting  a  desire  for 
introducing  others  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  for 
originating  new  varieties  by  the  different  means  employed  by 
art  for  that  purpose.  One  remark,  however,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  on  the  use  of  such  a  Work  as  the  Arboretum  et 
Fruticetum  Britannicum  to  gentlemen  of  landed  properly.  Every 
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proprietor  of  a  landed  estate  is  either  a  planter,  or  possesses 
trees  already  planted.  If  he  is  in  the  former  case,  he  will  learn 
from  this  Work  to  combine  beauty  with  utility,  by  planting,  in 
the  outer  margins  of  his  natural  woods  or  artificial  plantations, 
and  along  the  open  rides  in  them,  and  in  the  hedgerows  of  his 
lanes  and  public  roads,  trees  which  are  at  once  highly  ornamental 
and  more  or  less  useful  —  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  even  more 
useful  —  than  the  common  indigenous  trees  for  which  they  are 
substituted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  estate  is  already  fully 
planted,  he  will  learn  from  this  Work  how  he  may  beautify  his 
plantations  by  a  mode  which  never  yet  has  been  applied  in  a 
general  way  to  forest  trees;  viz.,  by  heading  down  large  trees 
of  the  common  species,  and  grafting  on  them  foreign  species  of 
the  same  genus.  This  is  a  common  practice  in  orchards  of  fruit 
trees ;  and  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds, 
along  the  margins  of  woods,  and  in  the  trees  of  hedgerows,  no 
other  reason  can  be  assigned  than  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
generally  thought  of.  Hawthorn  hedges  are  common  every- 
where ;  and  there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  beautiful  species 
and  varieties  of  thorn  in  our  nurseries,  which  might  be  grafted 
on  them.  Why  should  not  proprietors  of  wealth  and  taste  desire 
their  gardeners  to  graft  some  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  sorts  of 
tree  thorns  on  the  common  hawthorn  bushes,  at  intervals,  so  as 
to  form  standard  trees,  in  such  of  their  hedges  as  border  public 
roads  ?  And  why  should  not  the  scarlet  oak  and  the  scarlet 
acer  be  grafted  on  the  common  species  of  these  genera,  along 
the  margins  of  woods  and  plantations  ?  Such  improvements  the 
more  strongly  recommend  themselves,  because,  to  many,  they 
would  involve  no  extra  expense ;  and,  in  every  case,  the  effect 
would  be  almost  immediate.  Every  gardener  can  graft  and  bud; 
and  every  landed  proprietor  can  procure  stock  plants  from  nur- 
series, from  which  he  can  take  the  grafts ;  or  he  may  get  scions 
from  botanic  gardens,  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  that  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  or  the 
Dublin  Garden  at  Glasnevin. 

Amateur  landscape-gardeners,  and  architects  who  lay  out  the 
grounds  of  the  houses  they  have  designed,  will  be  enabled,  by 
this  Work,  to  choose  the  kinds  of  trees  which  they  think  will 
produce  the  best  effect  in  their  plantations ;  and,  what  is  of  much 
more  consequence,  which  will  produce  a  certain  effect  within  a 
given  number  of  years.  Indeed,  the  want  of  such  a  Work  as  the 
Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  to  professional  landscape- 
gardeners,  and  a  conviction  of  the  great  use  it  would  be  of  to 
practical  gardeners,  and  to  all  persons  engaged  in  laying  out 
grounds,  or  in  forming  ornamental  plantations,  first  suggested 
to  us  the  idea  of  commencing  the  Work. 

In  modern  landscape-gardening,  considered  as  a  fine  art,  all 
the  more  important  beauties  and  effects  produced  by  the  artist 
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may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  use  which  he  makes  of  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs.     Our  reasons  for  this  are  grounded  on  the 
principle  that  all  art,   to  be  acknowledged  as  such,   must  be 
avowed.     This  is  the  case  in  the  fine  arts :  there  is  no  attempt 
to  conceal  art  in  music,  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture ;  none  in 
architecture;  and  none  in  the  geometrical  style  of  landscape- 
gardening.     Why  should  there  be  an  attempt  to  conceal  art  in 
modern  landscape-gardening?     Because,  we  shall  be  told,  it  is 
an  art  which  imitates  nature.     But,  does  not  landscape-painting 
also  imitate  nature;  and  yet,  in  it,  the  work  produced  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  art  ?     Before  this  point  is  settled,  it  is 
necessary  to  recur  to  what  is  meant  by  the  imitation  of  nature, 
and  to  reflect  on  the  difference  between  repetition  and  imitation. 
Jn  what  are  called  the  imitative  arts,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
imitation  is  always  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  totally 
distinct  work  from  the  thing  imitated ;  and  never,  on  any  ac- 
count, so  like  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it.     In  landscape-painting, 
scenery  is  represented  by  colours  on  a  flat  surface  ;  in  sculpture, 
forms,  which  in  nature  are  coloured,  are  represented  in  colour- 
less stone.     The  intention  of  the  artist,   in  both  cases,  is  not  to 
produce  a  copy  which  shall  be  mistaken  for   the  original,   but 
rather  to  show  the  original  through  the  medium  of  a  particular 
description  of  art;  to  reflect  nature  as   in  a  glass.     Now,  to 
render  landscape-gardening  a  fine  art,  some  analogous  process 
must  be  adopted  by  the  landscape-gardener.     In  the  geometrical 
style,  he  has  succeeded  perfectly,   by  arranging  grounds  and 
trees  in   artificial  surfaces,  forms,  and   lines,  so  different  from 
nature  as  to  be  recognised  at  once  as  works  of  art.    A  residence 
thus  laid  out  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  woody  scenery  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  and  is  satisfactory,  because  it  displays 
the  working  of  the  human  mind,  and  confers  distinction  on  the 
owner  as  a  man  of  wealth  and  taste.     A  residence  laid  out  in 
the   modern  style,  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  disposed  in 
imitation  of  the  undulations  of  nature,  and  the  trees  scattered 
over  it  in  groups  and  masses,   neither  in  straight  lines,  nor  cut 
into  artificial  shapes,   might  be  mistaken  for  nature,  were  not 
the  trees  planted  chiefly  of  foreign  kinds  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  natural  or  general  scenery  of  the  country.     Every  thing  in 
modern  landscape-gardening,   therefore,  depends  on  the  use  of 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs ;  and,  when  it  is  once  properly  under- 
stood that  no  residence  in  the  modern  style  can  have  a  claim  to 
be  considered  as  laid  out  in  good  taste,  in  which  all   the  trees 
and  shrubs  employed  are  not  either  foreign  ones,  or  improved 
varieties  of  indigenous  ones,  the  grounds  of  every  country  seat, 
from  the  cottage  to  the  mansion,  will  become  an  arboretum,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  number  of  species  which  it  contains. 

Though  a  taste  for  trees  has  existed  from  the  earliest  ages, 
that  taste,  in  this  country  at  least,  may  still  be  considered  in  its 
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infancy.  An  English  landowner  is  almost  always  a  great  re- 
specter of  trees  generally,  but  seldom  knows  anything  of  par- 
ticular sorts :  he,  therefore,  cares  very  little  for  their  individual 
beauties,  and  contents  himself  with  being  an  indiscriminate 
admirer  of  them.  Hence  the  unwillingness  of  most  persons  to 
cut  down  trees,  however  improperly  they  may  be  placed  ;  or  to 
thin  out  plantations,  however  much  they  may  be  crowded,  and 
however  great  may  be  the  injury  which  the  finer  foreign  sorts 
are  sustaining  from  the  coarser-growing  indigenous  kinds.  This 
indiscriminate  regard  for  trees,  and  morbid  feeling  with  reference 
to  cutting  them  down  when  they  are  wrongly  placed  or  too 
thick,  principally  results  from  ignorance  of  the  kinds  and  of  the 
relative  beauty  of  the  different  species,  and  from  want  of  taste  in 
landscape-gardening.  When  we  consider  that  it  is  not  much 
above  a  century  since  American  trees  began  to  be  purchasable 
in  the  nurseries  of  this  country,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at; 
and,  more  especially,  when  it  is  remembered  that  planters, 
generally  speaking,  have  few  opportunities  of  seeing  specimens 
of  these  trees,  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  thus 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  beauty  and  its  pursuit.  The 
public  botanic  and  horticultural  gardens,  and  the  private  arbo- 
retums  and  collections  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  now  esta- 
blishing throughout  the  country ;  and  the  mode  now  becoming 
general  among  nurserymen,  of  planting  specimen  trees  in  their 
nurseries ;  will  tend  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  exhibiting  living 
specimens :  and  our  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  will, 
we  trust,  aid  in  attaining  the  same  end. 

To  artists,  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  will  not 
be  without  its  use.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  but  few 
landscape-painters  who  possess  that  kind  of  knowledge  of  trees 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  produce  such  portraits  as 
would  indicate  the  kind  to  a  gardener  or  a  forester.  This 
defect,  on  the  part  of  landscape-painters,  arises  partly  from  their 
copying  from  one  another  in  towns,  rather  than  from  nature  in 
the  country  ;  but,  principally,  from  their  want  of  what  may  be 
technically  called  botanical  knowledge.  The  correct  touch  of  a 
tree,  to  use  the  language  of  art,  can  no  more  be  acquired  with- 
out studying  the  mode  of  foliation  of  that  tree,  than  the  correct 
mouldings  of  a  Grecian  or  Gothic  cornice  can  be  understood  or 
represented  without  the  study  of  Grecian  or  Gothic  architecture. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  will  always  be  found  that  ladies  who 
reside  in  the  country,  and  have  studied  botany,  if  they  have 
a  taste  for  landscape,  will  imitate  the  touch  of  trees  better  than 
professional  landscape-painters.  We  assert  it  as  a  fact,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  that  the  majority  of  British  artists  (we  may 
say,  of  all  artists  whatever)  do  not  even  know  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  touch  of  trees ;  almost  the 
only  works  which  have  noticed  the  subject,  and  gone  beyond  the 
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mere  surface,  being  the  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery,  by  Gilpin ; 
and  Reunion's  Essay  on  Trees  in  Landscape.  The  perusal  of  the 
Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
botanical  specimens  with  the  touch  to  which  they  give  rise  in 
the  portraits,  will  enable  artists  to  investigate  from  our  figures, 
and  afterwards  from  nature,  those  differences  in  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  in  the  clustering  and  form  of  the  foliage,  and  between 
the  appearance  of  the  foliage  of  spring  and  that  of  autumn, 
which  give  rise  to  the  difference  of  touch  necessary  to  characte- 
rise a  species,  and  to  mark  the  season  of  the  year.  Most  artists 
who  have  studied  trees  from  nature  can  give  the  touch  of  the 
oak  with  characteristic  expression ;  and,  by  the  study  of  the 
details  of  other  trees,  they  may  attain  a  touch  which  shall  cha- 
racterise them  with  equal  force  and  accuracy.  There  is  no 
work  extant,  however,  from  which  an  artist  can  study,  correctly 
and  scientifically,  the  touch  of  more  species  of  trees  than  the 
oak,  the  ash,  the  weeping  willow,  and  one  or  two  others.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  plates  in  Kennion's  work 
above  referred  to,  as  one  of  the  latest  and  best,  where  the  engra- 
vings, in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  have  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  trees  the  names  of  which  are  written  be- 
neath them.  How,  under  these  circumstances,  is  it  possible 
for  an  artist,  who  is  not  a  botanist,  and  who  does  not  reside  in 
the  country,  to  study  the  touch  of  trees  ?  By  the  Arboretum 
et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  he  may  acquire  as  much  botanical 
knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  distinguish  with  certainty  all 
the  different  species  of  trees  to  be  found  in  this  country ;  and 
he  will  see,  in  the  engravings  of  the  botanical  specimens  as 
they  appear  in  autumn,  the  foundations  laid  in  nature  for  the 
different  descriptions  of  touch.  The  London  artist,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  botanical  knowledge  which  he  may  acquire  from 
our  work,  may  have  recourse  to  the  specimen  trees  (all  near 
London)  from  which  our  portraits  were  taken.  Artists  gene- 
rally, by  becoming  botanically  acquainted  with  the  trees,  will 
be  able  to  recognise  them  in  their  walks,  or  professional  excur- 
sions ;  to  study  them  under  various  circumstances,  and,  when 
they  introduce  them  in  their  landscapes,  to  give  their  characters 
with  fidelity. 

Hitherto  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  demand  for  this  kind 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  artist;  but,  as  foreign  trees  become 
better  known  by  the  public  generally,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
artists  to  keep  their  art  on  a  level  with  the  state  of  knowledge 
of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  As  the  foreign  trees  which  are 
every  year  being  introduced  into  the  country  advance  in  size,  the 
truth  of  this  remark  will  become  more  and  more  obvious. 

Having  now  given  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  our  Work, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  we  propose  to  carry  that  plan  into 
execution,  we  shall  next  proceed  with  PART  I. 
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PART  I. 

GENERAL  OUTLINE    OF    THE    HISTORY    AND    GEOGRAPHY    OF    THE 
TREES    AND    SHRUBS    OF    TEMPERATE    CLIMATES. 

THE  use  of  the  slight  general  outline  which  we  propose  now 
submitting  to  the  reader  is,  partly,  to  show  the  consideration 
in  which  trees  have  been  held  in  all  ages  and  countries;  but 
principally  to  record  what  has  been  done  in  the  introduction  of 
foreign  trees  into  Britain ;  and  to  point  out,  from  the  ligneous 
productions  of  other  countries  having  similar  climates,  what 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  We  shall  first  notice  to  what 
extent  a  love  for,  and  a  knowledge  of,  trees  existed  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  ;  and,  next,  give  a  general  idea  of  the  indi- 
genous and  introduced  trees  of  those  countries  occupied  by  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe.  We  shall  commence  with  Britain ; 
and  shall  take,  in  succession,  France,  Germany,  and  the  other 
European  countries.  Afterwards,  we  shall  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  trees  suited  to  temperate  climates  which  are  natives  of 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF    THE    KNOWLEDGE    OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  WHICH  EXISTED  AMONG 
THE    NATIONS    OF    ANTIQUITY. 

THE  first  notices  which  we  have  of  trees  are  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  The  tree  of  knowledge,  and  the  circumstance  of  our 
first  parents  hiding  themselves  among  the  trees  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Solomon  appears  to  have  col- 
lected all  kinds  of  plants,  and  not  only  to  have  had  an  orchard 
of  fruit  trees,  and  trees  bearing  spices,  but  to  have  included  in 
his  grounds  what  are  called  barren  trees,  and  among  these  the 
cedar.  As  this  tree  is  a  native  of  a  cold  and  mountainous 
country  at  some  distance  from  Judea,  it  shows  that  the  practice 
of  collecting  trees  from  a  distance,  and  from  a  different  climate, 
to  assemble  them  in  one  plantation  or  arboretum,  is  of  the 
earliest  date.  The  cedar,  indeed,  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture;  and  both  that  and  the  fir  (including,  under  this 
name,  probably  both  Pin  us  and  ^bies,  for  some  species  of  both 
are  natives  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece)  are  said,  in  the  book  of 
Ezekiel,  to  be  frequent  in  magnificent  gardens.  Large  trees 
were  then  used  as  places  for  meeting  under  (as  they  are,  in  the 
East,  to  this  day);  and  they  were  then,  as  now,  planted  in 
cemeteries 
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Trees  are  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Hesiod  and  Homer. 
The  garden  of  Alcinous  is  said  to  have  contained  various  sorts 
of  fruit  trees :  and  directions  are  given  in  Hesiod  for  lopping  the 
poplar,  and  other  species,  for  fuel;  and  felling  the  oak,  the  elm, 
and  other  kinds  of  large  trees,  for  timber. 

The  principal  trees  of  the  Egyptians^  according  to  Herodotus, 
were,  the  palm,  the  sycamore  fig,  the  lote  tree  (Celtis  australis, 
according  to  Mr.  Hogg,  Gard.  Mag.,  x.  291.),  the  olive,  and 
the  pomegranate.  There  are,  we  know,  several  other  trees  which 
are  natives  of  Egypt ;  but  these  were  probably  thought  most 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  producing  edible  fruit. 

The  gardens  of  the  Persians  contained  trees  ;  and  those  in 
the  garden  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  at  Sardiss  were  all  planted  with 
his  own  hand,  in  straight  lines :  the  only  mode  which,  at  that 
early  period,  when  scarcely  any  but  indigenous  trees  were  in  use 
by  planters,  could  convey  the  expression  of  art  and  design.  In 
general,  the  trees  which  most  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
ancients  were  those  which  bore  edible  fruits,  produced  spices, 
had  a  terebinthine  odour,  or  possessed  spreading  branches  to 
afford  shade.  Hence  the  frequent  mention  of  the  palm,  the  fig, 
the  olive,  the  cinnamon,  the  camphor,  the  cypress,  the  sycamore 
fig,  and  the  plane. 

The  only  positive  source  of  information  respecting  the  trees 
known  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Theophrastus.  Stackhouse,  in  his 
edition  of  Theophrastus's  Historia  Plantarum,  has  endeavoured 
to  show  the  modern  botanical  names  for  the  plants  of  which 
Theophrastus  has  treated.  Sprengel  had  done  the  same  thing 
in  his  Historia  Rei  Herbaria.  Stackhouse  has  added  to  his 
own  indentifications  as  many  of  those  of  Sprengel  as  are  dif- 
ferent from,  and  supplementary  to,  his  own.  From  both  we 
have  selected  the  following  list  of  the  ligneous  species.  Stack- 
house  has  stated  in  the  preface  to  his  second  volume  (his  work 
is  in  two  volumes,  1813,  1814),  that  Sprengel  has  carefully 
ascertained  357  of  the  kinds  treated  of  by  Theophrastus,  and 
that  he  has  passed  over  the  rest,  which  are  nearly  as  many  in 
number,  in  silence;  except  remarking  the  circumstances  which 
make  them  so  ambiguous  as  to  render  the  identifying  of  them 
hopeless.  To  some  of  the  identifications  which  have  been 
proposed,  doubt  appertains;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  ligneous 
species,  in  the  enumeration  below,  this  doubt  is  expressed  by 
notes  of  interrogation.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  plants,  according  to  Sibthorp's  Flora  Grtcca, 
are  natives  of  Greece,  and  that  most  of  those  which  are  not, 
will  endure  the  open  air,  or  are  cultivated,  in  that  country.  The 
whole  of  them,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  are  in  British 
gardens  and  hot-houses ;  and  all  those  which  we  have  marked 
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with  a  star,  are  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles.  We  have  thrown 
the  species  into  the  groups  indicated  by  the  natural  orders,  in 
order  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  botanical  reader,  and  to  facilitate 
generalisation. 

Ranunculdcea.     Clematis  orientals. 

Capparide<e<     Capparis  spinosa. 

Cistmca.     Cistus  creticus  and  salvisefolius. 

Malvdcea.  Goss5rpium  arboreum;  Malva  tomentosa;  ?  Hi- 
biscus, an  arboreous  species  if  a  hibiscus. 

Tilidcete.      711ia  *  europae^a. 

Aurantiacea.     Citrus  Medica  and  Aurantium. 

^fcer  *  campestre  and  *  Pseudo-Platan  us. 
Vi\\s  vinifera,  3  kinds,  and  indica. 

TLufdcetc.     jRuta  graveolens- 

Celastrinecc.  ?  Celastrus,  the  species  was,  in  habit,  a  tree  of 
middle  size ;  *  2£u6nymus  europaeNus. 

Rh&mnea.  JRhamnus  /ycioides  and  ?  ^laternus,  Paliurus 
aculeatus,  ^izyphus  vulgaris. 

Terebinthdceee.  j°istacia  Terebinth  us  and  Z/entiscus,  Balsamo- 
dendron  gileadense,  72hus  Coriaria  mas,  C.  fce'mina,  and  Cotinus, 
?  Mangifera  indica. 

LeguminosfC.  Acacia  arabica,  Senegal,  Catechu,  myrrhifera 
StackJiouse,  and  polyacantha  ;  ?  Tamarindus  indica ;  Cercis  /Sili- 
quastrum;  Colutea  arborescens  and  cruenta;  Cathartocarpus 
Fistula  ;  Cytisus  Zaburnum  and  "  Marant«;"  Ceratonia  *Siliqua; 
Moringa .  pterygosperma ;  Genista  lusitanica  and  ?  /Scorpius 
(Spartium  viilosum  Flora  Grceca] ;  Medicago  arborea ;  ?  Coro- 
nilla  E'merus  ;  ^'benus  cretica;  Astragalus  7ragacantha. 

Tlosdcete.  jRosa,  the  5-leaved,  the  10-leaved,  the  20-leaved, 
and  the  100-leaved  ;  72ubus  *  fruticosus,  *  caevsius,  and  *  idse\is. 

Amygdalae.  ^4mygdalus  communis ;  ?  Persica  vulgaris ; 
Cerasus  *  Pad  us,  duracina  and  ?  Laurocerasus ;  Prunus  *in- 
sititia  and  domestica  var.  Juliana. 

^Pomdceac.  Pyrus  *  communis  wild,  and  cultivated  ;  *  JVfalus 
wild,  and  cultivated  ;  *  /4xria,  and  cretica ;  *  .Sorbus,  two  varieties 
of;  *?torminalis  and  ?  a  variety  of;  Mespilus  *?germanica, 
?  a  variety  of;  Cydonia  vulgaris,  wild  and  cultivated ;  ?  Ame- 
lanchicr  vulgaris ;  Cotoneaster  *  vulgaris ;  Crataesgus  Pyra- 
cantha,  Azarolus,  and  *  Oxyacantha. 

Grdndt&Z.     Punica  Granatum., 

Ehizopkbreae.     Rhizophora  Mangle. 

Tamariscinea.     *  Jamarix  gallica. 

T&yrtdcetK.     Myrtus  communis. 

Cactete.     Opuntia  vulgaris. 

?  Grossuldcece.     ?  Rlbes  *  Grossularia. 

Umbelliferce.     ^ubon  Galbanum. 
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Aralidcea.     /Zedera  *  //elix,  and  varieties  of  it. 

Caprifolidcece.  Caprifolium  *  Periclymenum  ;  ?  Lonicera 
pyrenaica ;  Fiburnum  *  ?  Lantana,  *  ?  O'pulus,  and  ?  Tinus  ; 
/Sambucus  *  nigra. 

Cornets.     Cornus  mas  and  *  sanguinea. 

Loranthacece.     Loranthus  europse^us  ;   *  Fiscum  album. 

Composite?.  Santolina  rosmarinifolia ;  /Zelichrysum  >Sto3Nchas; 
Kentrophyllum  (Onobroma)  arborescens  ;  Conyza  saxatilis. 

\accinieie.     ^accinium  *  Fitis  idagxa. 

IZricdcetf.  Erica;  Arbutus  ^4ndrachne  and  *  tTnedo;  ?72Iio- 
dodendron  ponticum. 

Styracmece.     Styrax  officinale. 

^jbenacece.     Z)iospyros  Z^)tus. 

Qledcea?.  OvJea  europae^a,  sylvestris ;  Phillyrea  latifolia ; 
?Z/igustrum  vulgare  ;  O'rnus  europaexa ;  *  ?  .Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Kpocynece.    Plenum  Oleander;  *  Finca  major,  or  *  minor. 

Cordiacese.     Cordz'a  Sebestena  and  Myxa. 

Soldnete.  Capsicum  frutescens ;  Lyc'mm  barbarum  and 
?europaevum. 

Labidtte.  Lavandula  Spica;  J?osmarinus  officinalis ;  Sal  via 
triloba,  cretica ;  Teucrmm  creticum ;  ?  Marrubium  Pseudo- 
Z)ictamnus,  Origanum  Z)ictamnus,  Tournefort/V,  and  ?  segyptia- 
cum ;  Satureja  capitata  ;  Thymus  vulgaris,  ?  Mastichina. 

Verbendcece.     Fitex  A'gnus  castus. 

Plantaginece.     Plantago  ?  Cynops. 

Chenopbdece*     *  Salicornia  fruticosa. 

Laurinetf.  iaurus  nobilis,  var.  platyphylla  and  var.  lepto- 
phylla;  Cinnamomum  verum. 

Myristicea.     Myristica. 

Thymel^te.     Z)aphne  Cneorum  and  sericea. 

Ewp^orZtiaceae.  .Euph6rbz«  Pithyusa,  *  Characias,  and  Myr- 
sinites  ;  *  Uuxus  sempervirens. 

\3rticece.     -ficus  Caprificus,  Carica,  religiosa,  and  Sycomorus 
Morus  nigra. 

Ulmdcete.  U'lmus  campestris,  ?  and  another  kind ;  Celtis 
australis. 

Piperdcete.     Piper  nigrum. 

Sugldndea.     Juglans  regia. 

Salicinetf.  Salix  *  alba,  nigra ;  *  //elix  variegata  and  baby- 
lonica  ;  Populus  *  nigra,  *  alba. 

Belulinetf.  ^etula  *  alba  and  ?  ^4'lnus  *  glutinosa  ;  ^Inus 
oblongata. 

Cupulifera.  Qu6rcus  ?  /lex,  Suber,  coccifera,  jBallota, 
^Tgilops,  ^'sculus,  Cerris,  *  ^obur,  yaginea  Desf.9  and  Tour- 
nefortzV ;  *  Corylus  Avellana ;  Castanea  *  vesca ;  Pagus  *  syl- 
vatica ;  O'strya  vulgaris. 

Platdnecz,     Platanus  orientalis. 
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Conifers.  Cedrus  Libani ;  Z/arix  europaexa ;  Pinus  halepensis, 
Pinea,  maritima,  and  *sylvestris;  y^bies  excelsa  and  Picea; 
Cupressus  sempervirens ;  Thuja  aphylla;  Taxus  *  baccata; 
Juniperus  *  com  munis,  Oxycedrus,  lycia,  and  *  nana. 

Qycadea.     Cycas  revoluta. 

Smildcea.  Smilax  aspera  ;  jRuscus  hypophyllum,  *  aculeatus 
?  racemosus. 

Palmar.  PhceNnix  dactylifera,  and  four,  varieties;  Cbcos  nuci- 
fera  ;  ChamaeVops  ;  ?  Areca  Catechu. 

Graminea.     Bambiisa  arundinacea. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  total  number  of  species  known  to 
Theophrastus  was  not  less  than  170,  which  belong  to  53  groups 
or  natural  orders. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  begun  with  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  trees  possessed  by  the  Greeks ;  and  there  are  added  to  them, 
in  their  works,  almost  all  the  trees  of  the  colder  regions  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  evident  that  the  Romans  introduced  trees  into  Italy 
from  other  countries ;  because  frequent  mention  is  made,  by 
their  agricultural  writers,  of  the  platanus,  the  cedar,  the  cypress, 
and  other  trees,  which  are  not  indigenous  to  Italy;  and  the 
cherry,  the  peach,  and  other  fruits,  we  are  informed,  were 
imported  from  Persia.  The  pine,  the  bay,  the  plane,  and  the 
box  appear  to  have  been  the  favourite  trees  of  gardens  :  the  first, 
for  its  refreshing  odour ;  the  second,  for  its  beauty,  and  because 
it  was  used  in  crowning  martial  heroes;  and  the  third,  on 
account  of  its  shade.  Pliny  observes,  "  In  old  times  trees  were 
the  very  temples  of  the  gods ;  and,  according  to  that  ancient 
manner,  the  plain  and  simple  peasants  of  the  country,  savouring 
still  of  antiquity,  do  at  this  day  consecrate  to  one  god  or  other 
the  goodliest  and  fairest  trees  that  they  can  meete  withall ;  and 
verily,  we  ourselves  adore,  not  with  more  reverence  and  devotion, 
the  stately  images  of  gods  within  our  temples  (made  though  they 
be  of  glittering  gold  and  beautiful  ivory),  than  the  very  groves 
and  tufts  of  trees,  wherein  we  worship  the  same  gods  in  religious 
silence.  First,  the  ancient  ceremony  of  dedicating  this  and  that 
kind  of  tree  to  several  gods,  as  proper  and  peculiar  to  them, 
was  always  observed,  and  continues  to  this  da}r.  For  the  great 
mighty  oak,  named  esculus,  is  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  the  laurel 
to  Apollo,  the  olive  to  Minerva,  the  myrtle  to  Venus,  and  the 
poplar  to  Hercules."  (Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  p.  357.) 

The  Romans  cultivated  trees  for  useful  purposes,  like  the 
moderns.  They  planted  coppice  woods,  for  fuel,  fence  wood,  and 
props  for  the  vine ;  they  had  osier  grounds,  for  producing  hoop 
and  basket  willows ;  single  rows  of  elms  and  poplars,  for  sup- 
porting the  vine;  and  they  had  indigenous  forests  on  the  hills 
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and  mountains,  for  supplying  timber  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  larch  was  a  favourite  tree  among  them  ;  and  instances 
are  given  by  Pliny  of  the  enormous  size  which  it  attained,  of  its 
durability,  and  its  resistance  to  fire.  The  positive  knowledge  of 
the  Romans,  with  respect  to  trees,  may  be  found  in  Pliny's  Natural 
History;  and  an  enumeration  of  the  species  which  that  work 
contains,  as  far  as  they  can  be  guessed  at  by  modern  botanists, 
is  given  by  Sprengel  in  his  Historia  Rei  Herbaria,  vol.  i.  It 
contains  so  few,  in  addition  to  those  known  to  Theophrastus,  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  introduce  it  here. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF     THE     HISTORY    AND     GEOGRAPHY     OF     THE     TREES    AND    SHRUBS 
NOW    IN    THE    BRITISH    ISLANDS. 

THE  trees  and  shrubs  now  indigenous  to,  or  cultivated  in,  the 
British  Islands,  including  Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the 
other  adjacent  isles,  naturally  form  two  divisions ;  viz.,  those 
which  are  of  spontaneous  growth,  and  those  which  have  been 
introduced  or  originated  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man.  In 
order  to  convey  distinct  ideas  respecting  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  native  woody  plants  which  may  be  considered  as  abori- 
ginal and  permanent  inhabitants  of  this  country,  we  shall  give 
an  enumeration  of  them,  arranged  according  to  the  natural 
orders  to  which  they  belong ;  and,  in  order  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  introduction  of  foreign  species,  the  number  introduced, 
and  the  individuals  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  such  intro- 
ductions, we  shall  treat  of  the  native  and  foreign  plants 
separately. 

SECT.  I.     Of  the  Native  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the  British  Isles. 

THE  native  plants  of  any  island  may  generally  be  considered 
as  the  same  as  those  of  the  continent  to  which  that  island  belongs  ; 
and  hence  we  find  that  there  are  very  few  trees  and  shrubs  which 
are  indigenous  to  the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  and  the  north 
of  Germany,  which  are  not  also  natives  of  Britain.  In  countries 
which  have  been  long  civilised,  it  appears  difficult  to  determine 
what  trees  or  plants  are  aboriginal,  and  what  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  .and  even  in  wild  countries,  the  same  difficulties  may  be 
said  to  occur,  since  the  seeds  of  the  plants  of  one  country  may 
be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  carried  to  another  country  by  birds  and 
other  animals,  and  may  spring  up  there,  mature  themselves,  and 
continue  their  species  like  aboriginal  plants.  It  is  probable  that 
this  process  has  gone  on  more  or  less  in  every  country  from  its 
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first  existence;  and  thus,  that  the  tendency  even  of  nature, 
independently  of  human  art,  is  to  equalise  the  productions  of 
similar  climates. 

Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  states  that  he  found  the  woods  of 
Britain  to  contain  the  same  trees  as  those  of  Gaul,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  abies  and  the  fagus:  "  Materia  cujusque  generis, 
ut  in  Gallia  est,  praeter  fagum  et  abietem."  This  passage  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy,  some  authors  supposing  that 
Caesar,  by  the  word  abietem,  meant  the  wild  or  Scotch  pine, 
which  is  a  native  of  Britain.  As,  however,  the  Romans  de- 
signated the  silver  fir  abies,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
was  the  tree  alluded  to  by  Caesar;  which  not  only  does  not  grow 
wild  in  England,  but  was  not  introduced  into  this  country  till 
modern  times.  This  solution  of  the  passage  is  so  simple,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  mistake  can  have  arisen,  par- 
ticularly as  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Scotch  pine  expressly  as  Pinus 
sylvestris  (Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  xv.  and  xvi.)  The  only  reason  appears 
to  be,  that  the  Scotch  pine  was  formerly  called  the  Scotch  fir ; 
and  that  the  word  abies,  being  considered  to  signify  fir,  was, 
without  further  examination,  supposed  to  apply  to  that  tree. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  reconcile  Caesar's  assertion  that  he  did 
not  find  the  fagus  in  Britain,  as  that  name  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  common  beech. 
Belon  informs  us  that,  in  his  time  (Les  Obs.,  fyc.,  en  Grece,  en 
Asie,  et  autres  Pays  etr  angers,  1554),  on  Mount  Athos  and  in 
Macedonia,  the  beech  was  called  phega.  It  is  wonderful,  there- 
fore, says  Ray,  that  Caesar  should  deny  the  beech  to  Britain : 
his  doing  so  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing that  by  the  word  fagus  he  meant  the  Quercus  ^E'sculus, 
the  phagos  of  Theophrastus.  Mr.  Long,  in  his  Observations 
on  certain  Roman  Roads,  and  Towns,  in  the  South  of  Britain, 
p.  36.,  asserts  that  the  tree  Caesar  called  fagus  was  the  sweet 
chestnut,  ^Fagus  Castanea  L.  Mr.  Long  does  not  state  his 
grounds  for  this  opinion ;  but  should  the  fagus  of  the  Romans 
be  our  chestnut,  and  their  castanea  our  beech,  it  would  not 
only  explain  this  difficulty,  but  do  much  to  reconcile  that 
passage  in  the  Georgics,  lib.  ii.  v.  71.,  where  the  fruit  of 
the  fagus  appears  preferred  to  that  of  the  castanea.  If  we 
consider  that  by  fagus  Caesar  meant  our  common  beech,  all 
that  can  be  concluded  from  his  remark  is,  that  the  beech  was 
not,  in  his  time,  discoverable  in  large  masses  in  Kent ;  where, 
though  it  grows  naturally,  it  is  only  found  on  the  hills  and  not  in 
the  plains.  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Manchester,  con- 
cludes that  the  Romans  introduced  the  beech,  partly  from  the 
assertion  of  Caesar  above  alluded  to,  and  partly  from  the  name 
for  the  beech  in  the  British  language,  foighe,  faghe,  faydh, 
being  obviously  derived  from  fagus.  The  name  in  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  is  bece;  b£che,  Fr. ;  and  buche,  Ger.  The  Scotch  pine, 
\Vhitaker  thinks,  was  a  native  of  the  island  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans,  though  unknown  to  them  at  their  invasion  ;  and  this 
pine,  judging  from  the  resinous  quality  of  that  dug  up  from  peat 
bogs,  he  considers  to  have  been  of  a  different  species  from  that 
now  grown  in  England,  and  "  the  same  assuredly  with  the 
Scotch  fir  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland."  Here  we  know  the 
author  to  be  entirely  mistaken  ;  the  species  being  every  where  the 
same,  and  the  quality  of  the  timber  differing  only  in  consequence 
of  differences  in  the  soil  and  situation.  Sir  Walter  Scott  fell 
into  a  similar  error,  when  he  stated,  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
(xxxvi.  580.),  that  our  "  Scotch  fir  was  brought  from  Canada,  not 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,"  and  that  the  true  species,  found 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  immense  forests,  grows  with  "  huge 
contorted  arms,  not  altogether  unlike  the  oak."  The  conjec- 
tures of  these  two  eminent  writers  only  show  that,  however 
great  may  be  their  authority  in  other  matters,  they  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  in  what  concerns  trees.  The  Scotch  pine  must, 
unquestionably,  have  been  indigenous  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land in  the  time  of  Caesar,  though,  in  all  probability,  not  to  be 
met  with,  or  rare,  in  England,  at  least  in  the  southern  counties. 

The  Romans,  Whitaker  observes,  first  brought  among  us, 
as  their  present  names  sufficiently  show,  "  the  platanus  or  plane, 
the  tilia  or  teil,  the  buxus  or  box,  the  ulmus  or  elm,  and  the 
populus  or  poplar.  The  platanus  passed  from  Asia  to  Sicily, 
thence  into  Italy ;  and,  before  the  year  79,  as  Pliny  informs  us, 
it  had  reached  the  most  northerly  shore  of  Gaul.  The  apple 
Whitaker  conjectures  to  have  been  brought  into  Britain  by  the 
first  colonies  of  the  natives,  and  by  the  Haedui  of  Somersetshire 
in  particular ;  hence  Glastonbury  was.  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Avellonia,  or  the  apple  orchard,  previously  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans.  Before  the  third  century,  this  fruit  had  spread 
over  the  whole  island,  and  so  widely,  that,  according  to  Solinus, 
there  were  large  plantations  of  it  in  the  "  Ultima  Thule"  The 
Romans  added  "the  pear,  the  damson,  and  the  cherry,  the 
arbor  persica,  perch,  or  peach ;  aprica,  or  apricot ;  and  cydonia, 
or  quince."  Cherries  were  introduced  from  Pontus  and  Egypt 
into  Italy  by  Lucullus,  who  conquered  the  former  country;  and 
they  were  carried  into  Britain  within  five  years  of  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  Romans  in  the  country.  Pears  abounded  in 
Italy,  though  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  Romans  brought 
them  into  England.  The  damson  was  originally  brought  from 
Damascus  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  Britain,  as  the  quince  was  from 
Crete,  and  the  peach  from  Persia :  the  latter  was  common  in 
Gaul  in  the  time  of  Agricola. 

The  mulberry,  the  chestnut,  the  fig,  and  the  sorbus,  or  true 
service,  were  introduced  by  the  Romans.  It  is  singular,  that, 
not  far  from  one  of  the  very  few  habitats  in  which  the  true 
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service  is  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Britain,  viz.,  Wyre  Forest 
in  Worcestershire,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  were  some 
years  ago  discovered  (see  Arch.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  94-.).  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  tree  referred  to  may  be  a  descendant  from  a 
service  tree  planted  in  the  orchard  belonging  to  the  adjoining 
Roman  villa.  The  chestnut  belongs  to  Sardis  in  Asia  Minor; 
and  it  was  brought  thence  to  Tarentum  and  Naples,  where 
it  was  cultivated  with  great  success  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
That  the  chestnut  was  in  Britain  as  early  as  the  12th  century  is 
placed  beyond  dispute  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  trees  of  Britain  which  Ireland  wants,  mentions  the 
chestnut  and  the  beech.  Daines  Barrington  conjectures  that 
the  chestnut  was  probably  brought  into  England  from  Spain ; 
and  Dr.  Ducarel,  who  had  a  dispute  with  Barrington  on 
the  subject  (see  Phil.  Trans.,  lix.  and  Ixi.),  endeavours  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  native.  Mr.  Whitaker  thinks,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  with  great  reason,  that  the  tree  was  brought  into  Britain 
by  the  Romans.  The  medlar,  according  to'Pliny,  was  brought 
into  Italy  from  Greece,  at  what  period  is  uncertain;  as  is  also 
when  it  was  introduced  into  Britain.  The  rose  was  brought 
from  Italy  by  the  Romans,  the  best  being  those  of  Praenestina 
and  Campania.  The  rosemary  and  the  thyme  are  also  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans.  The  thyme,  in  the 
days  of  Vespasian,  Pliny  observes  (xxi.  10.),  so  greatly  over- 
spread the  plains  in  the  province  of  Narbonne,  that  many 
thousands  of  cattle  were  brought  every  year  from  the  distant 
parts  of  the  country  to  fatten  upon  it. 

In  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  indigenous  trees,  in  the  Archtfologia, 
by  Daines  Barrington,  he  lays  down  a  test  by  which  it  may  be 
known  what  trees  ought  to  be  considered  as  truly  indigenous  : 
that  they  grow  in  large  masses,  and  spread  over  a  considerable 
breadth  of  surface;  that  such  masses  never  end  abruptly,  ex- 
cept where  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  soil  or  the  sub- 
stratum ;  and,  that  the  trees  or  shrubs  ripen  their  seeds  kindly, 
and  that  when  these  seeds  are  dropped,  they  spring  up  freely. 
Applying  these  tests  to  what  are  commonly  considered  native 
trees,  he  rejects  positively  the  sweet  chestnut,  the  lime,  the 
English  elm ;  and  the  box.  As  doubtful,  he  reckons  the  A^cer 
Pseudo-PJatanus,  and  the  white  poplar  (7Jupulus  alba),  and  even 
the  yew,  which,  he  says,  is  seldom  found  but  in  churchyards  or 
in  artificial  plantations.  He  also  doubts  the  spindle  tree  and 
the  privet.  A  few  lime  trees,  he  thinks,  such  as  those  in  Moor 
Park  in  Hertfordshire,  and  on  the  river  Neath  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, have  been  introduced  by  the  alien  abbots  and  priors,  when 
they  came  to  visit  their  religious  houses;  but  the  tree  was  not 
generally  planted  till  after  the  time  of  Le  Notre,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  who  introduced  it  extensively  in  avenues,  as  was  then 
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the  custom  in  France.  The  antiquity  of  the  sweet  chestnut  at 
Tortworth,  which  lie  had  ascertained  from  Lord  Ducie  to  be 
much  exaggerated,  he  alleges  to  be  no  proof  that  the  tree  is 
indigenous.  "  The  English,  or  narrow-leaved,  elm,"  he  says, 
"  being  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  was  probably  introduced 
by  them.  The  box,"  he  erroneously  (see  Herb.,  1597,  p.  1226.) 
states,  "  is  not  mentioned  by  Gerard,  and,"  he  adds,  "  the 
tree  is  found  nowhere  in  an  apparently  wild  state,  except  on 
Box  Hill,  where  it  was  planted  by  Lord  Arundel,  who  designed 
to  build  a  house  there,  but  who  relinquished  his  intention  from 
the  want  of  water,  and  built  one  at  Albury  hard  by."  The 
only  native  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  Britain  would  thus 
appear  to  be  the  Scotch  pine,  the  holly,  the  juniper,  the  furze, 
the  spurge  laurel,  the  butcher's  broom,  and  the  ivy.  The  furze 
Dr.  Walker  supposes  not  to  be  aboriginal,  but  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  the  mountains  of  Portugal,  where  it  abounds. 
His  reason  is,  that  it  is  the  only  alleged  indigenous  shrub  which 
flowers  during  winter ;  and  that  during  severe  winters  it  is 
killed  to  the  ground,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  According 
to  these  authors,  the  only  indigenous  evergreen  trees  are  the 
Scotch  pine  and  the  holly ;  so  that  we  are  thus  reduced  to  two 
evergreen  trees  and  four  evergreen  shrubs ;  unless  we  include 
such  under-shrubs  as  the  heath,  the  Andromeda,  the  ^rctosta- 
phvlos  LTva  ursi,  &c.,  which  do  not  generally  attain  the  height 
of  two  feet. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  unreasonable  to  allege  that  the 
lime  and  the  yew  are  not  natives  of  Britain,  since  they  unques- 
tionably are  of  countries  which  lie  farther  north  ;  viz.,  the  north 
of  Germany  and  Sweden :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
summers  of  these  countries  are  hotter  than  those  of  England,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  lime  ripens  its  seeds  every  year,  which 
it  seldom  does  in  Britain.  In  countries  without  extremes  either 
of  heat  or  cold,  such  as  the  sea  coast  of  Britain  and  great  part  of 
Ireland,  many  trees  will  live  and  thrive  without  ever  producing 
seeds.  Such  trees  may  remain  for  ages  in  a  country,  without 
being  one  step  nearer  naturalisation  than  the  day  on  which  they 
were  introduced.  In  Hasted' s  Kent  it  is  stated  that  Sir  John 
Speilman,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  paper  into  England 
from  Germany,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  whom  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  the  manor  of  Portbridge  in  Dartford,  intro- 
duced the  lime  tree.  He  is  said  to  have  brought  over  two  trees 
with  him  in  his  portmanteau,  and  to  have  planted  them  at  Port- 
bridge,  near  the  dwelling-house  belonging  to  the  powder  mills; 
where,  according  to  Hasted,  they  remained  till  they  were  cut 
down  a  few  years  previously  to  the  time  when  he  wrote,  which 
was  in  1776.  (Beauties  of  England,  #£.,  Kent,  p.  562.)  The 
lime,  however,  is  represented  by  Turner  as  growing  to  a  large 
size  in  1562;  so  that  the  trees  introduced  by  Speilman  could 
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not  have  been  the  first  that  were  brought  into  the  country.  The 
Tilia  europaeX  or  common  lime  tree  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
is  stated  by  Turner  and  Gerard  to  be  a  native  of  England ;  but 
Ray  says,  that,  though  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Essex,  it  is  never 
found  in  that  county,  or  anywhere  else,  growing  wild.  The 
Tilia  parvifolia,  Ray  seems  to  consider  as  a  native. 

The  box  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  "  disputed  trees ; " 
for,  if  we  are  deprived  of  that  and  of  the  yew,  neither  of  which 
Daines  Barrington  will  allow  us,  our  only  evergreen  trees 
will  be  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  holly.  Ray  says  that  "  the  box 
grows  wild  on  Box  Hill,  hence  the  name :  also  at  Boxwell,  on 
Cotswold  in  Gloucestershire,  and  at  Boxley  in  Kent,  where 
there  were  woods  of  this  tree,  according  to  Aubrey.  It  grows 
plentifully  on  the  chalk  hills  near  Dunstable."  Turner  says, 
"  it  groweth  on  the  mountains  in  Germany  plentifully,  wild, 
without  any  setting ;  but  in  England  it  groweth  not  by  itself  in 
any  place  that  I  know,  though  there  is  much  of  it  in  England." 
(Herbal,  edit.  1551,  p.  159.)  Parkinson  says  it  is  found  in 
many  woods,  and  that  it  is  also  planted  in  orchards.  Evelyn 
considers  it  a  native,  as  does  Lambarde,  in  his  Perambulations 
of  Kent,  in  1576.  Some  curious  controversial  matter  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ivii.,  for 
1787.  One  writer,  T,  H.  White  (p.  667.),  says,  "  he  called  at 
the  village  of  Boxley,  and  that,  from  the  strictest  enquiries,  he 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  Evelyn  was  wrong  in  considering 
the  box  to  grow  wild  at  this  village."  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  Italy  in  164-6,  planted  the  box 
trees  on  Box  Hill,  with  a  view  to  building  a  house  there ;  but  this 
is  denied  by  another  writer,  S.  H.,  in  the  same  magazine.  "  The 
Earl  of  Arundel,"  this  writer  says,  "  was  a  very  curious  man;  and, 
having  a  house  very  near,  at  Dorking,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
but  without  foundation,  that  he  planted  Box  Hill.  The  ground 
on  which  the  box  trees  grow,"  he  continues,  "was  not  His  Lord- 
ship's property  ; "  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Manning 
and  Bray's  Surrey,  where  that  part  of  the  hill  which  is  covered 
with  the  trees  is  proved  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  Matthew  Brown, 
long  before  the  date  when  they  were  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  the  earl.  "  Various  have  been  the  disquisitions,"  say  these 
authors,  "  concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  plantation,  which, 
however,  for  aught  that  has  hitherto  appeared  to  the  contrary, 
may  have  been  coeval  with  the  soil.  Here  was  formerly  also  a 
warren,  with  its  lodge ;  in  a  lease  of  which,  from  Sir  Matthew 
Brown  to  Thomas  Constable,  dated  25th  August,  1602,  the 
tenant  covenants  to  use  his  best  endeavours  for  preserving  the 
yew,  box,  and  all  other  trees  growing  thereupon ;  as  also  to 
deliver,  half-yearly,  an  account  of  what  hath  been  sold,  to  whom, 
and  at  what  prices  ;  and  in  an  account  rendered  to  Ambrose, 
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his  son,  by  his  guardian,  of  the  rents  and  profits  for  one  year,  to 
Michaelmas,  1 608,  the  receipt  of  box  trees  cut  down  upon  the 
sheepwalk  on  this  hill  is  50/.  We  have  seen  also  an  account  of 
this  manor,  taken  in  1712,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  as  much 
had  been  cut  down  within  a  few  years  before  as  amounted  to 
3000/."  (Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  i.  560.)  At  present  the 
only  habitat  of  this  tree  in  England  is  Box  Hill ;  and  though  this 
circumstance  cannot  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  it  is  not  indi- 
genous, yet,  as  it  is  known  that  it  does  not  ripen  its  seeds  freely 
in  this  country,  and  seldom  sows  itself,  either  on  Box  Hill  or  any- 
where else,  when  in  a  neglected  state,  we  may  fairly  be  allowed, 
when  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  and  con- 
joined with  its  Roman  name,  to  doubt  whether  it  be  a  native.  It 
is  so  beautiful  a  tree,  that  its  branches,  like  those  of  the  bay,  were 
probably  in  early  use  both  in  civic  festivals  and  religious  cere- 
monies ;  and  it  appears  likely  that  it  was  not  only  introduced, 
but  was  cultivated,  at  an  early  period.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  estimating  the  probability  of  a  tree  or 
plant  being  indigenous  to  a  country,  we  must  add  to  the  other 
considerations  mentioned  that  of  its  native  habitat.  Now  the 
native  site  of  the  box  is  in  woods  of  deciduous  trees,  where  it 
is  well  known  a  plant  may  propagate  itself  by  seeds,  which  would 
not  do  so  on  naked  exposed  situations.  Taking  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  box  may  yet  be  a  native. 

The  English  elm  ( t/lmus  campestris)  seldom  ripens  its  seeds  in 
England,  though  it  does  so  freely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
It  can  hardly  be  considered  a  native.  The  common  sycamore 
ripens  its  seeds  kindly,  and  in  woods  it  sows  itself,  and  the  seeds 
spring  up  freely ;  but  this  may  be  said  of  various  trees  and 
shrubs  which  we  know  are  foreign  to  the  soil.  The  white  poplar 
is  found  so  seldom  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  native. 
The  yew  is  found  in  inaccessible  acclivities,  and  other  places 
where  it  must  have  been  sown  by  birds,  which  is  also  the  case 
with  the  spindle  tree  and  the  privet;  therefore,  their  being 
natives  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  except  on  something  like 
positive  evidence. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  which  were  known  to  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors were,  the  birch,  alder,  oak,  wild  or  Scotch  pine,  moun- 
tain ash  or  rowan  tree,  juniper,  elder,  sweet  gale,  dog  rose, 
heath,  St.  John's  wort,  and  the  mistletoe.  All  these  are  con- 
sidered as  aboriginal  in  the  country;  but,  from  the  length  of 
time  that  England  was  under  the  government  of  the  Romans, 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  in  addition  to  the  native 
trees  and  shrubs,  there  were  in  the  country,  when  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Saxons,  several  which  were  natives  of  France, 
Spain,  or  Italy.  To  what  extent  this  was  the  case  cannot  now 
be  known  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  that,  in  the  present 
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day,  botanists  consider  all  those  plants  indigenous  to  a  country, 
which  have  existed  in  it  beyond  the  memory  of  man  or  the 
existence  of  written  records,  and  which  propagate  themselves 
freely  by  seed,  without  human  agency. 

The  reputed  native  plants  of  Britain  have  been  enumerated 
and  described  by  different  botanical  authors  :  but  it  will  be  of 
little  practical  use  in  this  case,  and  in  the  others  which  will  come 
before  us,  to  quote  from  any  author  who  wrote  previously  to  the 
time  of  Linnaeus ;  and  who,  of  course,  could  not  adopt  his  ad- 
mirable system  of  giving  plants  specific  names  composed  of  two 
words,  instead  of  short  Latin  descriptions.  The  first  author 
who  enumerated  the  plants  of  England,  and  applied  the  Linnaean 
specific  names,  was  Hudson,  in  his  Flora  Anglica,  published  in 
1762  ;  and  those  of  Scotland  were  first  described  by  Lightfoot, 
in  his  Flora  Scotica,  in  1775.  Those  of  Ireland  were  first 
enumerated  by  Threlkeld,  in  1727,  before  the  Linnaean  system 
was  adopted,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  any  other  flora  of  the 
country  than  a  list  published  by  Mr.  T.  Mackay  in  1825.  For- 
tunately, however,  there  are  two  recent  works,  the  English  Flora 
of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  the  British  Flora  of  Dr.  Hooker,  which 
contain  an  enumeration  and  description  of  all  the  plants  indige- 
nous to  the  British  Isles,  and  from  them  we  have  compiled  the 
following  enumeration.  In  it  are  included  all  the  plants,  con- 
sidered by  botanists  as  ligneous,  which  grow  in  the  British 
Islands,  exclusive  of  varieties. 

To  such  as  are  considered  by  many  persons  as  doubtful 
natives,  we  have  prefixed,  not  the  point  of  interrogation  used  to 
signify  botanical  doubts,  but  the  letters  qu. 

Ranunculacece.     Clematis  Vitalba,  a  deciduous  climber. 
Berberideae.       Berberis   vulgaris,  a  deciduous    shrub,    10  ft. 
high. 

Cistinetf.  Helianthemum  raarifolium,  surrejanum,  vulgare, 
tomentosum,  and  jooliifolium,  evergreen  prostrate  shrubs,  from 
6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height. 

Tilidcecjc.  Tilia  europae^a  qu.,  a  deciduous  tree,  50  ft.;  gran- 
difolia  (syn.  platyphylla)  qu.,  a  deciduous  tree,  50  ft.;  parvifolia, 
a  deciduous  tree,  30  ft. 

\\ypericinecE.  ^ndrosaeVnum  officinale,  a  deciduous  under- 
shrub,  4  ft. ;  //ypericum  calycinura  qu.,  an  evergreen  under- 
shrub,  1  ft. 

Kccrinece.  ^4vcer  campestre,  a  deciduous  tree,  20  ft.  high ; 
and  A.  Pseudo-Platanus  qu.,  a  deciduous  tree,  50  ft.  high. 

Celasfrinecc.  .Euonymus  europaexus,  a  deciduous  tree,  from 
15ft.  to  20ft.  high. 

I/fC*n&r.     /lex  ^/quifolium,  an  evergreen  tree,  30  ft.  high. 
Staphyledcea.      Staphylea  pinnata  qu.,  a  deciduous    shrub, 
from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high. 

*c  7 
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jRhamnus  catharticus  mas,  c.  fcem.,  deciduous 
shrubs,  from  10  ft.  to  15ft.  high;  Frangula,  a  deciduous  shrub 
retaining  its  leaves  late,  5  ft.  high. 

Leguminbste.  Cytisus  scoparius,  an  evergreen  shrub,  of  5  ft.  ; 
Genista  tinctoria,  an  evergreen  under-shrub,  of  18  inches; 
G.  pilosa,  a  prostrate  evergreen  shrub  ;  G.  anglica,  a  prostrate 
deciduous  shrub  ;  [7vlex  europaexa,  an  evergreen  shrub,  of  5  ft.  ; 
U.  nana,  an  evergreen  shrub,  of  2  ft.;  U.  stricta,  and  t/.e.fl.  pleno. 
Rosdcete.  Rosa,  cinnamomea  qu.,  rubella,  spinosissima,  in- 
voluta,  Douidna,  gracilis,  Sabim,  villosa,  tomentosa,  Sherard/, 
rubiginosa,  micrantha,  Borren,  cassia,  sarmentacea,  bractescens, 
dumetorum,  Forsterz,  hibernica,  camna,  and  systyla,  all  deci- 
duous shrubs,  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  ;  and  R.  arvensis,  a  deciduous 
trailing  shrub;  .Rabus  fruticosus,  plicatus,  ?-hamnifolius,  leu- 
costachys,  glandulosus,  nitidus,  affinis,  and  corylifolius,  all  ever- 
green trailers  ;  R.  ca?Nsius,  a  deciduous  trailer  ;  and  R.  suberectus 
and  idaexus,  deciduous  under-shrubs,  of  3  ft.  Some  more  species, 
or  reputed  species,  might  be  added  to  the  evergreen  trailers, 
from  Dr.  Lindley's  Synopsis  and  our  Hortus  Britannicus.  Poten- 
tilla  fruticosa,  a  deciduous  shrub,  above  3  ft.;  Comarum  palustre, 
a  prostrate  deciduous  under-shrub,  of  1  ft.  ;  £pirgeva  salicifolia 
qu.,  a  deciduous  under-shrub  of  3  ft. 

Pomdcetz.  Pyrus  com  munis,  Malus,  torminalis,  domestica, 
aucuparia,  and  pinnatifida,  all  deciduous  trees,  of  between  20  ft. 
and  30  ft.  ;  and  P.  ^4vria,  and  A\io,  intermedia,  deciduous  trees, 
between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  ;  Crata3xgus  Oxyaciintha,  and  Mespilus 
germanica  qu.,  deciduous  trees,  between  15ft.  and  20  ft.  ;  and 
Cotoneaster  vulgaris,  a  deciduous  shrub,  4  ft.  high. 

Amygddlea.  Cerasus  Padus  and  avium,  and  Prunus  domes- 
tica qu.,  deciduous  trees  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  ;  P.  insititia 
and  spinosa,  deciduous  shrubs  or  very  low  trees,  of  10  ft.  or 
15  ft. 

Tamariscinea.  Tamarix  gallica  qu.,  an  evergreen  shrub,  be- 
tween 5  ft.  and  10  ft.  high. 

Grossuldcea.  Rlbes  rubrum,  petrse^um,  alpinum  mas,  a.  fcem., 
nigrum,  Grossularia  qu.,  and  UVa  crispa  qu.,  all  deciduous 
under-shrubs,  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  a  wild  state. 

Araliacece.  Hedera  J^elix,  a  prostrate  and  clinging  ever- 
green shrub. 

Caprifolidcetf.  Caprifolium  italicum  qu.,  and  Periclymenum, 
deciduous  twiners  ;  Lonicenz  Xylosteum  qu.,  a  deciduous  shrub, 
10ft.  high;  Sambucus  nigra,  a  deciduous  tree,  15ft.  or  20  ft. 
high;  Viburnum  CXpulus  and  Lantana,  deciduous  shrubs  or 
very  low  trees,  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high. 

Cdrnete.  Cornus  sanguinea,  a  deciduous  shrub  or  very  low 
tree,  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high. 

Loranthdcece,  Fiscum  album  mas.,  a.  fcem.,  evergreen  para- 
sites. 
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.  Vaccintetc.  Faccinium  Myrtillus  and  uliginosum,  deciduous 
shrubs,  1  ft.  high ;  and  Fitis  idaexa,  an  evergreen  shrub,  under  a 
foot  high  ;  Oxycoccus  vulgaris,  a  prostrate  evergreen  shrub. 

TLricacete.  Calluna  vulgaris,  a  prostrate  evergreen  shrub, 
about  a  foot  in  height;  .Erica  7ctralix  cinerea,  ciliaris,  mediter- 
ranea,  Mackaidna,  and  vagans,  and  Daboe'cm  j9oliif61ia,  D.  p. 
alba,  and  caerulea,  and  Andromeda  jooliifolia,  evergreen  shrubs, 
under  a  foot  high  ;  Arbutus  t/vnedo  qu.,  an  evergreen  shrub, 
15ft.  high;  ^rctostaphylos  Uvva  ursi,  a  prostrate  evergreen 
shrub,  and  alpina,  a  prostrate  deciduous  shrub;  and  Chamaeledon 
procumbens,  a  prostrate  evergreen  shrub. 

Oledcete.  .Ligustrum  vulgare,  a  deciduous  shrub,  6  ft.  high  ; 
J^raxinus  excelsior,  a  deciduous  tree,  80  ft.  high  ;  heterophylla, 
a  deciduous  tree,  30  ft.  high. 

Apocynecz.     Finca  minor  qu.,  an  evergreen  prostrate  shrub. 

Soldnete.     Solanum  Dulcamara,  a  deciduous  trailer. 

Chenopbdece.  Chenopodium  fruticosum,  an  evergreen  shrub, 
between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  high  ;  ^'triplex  joortulacb'ides,  a  prostrate 
evergreen  shrub,  under  a  foot  in  height. 

Thymelce'ce.  Z)aphne  Laureola,  an  evergreen  shrub,  2  ft. ; 
Mezereum  qu.,  a  deciduous  shrub,  3  ft. 

^IcEagnece.  .Hippophae  ?-hamnbides  mas,  Hi.  foem.,  deciduous 
shrubs  or  very  low  trees,  15  ft. 

JLuphorbiaceae.  jEuphorbz'tf  Characias  qu.,  and  #mygdalb'ides, 
evergreen  fruticulose  shrubs,  2  ft.  high ;  and  .Suxus  semper- 
virens  qu.,  an  evergreen  tree,  from  8  ft.  to  20  ft.  high. 

Ulmdcece.  U'lmus  campestris  qu.,  a  deciduous  tree,  of  80  ft. ; 
U.  suberosa  qu.,  major  qu.,  and  montana,  deciduous  trees,  of 
40  ft.  ;  and  U.  glabra  qu.,  a  deciduous  tree,  of  60  ft. 

Cupulifertf.  Quercus  JRobur  and  sessiliflora,  deciduous  trees, 
of  80  ft. ;  Castanea  vesca  qu.,  a  deciduous  tree,  of  60  ft. ;  jpagus 
sylvatica,  a  deciduous  tree,  of  70  ft. ;  Corylus  ^vellana,  a  deci- 
duous shrub,  of  loft.;  and  Carpinus  J5etulus,  a  deciduous  tree, 
of  35  ft. 

T$etuline(Z.  ^etula  alba,  a  deciduous  tree,  of  40  ft. ;  and  B. 
nana,  a  deciduous  under-shrub,  of  2  ft. 

Salicinete.  5alix  fragilis  mas  and  fragilis  foemina,  Russell- 
idna  mas,  Russell,  foem.,  alba  mas,  a.  foem.,  alba  var.  caerulea 
mas,  a.  c.  fcem.,  deciduous  trees,  of  40  ft.  high  ;  £  triandra 
mas,  t.  fcem.,  lanceokita  mas,  1.  foem.,  pentandra  mas,  p. 
fcem.,  petiolaris  mas,  p.  foem.,  vitellina  mas,  v.  fcem.,  decipiens 
mas,  d.  fcern.,  rubra  mas,  r.  fcem.,  cinerea  mas,  c.  fcem.,  oleae- 
fcMia  mas,  o.  fcem.,  hirta  mas,  h.  fcem.,  caprea  mas,  c.  fcem., 
acuminata  mas,  a.  fcem.,  and  viminalis  mas,  v.  fcem.,  all  decidu- 
ous trees,  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  high ;  Hoffmann z'aW  mas,  H.  fcem., 
fltmygdalina  mas,  a.  foem.,  nigricans  mas,  n.  fcem.,  Borrerza?^ 
mas,  B.  foem.,  nitens  mas,  n.  fcem.,  Dava[\id?ia  mas,  D.  fcem., 
'  mas,  W,  foam.,  tetrapla  mas,  t.  foem.,  bicolor  mas, 
*c  8 
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b.  foem.,  tenuifolia  mas,  t.  foem.,  wzali folia  mas,  m.  fcem.,  pur- 
purea  mas,  p.  foem.,  Helix  mas,  H.  foem.,   Lambert/awtf  mas, 
L.  fern.,  Yorbydna  mas.,  F.  fcem.,  Crowedna  mas,   C.  foem., 

^>runifolia  mas,  p.  foem.,  venulosa  mas.,  v.  foem.,  carinata  mas, 

c.  foem.,  Stuartidna  mas,  S.  fcem.,  arenaria  mas,  a.  foem.,  lanata 
mas,  1.  foem.,  argentea  mas,  a.  fcem.,  Donidna  mas,  D.  fcem., 
aurita  mas,   a.    fcem.,   aquatica    mas,  a.  fcem.,  cotinifolia  mas, 
c.  foem.,  rupestris  mas,  r.  foem.,   Andersonidna  mas,  A.  fcem., 
'Forsteridna  mas,  F.  foem.,  sphacelata  mas,  s.  fcem.,  Smhhidna 
mas,  S.  fcem.,  and  stipularis  mas,  s.  fcem.,  all  deciduous  shrubs, 
from  3ft.  to  15ft.  high;  jshylicaefolia  mas,  p.  fcem.,  uacciniifolia 
mas,  v.  fcem.,    Myrsinites    mas,    M.    fcem.,  Dicksonidna  mas, 
D.  fcem.,  arbuscula  mas,  a.  fcem.,  livida  mas,  1.  fcem.,  glauca  mas, 
g.  fcem.,  fusca  mas,  f.  fcem.,  incubacea  mas,  i.  fcem.,  and  ros- 
marinifolia  mas,  r.  fcem.,  all  deciduous,  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  high ; 
herbacea  mas,  h.  fcem.,  reticulata   mas,  r.  fcem.,  fce'tida  mas, 
f.  fcem.,  repens  mas,  r.  fcem.,  and  prostrata  mas,  p.  foem.,  pro- 
strate deciduous  shrubs,  under  a  foot  in  height.     Nearly  the 
whole  grow  in  moist  ground.     Populus  alba  qu.  mas,  a.  foem., 
tremula  mas,  t.  fcem.,  nigra  mas,  n.  fcem.;  and  canescens  mas, 
c.  fcem.,  deciduous  trees,  from  40ft.  to  60ft.  high. 

Myricetf.  Myrica  Gale  mas,  G.  fcem.,  deciduous  shrubs,  2  ft. 
high. 

Coniferce.  Pinus  sylvestris,  an  evergreen  tree,  from  60  ft.  to 
80  ft.  high ;  Taxus  baccata  mas,  b.  fcem.,  and  var.  hibernica, 
evergreen  trees,  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high  ;  ,/uniperus  communis  mas, 
c.  fcem.,  evergreen  shrubs,  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  high ;  nana  mas, 
n.  fcem.,  prostrate  evergreen  shrubs. 

"Eonp&rea.  JEftnpetruin  nigrum  mas,  n.  fcem.,  evergreen 
prostrate  shrubs. 

Smilacea.  Ruscus  aculeatus  mas,  a.  fcem.,  and  var.  laxus, 
evergreen  shrubs,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high. 

In  estimating  the  heights  of  these  trees  and  shrubs,  we  have 
supposed  them  to  be  growing  in  their  natural  and  ordinary 
habitats.  Under  culture,  or  even  in  a  wild  state  under  favourable 
circumstances,  many  of  them  would  grow  higher,  particularly 
the  roses,  the  willows,  and  the  fruticulose  plants.  The  number 
of  the  latter  might  have  been  increased,  by  adding  the  car- 
nation, the  pink,  &c.,  which,  even  as  indigenous  plants,  are 
certainly  as  much  fruticulose  as  Euphorbia  Characias,  or  E. 
amygdaloides. 

The  above  enumeration  includes  71  genera,  and  about  200 
species,  nearly  100  of  which  are  willows,  roses,  and  brambles; 
and  these  species  are  comprised  in  37  groups  or  natural  orders. 
In  greater  detail,  they  are  :  — 

27  deciduous  trees,  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height. 

28  deciduous  trees,  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height. 

1  evergreen  tree,  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft,  the  Scotch  pine. 
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3  evergreen  trees,  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.,  the  box,  the  yew,  and 
the  holly. 

65  deciduous  shrubs,  and  very  low  trees,  from  5  ft.  to  18  ft.; 
including  21  roses  and  32  willows. 

26  deciduous  shrubs,  from  1  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  including  6  roses 
and  10  willows. 

5  evergreen  shrubs,  from  5  ft.  to  15  ft. 

7  evergreen  shrubs,  from  1  ft.  to  5  ft. 
1  evergreen  climber,  the  ivy. 

1  deciduous  climber,  the  clematis. 

2  deciduous  twiners,  honeysuckles. 

8  evergreen  trailers,  brambles. 

3  deciduous  trailers  ;    the  .Rosa  arvensis,  the  6'olanum  Dul- 
camara, and  the  jRubus  caevsius. 

13  evergreen  shrubs,  or  fruticulose  plants,  from  6  in.  to, 
1  ft.  in  height ;  such  as  the  Faccinium  Fitis  idaeva,  the  ericas, 
Andromeda  poliifolia,  &c. 

10  deciduous  shrubs,  or  fruticulose  plants,  from  3  in.  to 
1  ft.  in  height ;  such  as  Comarum  palustre,  Faccinium  Myrtillus, 
Salix  reticulata,  prostrata,  &c. 

SECT.  II.     Of  the  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  introduced  into  the 

British  Isles. 

IF  wild  plants  are  said  to  follow  those  animals  to  which  they 
supply  food,  cultivated  plants  are  the  followers  of  man  in  a  state 
of  civilisation.  In  all  cases  of  taking  possession  of  a  new  country, 
the  first  step  of  the  settlers  has  been  to  introduce  those  vege- 
tables which,  in  their  own  country,  they  knew  to  be  the  most 
productive  of  human  food;  because  the  natural  resource  of 
man  for  subsistence  is  the  ground.  In  all  temperate  climates, 
the  plants  of  necessity  may  be  considered  to  be  the  cereal  grasses 
and  the  edible  roots.  Trees,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  bear 
edible  fruit,  are  not  introduced  till  a  considerable  period  after- 
wards ;  because  all  new  and  uncivilised  countries  abound  in 
forests  of  timber.  It  can  only  be  when  this  timber  becomes 
scarce,  or  when  wealth  and  taste  have  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  create  a  desire  for  new  trees  as  objects  of  curiosity, 
that  the  practice  takes  place  of  cultivating  indigenous  trees,  or 
of  introducing  new  ones.  Hence  we  find  that,  in  England,  all 
the  timber  required  for  the  purposes  of  construction  and  fuel 
was  obtained  from  the  native  forests  and  copses,  till  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  this  reign  and  the  next,  Holinshed 
informs  us  that  plantations  of  trees  began  to  be  made  for  pur- 
poses of  utility ;  and  we  find,  in  the  same  reign,  that  attention 
began  to  be  paid  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  foreign  countries, 
and  that  some  few,  even  at  that  earlj  period  in  the  history  of 
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British  tree  culture,  began  to  be  introduced  into  our  gardens,  as 
objects  of  rarity  and  value. 

The  ornamental  trees,  or  the  trees  of  curiosity,  that  would  first 
be  introduced  into  any  country  after  those  that  recommended 
themselves  by  their  fruit  or  their  medicinal  virtues,  would  be 
such  as  were  generally  planted  about  houses  and  in  gardens, 
or  such  as  bore  conspicuous  seeds.  Hence  the  cypress,  the  bay, 
the  box,  the  elm,  the  lime,  and  the  plane,  as  being  domestic 
shrubs  and  trees ;  and  the  chestnut,  the  ilex,  the  walnut,  and  the 
pine,  as  being  trees  with  conspicuous  seeds,  would,  we  may  sup- 
pose, be  those  that  were  first  brought  over  by  the  Romans,  or 
by  the  heads  of  religious  houses,  ambassadors,  or  travellers. 

In  tracing  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  into  this  country, 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  first  collect 
such  notices  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  period  from 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  to  the  end  of  the 
15th  century;  and,  next,  take  in  succession  the  16th,  1 7th, 
18th,  and  19th  centuries. 


SUBSECT.  1.  Of  the  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  introduced  into  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  End  of  the  15tk 
Century. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Romans  introduced 
most  of  our  cultivated  vegetables  and  fruits.  Some  curious 
proofs  of  this  are  occasionally  found  in  the  springing  up  of 
Italian  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruins  of  Roman  villas, 
where  ground,  which  had  long  remained  in  a  state  of  rest,  had 
been  turned  over  in  search  of  antiquities.  Though,  as  far  as  we 
vknow,  no  trees  or  shrubs  of  Italy  have  sprung  up  in  this  manner 
from  dormant  seeds ;  yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  some 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Romans  would  be  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  their  governors  and  generals,  most  of  whom,  it  is 
understood,  must  have  been  practically  acquainted  with  hus- 
bandry. Such  trees  would  not  only  be  interesting  to  them  as 
reminding  them  of  their  native  country,  but  they  would  serve 
to  decorate  and  distinguish  their  residences,  and  command  the 
admiration  of  the  Roman  army  and  of  the  natives. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  22.),  that  most  of 
our  fruit  trees,  and  in  all  probability  the  plane,  chestnut,  walnut, 
lime,  elm,  and  box,  were  introduced  by  the  Romans.  Many  trees 
and  shrubs  introduced  by  the  Romans,  or  by  the  monks  of  the 
middle  ages,  may  have  been  afterwards  lost;  because  this  is, 
sooner  or  later,  the  case  with  all  neglected  plants  that  are  placed 
in  a  climate  which  will  not  enable  them  to  ripen  their  seeds. 

In  the  9th  century,  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  some 
exertions  appear  to  have  been  made  in  France  for  the  extension 
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of  orchards;  but  nothing  has  reached  us  respecting  the  barren 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  of  that  period,  either  in  France  or 
England. 

In  the  tenth  century,  monasteries  and  other  religious  esta- 
blishments began  to  abound  in  the  country ;  and  the  monks  and 
clergy,  who  were  their  principal  occupants,  were  generally  either 
natives  of  foreign  countries,  or  had  been  educated  in  Italy.  The 
occupants  of  monasteries  have,  in  all  times,  been  attached  to 
gardening;  and,  among  the  plants  which  those  of  Britain  pro- 
bably introduced  from  Italy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fruit 
trees  were  included,  and  probably,  also,  some  trees  of  ornament, 
and  shrubs.  The  sweet  bay  and  the  arbutus,  if  they  were  not 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  were,  in  all  probability,  brought 
over  by  the  monks.  It  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Walker  (Essays 
on  Nat.  Hist.\  that  some  trees  and  shrubs  were  introduced  from 
the  Holy  Land  during  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  and  one  of 
these,  he  thinks,  was  the  English  elm.  In  the  dispute  already 
noticed  (p.  23.),  between  Daines  Barrington  and  Dr.  Ducarel, 
on  the  question  of  the  sweet  chestnut  being  indigenous,  the 
latter  refers  to  a  record,  dated  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  by 
which  the  Earl  of  Hereford  grants  to  Flexby  Abbey  the  tithe 
of  all  his  chestnuts  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  It  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  chestnut,  being  so  productive  of  human  food 
in  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  would  be  introduced  by 
them,  wherever  they  went,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  trees. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  the  apple  appears  to 
have  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Norfolk.  In  the  6th  of 
King  John  (1205),  Robert  de  Evermere  was  found  to  hold  his 
lordship  of  liedham  and  Stokesly,  in  Norfolk,  by  petty  serjeantry, 
the  paying  of  200  pearmains,  and  4  hogsheads  (modios)  of  wine 
made  of  pearmains,  into  the  exchequer,  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  yearly.  (Blomjielcrs  Norfolk,  ii.  242.  4to  edit.,  1810.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  the  rose  appears  to- 
ll a ve  been  not  only  known,  but  in  extensive  cultivation.  Sir 
William  Clopton  granted  to  Thomas  Smyth  a  piece  of  ground 
called  Dokmedwein  Haustede,  for  the  annual  payment  of  a  rose,, 
at  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  to  Sir  William  and  his 
heirs,  in  lieu  of  all  services,  dated  at  Haustede,  on  Sunday  next 
before  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  3  Henry  IV.  (14-02).  (Cullum's 
Hawsted,  p.  117.) 

In  explanation  of  this  deed,  it  may  first  be  observed  that 
ancient  deeds  are  often  dated  on  a  Sunday,  being  executed  in 
churches  or  churchyards,  for  the  greater  notoriety :  in  the 
second  place,  the  rose  was  then  in  much  more  extensive  use  in 
cultivated  society  than  it  is  now,  when  its  place  is  partly  occu- 
pied by  the  great  variety  of  other  flowers  now  in  cultivation. 
The  demand  for  roses  formerly  was  so  great,  that  bushels  of 
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them  were  frequently  paid  by  vassals  to  their  lords,  both  in 
France  and  England.  The  single  rose  paid  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment was  the  diminutive  representation  of  a  bushel  of  roses ;  as 
a  single  peppercorn,  which  is  still  a  reserved  rent,  is  of  a  pound 
of  peppercorns,  a  payment  originally  of  some  worth,  descending 
by  degrees  to  a  mere  formality.  (Histoire  de  la  Vie  privee  des 
Francois,  ii.  221.,  and  Cullum's  Hawsted,  117,  118.) 

The  well-known  story  of  the  quarrel  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
about  1450,  which  gave  rise  to  the  distinctions  of  the  white  and 
red  rose  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  is  in  unison  with 
the  foregoing  authorities. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  parks  for  hunting  became 
common  in  England,  and  bushes  in  gardens  were  clipped ;  but 
we  have  no  evidence  that  in  either  case  foreign  trees  or  shrubs 
were  made  use  of;  unless,  with  Daines  Barrington,  we  reckon 
the  yew  tree  as  such.  The  yew  is  mentioned  in  these  times  as 
subjected  to  the  topiary  operations  of  the  gardener ;  and  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  it  was  then  reckoned  one  of  the  princi- 
pal garden  shrubs,  and  almost  the  only  evergreen  one.  The 
trees  of  the  parks  were,  in  all  probability,  wholly  indigenous> 
and  were  left  to  propagate  themselves,  by  shedding  their  seeds 
among  rough  herbage  ;  and  the  extent  of  surface  they  covered 
was  allowed  to  be  curtailed  by  deer  and  other  animals,  or  to  ex- 
tend itself,  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  pasture. 

Of  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at 
this  remote  period,  scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  James  I.  is 
said  to  have  been  an  amateur  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  have  been 
fond  of  gardens,  and  of  grafting  fruit  trees.  James  III.  had 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  Castle ;  and  the  pear 
trees  and  chestnuts,  which  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Scotland 
at  that  period,  may  have  been  introduced  from  France,  with 
which  country  Scotland  was  then,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, on  intimate  terms,  or  by  the  Roman  clergy.  Dr.  Walker 
mentions  a  sweet  chestnut  at  Finhaven  in  Forfarshire,  which,  in 
1 760,  was  conjectured  to  be  upwards  of  500  years  old,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest  planted  tree  in  Scot- 
land. (Essays,  p.  29.) 

Still  less  is  known  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs  into  Ireland.  The  arbutus  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
indigenous;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  England,  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, it  was  called  the  Irish  arbutus.  By  others,  however, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Killarney  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Finnian,  who  founded  the  abbey  of  that  name  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  in  the  6th  century. 
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SUBSECT.  2.     Of  the  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  introduced  into  Britain 
in  the  \6th  Century. 

THERE  is  no  record  which  throws  any  light  on  the  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  into  England  previously  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Fitzherbert,  in  1523,  wrote  on  planting 
and  preserving  trees  for  timber  and  fuel ;  and  Googe,  who 
translated  Heresbachius  in  1578,  notices  the  same  subjects.  In 
Turner's  Names  of  Herbes  in  1548,  the  trees  mentioned  are,  the 
almond,  the  apricot,  the  pomegranate,  Cistus  salviaefolius,  rose- 
mary, thyme,  white  jasmine,  £partium  yunceum,  the  fig,  the 
oriental  plane,  the  elm,  the  sweet  bay,  the  common  black  mul- 
berry, the  stone  pine,  the  spruce  fir,  the  Cupressus  sempervirens, 
and  the  savin.  In  his  PIcrbal  of  1562,  he  adds  the  peach,  the 
walnut,  and  the  rue.  In  1568  he  adds  the  lavender.  It  appears 
that  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  were  not  altogether  neglected 
in  the  royal  gardens,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  since,  in  a 
survey  of  the  royal  palace  at  Nonsuch,  in  Surrey,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  there  were,  in  the  wilderness,  lilacs,  lime  trees, 
yews,  junipers,  and  hollies.  L'Obel,  who  published  his  Adver- 
saria in  1570,  includes  the  Jasminum  fruticans,  the  Pistacia 
officinarum,  and  the  Genista  *Sc6rpius,  among  his  woody  plants. 
Tusser,  in  1573,  mentions  the  quince  and  the  Damask  rose. 
Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  is  said  by  Fuller  to  have  intro- 
duced the  German  tamarisk,  about  the  year  1 560 ;  but,  according 
to  Camden  and  Hakluyt,  better  authorities,  about  1582.  Grindal 
was  visited  at  Fulham  by  the  queen,  who  complained  that  the 
bishop  had  so  surrounded  his  house  with  trees,  that  she  could 
not  enjoy  the  prospect  from  her  chamber  windows.  Such  ex- 
cellent grapes  were  produced  at  Fulham  by  this  prelate,  that 
some  were  sent  every  year  to  the  queen.  (Strype's  Life  of 
Grindal.) 

Wimbledon  House,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas  Cecil 
in  1588,  and  surveyed  by  order  of  the  parliament  in  1649,  was 
celebrated  for  its  gardens  and  trees.  In  the  several  gardens, 
which  consisted  of  mazes,  wildernesses,  knots,  alleys,  &c.,  are 
mentioned  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees,  and  some  shrubs,  par- 
ticularly "  a  faire  bay  tree,"  valued  at  I/.,  and  "  one  very  faire 
tree,  called  the  Irish  arbutis,  very  lovely  to  look  upon,  and 
worth  \L  105."  (Lysons,  i.  397.)  Gerard,  the  first  edition  of  whose 
Catalogue  is  dated  1596,  appears  to  have  had  several  foreign  trees 
and  shrubs  in  his  garden  in  Holborn;  and,  among  others, 
althaea  frutex,  the  laburnum,  the  Judas  tree,  six  different  kinds 
of  roses,  the  laurustinus,  the  Z)iospyros  .Lotus,  the  white  mul- 
berry, the  nettle  tree,  the  pinaster,  the  arbor  vitae,  the  yucca, 
and  several  others,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  below. 
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Gerard  mentions  having  planted  Philtyrea  serrata  in  the  Earl 
of  Essex's  garden  at  Barn  Elms.  (Herbal,  edit.  3597,  p.  1210.) 
Gough  (Brit.  Topog.,  p.  61.)  says,  that,  before  the  year  1597, 
Gerard  had  1100  different  plants  and  trees  in  cultivation. 
Tradescant  is  said  by  Gough  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Gerard,  but  he  appears  rather  to  belong  to  the  17th  century. 
The  only  nursery  which  we  read  of  as  existing  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury is  that  of  Corbet,  otherwise  called  Poynter,  the  father  of 
Bishop  Corbet,  at  Twickenham,  mentioned  by  Sir  Hugh  Plat 
and  by  Ben  Jonson.  Gerard  says  that  "  Richard  Poynter  was  a 
most  cunning  and  curious  grafter  and  planter  of  all  manner  of 
rare  plants  at  Twickenham."  (Herb.,  1597,  p.  1269.) 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Raleigh  brought  over  any  hardy 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  did  so,  as  he  introduced  the  cherry  tree  into  Ireland,  and 
his  manor  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  is  said  to  have  been 
magnificently  embellished  with  woods  and  gardens.  Coker, 
author  of  a  Survey  of  Dorsetshire,  published  in  1732,  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  says  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  built  in  "  the  parke"  adjoining  the  old 
castle  "  a  most  fine  house,  which  hee  beautified  with  orchardes, 
gardens,  and  groves  of  much  varietie  and  great  delight;  soethat, 
whether  that  you  consider  the  pleasantnesse  of  the  seate,  the 
goodnesse  of  the  soyle,  or  the  other  delicacies  belonging  unto 
it,  it  rests  unparalleled  by  anie  in  those  partes."  (p.  124.) 

The  park  of  Sherborne,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Digby,  one  of  whom 
altered  the  house,  and  employed  Brown  to  lay  out  the  grounds. 
The  centre  part  of  the  former  mansion,  which  was  built  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  still  exists,  and  bears  his  arms,  and  the  date 
1574-  over  the  windows.  In  the  park  there  is  a  grove,  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  Sir  Walter,  which  still  retains  his  name. 
(Beauties  of  England,  fyc.,  Dorsetshire,  p.  4-38.) 

Wre  can  state  nothing  respecting  the  introduction  of  foreign 
trees  into  Scotland  or  Ireland  during  this  century. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  into  England  during  the 
16th  century,  and  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  introduced, 
cultivated,  or  recorded  (the  names  of  the  latter  being  included  in 
parentheses),  according  to  the Hortus Kewensis,  are  as  follow:  — 

1548.         Z/aurus  nobilis  Italy  (Turner) 

£partiuinjunceum  S.  of  Eu.  Lord  Cob  ham 

^mygdalus  communis  Barbary  (Turner) 

Puiiica  Granatum  S.  ofEu.  Syon  Garden 

^rmeniaca  vulgaris  Levant  (Turner) 

Jasminum  officinale  East  Indies  (Turner) 

Tfosmarinus  officinalis  South  of  Europe    (Turner) 
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1548.          Thymus  vulgaris 

//yssopus  officinal  is 
Artemisia  yfbiotanum 

1518  or  before.  Mbrus  nigra 
JFfcus  Carica 
Platan  us  orientalis 

1548  or  before.  Pin  us  Pinea 
^4vbies  excclsa 
Juniper  us  £ibina 
Cupressus  sempervirens 

1551.          Clstus  salviaefolius 

1562.         7?uta  graveolens 
Persica  vulgaris 
Persica  laeVis 
Satweja  montana 
Juglans  regia 
Juniperus  lamariscifolia 

1568.  Colutea  arborescens 
Lavandula  Spica  and  la- 

tifolia 

1569.  Clematis  Viticella 

1570.  Pistacia  officinarum 
Genista  sagittalis 
Genista  iScorpius 
Ononis  rotundifolia 
Santolina  squarrosa 
Jasmin  urn  fruticans 
^itex  ^f'gnus  castus 
ZJ'phedra  distachya 

1573.          Posa  damascena 
Cydonia  vulgaris 
Santolina  Chamaecyparis- 
sus 

1581.  Qiiercus /"lex 

1582.  Tamarix  germanica 
1596.          Clematis  pedicellata 

Clematis  cirrhosa 
Clematis  Flammula 
Cistus  incanns 
/hibiscus  syriacus 
Cytisus  Z/aburnum 
^Cytisus  alpnuis 
Cytisus  spinosus 
Coronida  E'merus 
Medicago  arborea 
Cercis  «Siliquastrum 
726sa  centilolia 
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South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Italy  (Turner) 

South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Levant  (Turner) 

S.  of  Europe  Richmond 
North  of  Europe  (Turner) 
South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Candia  Syon  Garden 

S.  of  Eu,  Syon  Garden 
South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Persia  (Turner) 

Persia  (Turner) 

South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Persia  (Turner) 

South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
France  (Turner) 

South  of  Europe     (Turner) 

Spain  Hugh  Morgan 

Levant  Gray 

Germany  (Turner) 

South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Switzerland  Hugh  Morgan 
S.  of  Eu.  Hugh  Morgan 
South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Sicily  (Turner) 

France  UObel 

Levant  (Tusser) 

Austria  (Tusser) 

South  of  Europe      (Tusser) 

S.  of  France  Whitehall  Gar. 

Germany    Archbp.  Grindal 

Majorca  Gerard 

Spain  Gerard 

France  Gerard 

South  of  Europe  Gerard 

Syria  Gerard 

Continent  of  Eu.  Gerard 

Continent  of  Eu.  Gerard 

South  of  Europe  Gerard 

France  Gerard 

Italy  Gerard 

South  of  Europe  Gerard 

South  of  Europe  Gerard 
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1596- 


1597. 


lutea 
7?6sa  moschata 
7?osa  cinnamomea 
7?osa  provincial  is 
.Rosa  gallica 
Amelancliier  vulgaris 
Plantago  Cynops 
Paliiirus  aculeatus 
72hus  Cbriaria 
Lonicera  alpigena 
Corn  us  mas 

Philadelphia  coronarius 
Tenoria  fruticosa 
iSambucus  racemosa 
Viburnum  Tlnus 
Fiburnum  T.  lucida 
Viburnum  T.  stricta 
Artemisia  iSantonica 
ZMospyros  Lotus 
Salvia  triloba 
Phlomis    fruticosa   and 

lanata 

Satureja  capitata 
Morus  alba 
Celtis  australis 
Pinus  Pinaster 
JTiuja  occidental  is 
Yucca  gloriosa 
12uscus  hypoglossum 
Tfosa  alba 

Cerasus  Chamaecerasus 
Lonicera  nigra 
Syringa  vulgaris 


Germany 

Barbary 

France 

France 

France 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

Switzerland 

Austria 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

Spain 

South  of  Europe 

Siberia 

Italy 

South  of  Europe 

Spain 

Levant 

China 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

North  America 

North  America 

Italy 

Crimea 

Austria 


Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
(Miller) 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 

Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 


Switzerland 

Persia,  or  probably  Hun- 
gary, of  which  country  it  has  been  lately  discovered 
to  be  also  a  native  (Bot.  Mag.,  3278.,  and  Gard. 
Mag.,  ix.  706.)  Gerard 

Phillyrea  angustifolia,  and  the  varieties,  media,  virgzita, 
pendula,  oleaefolia,  /igustrifolia,  lae\is,  z'licifolia, 
latifolia,  and  obliqua  S.  of  Eu.  Earl  of  Essex 
Periploca  gra?vca  Syria  Gerard 

South  of  Europe        Gerard 
Italy  Gerard 

Spain  Gerard 


Salvia  officinalis 
5tyrax  officinale 
Daphne  Gnidium 


It  will  be  observed,  from  the  foregoing  list,  that  the  date  of 
the  first  introduction,  or  rather,  that  of  the  first  mention  made 
in  books,  of  foreign  woody  plants  in  England,  is  1548,  when 
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sixteen  were  introduced.  Among  these  were  the  sweet  bay,  the 
almond,  the  apricot,  the  pomegranate,  the  mulberry,  the  pla- 
tanus,  the  stone  pine,  the  common  spruce  fir,  the  cypress,  anU 
the  savin  juniper.  The  names  of  the  introducers,  or  first  cul- 
tivators, are  almost  entirely  unknown,  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  plants  named  at  this  early  period  had  been  in 
the  country  many  years  previously;  some  of  them,  as  the  rose- 
mary, the  thyme,  the  southernwood,  the  sweet  bay,  the  apricot, 
&c.,  possibly  from  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  or,  at  all  events, 
from  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  religious  houses  in 
England.  Among  these  plants,  there  are  only  two  from  ultra- 
European  countries :  the  almond,  from  Barbary ;  and  the  jas- 
mine, from  the  East  Indies. 

From  1551  to  1596,  during  the  reign  of  Mary  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  twenty-four  plants  were  first 
recorded,  among  which  were  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  and  the 
walnut,  from  Persia ;  and  the  damask  rose,  the  quince,  and  the 
Quercus  /vlex.  The  names  of  the  introducers  are  not  known, 
with  few  exceptions ;  such  as  that  of  Hugh  Morgan,  apothecary 
to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Gray,  a  London  apothecary,  mentioned  by 
L'Obel ;  L'Obel,  a  Fleming,  who  was  afterwards  botanist  to 
James  I.;  and  Dr.  Grindal,  who  was  bishop  of  London,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  York  and  Canterbury,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  From  1596  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  forty-six  different  species  were  introduced,  and  upwards 
of  thirty  of  these  were  first  recorded  by  Gerard.  Among  these 
were,  the  English  and  Scotch  laburnums,  the  althaea  frutex,  the 
Judas  tree ;  the  musk,  the  yellow  and  the  hundred-leaved  roses ; 
the  cotoneaster,  Christ's  thorn,  Corn  us  mas,  the  common  syringa, 
the  laurustinus,  the  lilac,  and  the  phillyrea.  Most  of  these  are 
from  the  continent  and  south  of  Europe ;  and  there  are,  in  this 
period,  also,  the  arbor  vitas  and  the  yucca,  from  North  America. 

Thus,  the  total  number  of  foreign  woody  plants  which  are 
known  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Britain  during  the  16th  cen- 
tury is  only  eighty-four,  exclusive  of  two  varieties  of  the  lau- 
rustinus, and  nine  of  the  phillyrea. 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  all  the  persons  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  these  plants ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  merit  of  the  first 
cultivation  of  the  greater  part  of  them  belongs  decidedly  to 
Gerard. 

John  Gerard,  Pulteney  informs  us,  was  born  at  Nantwich  in 
Cheshire,  in  1545,  educated  as  a  surgeon,  and  patronised  in 
London  by  Lord  Burleigh,  who  had  at  that  time  the  best  col- 
lection of  plants  in  the  kingdom.  Gerard  superintended  this 
nobleman's  garden,  which  was  in  the  Strand ;  Gerard  himself 
living  in  Hoi  born,  where  he  had  a  physic  garden,  considered 
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to  be  at  that  time  the  most  remarkable  in  England  for  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  productions.  This  garden  appears  by 
the  old  maps  to  have  been  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  be- 
tween what  is  now  Ely  Place,  and  what  was  formerly  the  Fleet 
River,  but  what  is  now  called  Field  Lane,  the  stream  being 
arched  over.  Gerard  appears  to  have  practised  as  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary,  supplying  his  prescriptions  from  his  garden. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  are 
his  Catalogue  and  his  Herbal.  The  first  edition  of  the  former  is 
dedicated  to  Lord  Burleigh,  and  the  second  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  It  enumerates  nearly  1100  sorts  of  plants,  of  foreign 
and  domestic  growth,  all  of  which  (as  attested  by  L'Obel)  were 
to  be  found  in  his  garden  in  Holborn.  Gerard  died  about  the 
year  1607,  highly  respected  by  the  college  of  physicians  and  by 
all  his  contemporaries. 

SUBSECT.  3.     Of  the  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  introduced  into  Britain 
in  the  \7th  Century. 

TRADESCANT  appears  to  have  come  to  England  towards  the 
end  of  the  preceding  century.  Wood  says  he  was  a  Dutchman  ; 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Lord  Treasurer  Salisbury,  Lord 
Wootton,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  that,  about  1629, 
he  obtained  the  title  of  gardener  to  Charles  I.  He  is  said  to 
have  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  to  have  gone  into 
Barbary,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  in  quest 
of  plants  and  natural  curiosities.  He  had  a  garden  at  Lambeth, 
and  a  museum  there  ;  in  the  former  of  which  he  cultivated  many 
plants,  and,  as  appears  by  a  Catalogue  published  by  his  son,  in 
16.56,  some  trees  and  shrubs.  Tradescant' s  garden  and  mu- 
seum were  probably  not  commenced  till  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  service  of  private  noblemen,  and  entered  into  that  of 
the  king,  which  would  give  its  origin  about  1630.  Trades- 
cant's  son  travelled  in  Virginia,  and  introduced  various  new 
plants  from  that  country.  Tradescant,  senior,  died  about  1652. 
Tradescant's  garden  was  visited,  in  1749,  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
and  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  William  Watson,  F.R.S. ;  but  at  that 
distant  period  they  found  very  few  trees.  Among  these,  how- 
ever, were  Schubertza  disticha,  RobimVz  Pseud-acacia;  jRhamnus 
catharticus,  about  20  ft.  high,  and  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter;  an 
^ristolochia,  and  several  mulberry  trees.  (Phil.  Trans.  Abr., 
x.  740.)  These  were  but  a  few  of  the  species  of  trees  cultivated 
by  Tradescant;  as  appears  by  the  Catalogue  published  by 
his  son,  and  by  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

From  a  memorandum  by  Dr.  Gray,  in  his  copy  of  the  Horti 
Rcgii  Hamptoniensis,  &c.,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  we  learn 
that  many  of  the  plants  enumerated  in  that  catalogue  were 
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brought  from  Soesdyke  in  Holland,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Bentinck, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Portland.  The  gardens  of  Holland  were 
at  that  time  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  great  introducer  of  foreign  trees  in  this  century  was  Dr. 
Compton,  who  was  the  bishop  of  London  from  1675  to  1713, 
and  who  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  all  that 
has  since  been  done  in  this  -branch  of  rural  improvement. 
Bishop  Compton  was  the  youngest  son  of  Spencer,  Earl  of 
Northampton;  he  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1674-,  and 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  London  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  a  zealous  protestant  and  a  most  excellent  man.  He 
lived  a  retired  life  at  Fulham,  attending  to  his  episcopal  duties 
and  to  his  garden. 

In  the  32d  book  of  Ray's  Historia  Plantarum,  written  in  1686, 
in  which  he  treats  of  plants  imperfectly  known,  there  is  a  chapter 
on  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  saw  in  the  garden  of 
Bishop    Compton   at   Fulham.     Among  these  are  enumerated 
the  tulip  tree,  the  magnolia,    the  sassafras,   the  tree   angelica 
( Aralia  spinosa),  the  hickory,  the  box  elder,  the  liquidambar,  the 
Constantinople  nut,  some  species  of  CrataeNgus,  some  of  Jfthus, 
some  of  Cornus,  and  some  of  jf triplex.     Bishop  Compton  died 
in  1713,  at  the  age  of  81  years.     His  garden  was  visited  by  Sir 
William  Watson  in  1751,  48  years  after  his  death;  and  he  gave 
the  following  account  of  this    bishop  and   his    garden   to   the 
Royal  Society:  —  "Dr.  Henry  Compton,"  he  observes,  "planted 
a  greater  variety  of  curious  exotic  plants  and  trees,  than  had  at 
that  time  been  collected  in   any  garden  in  England.     This  ex- 
cellent prelate  presided  over  the  see  of  London  from  the  year 
1675  to  1713  ;  during  which  time,  by  means  of  a  large  corre- 
spondence with  the  principal  botanists  of  Europe  and  America, 
he  introduced  into  England  a  great  number  of  plants,  but  more 
especially  trees,  which   had   never  been   seen  here   before,  and 
described  by  no  author ;    and  in  the  cultivation  of  these   (as  we 
are  informed  by  the  late  most  ingenious  Mr.  Ray)   he  agreeably 
spent  such   part   of    his  time   as  could  most   conveniently  be 
spared   from   his  other  more  arduous  occupations.     From  this 
prelate's  goodness,  in  permitting,  with  freedom,  persons  curious 
in  botany  to  visit  his   garden,  and  see  therein  what  was  to  be 
found  nowhere  else;  and  from  his  zeal  in  propagating  botanical 
knowledge,   by  readily  communicating    to   others,    as    well   to 
foreigners  as  to  our  own   countrymen,  such  plants  and  seeds  as 
he  was  in  possession  of,  his  name  is  mentioned  with  the  greatest 
encomiums  by  the  botanical  writers  of  his  time;  viz.,  by  Hermann, 
Ray,  Plukenet,  and  others.     As  this  prelate's  length  of  life  and 
continuance  in  the  see  of  London  were    remarkable,  so  we  find 
the  botanists,  who  wrote  after  Mr.  Ray,  most  frequently  men- 
tioning in  their  works  the  new  accessions  of  treasures  to  this 
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garden;  and  of  this  you  meet  with  a  great  variety  of  examples  in 
the  treatises  of  Dr.  Plukenet,  Hermann,  and  Commelyn.  Botani- 
cal much  more  even  than  other  worldly  affairs  are  subject  to 
great  fluctuations,  and  this  arises  not  only  from  the  natural 
decay  of  vegetables,  and  their  being  injured  by  the  variety  of 
seasons,  but  also  from  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  them.  So,  here,  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Compton, 
all  the  green- house  plants  and  more  tender  exotic  trees  were,  as 
I  am  informed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  given  to  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Earl  Tylney  at  Wanstead.  And  as  the  successors 
of  this  bishop  in  the  see  of  London  were  more  distinguished 
for  their  piety  and  learning  than  for  their  zeal  in  the  promotion 
of  natural  knowledge,  the  curiosities  of  this  garden  were  not 
attended  to,  but  left  to  the  management  of  ignorant  persons ; 
so  that  many  of  the  hardy  exotic  trees,  however  valuable,  were 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  more  ordinary  productions  of  the 
kitchen-garden."  (Phil.  Trans.,  xlvii.  243.) 

Collinson,  speaking  of  Bishop  Robinson,  Dr.  Compton's  suc- 
cessor, says,  he  was  a  man  of  "  no  such  taste"  as  Bishop  Comp- 
ton. "  He  allowed  his  gardener  to  sell  what  he  pleased,  and 
often  spoiled  what  he  could  not  otherwise  dispose  of.  Many 
fine  trees,  come  to  great  maturity,  were  cut  down,  to  make  room 
for  produce  for  the  table.  Furber  of  Kensington,  and  Gray  of 
Fulham,  augmented  their  collections  from  this  source,  with 
plants  not  otherwise  to  be  procured." 

The  following  are  the  principal  trees  and  shrubs  which  Sir 
William  Watson  found  in  the  bishop's  garden  in  1751  :~ 

Kcennea.  A^cer  rubrum,  j^latanoides ;  Negundo  /raxini- 
folium. 

Hippocastanece.     Pav/a  rubra. 

Terebinthdcece.     Pistacia  officinarunv-Rhus  typhina. 

Leguminbsa.  Robin/a  Pseud- Acacia,  Gleditsch/a  triacanthos, 
Cytisus  alpinus,  Cercis  £iliquastrum. 

hmygdalecc.     Cerasus  Laurocerasus. 

Pomdcete.     Mespilusjsrunifolia? 

"Eaicdcete.     Arbutus  LTnedo. 

TLbendcece.     .Diospyros  virginiana. 

OZedcex.  (7rnus  europaeva,  rotundi folia ;  Syringa  persica 
var.  laciniata. 

\^aurine(E.     Zaurus  Benzoin. 

\3lmace(E.     Celtis. 

luglandea.     Juglans  nigra. 

CupulifercE.     Quercus  Suber,  Tlex,  &lba;  Corylus  rostrata? 

Conifers.  C^drus  Libani,  Z/arix  europaesa;  Pinus  Pinea, 
Pinaster;  ^fbies  Picea;  Cupressus,  the  male  cypress,  the 
female  cypress ;  Jimiperus  virginiana. 

Smildcea.     J^uscus  hypoglossum,  racemosus. 
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These  articles  belong  to  15  orders,  or  natural  groups,  and  in- 
clude 34-  trees  and  shrubs. 

A  survey  of  the  old  trees  at  Fulham  Palace  was  made  by 
Lysons  in  1793,  and  again  in  1809,  and  published  in  Lysons's 
Environs  of  London ;  by  which  it  appears  that  several  of  the 
trees  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Watson  were  still  in  existence, 
and  in  a  growing  state.  The  girts  of  the  following  trees,  taken 
at  these  two  different  periods,  are  here  given  from  Lysons,  as 
taken  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  to  which  we  have  added  the 
dimensions  of  such  as  are  now  (January,  1835)  still  in  existence, 
which  we  are  enabled  to  do  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Blom- 
field,  the  present  bishop.  We  saw  the  trees  ourselves  in 
October  last,  and  found  most  of  those  below  mentioned  still  in 
a  growing  state,  with  some  robinias  and  others  in  a  state  of 
venerable  decay. 


Ncgundo  /raxinifblium,    or   ash-leaved 

maple,  planted  in  1688 
,/Tcer  rubrum,  scarlet-flowered  maple 
./uglans  nigra,  black  walnut  tree 
Quercus  alba,  white  oak  m  - 

(iuercus  7vlex,  evergreen  oak 
Quercus  Suber,  cork  tree 
Cupressus  sempervirens,  upright  cypress 
Junfperus     virginiana,     Virginian     red 

cedar  - 

Pinus  Pinaster,  cluster  pine 


"  There  were  also,"  says  Mr.  Lysons,  in  1793,  "  the  Quercus 
Suber,  the  Cytisus  .Laburnum,  the  Robinza  Pseud-acacia,  and  the 
Pinus  Cedrus,  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Watson.  The  cedar 
of  Lebanon  was  first  planted  at  Fulham  in  1683  ;  the  largest,  of 
two  measured  in  1793,  was  only  7  feet  9  inches  in  girt." 
"  Near  the  porter's  lodge,"  he  continues,  "  are  some  limes  of 
great  age,  one  of  which  measured,  in  1793,  13  feet  3  inches  in 
girt.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  were  planted  by  Bishop 
Compton  about  the  year  of  the  Revolution  (1688),  when  the 
fashion  of  planting  avenues  of  limes  was  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Holland,  where  they  ornamented  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  palaces." 

"  Upon  visiting  the  gardens  at  Fulham  again  in  1809," 
Lysons  observes,  "  I  could  not  find  the  Cupressus  semper- 
virens, the  Jiiniperus  virginiana,  or  the  A^cer  rubrum.  The 
following  trees  still  remain,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
garded with  veneration  by  the  botanist,  as  the  parent  stocks 
of  their  respective  races  in  the  kingdom.  The  ^cer  Negundo, 
the  girt  of  which,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  is  now 


Girt  in 

1793. 

Girt  in 

1809. 

Girt  in 
1835. 

Computed 
Height  in 
1793  &  1835. 
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ft.       in. 

ft.    in. 
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6     4 

7     H 

. 

45 

4     3 

— 

— 

40 

11     2 
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11     5| 
8     1£ 

14     6 
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8     0 

9     1 

10     3 

50 
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8     4 

9     5 

50 

2     3 

— 

— 

30 

2     5 

__ 

__ 

20 

10     0 

10     1 
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80 
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(1809)  7  ft.  li  in.;  the  Juglans  nigra,  1]  ft.  5j  in.;  the 
Pinus  Pinaster,  10  ft.  1  in.;  the  Quercus  /xlex,  9  ft.  1  in.;  the 
Quercus  alba,  8  ft.  1  J  in.  ;  the  Quercus  Suber,  of  which  I  had 
not  a  satisfactory  measure  in  1793,  is  now  (1809)  8  ft.  4  in.  in 
girt ;  the.  largest  cedar  now  measures  8  ft.  8f  in.  in  girt ; 
another,  in  a  court  of  the  palace,  about  7  ft. :  it  is  probable  that 
the  latter  has  been  lessened  in  girt,  from  having  been  drawn 
up  by  its  situation  to  a  remarkable  height.  The  lime  tree  above 
mentioned  now  measures  14-  ft.  1  in.  in  girt.  The  Cytisus 
Laburnum  is  an  old  decayed  tree  in  the  close  (without  the 
lodge)  near  the  moat,  about  3  ft.  in  girt.  There  are  two  of  the 
RobinzVz  Pseud-acacia,  one  near  the  porter's  lodge,  and  one  on 
the  lawn  near  the  moat ;  they  are  both  in  a  state  of  great 
decay,  and  their  trunks  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  admit  of  mea- 
surement." 

All  the  trees  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,  except  those 
contained  in  the  table,  the  large  limes,  the  remains  of  the 
robinia,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  decayed  or  taken  down ;  the 
grounds  having  undergone  several  alterations  during  the  occu- 
pancy of  Bishop  Porteus,  between  1800  and  1816.  Both  Bishop 
Porteus  and  the  present  bishop  have  added  considerably  to  the 
collection. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  means  by  which  Bishop 
Compton  procured  his  trees  and  shrubs  from  America,  and  who 
were  the  botanical  collectors  of  that  day.  Several  may  have 
existed  whose  names  are  now  lost.  It  appears  highly  probable 
that  most  of  the  American  trees  and  plants  at  Fulham  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Rev.  John  Banister,  who  was  sent  by  the  bishop  as 
a  missionary  to  Virginia.  John  Banister,  according  to  Dr.  Pul- 
tenev  (Sketches,  &c.,  vol.  i.),  was  one  of  the  first  British  collectors 
in  North  America.  He  published  a  Catalogue  of  the  plants  he  ob- 
served there,  dated  1680.  He  is  mentioned  repeatedly  by  Ray, 
as  having  introduced  many  plants.  Banister  was  one  of  the  early 
martyrs  to  natural  history,  having,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  fallen 
from  a  rock  and  perished.  His  Catalogue  will  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  Ray's  Historia  Plantarum,  and  several  of  his 
papers  are  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Pluke- 
net,  describing  the  Azalea  viscosa,  says  that  a  drawing  of  it,  by 
his  own  hand,  was  sent  by  him  to  Bishop  Compton,  his  patron. 

The  name  of  Evelyn  is  well  known,  as  belonging  to  this  cen- 
tury. His  Sylva  was  published  in  1664-,  from  which,  and  from 
his  Calendarium  Hortense,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  species 
and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  London  gardens  was 
then  extremely  limited.  In  one  of  the  later  editions  of  the  Sylva, 
Evelyn  mentions  the  tulip  tree  as  having  been  introduced  by 
Tradescant.  His  description  of  the  tree  is  curious.  He  says, 
"  they  have  a  poplar  in  Virginia  of  a  very  peculiar-shaped  leaf, 
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as  if  the  point  of  it  were  cut  off,  which  grows  very  well  with  the 
curious  amongst  us  to  a  considerable  stature.  I  conceive  it  was 
first  brought  over  by  John  Tradescant,  under  the  name  of  the 
tulip  tree  (from  the  likeness  of  its  flowers),  but  is  not,  that  I 
find,  taken  notice  of  in  any  of  our  herbals.  I  wish  we  had 
more  of  them."  (Sylva,  edit.  1670.)  The  tulip  tree  was  at 
that  time  known  through  all  the  English  settlements  by  the 
title  of  poplar.  (Hunters  Evelyn,  i.  207.)  Hermann  says  that 
he  observed  in  the  park  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  five  or  six 
miles  [Dutch  miles]  from  London  [?  Deepdene],  a  tulip  tree 
which  had  been  planted  there  twenty  years  before,  but  which 
had  never  flowered  or  borne  fruit,  (Hort.  Acad.  Lugd.  Bat. 
Cat.  1687,  p.  615.)  At  Say's  Court,  Deptford,  one  of  Evelyn's  re- 
sidences, he  is  said  to  have  had  a  variety  of  trees;  but  Gibson, 
who  visited  it  in  1691,  after  Evelyn  had  left  it,  found  only  the 
phillyrea  and  the  holly  :  of  the  former,  Evelyn  had  four  large 
round  and  smoothly  clipped  plants,  on  naked  stems;  and  of  the 
latter,  a  hedge,  400  ft.  long,  9  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  in  diameter. 
Evelyn  was  very  proud  of  this  hedge,  and  mentions  it  more 
than  once  in  his  writings.  It  was  ruined  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who,  having  taken  the  house  at  Say's  Court,  to  be  near  the 
Deptford  dockyards,  had  himself  wheeled  through  this  hedge  in 
a  wheelbarrow  for  amusement  !  Evelyn  planted  cedars,  pines, 
silver  firs,  ilexes,  and  walnuts  at  Wooton,  some  of  which  we 
found  still  remaining  there  in  1830.  Evelyn,  however,  was  more 
anxious  to  promote  the  planting  of  valuable  indigenous  trees, 
than  to  introduce  foreign  ones. 

Gibson,  who  made  a  tour  through  the  gardens  about  London 
in  1691,  which  was  published  from  his  MS.  many  years  after- 
wards in  the  Archceologia^  tells  us  that  he  found  Sir  William 
Temple's  garden,  at  West  Sheen,  to  excel  in  orange  trees  and 
other  "  greens,"  as  evergreen  shrubs  were  called  at  that  time: 
Among  these  "  greens,"  Italian  bays,  laurustinuses,  and  striped 
hollies  were  included.  Sir  Henry  Capell  is  said  to  have  had 
as  "  curious  greens,  in  his  garden  at  Kew,  as  any  about  London.*'" 
His  two  lentiscus  trees  (Pistacia  Zentlscus)  for  which  he  paid 
40/.  to  Versprit,  were  said  to  be  the  best  in  England.  He  had 
four  white-striped  hollies,  about  4  feet  above  their  cases,  kept 
"  round  and  regular,"  which  cost  him  51.  a  tree ;  and  six  laurus- 
tinuses, with  "  large,  round,  equal  heads,  very  flowery  and 
showy."  "  In  the  garden  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  at  Chiswick 
(which,  though  only  of  five  years'  standing,  is  brought  to  great 
perfection  for  the  time),  are  two  myrtle  hedges  about  3  ft.  high. 
They  are  protected  in  winter  with  cases  of  boards  painted." 
Sir  Josiah  Child's  plantations  of  walnuts  and  other  trees,  at 
Wanstead,  are  said  by  Gibson  to  be  "  much  more  worth  seeing 
than  his  gardens,  which  are  but  indifferent."  «  Captain  Foster's 
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garden  at  Lambeth,"  Gibson  observes,  "  has  many  curiosities 
in  it,  and  perhaps  the  finest  striped  holly  hedge  in  England. 
He  has  many  myrtles,  not  the  greatest,  but  cut  in  the  most 
fanciful  shapes  that  are  anywhere  to  be  seen.  He  has  a  walk 
arched  over  with  trellis  work,  and  covered  with  vines,  which, 
with  others  running  on  most  of  his  walls,  without  prejudice  to 
his  lower  trees,  yield  him  a  deal  of  wine." 

The  commercial  gardeners  at  this  time  (1691)  are  thus  enu- 
merated by  Gibson  :  — London  and  Wise  had  the  only  extensive 
nursery ;  Versprit  excelled  in  hollies  and  "  greens."  Ricketts 
and  Pearson  were  small  cultivators  for  sale.  The  latter  had 
"  abundance  of  cypresses,  which,  at  3  ft.  high,  he  sold  for  4<d. 
apiece ;  and,  being  moderate  in  his  prices,  and  very  honest  in  his 
dealings,  he  got  much  chapmanry."  'Darby,  at  Hoxton,  is  said 
"  to  be  master  of  several  curious  greens  that  other  sale  gardens 
want."  Darby  is  said  to  have  raised  many  striped  hollies  by  in- 
oculation ;  and  Captain  Foster  (who  appears  also  to  have  sold  or 
exchanged  his  garden  productions)  to  have  propagated  the  same 
plants  by  grafting.  Darby  also  kept  a  book  of  dried  specimens 
of  plants,  to  show  to  his  customers.  Clements,  at  Mile  End, 
had  many  curious  "  greens ,"  and,  the  year  that  Gibson  visited 
him  (1691),  made  "  white  muscadine,  and  white  Frontignac 
wine,"  better  than  any  he  (Gibson)  had  elsewhere  tasted.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  all  these  "  sale  gardeners  "  had  green- 
houses, and  that  they  piqued  themselves  principally  upon  their 
plants  in  pots  and  on  their  florists'  flowers.  Jt  is  singular  that 
Gibson  does  not  speak  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden, 
though  it  must  have  been  in  its  state  of  greatest  perfection  at  the 
time  he  wrote ;  and  also  that  he  barely  mentions  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  London  and  Wise,  which,  Evelyn  informs  us,  in  the 
preface  to  his  translation  of  Quintinye's  Complete  Gardener, 
published  in  1701,  "  far  surpassed  all  the  others  in  England 
put  together." 

The  Brompton  Park  Nursery  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  which  became  celebrated.  It 
was  founded  by  Messrs.  Cooke,  Lucre,  London,  and  Field,  in 
1681.  Lucre,  or  Lukar,  was  gardener  to  the  Queen  Dowager 
at  Somerset  House  ;  Field  was  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
<it  Bedford  House  in  the  Strand ;  Moses  Cooke  was  gardener  to 
r.he  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Cashiobury,  and  author  of  a  work  entitled 
The  Manner  of  raising  Forest  Trees,  &c.,  4to,  1676.  George 
London  was  gardener  to  Bishop  Compton,  and  afterwards 
chief  gardener  first  to  William  and  Mary,  and  afterwards  to 
Queen  Anne.  Lukar  died  in  1686  :  Cooke  and  Co.  succeeded. 
Cooke  retired  in  1689,  when  Henry  Wise,  who  had  been  an 
apprentice  to  Rose,  the  royal  gardener,  as  London  had  also 
been,  became  the  sole  proprietor.  In  1693-4,  he  entered 
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into  a  new  partnership  with  London.  At  that  time  the  grounds 
exceeded  100  acres  in  extent.  This  nursery  passed,  succes- 
sively, from  London  and  Wise,  in  1701,  to  Swinhoe  ;  in  171 4-,  to 
Smith  and  Co.;  in  1756,  to  Jeffries;  in  1788,  to  Jeffries  and 
Gray  ;  at  the  death  of  Jeffries,  to  Gray  and  Wear ;  afterwards 
to  Gray,  Wear,  and  Co. ;  then  to  Gray,  Son,  and  Brown  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  Gray  and  Son,  in  whose  occupation  it  still  (1835)  is. 
The  grounds  are  now  reduced  to  thirty  acres.  In  the  time  of 
London  and  Wise,  it  was  thus  spoken  of  by  Evelyn,  in  the 
preface  before  alluded  to :  —  "  The  proprietors,  Mr.  George 
London,  chief  gardener  to  their  majesties,  and  his  associate, 
Mr.  Henry  Wise,  are  recommended  for  their  assiduity  and 
industry ;  they  have  not  made  gain  the  only  mark  of  their 
pains,  but  with  extraordinary  and  rare  industry  endeavoured 
to  improve  themselves  in  the  mysteries  of  their  profession ; 
from  the  great  advantages  and  now  long  experience  they  have 
had,  in  being  employed  in  most  of  the  celebrated  gardens 
and  plantations  which  this  nation  abounds  in,  besides  what  they 
have  learned  abroad,  where  horticulture  is  in  high  reputation." 
He  adds,  "  the  grounds  and  gardens  of  noblemen  and  persons 
of  quality,  which  they  have  planted  ab  origine,  and  which  are 
still  under  their  care  and  attention,  justify  what  I  have  said 
in  their  behalf."  Bowack,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  parish 
of  Kensington  in  1705,  says,  "  that  some  affirm  that  if  the 
stock,  of  these  nurseries  were  valued  at  one  penny  per  plant,  the 
amount  would  exceed  40,000/."  London  and  Wise,  in  1694,  em- 
ployed twenty  men  in  their  nursery  and  two  women.  The  fore- 
man had  \c2s.  a  week,  the  other  men  had  8s.,  and  the  women  4s. 
Botanic  gardens  began  to  be  established  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  this  century  ;  and  they  contributed  to  the  introduction 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
exotics.  The  oldest  botanic  gardens  in  England  are  those  of 
Oxford  and  of  Chelsea.  Evelyn  visited  the  latter  in  1685,  and 
mentions,  as  rarities,  a  tulip  tree  and  a  tea  shrub.  Many 
private  botanic  gardens  were  also  founded  during  this  century, 
Among  these  were  the  gardens  of  Ray,  in  Essex ;  of  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  at  Badmington,  in  Gloucestershire ;  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  at  Chelsea ;  of  Dr.  Uvedale,  at  Enfield,  &c. 
The  catalogues  of  these  gardens,  in  the  libraries  of  the  Linnaean 
Society  and  of  the  British  Museum,  show  that  they  contained 
various  foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  Dr.  Uvedale's  garden,  Gib- 
son informs  us,  "  chiefly  excelled  in  exotic  greens  and  orange 
trees,  for  which  he  had  six  or  seven  houses  or  roomsteads." 
Gibson  adds,  "  that  he  understood  the  culture  of  particular 
plants,  but  had  no  taste  for  the  disposition  of  his  garden."  We 
learn  from  Miller,  that  Dr.  Uvedale  had  a  fine  cedar  tree,  which, 
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in  1  788,  was  4-5  ft.  9  in.  high,  though  9  ft.  had  been  broken  off 
by  the  wind.  Lysons  saw  this  tree  in  1809,  and  found  the  girt 
of  it,  at  3  ft.  10  in.  from  the  ground  (not  being  able  to  measure 
lower,  on  account  of  a  seat  which  was  fixed  round  it),  to  be 
13  ft.  1  in.  Dr.  Uvedale  was  born  in  1642  ;  he  became  master 
of  the  grammar  school  at  Enfield  about  1670,  and  died  in 
1722.  He  is  said  to  have  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  his 
garden,  as  to  be  threatened  with  being  removed  from  his  situ- 
ation by  the  authorities  who  had  appointed  him. 

Dr.  May,  the  present  master  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Enfield,  says  there  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  Dr.  Uvedale's 
scholars,  who  travelled,  had  a  commission  from  the  doctor  to 
bring  a  plant  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  from  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  that  he  brought  the  tree  now  standing.  Dr.  May  had  it 
measured  in  1821,  for  the  History  of  Enfield  ;  and,  the  tree  being 
in  a  state  of  decay,  its  dimensions  at  the  present  time  (January, 
1835)  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  then.  The  tree  lost  one 
of  its  leading  branches  in  November  1794,  previously  to  which 
its  general  form  was  that  of  an  inverted  cone.  It  was  then,  and 
is  now,  64  ft.  8  in.  high ;  the  girt  at  one  foot  from  the  ground, 
in  1821,  was  19  ft.  9  in. ;  and  the  girt  is  now  (1835)  15  ft.  8  in., 
at  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  at  6  ft.,  14  ft.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
the  Enfield  cedar  in  Strutt's  Sijlva  Britannica,  and  the  measure- 
ments, as  taken  for  us,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  May, 
will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xi. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  or  cultivated  by  the  curators 
or  proprietors  of  these  different  gardens,  and  others  which  we 
have  mentioned,  will  be  found  in  the  list  which  concludes  this 
section,  in  which  the  names  of  Dr.  Compton,  Gerard,  L'Obel, 
Parkinson,  Tradescant,  Sutherland,  Uvedale,  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  will  be  found  frequently  to  occur. 

In  Scotland  there  appears  to  have  been  some  taste  for  botany 
towards  the  end  of  this  century,  as  Patrick  Murray  had  a  col- 
lection of  a  thousand  plants  at  Livingstone,  and  Dr.  Balfour 
founded  the  botanic  garden  of  Edinburgh  in  1680.  The  curator 
of  the  botanic  garden  at  Edinburgh,  James  Sutherland,  was  an 
excellent  botanist,  and  by  his  correspondents  introduced  many 
foreign  plants  into  the  garden.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
garden  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  introduced  in  1683,  the  same 
year  in  which  it  is  mentioned  as  having  been  planted  by  Bishop 
Compton  at  Fulham,  and  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden. 

In  Ireland,  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  struck  with  the  collection  of 
plants  in  the  garden  of  his  countryman,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Hans  Sloane,  of  Chelsea,  sent  a  gardener,  who  had  been  a  col- 
lector for  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  to  Jamaica,  who  brought  back  a 
shipload  of  plants  to  Moira,  where  various  hardy  foreign  trees 
were  introduced,  and  kept  in  good  order  for  several  years. 
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The  place  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  but 
we  believe  it  has  been  long  since  dismantled. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  into  England  in  the  17th 
century,  according  to  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  were  as  follows:  — 


1603. 
1616. 
1629. 


1633. 

1636. 
164-0. 


A bies  Picea  Germany     Serjt.  Newdigate 

jS'alvia  grandiflora  South  of  Europe        L'Obel 

Cistus  ladaniferus  Spain  (Parkinson) 

Cistus  cyprius  Greece  (Parkinson) 

Hippocastanum  Asia  (Parkinson) 


Ampelopsis  /zederacea 
Coriaria  wyrtifolia 
jRhamnus  ytflaternus 
jRhamnus  Clusi/ 
jRhus  typhina 
C\rtisus  sessilifolius 
JRosa  turbinata 
.Rosa  sempervirens 
7?6sa  sulphtirea 
Cerasus  Laurocerasus 
Cerasus  serotina 
CrataeNgus  Pyracantha 
Lonicera  caeriilea 
ZTelichrysum  ^toe^chas 
ZHospyros  virginiana 
jMorus  rubra 
Jiiglans  nigra 
Carya  alba 
iarix  europae\i 
jRlaeagnus  angustifolia 
Z/aurus  Sassafras 
Coronillajuncea 
Cistus  villosus 
7/ypericum  hircinum 
Staphylea  trifcMia 
jRhus  Toxicodendron 
Gchnnium  sempervirens 
Astragalus  Ti'agacantha 
Astragalus  Poterium 
Cytisus  triflorus 
Robin ia  Pseud-acacia 
6"pira3va  7/ypericifolia 
Crata3sgus  Azarblus 
Syr'niga  persica 
Staehelin«  dubia 
Z)orycnium  rectum 
Artemis/a  arborescens 


North  America  (Parkinson) 

South  of  Eu.          Parkinson 

South  of  Eu. 

South  of  Eu. 

North  America 

Italy 

Cont.  of  Eu. 

South  of  Eu. 

Levant 

Levant 


(Parkinson) 
(Parkinson) 
Parkinson 
Parkinson 
(Parkinson) 
(Parkinson) 
J.  de  Franqueville 
James  Cole 


North  America  (Parkinson) 
South  of  Eu.  (Parkinson) 
Switzerland  (Parkinson) 
Cont.  of  Eu.  (Parkinson) 
North  America  (Parkinson) 
North  America  (Parkinson) 
North  America  (Parkinson) 
North  America  (Parkinson) 
Germany  (Parkinson) 

S.  of  Europe  Parkinson 
North  America  Wilmot 
France  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
South  of  Eu.  (Parkinson) 
South  of  Eu.  (Parkinson) 
N.  Amer.  J.  Tradescant 
North  America  (Parkinson) 
North  America  Parkinson. 
South  of  Eu.  (Parkinson) 
Levant  (Parkinson) 

Spain  (Parkinson) 

N.  Amer.  J.  Tradescant 
North  America  (Parkinson) 
S.  of  Eu.  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
Persia  J.  Tradescant 

Continent  of  Europe  (Park.) 
South  of  Eu.  (Parkinson) 
Levant  (Parkinson) 
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1648. 


1656. 


1658. 
1661. 

1663. 
1664. 

1665. 
1680. 
1683. 


Plantago  afra 
Tecoma  radicans 
£izyphus  vulgaris 
.Daphne  Tartonrdira 
^'triplex  J/alimus 
Platanus  occidentalis 
Schubertz'tf  disticha 
jRuscus  hypoph^llum 
Cistus  albidus 
Fitis  laciniosa 
Cerasus  lusitanica 
jErica  mediterranea 
•Smilax  aspera 
Cistus  laxus 
Cistus  crispus 
Cistus  />opulifolius 
Cistus  hirsutus 
Cistus  corboriensis 
Cistus  monspeliensis 
^xcer  rubrum 
V\\\s  vulpina 
Jotis  iabrusca 
jPistacia  Terebinthus 
J?hus  Cotinus 
Caprifol i urn  sempe r virens 
Celtis  occidentalis 
cTiiglans  cinerea 
jRhododendron  hirsutum 
Jasminum  humile 
Polygala  Chamaebuxus 
Phlomis  purpurea 
jPhlomis  italica 
Liriodendron  Tulipifera 
Pistacia  Lentiscus 
Juniperus  virginiana 
>Smilax  Sarsaparilla 
Corylus  Colurna 
Ononis  fruticosa 
A^cer  ^latanokles 
£uonymus  americanus 
J^hamnus  infectorius 
JRbsa  alpina 
^/mygdalus  pumila 
^mygdalus  nan  a 
Crataevgus  coccinea 
Pyrus  Chama3inespilus 
Corn  us  sericea 


Sicily  (Parkinson) 

North  America  Parkinson 
South  of  Eu.  (Parkinson) 
France  (Parkinson) 

Spain  (Parkinson) 

N.Amer.  J.  Tradescant,jun. 
N.  Amer.  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
Italy  Parkinson 

Spain  (Parkinson) 

Cont.  of  Eu.  Oxford  Gar. 
Portugal  Oxford  Garden 
Portugal  Oxford  Garden 
S.  of  Eu.  Oxford  Garden 
Spain  John  Tradescant 

Portugal  John  Tradescant 
Spain  John  Tradescant 
Portugal  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
Spain  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
Spain  John  Tradescant 
N.Amer.  J. Tradescant, jun. 
N.Amer.  J. Tradescant, jun. 
N.Amer.  J. Tradescant, jun. 
S.  of  Eu.  J.  Tradescant 
S.  of  Eu.  J.  Tradescant 
N.Amer.  J. Tradescant, jun. 
N.  Amer.  J.  Tradescant 
N.  Amer.  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
Switzld.  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
S.  of  Eu.  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
Austria  Oxford  Garden 
S.  of  Eu.  Edward  Morgan 
Italy  Edward  Morgan 

N.  Amer.  Earl  of  Norfolk 
S.  of  Europe  (Evelyn) 
North  America  Evelyn 

North  America  Evelyn 

Constantinople  John  Rea 
South  of  France  (Morrison) 
S.  of  Eu.  Jas.  Sutherland 
N.  Amer.  Jas.  Sutherland 
S.  of  Eu.  Jas.  Sutherland 
Switzerland  Jas.  Sutherland 
China  (Kay) 

Russia  Jas.  Sutherland 

N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 
Pyrenees  James  Sutherland 
N,  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 
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1683. 


1688. 


1690. 
1691. 


1692. 


1693. 
1696. 


1697. 
1699. 


1700. 


Ribes  reclinatum  Germany 

7?accharis  7/alimifoiia  N.  Amer. 
Santolina  rosmarinifolia  S.  of  Eu. 
Z)orycnium  hirsutum  S.  of  Eu. 
Z/ithospermum  fruticosumS.  of  Eu. 
Z/aurus  Benzoin  N.  Amer. 

QIKTCUS  coccifera  '  France 

Liquidambar  styraciflua    N.  Amer. 
Pinus  halepensis 
Cedrus  Libani 
e7uniperus  phoenicea 
Magnoha  glauca 
Magnolia  longifolia 
Z/ypericum  serpyllifolium  Levant 
NegundofruximfbYmm        N.  Amer. 
Zftius  copallina  N.  Amer. 

Aralia  spinosa  Virginia 

SpiraeNa  opulifolia  N.  Amer. 

Menispermum  canadense  N.  Amer. 


Levant 
Levant 
S.  of  Eu. 
N.  Amer. 

N.  Amer. 


Crataegus  Crus-galli 
Quercus  coccinea 
Salix  babylonica 


Populus  balsamifera  N.  Amer. 


O'strya  virginica 
t7uniperus  lycia 
jRubus  occidentalis 
Z/ycium  barbarum 


balsamifera 
O'rnus  rotundifolia 
Passiflora  caerulea 
Phyllis  Nbbla 
.SVilvia  pomifera 
Castanea  pumila 
Quercus  Suber 
Myrica  cerifera 
Ampelopsis  bipinnata 
Gleditschza  triacanthos 
A^bies  alba 


ngra 
y^vrus  orburifolia 

7'yrus  melanocdrpa 
7?ubus  odoratus 


J.  Sutherland 
Bishop  Compton 
Jas.  Sutherland 
Jas.  Sutherland 
Jas.  Sutherland 
Bishop  Compton 
Jas.  Sutherland 
Bishop  Compton 
Bishop  Compton 
Chelsea  Garden 
Jas.  Sutherland 
Bishop  Compton 
Bishop  Compton 
Hon.  C.  Howard 
Bishop  Compton 
Bishop  Compton 
Bishop  Compton 
Bishop  Compton 
Bishop  Compton 
Hon.  C.  Howard 
Bishop  Compton 
Royal  Gardens, 
Hampton  Court 
Royal  Gardens, 
Hampton  Court 
Bishop  Compton 
Jacob  Bobart 
Chelsea  Garden 
Royal  Gardens, 
St  James's 
N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 
Italy  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
Brazil  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
Canaries  Duch.  of  Beaufort 
Candia  Hon.  C.  Howard 
N.  Amer.  Duch.  of  Beaufort 
France  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
N.Amer.  Duch.  of  Beaufort 
North  America 
N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 
Bishop  Compton 
Bishop  Compton 
Lord  Clarendon 


N.Amer. 
N.  Amer. 
Levant 


N.  Amer. 
S.  of  Eu. 
N.  Amer. 
Barbary 


N.  Amer. 
N.  Amer. 
N.  Amer. 
N.  Amer. 
N.  Amer. 


Sir  Hans  Sloane 


The  total  number  of  woody  plants  introduced  during   the 
17th  century  appears  to  be  upwards  of  130. 
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From  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  1636, 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  part  of  that  of  Charles  I., 
twenty-six  plants  were  introduced  ;  all,  except  four,  in  the  year 
1629.  The  reason  why  so  many  appear  in  this  year  is,  that  it 
is  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Parkinson's  Paradisi  in  Sole, 
&c.,  in  which  they  were  first  enumerated.  The  only  introducers 
mentioned  are,  Mr.  Serjeant  Newdigate;  John  de  Franqueville, 
a  merchant  in  London,  from  whose  care,  Parkinson  says,  "  is 
sprung  the  greatest  store  of  rare  plants  that  is  now  flourishing  in 
this  kingdom  ;  "  Wilmot,  and  Parkinson.  Among  the  plants  in- 
troduced during  this  period  are  some  of  considerable  interest ; 
the  silver  fir  by  Serjeant  Newdigate,  the  gum  cistus,  the  horse- 
chestnut,  the  five-leaved  ivy,  the  common  laurel,  the  pyracantha, 
the  red  mulberry,  the  black  walnut,  and  that  most  important 
tree,  the  larch  :  the  introducers  of  the  last  eight  valuable  plants 
are  unknown.  Five  of  the  articles  are  from  North  America, 
one  from  Asia,  and  the  rest  from  different  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Evelyn  states  that  "  at  Harefield  Park,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  belonging  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Newdigate,  there  are 
two  Spanish  or  silver  firs,  that  being  planted  there  in  the  year 
1603,  at  two  years'  growth  from  the  seed,  are  now  (1679)  become 
goodly  masts.  The  biggest  of  them,  from  the  ground  to  the 
upper  bough,  is  81  ft.,  though  forked  on  the  top;  which  has  not 
a  little  impeded  its  growth.  The  girt,  or  circumference,  below, 
is  13  ft.;  and  the  length,  so  far  as  it  is  timber,  that  is  to  6  in. 
square,  is  73  ft. ;  in  the  middle  it  is  17  in.  square;  amounting  by 
calculation  to  146  ft.  of  good  timber.  The  other  tree  is  indeed 
not  altogether  so  large,  by  reason  of  its  standing  near  the  house 
when  it  was  burned  about  40  years  since,  when  one  side  of  the 
tree  was  scorched."  (Silva,  edit.  1706.) 

In  1640  (still  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.),  twenty- three 
plants  were  introduced.  The  authority  is  Parkinson's  Herbal, 
or  Theatre  of  Plants,  published  in  that  year.  The  introducers 
were,  Parkinson,  Tradescant,  and  Tradescant  junior.  Among 
the  articles  were,  the  Robinza  Pseud-acacia,  the  azarole,  the 
Persian  lilac,  the  occidental  plane,  and  the  deciduous  cypress. 
Seven  are  from  North  America,  and  the  rest  from  different 
parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  1656  (in  the  time  of  Cromwell),  sixteen  plants 
were  introduced,  the  authority  for  which  is  the  Catalogue  of 
Tradescanfs  Museum,  published  in  that  year.  Among  the  arti- 
cles are,  A^CQY  rubrum,  the  evergreen  honeysuckle,  the  nettle 
tree,  and  the  grey  walnut. 

From  1658  to  1683  (Charles  II.),  nine  plants  were  introduced, 
by  Edward  Morgan,  John  Rea,  Bishop  Compton,  Evelyn,  and 
the  Earl  of  Norfolk.  Among  these  are,  the  Pistacia  Z/entiscus, 
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the  reel  cedar,  the  Constantinople  nut,  and  the  tulip  tree.  Only 
three  of  these  are  from  North  America. 

In  168,%  twenty  plants  were  introduced,  by  James  Sutherland, 
first  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  of  Edinburgh,  Bishop  Comp- 
ton,  and  Parkinson.  Among  these  were,  the  ^cer  ^latanoides, 
the  American  spindle  tree,  the  kermes  oak,  the  dwarf  almond, 
the  scarlet  thorn,  the  JLaurus  Benzoin,  the  liquidambar,  the 
Aleppo  pine,  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  principal  authority 
is  Sutherland's  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  published  in  1683. 

From  the  year  1688  to  the  year  1700  inclusive  (James  II., 
and  William  and  Mary),  thirty-one  species  were  introduced, 
by  Bishop  Compton,  the  Honourable  Charles  Howard,  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Jacob  Bobart,  son  of  the  first  super- 
intendent of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  and  others.  The  au- 
thorities are  to  be  found  in  Ray's  Historia  Plantarum,  in  the 
Phytographia  of  Plukenet,  and  in  Bobart's  Historia  Plantarum 
Oxoniensis.  The  titles  of  all  these  catalogues,  and  several  others 
used  as  authorities  for  the  dates  of  the  introduction,  or  rather 
first  record,  of  plants,  are  given  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Hort-us  Kewcnsis. 

The  botanists  to  whom  the  British  arboretum  was  most  indebted 
during  the  seventeenth  century  were,  Parkinson,  Tradescant 
junior,  Ray,  and  Sutherland;  and  the  principal  botanical  ama- 
teurs were,  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 
Parkinson  was  born  in  1567,  and  was  contemporary  with  Gerard 
and  L'Obel.  He  possessed  a  rich  garden,  and  was  appointed 
apothecary  to  James  I.  He  appears  to  have  died  somewhere 
about  1650.  John  Tradescant  junior  inherited  his  father's 
museum,  and  published  a  catalogue  of  it,  entitled  Museum 
Tradescantianum,  in  1656.  He  died  in  1662,  bequeathing  the 
museum  to  Mr.  Ash  mole,  who  lodged  in  his  house,  and  whose 
name  the  museum  now,  "  unjustly,"  as  Pulteney  remarks,  bears 
in  Oxford,  where  it  is  deposited.  John  Ray  was  born  at  Black 
Notley,  near  Braintree  in  Essex,  in  1628.  His  father,  though  a 
blacksmith,  contrived  to  give  him  a  college  education.  At 
college,  he  imbued  the  minds  of  some  of  his  companions  with  a 
taste  for  plants,  and  he  pursued  this  taste  himself  at  every  leisure 
opportunity.  In  1660  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest,  and 
after  this  time  he  made  various  journeys  throughout  Britain, 
and  visited  the  Continent.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  the  principal  of  which  relating  to  plants  are,  his  General 
llhtoni  of  Plants,  his  Mclhodus  Plan  f  arum,  and  his  Synopsis 
Mcthodica  Stirjrium  Britannicarum.  lie  died  in  1701,  at  his 
birthplace,  at  the  age  of  76. 
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SUB.SECT.  4?.  Of  the  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  introduced  into  Britain 
in  the  18th  Century. 

A  HOST  of  amateurs,  botanists,  and  commercial  gardeners 
enriched  the  British  arboretum  during  this  century.  In  the 
preceding  one,  the  taste  for  foreign  plants  was  confined  to  a  few, 
and  these  not  the  richest  persons  in  the  community;  but  generally 
medical  men,  clergymen,  persons  holding  small  situations  under 
government,  or  tradesmen.  In  the  18th  century,  the  taste  for 
planting  foreign  trees  extended  itself  among  the  wealthy  landed 
proprietors ;  partly  from  the  influence  of  the  Princess  Dowager 
of  Wales,  who  established  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  and  partly 
from  the  display  previously  made  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle 
at  Whitton,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  Goodwood,  and  others. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  change  introduced  in 
the  taste  for  laying  out  grounds,  by  Pope,  Addison,  and  Kent ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  Brown,  who  had  been  a  practical 
gardener,  was  extensively  employed  in  remodelling  country  resi- 
dences according  to  this  new  taste,  must  have  greatly  contributed 
to  increase  the  number  of  species  employed  in  plantations;  and 
hence  we  have  the  collections  at  Croome,  at  Syon,  and  at  Clare- 
mont.  The  writings  of  Miller,  Bradley,  Switzer,  and  Linnaeus, 
and  the  consequent  spread  of  botanical  knowledge  among  the 
educated  classes  about  the  middle  of  the  century  or  before,  must 
have  enlightened  practical  men  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  that 
which  had  ever  previously  existed. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  gardening  in 
England  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  as  far  as  it  respects 
foreign  trees,  we  shall  begin  by  giving  a  summary  notice,  by 
Collinson,  of  the  chief  encouragers  of  gardening  and  planting  of 
his  time.  Peter  Collinson  was  born  in  London,  in  1693  :  he  was 
a  quaker,  and  a  linendraper.  He  had  a  country  house  and 
garden,  first  at  Peckham  in  Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Mill 
Hill,  near  Hendon  in  Middlesex.  He  appears  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  latter  place,  liidgeway  House,  sometime  pre- 
vious to  1749.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  animated  nature  in  every 
form,';  and  in  one  of  his  letters,  published  by  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith,  in  the  Linncean  Correspondence,  he  declares  that  every 
living  thing  called  forth  his  affections.  In  a  note  written  in 
1768,  in  one  of  his  copies  of  Miller's  Dictionary,  which  was 
purchased  from  one  of  his  lineal  descendants  in  January  1835, 
by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  and  which,  through  the  kindness  of  that 
gentleman,  we  have  just  seen,  he  declares,  at  the  age  of  68,  that 
the  plants  in  his  garden  at  Mill  Hill  furnish  his  greatest  source 
of  happiness.  He  died  in  1768.  In  the  year  1764-,  he  made 
notes  on  some  blank  leaves  in  a  copy  of  Miller's  Dictionary,  and 
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again  in  1768,  in  another  copy  of  that  work;  and  the  following 
extract  from  those  made  in  1764  is  abridged  from  a  communication 
by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq  ,  to  the  Linuaan  Transactions,  vol.  x. :  — 
"  The  gardeners  about  London  in  1712,"  he  says,  "were 
remarkable  for  fine  cut  greens,  and  dipt  yews  in  the  shapes  of 
birds,  dogs,  men,  ships,  &c.  Mr.  Parkinson,  in  Lambeth,  was 
much  noticed  for  these  things,  and  he  had  besides  a  few  myrtles, 
oleanders,  and  evergreens.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Rench,  who 
lived  behind  the  Earl  of  Peterborough's  at  Parson's  Green,  was 
famous  for  tulip  trees  :  he  began  the  collecting  of  evergreens, 
arbutuses,  phillyreas,  &c. ;  and  from  him  came  the  gold  and 
silver  hedgehog  holly.  He  gave  rewards  for  accidental  varieties 
of  the  common  holly,  and  thus  obtained  the  saw-leaved  variety, 
and  a  variegated  holly  which  bears  his  name.  He  and  Parkin- 
son died  about  1724.  Brompton  Park  and  Hunt's  at  Putney 
were  fine  nurseries.  In  1764,  Chelsea  Garden  excelled  all  the 
others  in  Europe  for  variety  of  plants.  In  1759,  there  were,  in 
the  American  grove  at  Goodwood,  two  fine  great  magnolias 
[M.  grandiflora],  about  20  ft.  high,  that  flowered  annually." 
Collinson  adds,  that  his  tree  of  this  species  flowered  in  1760,  which 
he  had  raised  from  seed  20  years  before.  "  Lord  Petre,  he  con- 
tinues, "  who  was  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
removed,  in  the  spring  of  1734,  twenty-four  full-grown  elms  about 
60  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  in  diameter :  all  grew  finely,  and  now 
(1764)  are  not  known  from  the  old  trees  they  were  planted  to 
match."  In  1738,  he  planted  an  avenue  of  elms  15  or  20  years 
old,  cedars  20  years  old,  and  larches  i  1  years  old.  John  Clarke,  a 
butcher  at  Barnes,  was  famous  for  raising  cedars  from  seed,  from 
the  great  tree  at  Hendon  Place ;  and  also  for  raising  plants  of 
the  small  magnolia  [M.  glatica].  Clarke  sold  a  thousand  cedars 
in  1761,  five  years  old,  for  79/.  6s. ,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
which  were  all  planted  at  Goodwood,  and  did  well.  The  cedars 
at  Whitton  were  all  raised  from  seed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in 
1725.  In  1762,  most  of  the  duke's  rare  trees  and  shrubs  were 
removed  to  Kew,  then  belonging  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Lord  Bute.  Mr.  Vernon,  a  Turkey 
merchant  at  Aleppo,  brought  the  weeping  willow  from  the  river 
Euphrates  to  his  seat  at  Twickenham  Park,  where  Collinson 
saw  it  growing  in  1748.  This  was  the  original  of  all  the  weep- 
ing willows  in  our  gardens.  [In  the  Hortlts  KeWensis,  the 
weeping  willow  is  stated  to  have  been  cultivated  at  Hampton 
Court  in  1692.J  In  1761,  Mr.  Sharpe,  at  South  Lodge,  in 
Enfield  Chase,  invited  Mr.  Collinson  to  dine  with  him,  and 
to  see  the  Corntis  florida  in  flower.  In  1746,  Mr.  Collinson 
received  the  first  double  Spanish  broom  from  Mr.  Brewer  of 
Nuremberg.  In  1756,  the  famous  tulip  tree  in  Lord  Peter- 
borough's garden  at  Parson's  Green,  near  Fulham,  died.  It 
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was  about  70  ft.  high,  and  perhaps  100  years  old,  being  the  first 
tree  of  the  kind  that  was  raised  in  England.  "  It  had,  for  many 
years,  the  visitation  of  the  curious,  to  see  its  flowers,  and  admire 
its  beauty.  It  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  died  of  age,  by 
a  gentle  decay."  (Abridged from  Mr.  Collinson's  paper,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Lambert,  in  the  Linnean  Transactions,  vol.  x.  p.  282.) 

On  a  blank  leaf  of  another  copy  of  Miller's  Dictionary,  Col- 
linson  adds  the  following  names  of  proprietors  of  gardens  to  the 
above  list :  —  Reynardson,  at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge,  whose 
fine  collection,  he  says,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Robert  Walpole; 
Mr.  Parker,  near  Croydon ;  Dr.  Lumley  Lloyd,  at  Cheam  in 
Surrey,  "  who  gave  his  house  and  great  collection  of  plants  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;"  Sir  Harry  Trelawney,  of  Buttshead, 
near  Plymouth,  who  had  a  great  collection  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs ;  Sir  Harry  Goodrick,  at  Ribstone  in  Yorkshire,  who 
was  a  great  collector  and  naturaliser  of  exotic  trees  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Dubois,  at  Mitcham,  remarkable  for  his  collection  both  of  house 
and  of  hardy  plants ;  and  Mr.  Blackburne,  at  Orford,  near 
Warrington  in  Lancashire  [a  catalogue  of  whose  garden  was 
published  in  1779],  who  had  a  great  collection,  particularly  of 
stove  plants,  kept  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Collinson 
also  mentions,  in  one  of  the  memoranda  in  this  volume,  that 
Tradescant  junior  was  the  first  who  propagated  American  plants 
for  sale  in  England. 

In  Collinson's  garden  at  Mill  Hill,  the  Periploca  graevca,  and 
numerous  other  trees  and  shrubs,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  at  the 
end  of  this  section,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England.  It 
was  kept  up  some  years  after  Peter  Collinson's  death,  by  his 
son,  Michael  Collinson.  Afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Richard  Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  About  the  end  of 
the  century  it  was  purchased  by  the  protestant  dissenters,  for 
a  foundation  grammar  school :  the  house  was  turned  into 
lodging-rooms  for  the  boys,  and  Collinson's  stable  fitted  up  as 
a  chapel.  A  new  house  has  since  been  built. 

On  examining  the  grounds  which  formerly  belonged  to  Ridge- 
way  House,  in  January,  1835,  several  trees  and  shrubs  planted 
in  the  time  of  Collinson  were  found  to  be  still  remaining.  A 
platanus  40  ft.  high,  and  Ijft.  in  diameter  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground  ;  a  deciduous  cypress  48  ft.  high,  and  1 J  ft.  in  diameter; 
four  pinasters,  the  diameter  of  the  largest  of  which  was  3  ft.;  two  of 
Pinus  Cembra  with  trunks  nearly  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  50  to 
60  ft.  high,  which  must  be  the  finest  specimens  of  this  tree  in  Eng- 
land ;  a  tulip  tree  30  ft,  high,  diameter  9  in. ;  and  two  cedars  with 
clear  trunks  between  30  and  40  ft.  high,  and  diameters  of  nearly 
4  ft.,  the  branches  of  which  cover  a  space  of  60  ft.  in  diameter. 
Near  the  spot  where  Collinson's  house  stood  (for  it  is  now  pulled 
down)  there  is  a  cedar  60  ft.  high,  witli  its  lowest  branches  re- 
clining on  the  ground,  and  covering  a  space  of  70  ft.  in  diameter. 
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Near  it  are  a  very  old  laburnum,  and  a  sweet  chestnut,  with  a 
trunk  nearly  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  its  branches  extending  30  ft. 
on  each  side.  There  are  a  Quercus  /'lex  covering  a  space  of  35  ft. 
in  diameter  with  its  branches  ;  and  a  weeping  willow  50  ft.  high  ; 
there  are  a  Chinese  arbor  vitae  25  ft.  high ;  two  red  cedars  from 
30  to  40  ft.  high ;  an  upright  cypress  40  ft.  high,  which  the  pre- 
sent gardener  says  was  planted  by  Linnaeus,  but  this  could  not 
be  the  case,  as  Linnaeus  left  England  in  1737  ;  a  hemlock  spruce 
with  two  trunks,  each  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  50  ft.  high,  with 
branches  .extending  about  30  ft. ;  two  Portugal  laurels,  each 
covering  a  space  40  ft.  in  diameter;  an  arbutus  IJft-  in  diame- 
ter, with  branches  extending  20  ft. ;  a  very  handsome  variegated 
holly  covering  a  space  18  ft.  in  diameter;  a  handsome  box  tree 
15  ft.  high;  and  a  cone  of  laurustinus  20  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
base;  besides  several  other  trees  and  shrubs  evidently  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Collinson.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  school,  that  all  these  fine  specimens  are  carefully 
preserved,  and  the  name  of  Collinson  respected  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  large  cedar  referred  to,  at  Hendon,  was  blown  down,  at 
a  mature  age,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1779.  Its  height  was  70  ft., 
and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  100  ft. 
The  girt  of  the  trunk,  at  7  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  no  less  than 
16ft.;  at  12ft.,  it  was  20  ft.  in  circumference;  and  the  limbs 
varied  in  girt,  from  6ft.  to  12ft.  The  gardener,  two  years 
before  it  was  blown  down,  made  50/.  of  the  cones.  (Lysons, 
vol.  ii.  p.  395.) 

Peterborough  House,  mentioned  by  Collinson,  is  described  by 
Bowack,  in  his  account  of  Fulham,  in  1706,  as  having  28  acres 
of  ground  attached  to  it,  in  which  was  a  tulip  tree  76  ft.  in 
height,  and  5  ft.  9  in.  in  girt.  Swift,  in  one  of  his  Letters, 
speaks  of  Lord  Peterborough's  garden  as  one  of  the  finest  that 
he  had  seen  about  London.  The  villa  is  now  (1835)  the  pro- 
perty of  T.  Sampayo,  Esq ,  and  is  no  way  remarkable  for  its 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Whitton,  a  villa  and  grounds  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  near  Hounslow,  began  to  be  planted  when  the  duke  was 
Earl  of  Islay,  about  the  year  1720.  Collinson  informs  us  that 
all  the  cedars  at  that  place  were  raised  from  seed  in  the  year 
1722.  lie  also  mentions  that  the  Anbna  (Asimina)  triloba 
flowered  at  Whitton  every  year ;  and  Weston  informs  us  that 
the  duke's  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  citrons,  grown  on  an 
open  wall,  and  only  sheltered  by  glass  during  winter,  were  the 
finest  in  England.  (Tract*,  $c.9  p.  201.)  Archibald  Duke  of 
Argyle  was  grandson  to  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale;  he  was 
born  at  Ham  House  near  Richmond  in  1682,  and  died  in 
London  in  1761,  aged  79,  leaving  all  his  real  and  personal 
estate  in  England  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anne  Williams.  A  copy  of 
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his  will  is  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  206., 
in  which  the  duke  gives  one  year's  wages  to  each  of  his  servants 
in  London,  and  to  Daniel  Craft,  his  gardener  at  Whitton,  and 
to  his  housekeeper  there,  except,  says  His  Grace,  "  my  cook, 
whose  wages  are  too  high."  The  duke,  who  succeeded  to  that 
title  in  1742,  collected  all  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  which,  at 
that  time,  were  to  be  procured  either  at  home  or  abroad :  many 
of  the  former  still  remain  at  Whitton,  but  all  those  removable 
were  sent  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales's  garden  at  Kew, 
in  1762,  after  the  duke's  death,  his  paternal  property  and  duke- 
dom going  to  a  distant  relative.  The  grounds  were  sold  and 
divided,  and  now  form  three  distinct  villas,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  fine  specimens  of  cedars,  Weymouth  pines,  silver  firs, 
deciduous  cypresses,  walnuts,  hickories,  and  American  oaks. 

In  February,  1835,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Misses  Gost- 
ling,  the  present  proprietors  of  Whitton  Place,  and  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Castle,  of  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden,  and  of 
Mr.  West,  gardener  at  Whitton,  a  number  of  the  trees  were 
measured  for  us.  Among  these  are,  a  Lombardy  poplar  115  ft. 
high,  and  19  ft.  8  in.  in  girt  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground;  a  cedar 
of  Lebanon  71  ft.  high  and  14  ft.  in  girt;  a  silver  fir  95  ft.  high, 
and  10  ft.  6  in.  in  girt;  a  Weymouth  pine  81  ft.  high,  and 
11  ft.  8  in.  in  girt;  a  Quercus  Phellos  (the  willow  oak)  70  ft. 
high  ;  and  a  black  hickory  60  ft.  high.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  fine  trees,  larches,  firs,  pines,  oaks,  robinias,  gleditschias, 
&c.,  on  this  and  other  portions  of  the  estate,  of  which  notices  will 
be  found  in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi. 

The  seat  of  the  Lord  Peire  so  highly  eulogised  by  Collinson 
was  at  Thorndon  Hall  in  Essex  ;  and  that  place  still  contains 
some  fine  old  exotic  trees.  Speaking  of  Robert  Lord  Petre, 
Collinson,  in  a  letter  to  Linnaeus,  dated  Jan.  18.  1743,  observes 
that  "  the  death  of  the  worthiest  of  men,  the  late  Lord  Petre, 
has  been  the  greatest  loss  that  botany  or  gardening  ever  felt  in 
this  island.  He  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  procure  seeds 
and  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  then  was  as  ambitious 
to  preserve  them."  After  speaking  of  his  stoves  as  such  "  as 
the  world  never  saw,  and  may  never  see  again,"  and  giving  the 
dimensions  of  the  more  remarkable  plants  grown  in  them,  he 
says,  "  the  collections  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  evergreens  in  his 
nurseries  at  his  death,  I  had  told  over ;  and  they  amounted  to 
219,925,  mostly  exotic.  As  this  young  nobleman  was  the 
greatest  man  in  our  taste  that  this  age  produced,  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
greatness  of  his  genius;  but  his  skill  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  par- 
ticularly in  architecture,  statuary,  planning,  and  designing, 
planting,  and  embellishing  his  large  park  and  gardens,  exceeds 
my  talent  to  set  forth."  (Smith's  Linnccan  Correspondence,  vol.  i. 
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p.  11.)  Robert  James,  eighth  Lord  Petre,  died  in  1742,  at  .the 
age  of  29  years.  Linnaeus  has  named  a  genus  of  plants  Petretf, 
in  commemoration  of  this  nobleman. 

Goodwood,  near  the  coast  of  Sussex,  enjoys  a  mild  climate; 
but  the  soil,  which  is  thin  and  on  chalk,  is  not  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  trees.  The  park  contains  a  great  number  of  cedars  ; 
but  there  are  not  many  other  foreign  trees,  except  ilices,  cork 
trees,  acacias,  some  acers,  and  oaks.  The  magnolias  mentioned 
by  Collinson,  in  his  notes  of  1764,  no  longer  exist;  in  Col- 
linson's  notes  of  ]  768,  he  states  that  all  the  moveable  articles 
were  sold  at  the  duke's  death.  Miller  mentions  that  a  great  many 
trees  of  the  true  service  were  planted  at  Goodwood ;  but  in 
1828,  and  again  in  1831,  we  sought  in  vain  in  the  woods  for  a 
single  specimen. 

Samuel  Reynardson,  Esq.,  resided  at  an  ancient  house,  called 
the  Cedar  House,  from  the  celebrated  cedar  which  grew  in 
the  garden.  This  cedar  was  planted  by  Reynardson,  who  re- 
sided at  Hillingdon  from  1678,  till  his  death  in  1721.  This 
tree  was  probably  one  of  the  first  that  were  planted  in  England. 
Lightfoot  measured  it  in  1779;  it  was  then  53ft.  high;  the 
diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  measured  from 
east  to  west  96  ft.,  and  from  north  to  south  89  ft.  The  girt, 
clcse  to  the  ground,  was  13  ft.  6  in. ;  at  7  ft.,  12  ft.  6  in.,  and  at 
12  ft.,  14  ft.  8  in.  It  was  cut  down  in  1789,  in  consequence  of 
one  of  the  branches  being  broken  off  by  a  high  wind.  It  pro- 
duced 460  ft.  of  timber,  6}  loads  of  stack  woocl,  and  125  faggots. 
It  was  sold  to  a  carpenter  for  10/.,  and  he  retailed  it  for  22/.  175. 
(Lysons}.  Reynardson  made  a  curious  will,  leaving  all  his 
property  to  the  vicar  of  Hillingdon  for  ever,  to  build  a  room 
to  hold  his  library  and  museum.  He  ordered  all  his  plants 
to  be  sold  for  this  purpose.  The  present  vicar  of  Hillingdon 
is  Dr.  Hodgson,  the  very  reverend  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  to 
whom  we  have  written  twice,  to  learn  in  what  state  this  library 
and  museum  now  are,  but  without  receiving  any  answer. 

Cashiobury,  near  Watford  in  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of 
Arthur  Capel  Earl  of  Essex  (the  Earl  of  Essex  who  patronised 
Gerard,  and  had  a  seat  at  Barn  Elms,  was  the  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  Robert  Devereux),  was  noted  for  its  trees  in  the 
time  of  Evelyn ;  Cooke,  His  Lordship's  gardener,  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  forest  trees,  published  in  1676,  and  after- 
wards a  partner  in  the  Brompton  Nursery.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diai-y^ 
mentions  Cooke  as  being  a  skilful  artist  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  gardening,  not  ignorant  in  mathematics,  and  having  some  pre- 
tensions to  astrology.  At  Cashiobury  there  is  now  (1835)  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Quercus  tinctoria  in  the  country. 
There  are  also  many  fine  magnolias,  Pin  us  Cembra,  tulip  trees, 
cypresses,  cedars,  and  other  species. 
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The  limited  variety  of  evergreens  which  existed  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  according  to 
Collinson,  is  confirmed  by  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
Miller's  Dictionary,  published  in  1724,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  catalogue  of  evergreens  kept  by  nurserymen  for  sale  contained 
only  twelve  sorts  ;  viz.,  alaternus,  arbutus,  bay,  box,  holly,  juni- 
per, laurel,  laurustinus,  phillyrea,  pyracantha,  Italian  green 
privet,  and  yew.  In  the  eighth  and  last  edition  which  Miller 
published  of  his  Dictionary,  dated  March  1.  1768,  the  number 
of  plants  then  cultivated  in  England  is  said  to  be  more  than 
double  those  that  were  known  in  1731.  It  appears  difficult  to 
reconcile  Collinson's  and  Miller's  relation  with  the  ample  list  of 
trees  and  shrubs  published  in  1730,  in  the  nurserymen's  Cata- 
logue,  which  we  are  about  to  give  some  account  of:  most  pro- 
bably Collinson  and  Miller  referred  only  to  the  ordinary  gardens 
and  nurseries ;  or  perhaps  the  defective  state  of  the  catalogues  of 
these  was  one  reason  why  the  larger  catalogue  about  to  be 
noticed  was  produced.  From  Bradley's  New  Improvements  of 
Planting  and  Gardening,  published  in  1720,  the  former  appears 
to  be  the  case ;  for,  after  treating  of  the  common  shrubs,  he 
speaks  of  American  trees,  which  were  commonly  kept  in  pots, 
and  housed  during  the  winter ;  so  that  what  are  now  considered 
hardy  plants  were  then  looked  upon  as  inmates  of  the  green- 
house, or  of  the  cold  frame  or  covered  pit.  (Bradley,  New  Im- 
provements, $c.,  p.  87.) 

In  the  year  1730,  the  Society  of  Gardeners,  consisting  of  all 
the  principal  nurserymen  and  florists  about  London,  published 
A  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  Exotic  and  Domestic, 
which  are  propagated  for  Sale  in  the  Gardens  near  London. 
This  catalogue  is  in  folio,  ornamented  with  an  elaborate  frontis- 
piece, containing  a  vista  in  a  garden  laid  out  in  the  ancient  style, 
exhibiting  walls,  pillars,  and  arcades  of  clipped  verdure ;  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  refer  to  engraved  plates. 
As  this  may  be  considered  a  work  of  unquestionable  authority, 
we  shall  quote,  from  the  preface,  a  general  view  there  given  of 
the  principal  encouragers  of  planting  and  gardening  in  England, 
previously  to  and  at  that  time. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, F.R.S.;  and,  after  complimenting  His  Lordship  on  his 
various  merits,  the  Society  say,  "  Your  Lordship's  good  taste  in, 
and  great  encouragement  of,  planting  and  gardening,  are  fully 
displayed  in  those  noble  gardens  at  Wilton,  where  are  a  greater 
number  of  the  trees  here  treated  of,  and  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition,  than  can  be  found  in  any  one  garden  in  this  king- 
dom besides."  (p.  iv.) 

There  are  now  (1834)  a  considerable  number  of  cedars  at 
Wilton  of  a  large  size,  and  some  planes,  limes,  evergreen  oaks, 
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horsecliestnuts,  red  cedars,  arbor  vitaes,  laurels,  bays,  &c.,  which 
probably  were  planted  in  or  previously  to  1730.  (See  Index, 
Cedar,  &c.) 

In  the  preface  (after  praising  the  temperature  of  the  British 
climate;  the  Royal  Society,  Charles  II.,  and  William  III.,  and 
also  Malpighius,  Grew,  Ray,  &c.,  are  complimented,  as  having 
paved  the  way  for  the  improvement  of  gardening.  "  The  profits 
and  innocent  delights  of  this  art,"  they  say,  "have  allured  into  it 
many  learned  and  curious  persons,  nobility  and  gentry ; "  and 
these  "  have  not  contented  themselves  with  the  narrow  compass 
and  mean  stock  of  our  former  poorly  furnished  gardens,  but 
they  have  industriously  procured,  from  abroad,  trees,  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  not  only  from  our  own  plantations  in  America, 
but  those  also  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  nay,  even  Asia  and 
Africa.  Among  these  generous  procurers  of  plants,  &c.,  we 
cannot,"  the  Society  add,  "  forbear  mentioning  the  following 
worthy  persons :  — 

"  First,  Dr.Compton,  late  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  an  early 
introducer  of  exotic  trees  and  plants,  many  of  which  were  grown 
to  a  considerable  size  in  the  open  air,  in  those  formerly  well- 
stocked  gardens  at  Fulham,  most  of  which  have  been  since 
destroyed,  to  the  great  regret  of  many  curious  persons. 

"  Much  about  the  same  time  Samuel  Reynardson,  Esq.,  began 
to  furnish  his  fine  gardens  at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge,  with  a 
great  variety  of  curious  plants,  which  his  great  correspondence 
abroad  enabled  him  to  procure  from  divers  parts  of  the  world ; 
but,  as  he  kept  them  for  the  most  part  confined  to  pots  and  tubs, 
preserving  them  in  green-houses  in  winter,  never  attempting  to 
naturalise  them  to  our  climate,  so,  soon  after  his  death,  that 
valuable  collection  was  dispersed,  as  at  present  to  be  hardly 
known  what  he  was  possessed  of. 

"  In  the  like  manner,  also,  the  curious  Dr.  Uvedale  of  Enfield 
did,  by  his  great  correspondence  abroad,  collect  a  very  valuable 
parcel  of  plants  and  flowers,  which  he,  with  great  skill  and  care, 
maintained  for  many  years  ;  and  some  of  the  valuable  trees  were 
planted  in  the  full  ground,  where  they  are  now  (1730)  remain- 
ing; but  the  bulk  of  his  collection  was  sold  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  soon  after  the  doctor's  death. 

"  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  did  also  collect  a  nume- 
rous quantity  of  rare  plants  into  those  famous  gardens  of  Bad- 
mington,  where  she  preserved  and  maintained  them  with  great 
care  in  wonderful  beauty  for  many  years;  but  this  collection 
also  consisted  chiefly  of  the  most  tender  exotic  plants. 

"  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  began  about  the  same  time  to  plant 
those  magnificent  gardens  at  Wilton,  with  all  the  different 
varieties  of  curious  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  as  would  endure  the 
cold  of  our  climate  in  the  open  air;  in  which  His  Lordship  hath 
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so  well  succeeded,  as  to  have  the  best  collection  of  those  trees, 
which  are  advanced  to  a  considerable  size,  that  can  be  found 
now  growing  in  any  one  garden  in  this  kingdom  :  and  it  was 
from  examples  of  this  kind  that  people  were  encouraged  to 
make  further  trials  of  what  plants,  trees,  flowers,  and  fruits 
could  be  brought  to  thrive  in  our  climate  without  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  housing  in  winter;  and  it  has  been  from  repeated 
trials  and  experiments  of  this  kind,  that  the  many  noble  trees, 
fruits,  and  flowers  now  in  England  have  by  degrees  been  natu- 
ralised to  our  coarse  climate,  to  the  no  small  pleasure  of  all  the 
delighters  in  the  innocent  divertisements  of  gardening. 

"  Nor  should  we,  in  mentioning  particular  persons,  forget  the 
many  various  gentlemen  which  at  present  are  carrying  this  spirit 
of  gardening  to  a  considerable  height,  by  introducing  many  new 
kinds  of  plants,  flowers,  trees,  and  fruits,  and  in  making  many 
curious  experiments  concerning  their  culture  and  uses  ;  from  all 
whose  observations  and  experiments  we  may  daily  expect  some- 
thing new  in  the  business  of  gardening  and  vegetation;  amongst 
which  persons  are,  the  Earl  of  Islay,  Lord  Wilmington,  Sir 
Charles  Wager;  Sir  Harry  Goodrick,  Bart.,  in  Yorkshire;  the 
Reverend  and  Honourable  Lumley  Lloyd,  Esq.,  at  Cheam,  in 
Surrey  ;  Henry  Trelawney,  Esq.,  at  Buttshead,  near  Plymouth  ; 
Henry  Marsh,  Esq.,  at  Hammersmith ;  George  Dennis,  Esq.,  in 
Cornwall ;  Dr.  Beeston,  of  Ipswich ;  Mr.  James  Sherard,  of 

Eltham,  in  Kent ;  Topham,  of  Windsor ;  Mr.  Peter  Col- 

linson,  with  several  others,  too  many  to  be  here  enumerated. 

"  But  to  none  of  the  before-mentioned  persons  is  England  more 
indebted  for  introducing  trees,  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  than  to 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Charles  Dubois,  Esq.,  of  Mitcham, 
who  has  not  only  been  very  industrious  to  procure  plants  from 
abroad,  but  also  as  generous  in  communicating  whatever  his 
garden  would  afford,  as  also  many  useful  observations  relating 
both  to  their  culture  and  uses,  to  all  delighters  in  planting  and 
gardening;  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
many  valuable  trees  and  plants  which  enrich  this  catalogue. 

"  And  after  mentioning  the  particular  persons  to  whom 
England  is  thus  indebted  for  introducing  so  many  valuable  trees, 
plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  we  cannot  in  justice  omit  to  mention 
the  establishing  of  the  public  botanic  garden  at  Chelsea,  by 
the  worshipful  company  of  Apothecaries  of  London,  not  only 
for  medical  instruction,  but  also  for  introducing  still  a  greater 
variety  of  trees  and  plants."  Afterwards,  when  speaking  of 
botanic  gardens,  it  is  observed  by  the  Society,  that  there  is  only 
one  in  England  which  deserves  the  name,  and  that  is,  "  that  of 
Chelsea,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  worshipful  company 
of  Apothecaries."  (p.  viii.)  The  reader  is  next  taught  what  he  is 
to  expect;  viz.,  "an  exact  catalogue  of  the  several  sorts  of  trees 
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and  shrubs,  which  will  endure  to  be  planted  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  nurseries  near 
London,"  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  with  short  de- 
scriptions. The  preface  is  signed  by  the  twenty  "  gardeners  and 
nurserymen"  composing  the  Society,  among  which  are  Fairchild 
of  Hoxton,  Furber  of  Kensington,  Miller  of  the  Physic  Garden, 
Chelsea,  Gray  of  Fulham,  and  F.  and  S.  Hunt  of  Putney. 

Some  of  the  patrons  of  gardening  in  the  above  enumeration 
have  been  already  mentioned,  and  of  the  others  we  know  but 
little.  Spencer  Compton,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1714,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Wilmington,  was  a  near  relative 
of  Bishop  Compton.  He  died  in  174-3.  Lewis  Kennedy,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  was  gardener  to 
him  in  1739.  Sir  Charles  Wager  had  a  residence  at  Parson's 
Green,  where  he  introduced  the  scarlet  maple  (which  was  then 
called  Wager's  maple)  in  1725.  A  Magnoh'tf  grandiflora 
flowered  in  his  garden  in  1737.  He  died  in  1743.  Collinson 
says  that  a  tulip  tree,  which  had  been  raised  from  a  seed  which 
he  gave  Sir  Charles  Wager,  flowered  for  the  first  time  when  it 
was  thirty  years  old,  in  1756;  and  Lysons  mentions  a  cedar  of 
remarkable  growth,  which  grew  near  the  house,  in  Sir  Charles's 
garden.  (Environs,  fyc.,  ii.  829.)  The  grounds  at  Mitcham,  which 
belonged  to  Mr.  Dubois,  are  now  (Jan.  1835)  the  property  of 
Mr.  Blake,  an  auctioneer  at  Croydon.  Dubois's  house  has  been 
long  since  pulled  down ;  but  another  has  been  built,  which  is 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Beckford.  In  the  grounds  a  number  of  the  trees 
planted  by  Mr.  Dubois  still  remain.  Among  these  are  a  very 
large  weeping  willow ;  a  nettle  tree,  with  branches  covering  a 
space  50  ft.  in  diameter,  and  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  8  in.  in  circum- 
ference. The  extremities  of  the  branches  hang  down  nearly  to 
the  ground;  and  on  Jan.  10.  1835,  when  we  had  the  tree  ex- 
amined, the  spray  was  still  covered  with  dark  purple  berries, 
rather  larger  than  those  of  the  common  hawthorn.  There  is 
a  pinaster,  with  a  clear  trunk  about  4-0  ft.  high  ;  the  girt,  about 
3  ft.  from  the  ground,  9  ft. ;  and  the  total  height  60  ft.  The 
cracks  in  the  bark  of  this  tree  are  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  deep.  There 
is  a  very  old,  large,  and  handsome  mulberry  tree,  the  branches 
of  which  cover  a  space  of  60  ft.  in  diameter  ;  it  bears  abundantly 
every  year.  Besides  these,  there  are  very  large  and  old  Scotch 
pines ;  a  large  old  stone  pine ;  large  T'runus  Mahdleb ;  a  fine 
-Ptelea  trifoliata  ;  a  stag's  horn  sumach,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  in  girt; 
an  old  BignomY*  radicans ;  a  large  arbutus,  and  some  other  fine 
specimens.  Dubois  died  in  174-6,  aged  83  years. 

The  following  is  an  abridged  list  of  the  above-mentioned 
catalogue  of  the  Society  of  Gardeners,  with  the  modern  names, 
as  given  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  them  :  — 
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1 .  'Ranunculacece.     Clematis  Vitalba,  V,    simple-leaved,  ?  cir- 
rhosa,    ?  florida;  Viticella,  blue;  V.,  blue,  double;  V.,  purple; 
Viorna. 

2.  Magnoliaceae.     Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  also  "  the  laurel 
leav'd  tulip  tree." 

3.  Berberidese.    Berberis  vulgaris,  v.  white-fruited,  v.  seedless- 
fruited,  canadensis. 

4>.  Cistine<z.      Cistus    ladaniferus    albiflorus,     1.    maculatus, 
?  latifolius,  ?  cyprius,  ?  incanus,   sp. 

5.  l&alvdcea:.  Lavatera  O'lbia,  triloba,  "  Althaea,  frutescens 
Bryoniae   folio.  C.B.P.  316."     Hibiscus   syriacus,  red-flowered, 
s.,  purple-flowered ;  s.,  white-flowered ;    s.,  striped-flowered ;  s., 
striped-leaved. 

6.  Tilidcece.      Tilia  europoa^a;   e.,  variegated-leaved;    platy- 
phylla,  parvifcMia,  pubescens. 

7.  }typeru£ne&.     JF/ypericum  hircinum,  ?  canariense. 

8.  Aceri?ie<z.     Acer   Pseudo-Platanus ;    Pseudo-Pi,  variega^- 
ted-leaved  ;      campestre,     platanokles  ;    p\.    variegated-leaved  ; 
rubrum  ("  the  Virginian  flowering  maple,"  &c.);  and  another  sort 
of  "the  Virginian  flowering  maple."  Negtindofraxmifbliuvfa 

9.  Hippocastdnete.       ^,'^sculus    Hippocastanum  ;     H.,    with 
leaves  variegated  with   yellow ;    H.,  with  leaves  variegated  with 
white ;   Pavia  rubra. 

10.  Vttes.      Fitis  vulpina,   ?  Zabrusca    ("the  wild  Virginian 
grape ") ;    and  these   varieties  of  vinifera,  "  the  parsley-leav'd 
vine,"   "  the  blotch'd-leav'd  vine,"  and  "  the  strip'd-leav'd  vine." 
Ampelopsis  bipinnata  and  /jederacea. 

11.  ZygophyllecE.     Melianthus  major  and  minor. 

12.  Xanthoxylece.     Ptelea  trifoliata,  Cneorum  tricoccum. 

13.  Rutdcete.     7?uta  graveolens,    ?  angustifolia ;    ?  an.,   var. 
"the  [silver]  strip'd  narrow-leav'd  ;"  chalepensis. 

14-.  \Ucineag.  /slex  ^4quifolium,  33  varieties  of,  whose  cha- 
racteristics are  given  ;  vomitoria,  "  South  Sea  thea  tree;"  sp. 
("  Aquifolium  ;  Carolinianum,  angustifolium,  spinis  raris  brevis- 
simis."  Carolina  holly,  with  smooth  leaves. 

15.  Staptyledcete.     Staphylea  pinnata  and  trifolia. 

16.  Celastrinetf.     j^uonymus  europae^us  and  latifolius. 

17.  ^Uiamnece.     /ihamnus    ^laternus ;    A.,  blotched-leaved  ; 
Clusi?  /   C.,  gold-edged-leaved  ;   C.,  silver-edged-leaved ;    Fran- 
gula,  catharticus,  ?  infectorius,  sp.  ("  Rhamnus ;   spinis  oblongis, 
cortice  albo,  Monspeliensium.     J.  B.,  vol.  i.  pars  2.  31.")     Ai- 
liurus  aculeatus. 

18.  Anacardiacea.     Rhus  Cotinus,  typhina,  Toxicodendron, 
radicans,  ?  vernix,  Coriaria  ^yrtifolia,  Pistacia  Terebinthus  and 
officinarum. 

19.  Leguminbscc.    Gleditsch/a  triacanthos,  Robin/a  viscosa,  sp. 
("  Acacia,  Caroliniana,  aquatica,  Abruoa  folio,  spinis  rarioribus. 
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Water  acacia.")  Pseud-^cticia  with  rough  pods,  Pseud-acacia 
with  smooth  pods.  Amorpha,  ?  fruticosa  ;  Colutea  arborescens, 
Sutherland/^  frutescens;  Cytisus  scoparius,  sp.  (?  sessilifolius 
?  nigricans),  alpinus,  ?  alpinus  var.,  Z/aburnum,  albus ;  Z)oryc- 
nium  suffruticosum,  Coronilla  E'merus,  E'merus  ?  "  minor," 
LHex  europaeva  and  nana,  Genista  anglica,  Medicago  arborea, 
Wistarza  frutescens  ;  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  canadensis,  sp.  ("  Ca- 
rolina pointed-leav'd  Judas  tree :"  this  is  given  as  distinct  from 
the  previous  two) ;  /Spartium  junceum. 

20.  Kmygdalece.     ^4mygdalus  communis  ;  c.,   bitter-kerneled ; 
c.,  tender-shelled ;  c.,  white-flowered  ;    ^rmeniaca  vulgaris,  and 
a  striped-leaved  variety  of  it ;    Cerasus  Padus,  P.  the  Cornish 
variety;  the  Flanders  cluster  cherry,  the  double-flowered  cherry 
tree,  the  double-flowered  cherry  with  very  large  flowers,  the  black 
cherry  or  mazzard,  the  common  wild  or  honey  cherry,   the  wild 
northern  English  cherry,  the  garden  cherry  with  the  leaf  elegantly 
striped;    Mahdleb^    Laurocerasus,   L.  with   the    leaf  variegated 
with  yellow,   L.  with   the  leaf  variegated  with  white;    Persica 
vulgaris,  double-flowered  ;  Amygda\us  nana  and  pumila;  Prunus 
spinosa,   insititia;  i.,  white-fruited  ;  and  the  following  varieties  of, 
we  assume,  domestica :   "  the  damson,"  "  the  great  violet  dam- 
son," "  the  strip'd  [leaf  J  perdrigon  plumb,"  "  the  strip'd  [leaf] 
muscle  plumb,"   "  the   cherry  plumb,"   "  Christmas  plumb   or 
winter  creke,"  and  a  kind  "  flore  pleno." 

21.  Rosdcece..     Rosa  canina,  villosa^  sp.  allied  to  villosa,  spi- 
nosissima  and  two  varieties  of  it,  rubiginosa  and  var.  flore  pleno, 
sp.  or  var.  ("  Rosa,  rubra,  multiplex..    C.  B.  P."),  cinnamomea, 
c.  fl.  pi. ;     lutea,   lutea  punicea,   sulphurea,   turbinata,   semper- 
virens,  moschata  ;  m.,  double-flowered,   "  rose  without  thorns," 
"  the  Virginian  briar,"  alba  and  varieties  of  it ;  and  these  orna- 
mental varieties  of  other  species,  the  single  damask,  the  double 
damask,  the  York  and  Lancaster,   the  red  Belgick,  the  blush 
Belgick;  the  single   Provence,  the  damask  Provence,   the  red 
Provence,  the  common  Provence,  the  moss  Provence,  the  Dutch 
hundred-leaved ;  the  single  velvet,  the  double  velvet,  the  rosa 
mundi,  the  marbled,  the  royal  virgin,  "the  monthly  rose,"  "the 
strip'd  monthly  ;"  Potentilla  fruticosa  ;   Spiraea  salicifolia,  opuli- 
folia,   Aypericifolia ;    7?ubus   fruticosus;    fr.,  white-fruited ;    fr., 
variegated-leaved  ;  cae^sius,  idaexus  ;  i.,  white-fruited  ;  i.,  the  late 
red ;  odoratus,    "  the   upright   Pennsylvania  bramble,  or   rasp- 
berry," "  the  Virginian  black  raspberry." 

22.  Pomdcete.     Pyrus  A^r'm,  "  the  white  beam  tree  with  long 
leaves  and  small  red  fruit,"    "  the  red  chess  apple,  or  English 
wild  service ;"  *S6rbus  ("  the  pear-shaped  true  service") ;  S.9  "  the 
round  late-ripe  service;"  aucuparia,  a.   "  foliis  ex  luteo  varie- 
gatis,"  torminalis,  Jfalus,  "  the  strip'd  [leaf]  crab  tree,"  "  the 
strip'd  [leaf]  apple  tree,"  "  the  paradise  apple,"  "  the  figg  apple,'1 
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"  the  Virginian  crab  tree  with  sweet  flowers,"  communis  "  with 
strip'cl  leaves,"  "  the  double-blossom  pear,"  "  the  twice-flowering 
pear;"  Cydonia  vulgaris,  the  pear  quince,  apple  quince,  and 
Portugal  quince;  Mespilus  germanica;  g.,  the  great  Dutch  ; 


with  long  sharp  thorns,"  "  the  yellow-berried  Carolina  haw- 
thorn;" Ameldnchier  vulgaris,  Photinia  flrbutifcMia,  ?  Cotoneaster 
vulgaris. 

23.  Gtrandtecc.     Punica  Granatum,   G.  flore  pleno. 

24.  Tamariscineat.      Tamarix  gallica  and  germanica. 

25.  ^PhiladelphecE.      Philadelphus    coronarius;     c.,    double- 
flowered  ;  c.,   variegated-leaved  ;  c.  nanus  ("  nunquam  florens," 
which  never  flowers). 

26.  Passiflbreac.     Passiflora  caerulea;  c.,  with  yellow  blotch Jd 
leaves  ;  "  the  narrow-leav'd  passion  flower,  with  lesser  and  paler 
coloured  flowers;"    "  the  yellow  passion  flower,"    "the  three- 
leav'd  passion  flower." 

27.  Crassuldcctf.     Sedum  j^opulifcMiuni. 

28.  Grossulucece.     Ribes   Grossularia ;  eight  kinds  of  goose- 
berry, among  which  are  "  the  yellow-leav'd"  and  "  the  strip'd- 
leav'd;"   and   included  in   the  species   rubrum   these  varieties, 
common  red  currant,  champagne,  large  red,  white,  large  white, 
"  the  strip'd-leav'd  white,"   "  the  yellow-strip'd-leav'd  currant, 
tree,"  "  the  silver-strip'd  currant  tree;"  alpinum;  a.,  with  leaf 
variegated  with  yellow ;  nigrum  ;  n.,  variegated-leaved  ;  "  Ribes, 
Americana,  fructu  nigro  ;  "  "  small  wild  currant." 

29.  Aralidccfc.     Aralia  spinosa. 

30.  Caprifolidcece.  Kinds  of  honeysuckle  named  as  follows : — 
the   Italian,   yellow   Italian,    early  or  French  white,   late  red, 
Dutch,   English  long-blowing,  oak-leaved,  English  white,  Rus- 
sian, evergreen,  common  with  striped  leaves,  striped  honeysuckle 
with  hairy  indented  leaves.     Lonicera  Xylosteum,  alpigena,  and 
caerulea;  Symphoria  glomerata.   Fiburnum  Lantana;   L.,  varie- 
gated-leaved;  laevigatum,  Oxpulus,   O.  ;6sea,  O.  folio  variegato, 
Tinus;   T.9  hirta;   71.,  "  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis;"   T.,  "  small- 
leav'd;"  lucidum,  1.  "foliis  ex  albo  variegatis."     jfiTedera  JETelix; 
//.,   "  yellow-leav'd ; "  H.,  "silver-strip'd;"  H.9  "the  yellow- 
strip'd."       ASambucus    nigra ;    n.,   greenish-berried;    n.,    white- 
berried  ;  n.,  leaf  variegated  with  yellow ;  n.,  "  parsley-leav'd ;  " 
racemosa. 

31.  Corner.     Cornus  mas  sanguinea;  s.,  striped-leaved  ;"  the 
Virginian." 

32.  Composite.     .Baccharis  ^alimifolia. 

33.  \acciniece.     Faccinium  uligin6sum  and  Myrtillus. 

34.  'Ericaceae.     Arbutus  C/vnedo;  U.,  double-flowered;  "  the 
strawberry  tree  with  oblong  flowers  and  egg-shaped  fruit." 
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35.  Styracinete.     Hal£s?Vz  tetraptera. 

36.  'EtbcndcefC.     Z)iospyros   virginiana   and  7x>tus.     Perhaps 
the  "  Celtis  fructu  luteo  ampliori "   is  a  variety  of  D.  virginiana. 

37.  Oledcccc.     7'Vaxinus  excelsior;  e.,  leaf  striped  with  yellow; 
?  caroliniana,  sp.  ("  the  New  England  ash");   C/rnus  europaMi 
and  rotundifolia.    Z/igustrum  vulgare ;  v.,  leaf  yellow-variegated ; 
v.,  leaf  silver-variegated.     Syringa  vulgaris,  these  varieties  of  it, 
blue-flowered,  purple-flowered,  white-flowered,  yellow  blotched- 
leaved,   white    blotched-leaved  ;  persica ;  p.,  cut-leaved.      Olea 
europa3xa,  e.   5uxifolia.    Pliillyrea  latifolia;  1.,  leaf  yellow-varie- 
gated ;  /igustrifolia,  angustifolia ;  a.,  rosmarinifolia ;  oleaefolia. 

38.  Jasminea.  Jasminum  officinale;  o.,  leaf  yellow- variegated; 
o.,  leaf  white-variegated;  fruticans,  humile. 

39.  J3ignon\acead.     Tecoma  radicans,  r.  minor;   Bignon/a  ca- 
preolata,  Catalpa  si/ri?igtffb\ia. 

40.  Soldnea.     *Solanum  Dulcamara ;   D.,  white-flowered ;   D., 
leaf  white-variegated. 

41.  Lobidtcc.     Phlomis  fruticosa,  ?  lanata ;  jftosmarinus  offici- 
nalis;     o.,   silver-striped-leaved;    o.,   yellow-striped-leaved;  o., 
latifolius;  sp.  ("  Rosmarinus;  Almeriensis,  flore  majore,  spicato, 
purpurascente.  Tourn.   195.     The  large  flowering  rosemary.") 
£alvia  officinalis ;  o.,  leaf  variegated  with  green  and  white ;  o., 
leaf  red;  o.,  leaf  particoloured  ;  sp.  ("  Sal  via  -5  absinthium  redo- 
lens.  J.  B.  iii.  307.   Wormwood  sage"),  sp.  ("  Salvia;  minor, 
aurita  et  non  aurita"),  and  a  variety  of  the  preceding  ("  Salvia; 
minor,  foliis  variegatis").   Teucrium  ?  fruticans,  sp.  ("Teucrium; 
Bceticum,  calice  campanulato.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  181.  Spanish  tree 
germander.")     "  Galeopsis;  hispanica,  frutescens,  Teucrii  folio. 
Tourn.     The  base-horehound  tree." 

42.  Verbcndceo?.      Fitex  A'gnus  castus,  A.  latifolius. 

43.  Chenopbdea.     ^'triplex  //alimus. 

44.  L,auri?ie<z.     jLaurus  Benzoin,  Sassafras,  nobilis  mas,  and 
nobilis  foem. 

45.  Tfiynkfaftfi     .Daphne  Laureola;    L.,  yellow-variegated; 
Mezereum, red-flowered ;  M.9  purple-flowered ;  M., white-flowered ; 
M.,  white-variegated-leaved. 

46.  Ylaagnece.     ^Elaeagnus    angustifolia;    //ippophae    ?ham- 
nokles  mas,  r.  foem. 

47.  EMjs/w&iaceae.     Uuxus  sempervirens,  eight  varieties  of. 

48.  Artocurpecc.      Ficus    Carica,   nine   varieties  of;    a   tenth 
kind  of Ficus.     Mbrus  nigra,   alba;  a.,   "the  small  purplish- 
white"  fruited;  "the  large-leav'd  Virginian  mulberry  with  black 
shoots,"  "  the  Virginian  mulberry  with  long  red  fruit." 

49.  Mlmdcecc.     The  common  elm;  the  witch  hazel,  or  broad- 
leaved  elm ;  the  small-leaved  elm ;  the  smooth-leaved,  or  witch 
elm;  the  Dutch  elm;  the  small-leaved  striped  elm ;  the  striped 
witch   elm;    the  yellow-leaved    elm;    the   striped   Dutch   elm. 
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"  There  are  some  other  varieties  of  these  trees  in  the  nurseries 
near  London,  which,  not  having  been  examined,  we  shall  omit 
at  present."  Celtis  occidental  is. 

50.  Jugldndetz.      Juglans    regia,    four   varieties   of;    nigra. 
Carya,  sp.  ("  Virginian  walnut  with   long  furrow'd  fruit"),    sp. 
("the   hickery,   or  white  Virginian  walnut"),    sp.  ("  the  small 
white  Virginian  walnut,  or  hickery"). 

51.  Salicineue.     Salix  alba,  pentandra,  sp.  ("  the  long-leav'd 
sweet  [scented  leaf]  willow"),  babylonica,  fnigilis,  ?«mygdalina 
or  ?triandra,  vitellina,  ?  caprea ;  ?  c.,  round-leaved;  c.,  round- 
leaved-variegated.     Populus    canescens,    alba ;    a.,    variegated- 
leaved  ;  tremula,  nigra. 

52.  T&tulinete.    ZJetula  alba,  Alnus  glutinosa  and  ?  oblongata. 

53.  CupidiferfC.     Quercus  7xlex,  four  varieties  of;  coccifera, 
;  R.9  leaf  white-variegated ;  alba,  "evergreen  oak  with 

broad  leaves  like  the  common  oak,"  "  the  scarlet  oak,"  "  the 
Virginian  chestnut-leav'd  oak,"  "  the  Virginian  willow-leav'd 
oak,"  "  the  chinquapin  oak,"  "  the  Spanish  cut-leav'd  oak ; " 
Suber,  "  the  broad- leav'd  cork  tree ; "  S.9  "  the  narrow-leav'd 
cork  tree."  Carpinus  ^etulus  ;  Z?.,  striped-leaved  ;  O'strya  vul- 
garis  and  virginica;  Castanea  vesca;  v.,  leaf  elegantly  variegated  ; 
piimila  ;  -Fagus  sylvatica ;  s.,  yellow-variegated-leaved  ;  Corylus 
-<4vellana,  and  five  varieties  of  it. 

54.  Platd?ic<z.     Platanus  orientalis,  occidentals,  ?  «cerifolia  ; 
Liquidambar  styraciflua. 

55.  Myr^^tR     Myrica  Gcile^  cerifera,  carolinensis. 

56.  Coniferce.     Cedrus  Libani,  iarix  europaesa:  e.,  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  cone  white ;  Pin  us   sylvestris,   Pinaster,   sp. 
("  Pinus;    Americana,   foliis    praelongis,   subinde    ternis,   conis 
plurimis    confertim    nascentibus"),    Pinea,    tftrobus,   palustris ; 
^fxbies   excelsa,   Picea,  sp.  or  var.  ("  Abies;  minor,  pectinatis 
foliis,  Virginiana,  conis  parvis  subrotundis.  Pink.  Aim.  2.  Phyt. 
tab.  ] 21.  f.  1.");    sp.  or  var.  ("  Abies;    Piceae  foliis,   brevibus  ; 
conis  minimis.  Hand.")',  nigra;  balsamifera,  sp.  or  var.  ("  Abies; 
taxi   folio;    fructti    longissimo,   deorsum   inflexo.      Long-con'd 
Cornish  firr");  Schubertza  disticha,  Cuprdssus  sempervirens ; 
?  s.,  horizontalis ;   Thuja  occidentalis,  occidentalis  with  its  leaves 
elegantly  variegated ;   Taxus   baccata ;    b.,   leaf  variegated ;   b., 
*'  the  broad  shining-leav'd  yew;"  t/uniperus  comimmis,  suecica, 
virginiana,  ?  virginiana    humilis  ;bermudiana,    A^abina;    £,  va- 
riegated-leaved ;  ?  £,  "  the  berry-bearing  or  upright  savin." 

The  introducers  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  are  much  indebted  to  Mark  Catesby, 
an  enthusiastic  naturalist,  who  travelled  in  North  America  from 
1712  to  1726,  when  he  returned  to  England,  made  himself 
master  of  the  art  of  etching,  and  published  his  splendid  work, 
containing  the  natural  history  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the 
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Bahama  Islands.  All  the  most  interesting  trees  of  America  are 
beautifully  figured  in  these  volumes ;  and  the  appearance  of  such 
figures  for  the  first  time,  in  England,  must  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  induce  the  wealthy  to  procure  the  introduction  of 
the  trees  they  represented  into  this  country.  Ryall,  who  wrote 
the  preface  to  Catesby's  Hortus  Americanits  Eiiropccus  (which 
was  not  published  till  1767,  nearly  twenty  years  after  Catesby's 
death),  observes,  "  that  very  little  regard  was  had  to  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  America  on  our  first  settling  in  that  country;  nor, 
indeed,  was  any  considerable  step  taken  about  introducing  them 
into  England  till  about  the  year  1720,"  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Catesby's  exertions,  Catesby  lived  many  years  at 
Hoxton  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  removed  to  Ful- 
ham,  where  he  occupied  a  house,  and  had  a  garden  within  the 
site  of  what  is  now  the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  which  some  trees 
remain  that  were  planted  with  his  own  hand.  (Lysons,  vol.  ii. 
p.  829.)  Catesby  was  born  in  1679,  and  died  in  1749.  In  a 
notice  of  his  death,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1749 
(xx.  30. ),  he  is  called  the  "  truly  honest,  ingenious,  and  modest 
Mr.  Mark  Catesby." 

On   a  blank  leaf  of  Collinson's  copy  of  Catesby's  Natural 
History  of  Carolina  (which,  in  January,  1835,   came  into   the 
possession  of  A.  B.  Lambert,   Esq.),  is  the  following    curious 
memorandum  in  Mr.  Collinson's  own  handwriting,  and  signed 
with  his  name,     "  The  ingenious  author,  Mr.  Mark  Catesby, 
was  born  of  a  gentleman's  family  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk.     Some 
of  his  family  being  settled  in  Virginia,  and  having  himself  a  turn 
of  mind  to  natural  history,  he  went  over  there  to  see  his  sister 
and  improve  his  genius.     From  thence  he  travelled  to  Carolina, 
Bahama  Islands,  &c.,  and  painted  all  the  subjects  from  the  life. 
On  his  return,  the  subscription  being  at  an  end,  he  was  at  a 
great  loss  how  to  introduce  this  valuable  work  to   the  world, 
until  he  met  with  a  friend  (Peter  Collinson)  to  assist  and  pro- 
mote his  views.     He  learned  to  engrave,  and  coloured  all  him- 
self, yet  it  proved  so  very  expensive,  that  he  was  many  years 
in  accomplishing  the  work,  being  himself  the  principal  operator. 
So  noble  and  so  accurate  a  performance,  begun  and  finished  by 
one  hand,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  :  but  it  afforded  a  subsistence 
to  himself,  his  wife,  and   two  children,  to  his  death ;  and  his 
widow  subsisted  on  the  sale  of  it  for  about  two  years  afterwards, 
then  the  work,  plates,  &c.,  sold  for  400/.,  and  about  2001.  more 
left  by  the  widow,  was  divided  between  the  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter."     At  the  bottom  of  the  titlepage  is  written  :  — 
"  This  edition   of  this  noble  work  is  very  valuable,  as  it  was 
highly  finished  by  the  ingenious  author,  who  in  gratitude  made 
me  this  present  for  the  considerable  sum  of  money  I  lent  him 
without  interest,  to  enable  him  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of 
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himself  and  family ;  else  of  necessity  it  must  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  booksellers."     Date  1731. 

Mr.  John  Ellis  was  remarkable  for  his  exertions  in  devising 
plans  for  importing  acorns  and  other  nuts  and  seeds  of 
American  trees,  which  through  his  means  were  thus  brought 
over  in  large  quantities.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Collinson, 
and,  like  him,  was  early  in  life  engaged  in  merchandise;  but 
he  afterwards  became  agent  for  West  Florida  in  1764,  and  for 
Dominica  in  1770.  He  had  a  very  extensive  correspondence, 
and  was  the  means  of  introducing  many  articles  of  natural 
history,  besides  trees  and  shrubs.  He  was  the  author  of 
The  Natural  History  of  Corallines,  TJie  Natural  History  of 
Zoophytes,  &c.5  and  established  the  genera  Hales/tf,  GordonzVz, 
GardenzVz,  and  others.  As  a  proof  of  the  amiable  feeling  that 
subsisted  at  that  time  between  English  and  French  naturalists, 
maybe  mentioned,  that,  during  the  war,  Duhamel,  who  was  then 
(1757)  at  the  head  of  the  French  marine  establishment,  promised 
to  Ellis  and  Collinson  to  return  whatever  plants  were  taken  by 
the  French.  John  Ellis  died  in  1776,  aged  66. 

Alexander  Garden,  M.D.,  was  a  Scotch  physician,  settled  at 
Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  married  in  1755,  and 
died  in  1791,  in  his  52d  year.  He  sent  home  a  number  of 
American  trees  and  shrubs,  including  the  Ptelea,  the  fringe 
tree,  several  species  of  Magnolza,  Zamia  integrifolia,  &c.  Lin- 
naeus intended  the  loblolly  bay,  called  Lasianthus  (now  Gor- 
donz'a  Lasianthus),  to  be  named  after  him,  which  honour  Dr. 
Garden  solicited  ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  letter  arrived  too  late  by 
a  month,  Mr.  Ellis  having,  in  the  meantime,  named  it  GordonzY/. 
Another  genus,  the  GardemY/,  commemorates  the  name  of  this 
ardent  naturalist. 

Subsequently  to  the  year  1730,  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  appear 
to  have  been  planted  in  various  country  seats,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  those  laid  out  in  the  modern  style.  Among  the  earliest 
of  these  are  included  Stowe,  and  part  of  the  scenery  at  Blenheim. 
At  the  former  are  some  fine  old  cypresses,  cedars,  and  acacias, 
planted  in  Brown's  time ;  and  in  the  latter  were,  till  lately,  the 
oldest  deciduous  cypresses  and  Lombardy  poplars  in  England. 
We  believe  the  very  first  place  in  which  the  Dutch  style  was 
made  to  give  way  to  the  English  manner  was  Corby  Castle,  in 
Cumberland,  which  began  to  display  the  new  taste  so  early  as 
1706  (Warner}-,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  many  foreign  trees 
were  planted. 

Pains  Hill  was  planted  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Hamilton, 
sixth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  about  the  same  time  that 
Woburn  Farm  was  laid  out,  viz.  1735.  Mr.  Hamilton  not  only 
indulged  the  public  with  a  sight  of  his  improvements  at  Pains 
Hill ;  but  allowed  strangers  the  use  of  low  chairs,  drawn  by 
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small  horses,  which  were  provided  at  the  inns  at  Cobham,  to  go 
over  the  grounds.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Hamilton 
retired  to  Bath,  having  sold  his  place  to  Benjamin  Bond  Hop- 
kins, Esq.,  who  built  the  present  house,  the  original  one  being 
small.  (Manning  and  Brays  Surrey,  ii.  768.)  Among  the  trees 
remaining  at  Pains  Hill  are  some  remarkably  fine  silver  cedars, 
pinasters,  and  other  pines,  American  oaks,  cork  trees,  and  ilices, 
a  tupelo  tree  (Nyss«),  tulip  trees,  acacias,  deciduous  cypress, 
Lombardy  and  other  poplars,  &c.  Here  some  of  the  first 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas  introduced  into  England  were 
planted  by  Mr.  Thoburn,  who  was  gardener  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  who  afterwards  became  an  eminent  nurseryman  at  Old 
Brompton.  Bowood  was  laid  out  about  the  same  time  by  the 
first  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  (then  Earl  of  Shelburne),  who 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Pains  Hill;  and,  like  that 
place,  it  was  planted  with  every  kind  of  foreign  tree  that  could 
be  procured  at  the  time.  Many  of  these  trees  still  remain, 
and  have  attained  a  large  size :  the  cedars  arid  tulip  trees  are 
remarkably  fine.  Woburn  Farm,  which  began  to  be  improved 
by  Mr.  Southcote  in  1735,  belongs  to  this  class  of  places;  and 
also  Strathfieldsaye  :  the  former  contains  one  of  the  largest  liquid- 
ambar  trees  in  England,  a  remarkably  fine  hemlock  spruce,  very 
large  tulip  trees,  acacias,  hickories,  pines,  cedars,  and  cypresses, 
and  a  magnificent  cut-leaved  alder.  At  Strathfieldsaye  are  the 
largest  hemlock  spruce  in  England,  some  remarkably  fine  scarlet 
oaks,  a  large  tupelo  tree,  and  many  fine  pines  and  firs.  Clare- 
mont,  planted  about  the  same  time  by  Brown,  for  Lord  Clive, 
contains  a  great  many  exotic  trees,  particularly  cedars  of  large 
dimensions.  There  are  very  large  ilices,  cork  trees,  tulip  trees, 
red  cedars,  a  large  hemlock  spruce,  and  many  other  fine  speci- 
mens of  foreign  trees.  Oatlands,  Ashley  Park,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Lord  Tankerville's  at  Walton,  were  planted  soon  after 
this  period,  and  contain  many  fine  specimens. 

Upton  House,  near  Stratford  in  Essex,  was  planted  by  Dr. 
Fothergill  about  1762;  and,  though  many  of  the  shrubs  were 
sold  at  the  doctor's  death  in  1781,  the  grounds  still  contain  many 
large  and  fine  specimens.  Of  these  we  had  the  following  mea- 
sured in  January,  1835:  Populus  canadensis,  100  ft.  high; 
P.  dilatata,  120  ft.  high;  Qucrcus  Turner/,  50  ft.  high;  Corylus 
Colurna,  with  a  trunk  5  ft.  in  circumference,  and  forming  a  very 
handsome  tree  which  bears  abundantly  every  year;  Cupressus 
sempervirens  horizontals,  40  it.  high,  a  fine  specimen  ;  two  very 
large  cedars,  with  trunks  9j  ft.  in  diameter,  at  6  ft.  from  the 
ground;  a  large  cork  tree;  Kolreutena  paniculata,  40  ft.  high, 
perhaps  the  largest  in  England;  a  large  robinia,  &c.  Collinson 
states  that  the  Arbutus  ^fndrachne  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  this  garden,  in  May,  1766.  He  adds  that  the  plant  was 
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raised  from  seeds  sent  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  by  Dr.  Russell  of 
Aleppo,  in  1756  ;  and  that  the  original  plant  was  sold  by  auction 
in  August,  1781,  after  the  doctor's  death,  for  53/.  Us.  There 
appears  to  be  some  mistake  in  this  relation,  as  Dr.  Fothergili 
did  not  purchase  Upton  till  1762,  and  the  Arbutus  ^4ndraclme 
was  cultivated  in  1724.  Dr.  Fothergill,  however,  may  have 
raised  his  plant  somewhere  else,  and  removed  it  to  Upton ;  and, 
though  it  was  introduced  in  1724,  it  may  not  have  flowered 
before  the  period  mentioned.  Collinson  was  such  a  careful  ob- 
server, that  this  remark  appears  due  to  his  memory.  Upton 
House  is  now  in  the  possession  of  S.  Gurney,  Esq. 

Purser's  Cross  was  planted  by  John  Ord,  Esq.,  in  1756;  and 
"  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,"  says  Lysons,  "  that  this  garden 
should,  within  the  space  of  little  more  than  fifty  years  (such 
have  been  the  effects  of  good  management  and  a  fertile  soil), 
have  produced  trees  which  are  now  the  finest  of  their  respective 
kinds  in  the  kingdom."  The  following  is  an  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  trees  at  Purser's  Cross,  as  measured  by 
Lysons  at  three  different  periods,  and  for  us  in  Jan.  1835 :  — 


The  Sophora  japonica,  planted  in  1756,  being 

then  about  2  ft.  in  height ;  it  flowered  for 

the  first  time  in  August,  1807,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  flower  almost  every  year  since 
The  gingko  tree  (  Salisburia),  planted  in  1767 

(about  37  ft.  high  in  1809;  and  in  1835 

between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.) 
A  tree,  the  seed  of  which  was  given  to  Mr. 

Ord,  by  the  late  Mr.  Aiton,  as  an  Illinois 

nut,  and  which  was  sown  in  1760  (about 

40  feet  high) 
A  black  walnut  tree  (Juglans  nigra)  sown 

where   it    now  stands,   in    1757    (about 

64  ft.  high) 
A  cedar  of  Lebanon,  planted  in  1756,  then 

two  years  old  (in  1809  about  55  ft.  high) 
A  willow-leaved  oak  (sown  in  1757) 
The  Rhus  vernix,  or  varnish  sumach 

Purser's  Cross  contains  a  greater  number  of  fine  specimens,  in 
a  very  limited  space,  than  any  garden  we  know  of  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  In  October,  1834,  we  found  there  Mag- 
nblia  tripetala,  acuminata,  and  other  species,  of  considerable  size, 
Liriodendron  Tulipifera ;  Negundo  /raxinifolium,  40  ft.  high ; 
Asimina  triloba,  10  ft.  high,  flowering  every  year ;  another  plant, 
which  died  a  few  years  ago,  having  ripened  fruit  every  year; 
Ailantm  glandulosa,  30  ft.  high;  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  30  ft. 
high ;  Sophora  japonica,  40  ft.  high,  which  flowers  every  year ; 
RobinzVz  and  Gleditschm,  very  fine  specimens ;  Cratoe^gus,  several 
species,  very  large ;  Pyrus  Sorbus,  very  fine  specimens  ;  Celtis, 
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Juglans,  and  Populus,  very  large  trees;  Quercus  of  various 
species,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  ;  Quercus  coccifera  and 
gramuntia,  each  30  ft.  high,  and  considered  among  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  and  Salisbuna 
adiantifolia,  nearly  60  ft.  high;  Andromeda  arborea,  18  ft.  high; 
and  deciduous  cypresses,  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high.  Purser's 
Cross  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Ravensworth. 

Syon  was  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  that  were  suppressed. 
It  was  in  Henry  VIII.'s  hands  at  his  death ;  and  his  funeral 
procession,  which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  in  magnificence  any- 
thing of  the  kind  either  before  or  since,  was  rested  a  night  at 
Syon  on  its  way  to  Windsor.  King  Edward  VI.  granted  Syon 
to  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  built  the  shell  of  the  present 
mansion.  He  had  a  botanic  garden  there,  mentioned  by  Turner 
(who  was  his  physician)  in  his  Herbal.  In  1604,  we  find  Syon 
House  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  laid  out  9000/.  on  the  house  and  gardens.  The  house 
was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  Inigo  Jones, 
in  1659.  The  grounds  at  Syon  are  generally  understood  to 
have  been  laid  out  in  their  present  form  by  Brown,  between  1750 
and  1760.  They  were  planted  with  all  the  foreign  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  that  could  be  procured,  at  that  time,  in  the  London 
nurseries;  and  the  place  now  contains  many  very  fine  old  speci- 
mens of  cedars,  pines,  planes,  gleditschias,  robinias,  catalpas,  and 
more  especially  of  deciduous  cypress. 

George  William,  sixth  Earl  of  Coventry,  succeeded  to  the  title, 
and  to  the  estate  of  Croome  d'Abitot,  in  the  year  1738,  being 
then  17  years  of  age.  He  soon  afterwards,  with  the  assistance 
of  Brown,  began  to  improve  the  estate,  at  that  time  "  a  mere 
bog,  and  a  barren  waste"  (Dea?i's  Croome  Guide,  1824,  p.  37.), 
and  soon  converted  it  into  fertile  soil,  and  planted  it  with  all  the 
useful  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  at  that  time  to  be  pro- 
cured in  the  nurseries.  The  plants  have  grown  with  astonishing 
vigour,  and  there  is  now  at  Croome  an  extensive  collection  of 
species,  containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  foreign  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  country. 

Numerous  gentlemen's  seats,  planted  about  this  time  in  every 
part  of  England,  might  be  cited  as  containing  fine  old  specimens 
of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs ;  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a 
few  which  took  a  lead  in  this  taste.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  addition  to  those  already  noticed,  Busbridge,  near  Go- 
dalming,  in  Surrey,  in  1751,  in  the  possession  of  Philip  Carteret 
Webb,  Esq.,  and  frequently  mentioned  by  Miller;  Mount  Edge- 
combe,  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecombe;  Mamhead,  now  belonging  to 
W.  Newman,  Esq. ;  Powderham  Castle,  Earl  of  Devon ;  High 
Clere,  Earl  of  Caernarvon ;  and  Chiswick,  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
There  are,  doubtless,  many  places  as  much  or  more  worthy  of 
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being  quoted  than  several  of  those  named ;  but,  as  we  have 
invited  all  proprietors  and  gardeners  in  the  British  Isles  to  send 
us  accounts  of  their  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  for  this  work,  and 
as  many  of  these  have  done  so,  we  must  refer  in  this  place  to 
the  paragraph  headed  Statistics,  given  to  each  tree  and  shrub  ; 
where,  under  each  county,  will  be  found  the  names  of  all  those 
seats  most  remarkable  for  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the 
dimensions  and  other  particulars  of  the  plants  they  contain. 

Several  botanic  gardens  were  formed  during  this  century, 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  the  exchange  of  seeds  and 
plants  which  takes  place  universally  among  such  establishments 
increased  the  foreign  productions  of  each  respective  country. 
It  also  became  the.  practice,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century, 
for  private  persons  and  public  bodies  to  send  out  botanical 
collectors.  Several  of  these  were  sent  out  from  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  others  by  the  subscriptions  of  individuals,  and 
some  by  nurserymen. 

Chelsea  Garden  (already  noticed,  p.  47.)  is  said  by  Collinson 
to  have  been,  in  his  time,  the  richest  in  plants  in  Europe.  It 
was  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  eminence  during  this 
century  by  Miller.  Its  origin  is  unknown :  the  first  notice 
of  it,  in  the  books  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  is  in  1674, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  wall  it  round ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards, in  1676,  the  Society  agreed  to  purchase  the  plants 
growing  in  Mrs.  Cape's  garden  at  Westminster.  They  may 
probably  also  have  had  plants  from  the  garden  mentioned  in 
Evelyn's  Diary  for  1658  as  "the  medical  garden  at  West- 
minster, well  stored  with  plants,  under  [Edward]  Morgan, 
a  skilful  botanist."  Piggot  is  the  name  of  the  first  curator  of 
the  Chelsea  Garden,  noticed  in  1676.  Watts,  mentioned  both 
by  Ray  and  Evelyn,  was  an  apothecary  by  profession,  but 
undertook  the  care  of  the  garden  in  1680,  at  501  per  annum. 
Miller  was  appointed  to  the  garden  in  1722,  at  the  time  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  when  applied  to  for  a  renewal  of  the  lease  of 
the  garden,  granted  it  to  the  Society  in  perpetuity,  at  a  rental 
of  51.  per  annum,  and  on  condition  that  specimens  of  fifty 
new  plants  should  annually  be  furnished  to  the  Royal 
Society,  till  the  number  amounted  to  two  thousand,  that 
number,  at  that  time,  being  supposed  likely  to  exhaust  the 
botanical  riches  of  the  whole  world.  Miller  resigned  his 
situation  as  curator,  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1771,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Forsyth,  who  left  it  to  become  royal  gardener 
at  Kensington  in  1784,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fairbairn, 
who  died  in  the  garden  in  1814.  His  situation  is  now  filled 
by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  &c.,  who  has  greatly 
enriched  the  garden,  and  contributed  materially  to  its  present 
high  character. 
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The  botanic  garden  at  Kew  was  established  in  1 760  by  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales.  A  catalogue  was  published  in 
1768  by  Dr.  Hill;  and  a  more  scientific  one  by  Mr.  William 
Aiton  in  1789,  a  second  edition  of  which  appeare  d  in  1810. 
William  Aiton  died  in  1793,  aged  62.  He  was  some  time 
assistant  to  Philip  Miller,  at  Chelsea,  and  was  recommended  to 
the  princess  dowager  in  1759.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  to 
the  care  of  the  pleasure-grounds  and  kitchen-garden  at  Kew. 
The  Aiton/a  is  named  after  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Wm.  Townsend  Aiton,  the  present  royal  gardener  there.  Kew 
is  more  especially  interesting  to  the  planter  of  trees,  from  its 
arboretum  having  been  one  of  the  very  first  that  was  formed  in 
Britain  ;  and,  though  many  of  the  species  are  now  lost,  and  it 
does  not  contain  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  there  are  still  existing  there  many  fine  speci- 
mens. Dr.  James  Sherard's  botanical  garden  at  Eltham,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Dillenius,  was  established  in  the  first 
years  of  this  century,  but  declined  at  Dr.  Sherard's  death  in 
1737;  and,  in  1795,  nothing  remained  of  it  but  a  fine  cedar  of 
Lebanon  close  to  the  house,  and  a  few  other  trees  and  shrubs. 
This  cedar  measured,  at  the  above  period,  9  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, at  3  ft.  from  the  ground;  and  in  1801  it  had  increased 
in  circumference  6J  inches.  (Lysons.)  Dr.  James  Sherard  was 
the  brother  of  Dr.  William  Sherard,  an  eminent  botanist,  and 
author  of  several  works,  who  was  travelling  tutor  for  many  years 
to  several  English  noblemen,  and  afterwards  British  consul  at 
Smyrna,  near  which  he  had  a  fine  country  house  and  garden, 
from  which  he  sent  home  many  seeds  and  plants.  This  brother 
founded  the  botanical  professorship  at  Oxford,  and  gave  to  that 
establishment  his  botanical  library,  and  his  herbarium.  He  was 
the  patron  of  Mark  Catesby  and  of  Dr.  Dillenius. 

Mr.  William  Curtis,  author  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  first 
established  a  small  botanic  garden  at  Bermondsey.  In  1771  he 
formed  one  on  a  more  extensive  scale  at  Lambeth  Marsh.  In 
1789  he  removed  his  plants  to  Brornpton,  where  he  died  in 
1799,  aged  53  years.  His  partner,  and  successor,  Mr.  William 
Salisbury,  removed  this  garden  to  Cadogan  Place,  Sloane  Street, 
where  an  arboretum  was  planted,  and  the  grounds  are  now 
(1835)  occupied  as  a  subscription  garden  and  as  a  nursery. 

A  private  botanic  garden  was  founded  at  Twickenham  about 
1789,  by  William  Swainson,  the  proprietor  of  some  popular 
vegetable  medicines.  It  contained  every  tree  and  shrub  that 
could  be  procured  at  the  time  in  the  British  nurseries,  and  was 
kept  up  in  the  very  first  style  of  order  and  neatness  till  Mr. 
Swainson's  death  in  1806.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Can- 
ham,  and  is  managed  by  Mr.  Robert  Castles,  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  plants,  and  an  excellent  man. 
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Various  other  gardens  might  be  mentioned  as  having  contri- 
buted to  spread  a  taste  for  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  century;  and  the  names  of  a  number  of  writers 
on  botany  and  gardening  would  also  deserve  commemoration 
here,  were  they  not  already  recorded  in  the  historical  part  of 
our  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening.  The  reader  who  thinks  we 
might  have  extended  this  part  of  our  work  will  bear  this  in 
mind  ;  and  also  that  it  has  been  our  object,  throughout  this 
Introduction,  to  repeat  nothing  which  we  have  already  laid 
before  the  public. 

The  only  extensive  nursery  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
was,  as  we  have  before  seen  (p.  46.),  that  of  Brompton  Park, 
occupied  by  London  and  Wise.  Those  of  Gray  of  Fulham,  of 
Furber  of  Kensington,  of  Fairchild  of  Hoxton,  Gordon  of  Mile 
End,  and  Hunt  of  Putney,  became  eminent  before  the  middle 
of  the  century;  and  those  of  Lee  and  Kennedy,  William  Mai*- 
colm,  Russell,  Loddiges,  and  others,  were  large  establishments 
before  the  end  of  it. 

Gray  commenced  his  nursery  at  Fulham  early  in  the  18th 
century.  He  received  many  American  trees  and  shrubs  from 
collectors  and  resident  amateurs  in  America,  and  enriched  his 
stock  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Compton's  trees.  In  1740,  he  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  his  plants,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Philip  Miller.  In  the  preface  to  Catesby's  Hortus 
Europteus  Americanus,  which  is  dated  1767,  it  is  said,  that 
"  Mr.  Gray  at  Fulham  has,  for  many  years,  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  raise  and  cultivate  the  plants  of  America,  from  whence 
he  has  annually  fresh  supplies,  in  order  to  furnish  the  curious 
with  what  they  want;"  and  that,  "  through  his  industry  and  skill, 
a  greater  variety  of  American  forest  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  seen  in  his  gardens,  than  in  any  other  place  in  England." 
This  nursery  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and 
Osborne,  and  still  retains  its  reputation  for  American  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  also  contains  some  fine  old  specimens  of  the  trees 
planted  by  Gray.  Among  these  are  Quercus  <Suber,  Celtis  oc- 
cidental is,  Ailantus  gland  ulosa,  Z/aurus  Sassafras,  Krelreuter/a 
paniculata,  Z)iospyros  virginiana,  and  various  others.  The  first 
Magnol/tf  grandiflora  which  was  brought  to  England  (as  ge- 
nerally supposed)  was  planted  in  this  nursery,  and  all  the  old 
trees  of  the  kind  in  the  country  are  said  to  have  been  propa- 
gated from  it.  The  tree  died  about  1810;  but  its  trunk,  which 
measures  4ft.  10  in.  in  circumference,  was,  till  very  lately,  pre- 
served. The  branches  extended  over  a  surface  20  ft.  in  diameter, 
it  was  as  many  feet  high,  and  in  the  blossoming  season,  which 
lasted  generally  two  or  three  months,  it  perfumed  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  It  was  surrounded  by  stages  from  the  ground 
to  its  summit,  on  which  were  placed  pots  containing  layers  for 
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propagation.  It  was  the  number  of  these,  and  the  exhaustion 
they  occasioned,  which  killed  the  tree. 

Furber,  mentioned  by  Collinson,  was  a  nurseryman  at  Ken- 
sington, and  one  of  those  gardeners  who  formed  a  society  for 
publishing  a  work  on  gardening,  of  whose  Catalogue  some 
account  is  given  in  p.  60.  Miller  was  secretary  of  this  society, 
which,  as  it  is  said,  dissolving  through  difference  of  opinion,  the 
papers  became  Miller's,  and  led  to  the  publication  of  his  Die- 
tionary.  Furber's  grounds  are  now  partly  built  on,  and  the 
remainder  forms  part  of  Messrs.  William  Malcolm  and  Co.'s 
nursery. 

Thomas  Fairchild  had  a  nursery  and  an  excellent  vineyard. 
For  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  a  scientific  gardener,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  a  paper,  in  the  Royal  Society's  Transac- 
tions (vol.  xxxiii.  p.  127.),  "  On  the  different,  and  sometimes 
contrary,  Motion  of  the  Sap  in  Plants."  He  introduced  various 
new  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
He  was  author  of  the  City  Gardener.  He  died  in  1729,  and  left 
funds  for  a  botanical  sermon,  to  be  delivered  annually  on  Whit- 
sun  Tuesday,  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  The  legacy  left  by 
Fairchild  produced  a  guinea  a  year,  but  this  sum  being  thought 
insufficient,  a  subscription  was  entered  into,  the  produce  of 
which  has  raised  the  annual  sum  to  three  guineas.  These 
sermons  were  preached  for  many  years  by  Dr.  Colin  Milne, 
author  of  the  Botanical  Dictionary,  by  whom  they  were  pub- 
lished in  1779.  The  sermon  is  now  preached  annually  by  the 
Rev.  William  Ellis,  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School.  Some  curious 
details  respecting  this  legacy  will  be  found  in  Henry  Elles's 
Account  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard*  s,  Shoreditch. 

James  Gordon,  nurseryman  at  Mile  End,  London,  who  had 
previously  been  gardener  to  Robert  Lord  Petre,  is  thus  spoken 
of  in  a  letter  from  Ellis  to  Linnaeus,  dated  April  25.  1758:  — 

"  If  you  want  a  correspondent  here  that  is  a  curious  gar- 
dener, I  shall  recommend  you  to  Mr.  James  Gordon,  gardener 
at  Mile  End,  London.  This  man  was  bred  under  Lord  Petre 
and  Dr.  Sherard,  and  knows  systematically  all  the  plants  he 
cultivates.  He  has  more  knowledge  in  vegetation  than  all  the 
gardeners  and  writers  on  gardening  in  England  put  together; 
but  he  is  too  modest  to  publish  anything.  If  you  send  him  any 
thing  rare,  he  will  make  you  a  proper  return.  We  have  got  a 
rare  double  jessamine  (Gardcm'0  florida)  from  the  Cape,  that  is 
not  described  :  this  man  has  raised  it  from  cuttings,  when  all 
the  other  gardeners  have  failed  in  the  attempt.  I  have  lately 
got  him  a  curious  collection  of  seeds  from  the  East  Indies,  many 
of  which  are  growing,  but  are  quite  new  to  us.  He  has  got  the 
ginkgo  (SalisbunVz),  which  thrives  well,  and,  when  he  has  in- 
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creased  it,  he  will  dispose  of  it."  (Smiths  Cor.,  vol.  i.  p.  93.) 
Gordon  commenced  his  nursery  at  Mile  End  in  175-;  he  dis- 
posed of  it  in  1776,  to  his  sons  James  and  William,  and  died  in 
1780.  In  1781  we  find  this  nursery  in  the  possession  of  James 
Gordon,  Thomas  Dermer,  and  Archibald  Thompson.  James 
Gordon  died  in  1794,  and  Thomas  Dermer  in  1799,  when  Ar- 
chibald Thompson  came  into  possession  of  the  whole.  Mr. 
Thompson  died  in  1832,  and  the  business  is  now  carried  on  by 
his  son  James.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  original  ground  is  now 
(1835)  occupied  as  a  nursery;  but  in  the  part  that  remains 
there  are  some  fine  old  specimens.  What  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  salisburia  in  England,  the  ginkgo  tree  above  alluded  to, 
is  5  ft.  5  in.  in  circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  55  ft. 
high.  There  are  venerable  specimens  of  magnolias,  Z/aurus 
Sassafras,  the  cork  tree  and  other  oaks,  the  liquidambar  both 
species,  ailantus,  gymnociadus,  and  many  others,  with  some  of 
the  largest  plants  of  green  tea  growing  in  the  open  air  in  Eng- 
land. A  list  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  their  dimensions  taken  in  1831,  will  be  found  in  the  Gard. 
Mag.  for  the  following  year,  vol.  viii.  p.  250. ;  and  subsequent 
measurements  of  several  of  them  taken  in  January,  1835,  will 
be  found  in  the  same  magazine,  vol.  xi. 

Of  the  Hunts  of  Putney  we  know  little,  except  that  their 
names  appear  among  the  authors  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  grown  in  the  London  nurseries  in  the  year  1730. 
The  nursery  at  Putney  was  little  known  in  our  time,  and  the 
stock  was  sold  off,  and  the  ground  advertised  to  be  let  for 
building  on,  in  December,  1834. 

James  Lee  was  born  at  Selkirk  in  1715,  and,  about  twenty 
years  afterwards,  walked  to  London.  When  he  was  at  Lichfield 
he  was  seized  with  the  smallpox,  and  detained  there  some  time. 
When  he  recovered,  and  came  to  London,  he  was  employed  at 
Syon,  and  afterwards  at  Whitton  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  About 
the  year  1760  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Lewis  Kennedy, 
gardener  to  Lord  Bolton,  at  Chiswick,  and  commenced  a 
nursery  in  what  was  called  the  Vineyard,  at  Hammersmith.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  this  vineyard  produced  annually 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Burgundy  wine.  A  thatched  house 
was  built  in  the  grounds,  the  upper  part  occupied  as  a  dwelling- 
house  and  for  selling  the  wine,  and  underneath  were  the  wine- 
cellars.  Lee  was  patronised  by  the  Earl  of  Islay  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Argyle),  the  planter  of  Whitton,  who  died  in  1761; 
and  other  noblemen :  he  corresponded  with  Linnaeus,  and  com- 
posed an  Introduction  to  Botany,  according  to  his  system,  pub- 
lished in  1760,  which  for  many  years  was  in  the  highest  repute. 
He  died  in  the  year  1795,  at  the  age  of  80  years;  his  partner, 
Kennedy,  having  died  previously.  The  nursery  was  carried  on 
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by  the  sons  of  the  two  founders,  till  1818,  when  they  dissolved 
partnership.  It  then  became  the  sole  property  of  James  Lee,  the 
second  of  that  name,  who  died  in  1827,  leaving  it  to  his  family, 
and  it  is  now  (183.5)  carried  on  by  his  son  John.  For  many  years 
this  nursery  was  deservedly  considered  the  first  in  the  world. 
Besides  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  a  vigilant  attention  to 
procure  every  new  plant  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced  by  others, 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  introduced  many  plants  into  the 
country,  through  collectors  whom  they  had  sent  abroad,  and 
through  foreign  botanists.  They  maintained  a  collector  in 
America,  who  sent  home  several  new  oaks ;  and,  in  partnership 
with  the  Empress  Josephine,  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who 
sent  home  many  new  ericas,  ixias,  and  other  Cape  plants.  They 
had  also  a  collector  in  South  America,  who  sent  home  the 
Fuchsztf  coccinea,  by  which  they  made  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  selling  it  for  some  time  at  a  guinea  a  plant.  They  also 
had  the  first  China  rose  in  1787,  of  which  they  made  a  large 
sum.  The  extent  of  this  nursery  has  been  somewhat  curtailed 
by  the  approach  of  London  ;  but  it  still  contains  an  excellent 
collection,  some  fine  specimens  of  magnolias,  asiminas,  cratae- 
guses,  Pyrus  Sorbus,  and  other  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
is  conducted  with  the  greatest  liberality. 

The  nursery  of  Messrs.  Malcolm  and  Co.  was  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  first  at  Kennington,  and  af- 
terwards at  Stockwell,  and  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  ground  has 
long  since  been  built  on  ;  but  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  family, 
as  before  observed,  occupies,  with  other  grounds,  part  of  the 
nursery  which  was  Furber's,  at  Kensington. 

The  nurseries  of  Russells,  at  Lewisham ;  of  Bassington,  at 
Kingsland ;  of  Cormack,  at  New  Cross ;  of  Ronalds,  at  Brent- 
ford ;  and  a  number  of  others,  some  of  which  are  now  extinct, 
and  others  more  eminent  than  before  ;  were  all  more  or  less 
celebrated  during  the  latter  part  of  this  century. 

The  nursery  at  Hackney  was  established  about  the  middle  of 
the  century  by  John  Busch  (in  the  Hortus  Keuwisis  erroneously 
spelt  Bush),  a  German  gardener,  who,  entering  into  the  service 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  in  1771,  was  succeeded  in  his  nursery, 
in  that  year,  by  Conrad  Loddiges,  also  a  native  of  Germany. 
This  nursery  soon  became  celebrated  for  the  introduction  and  pro- 
pagation of  American  trees  and  shrubs,  particularly  magnolias, 
rhododendrons,  and  azaleas.  It  will  be  noticed  more  at  length 
in  the  succeeding  section. 

The  botanical  and  horticultural  authors  and  garden  artists  of 
England  during  this  century,  who  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
a  taste  for  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  by  their  writings  and  practice, 
are  numerous.  We  have  already  mentioned  Brown,  to  whom 
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we  may  add,  among  artists  and  authors,  Switzer,  a  seedsman,  at 
"  the  Flower  Pot  over-against  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Westminster  Hall,  or  at  his  garden  in  Milbank,  Westminster," 
author  of  Iconographia  Rustica,  and  several  other  works,  and 
the  designer  of  various  gardens  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
Bradley,  a  voluminous  author ;  Batty  Langley,  an  architect  at 
Twickenham,  who  wrote  New  Principles  of'  Gardening^  $-c.9  and 
The  true  Method  of  improving  an  Estate  by  Plantations  of  Timber 
Trees,  Sfc.  ;  Dr.  John  Hill,  a  voluminous  gardening  author ; 
Sir  William  Chambers,  who  wrote  Dissertations  on  Oriental 
Gardening  ;  Wheeler,  a  nurseryman  at  Gloucester,  and  author 
of  The  Botanist's  and  Gardener's  New  Dictionary;  Aber- 
crombie,  a  well  known  voluminous  author;  Weston;  Speechley; 
Dr.  A.  Hunter,  the  editor  of  Evelyn's  Sylva ;  Header,  gar- 
dener to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  Grsefer,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Coventry  at  Croome,  and  afterwards  to  the 
King  of  Naples  at  Caserta ;  and  a  great  number  of  others. 
We  should  have  been  tempted  to  submit  some  notices  of  these 
authors  and  their  works,  did  we  not  expect  a  Chronological  and 
Biographical  History  of  them  from  the  accurate  and  learned  pen 
of  William  Forsyth,  Esq.  To  this  gentleman,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  collecting  information  respecting  trees  and  shrubs, 
we  are  deeply  indebted  for  many  corrections  and  additions  to 
this  chapter,  and  to  our  work  generally. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
introduced  into  Britain  during  the  eighteenth  century,  we  shall 
divide  it  into  periods  of  ten  years ;  and  give  in  each  the  names 
of  some  of  the  principal  plants  introduced,  and  those  of  their 
introducers,  according  to  the  Hortus  Kcwensis,  and  to  some 
farther  information  on  the  subject,  kindly  furnished  to  us  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and  Messrs.  Loddiges  of  Hackney. 

From  1701  to  1710  inclusive  (Queen  Anne),  four  trees  and 
five  shrubs  were  introduced.  Among  the  trees  were,  Praxinus 
/entiscifolia  from  Aleppo,  and  Ptelea  trifoliata  from  North 
America,  by  the  Rev.  John  Banister.  Cratsexgus  parvifolia  was 
introduced  by  Bishop  Compton,  and  lllbes  oxyacanthoides  by 
Mr.  Reynardson  of  Hillington.  Bignon/a  capreolata,  a  beau- 
tiful climber,  and  Cblutea  cruenta,  a  handsome  flowering  shrub, 
were  introduced  during  this  period. 

From  1711  to  1720  (Anne  and  Geo.  I.),  three  trees  and  nine 
shrubs  were  introduced :  among  these  were,  Pav/<z  rubra,  by 
Thos.  Fail-child  ;  Pinus  TseMa,  and  Ceanothus  americanus,  by 
Bishop  Compton;  Cerasus  Makdleb,  from  Austria;  and  Comp- 
tom'a  tfspleniifcMia,  Z/ycium  afrum,  and  fva  frutcscens,  by  tne 
Duchess  of  Beaufort. 

From  1721  to  1730  (Geo.  I.  and  II.),  twenty-two  trees  and 
twenty  shrubs  were  introduced.  Mark  Catesby  introduced 
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GleditschzVz  monosperma,  Catalpa  syring&fiAi*,  Calycanthus  flo 
riclus,  CrataeN<riis  flava,  and  Amorpha  fruticosa.  Mr.  Moore  in- 
troduced Praxinus  americana ;  Robert  Furber,  O'strya  vulgaris, 
Pyrus  coronaria,  Platanus  tfcerifolia,  Quercus  alba,  jRhus  radi- 
cans,  and  nburnum  lasvigatum.  Dr.  James  Sherard  introduced 
^4'rbutus  ^ndracbne,  .Khus  glabra,  and  Rosa  caroliniana.  Sir 
Charles  Wager  introduced  ^cer  dasycarpum  ;  Miller,  Clematis 
crispa,  Santolina  viridis,  and  some  others,  which  are  recorded 
as  being  cultivated  in  the  Chelsea  Garden  during  this  period. 
Among  the  species  introduced  or  recorded,  but  without  the 
name  of  the  introducer,  are,  Cerasus  virginiana,  Zilia  pubescens, 
^4'lnus  oblongata,  C&rya  compressa,  Cercis  canadensis,  Quercus 
gramuntia,  Q.  sericea,  and  Q.  Prinus,  Pinus  palustris,  jEuony- 
mus  latifolius,  Caprifolium  gratum,  .Rhus  elegans,  Wistarm 
frutescens,  and  a  number  of  others. 

From  1731  to  1740  (Geo.  II.),  twenty-four  trees  and  forty- 
five  shrubs  were  introduced.  Mr.  Stephen  Bacon  introduced 
the  Clethra  tflnifolia  ;  Thomas  Fairchild,  the  Corn  us  florida  ; 
Miller  no  fewer  than  thirty  species,  including  Crata3Ngus  cor- 
data,  Populus  angulata,  v^vcer  monspessulanum,  Carpinus  orien- 
talis,  Celtis  TournefortzV,  Platanus  cuneata;  Quercus  ^^gilops, 
nigra,  rubra,  and  virens ;  Pinus  inops  and  variabilis;  and  several 
others.  Collinson,  between  1734  and  1739,  introduced  twenty- 
six  species,  among  which  we  find  Magnoh'a  acuminata  in  1736; 
the  first  azaleas  that  were  in  the  country,  namely,  Azalea  nudiflora, 
viscosa,  and  glauca  ;  Kdltrufl  latifolia  and  angustifolia,  Andromeda 
mariana  and  racemosa,  -Rhododendron  maximum,  Chionan- 
thus  virginica,  A^cer  saccharinum,  Cephalanth;us  occidentalis, 
Nyssfl  denticulata,  several  species  of  Viburnum,  and  that 
beautiful  tree,  Larix  pendula.  Sir  John  Colliton  had  in  cultiva- 
tion the  Magnol/a  grandiflora  from  Carolina  in  1 734-,  and  the 
lanceolate-leafed  variety  in  1737.  Dr.  James  Sherard  intro- 
duced Menispermum  virginicum  ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dale,  Phila- 
delphus  inodorus. 

From  1741  to  1750  (Geo.  II.),  there  were  introduced  eight 
trees  and  twelve  shrubs.  Sir  John  Colliton  had  the  Robin/a 
hispida  in  cultivation  before  1743.  Dr.  Amman  introduced  the 
Cytisus  austriacus ;  Richard  Bateman,  the  Acacia  JuUbrissin  ; 
Christopher  Gray  of  Fulham,  the  Pyrus  angustifcMia.  Catesby 
introduced  Stuart/a  virginica;  and  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll, 
the  Pinus  Cembm,  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  sfcer  montanum, 
7>ctula  papyracea  and  yjopulifolia,  Crato3xgus  punctata  and 
glandulosa,  /'tea  virginica,  Corylus  rostrata,  Amdinichier  Botry- 
apium,  Andromeda  calyculata,  and  that  curious  miniature  tree, 
Dirca  palustris. 

From  1751  to  1760  (Geo.  II.),  twenty-seven  trees  and  forty- 
seven  shrubs  were  introduced.  Peter  Collinson  introduced 
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Broussonetm  papyrifera  from  Japan  in  1751.  Father  D'lncar- 
ville  introduced  the  Ailantus  glandulosa  from  China,  also  in 
1751  ;  Jas.  Gordon  of  Mile  End,  the  t/'lmus  americana  in  1752  : 
that  remarkable  tree  the  Salisbury  fldiantifolia  was  cultivated 
by  him  in  1754- ;  the  parent  tree,  a  male,  still  exists  (see  p.  78.), 
and  from  it,  in  all  probability,  originated  all  the  male  trees  of 
the  same  species,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  North  America  ; 
he  introduced  the  SopJibra  japonica  in  1753,  and  the  Cornus 
alternifolia  in  1760.  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll  introduced 
the  jLarix  microcarpa  and  the  £milax  rotundifolia  in  the  same 
year.  John  Ellis  introduced  HaleszVz  tetraptera  and  diptera  in 
1756  and  1758;  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee,  £uonymus  atro- 
purpureus  ;  Hugh  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Pinus  resinosa ; 
Christopher  Gray,  Viburnum  nitidum.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
cultivated  Pinns  rigida  before  1759;  and  Populus  dilatata,  the 
Lombardy  poplar,  was  introduced  from  Italy  by  the  Earl  of 
Rocheford  in  1758.  No  fewer  than  fifty  articles  were  introduced 
or  cultivated  by  Miller  during  this  decade.  Among  these  are, 
A^cer  creticum,  in  1752,  probably  the  small  tree  still  existing 
in  the  Chelsea  Garden;  A.  O'pulus,  heterophyllum,  and  tatari- 
cum ;  Z)aphne  Cneorum  and  pontica,  Lonicer#  tatarica,  Mag- 
noh'fl  tripetala,  several  species  of  .Rhamnus,  Thuja  occidentalis, 
Tilia  americana,  v4vbies  rubra,  Pinus  maritima  and  several 
others,  Uetula  lenta,  Pyrus  ^runifolia,  Cotoneaster  tomentosa, 
Z)aphne  alpina,  Liquidambar  imberbis.  Among  the  trees  and 
shrubs  recorded  in  the  period,  without  the  name  of  the  intro- 
ducer, are,  A^cer  pennsylvanicum,  Berberis  canadensis ;  Cerasus 
caroliniana,  a  beautiful  sub-evergreen  low  tree  from  Carolina,  too 
much  neglected  in  England;  7?osa  sinica,  Shepherd^  canadensis, 
Planer/2  Richard?',  and  Oxycoccus  macrocarpus. 

From  1761  to  1770  (Geo.  III.),  twelve  trees  and  forty  shrubs 
were  introduced.  Jas.  Gordon  introduced,  or  had  in  cultivation, 
Tilia  alba,  jBetula  excelsa,  Clematis  virginiana,  Viburnum  cassi- 
?z6'ides  and  Lentago,  j?Jypericum  alatum,  and  jEuonymus  verru- 
cosus.  John  Bartram  introduced  Mitchells  repens  ;  John 
Busch,  Z/edum  palustre,  Fothergilk  olnifolia,  Xanthorhiza  opii- 
folia;  Mr.  Bennet,  Zedum  latifolium ;  George  William  Earl  of 
Coventry,  KolreuterzVz  paniculata  from  China,  jErica  australis, 
and  *Salix  retusa  from  Italy.  John  Greening  cultivated  Pavia 
flava ;  Joseph  Brooks,  JGrica  stricta  ;  John  Cree,  Z^umelia  tenax  ; 
Dr.  Fothergill,  Populus  heterophylla ;  Messrs.  Kennedy  and 
Lee,  Crataexgus  elliptica,  _pyrifolia,  and  that  fine  tree,  Tagus  fer- 
ruginea.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  introduced  72hod6ra  canadensis  in 
1767;  John  Ord,  Genista  tricjuetra ;  Peter  Collinson,  ^4'lnus 
serrulata,  and  Faccinium  virgatum ;  Hugh  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, Populus  groeNca  and  laevigata;  and  Miller,  Sambucus 
canadensis,  Genista  purgans,  and  7?ubus  hispidus.  The 
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Duchess  of  Portland  introduced  Faccinium  frondosum.  Among 
the  plants  respecting  which  merely  the  dates  at  which  they  were 
introduced  to,  or  first  cultivated  in,  Britain,  are  recorded  in  the 
Hortus  Kewctisis,  are,  GaultherzVz  procumbens  ;  Rhododendron 
ponticum,  introduced,  we  are  informed,  by  Conrad  Loddiges, 
who  sold  the  first  plant  to  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  a  noble 
encourager  of  botany  and  gardening;  Andromeda  axillaris, 
coriiicea,  and  acuminata ;  Styrax  grandifblium  and  laevigaturn, 
Kalm/fl  glauca,  and  that  delightful  shrub,  Chimonanthus  fra- 
grans.  The  last,  we  are  informed,  was  first  cultivated  by  the 
Earl  of  Coventry  at  Croome. 

From  1771  to  1780  (Geo.  III.,  during  the  American  war), 
were  introduced  eight  trees  and  forty-eight  shrubs.  Mrs.  Primmet 
introduced  Genista  lusitanica;  Mons.  Richard,  t/lmus  pumila, 
Caragdna  Ckamldgu^  and  Capritolium  implexum;  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  *Salix  myrtilloides  from  Sweden  ;  Dr.  Solander,  /Spiraeva 
laevigata  from  Siberia;  Dr.  Hope  of  Edinburgh,  Populus  can- 
dicans  and  monilifera.  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee  introduced 
AristotelzV?  Mcicqui,  .E'phedra  monostachya,  Buddies  globosa, 
Gleditschfti  horrida,  jKharnnus  alnifolius,  and  others.  The  cele- 
brated botanist  and  traveller,  Pallas,  introduced  Pyrus  salicifolia 
in  1 780,  Diotis  ceratoides,  and  Calligonum  Pallasza.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Jacquin  introduced  Cytisus  capitatus,  and  Z)rypis  spinosa ;  Dr. 
Pitcairn,  Faccinium  dumosum;  Mr.  William  Malcolm,  Gordon/a 
pubescens;  Mr.  William  Young,  Faccinium  stamineum  ;  John 
Earl  of  Bute,  Genista  germanica  ;  Hugh  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Caragdna  spinosa;  Dr.  Fothergill,  that  beautiful  tree,  Py- 
rus  spectabilis,  .Suxus  balearica,  and  Clematis  fiorida.  »Salix 
incubacea  and  Genista  decumbens  were  introduced  by  Drs. 
Fothergill  and  Pitcairn  about  the  same  time.  Francis  Masson 
introduced  Faccinium  ^rctostaphylos.  Benjamin  Bewick  in- 
troduced Faccinium  angustifolium. 

From  1781  to  1790  (Geo.  III.,  intercourse  with  America  being 
restored),  sixteen  trees  and  thirty-five  shrubs  wrere  introduced,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hortus  Kewensis.  John  Bell  introduced  Viburnum 
dauricum,  Z?etuhi  daiirica,  arid  Caragdna  Altagdna.  John  Busch 
introduced  Ribes  Diacantha  and  ^Inus  incana  ;  John  Graefer, 
Pyrus  bollwylleriana  and  baccata,  and  that  valuable  evergreen, 
Aiicuba  japonica  (female).  William  Forsyth  cultivated  Pinus 
Banks/ami  in  1785;  William  Young,  Praxinus  /uglandifolia ; 
and  Daniel  Grimwood,  /'Vaxinus  pubescens.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  introduced  f/Imus  unduliita;  John  Fraser,  Mag- 
nolia  auriculata,  JRhodod&idron  purictatum,  and  Quercus  lyrata, 
imbricaria,  and  rottindifolia;  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Hydrangea  Hor- 
tensiw,  Magn61ia  conspicua,Pae6n/« Moutan>  7?(N>sa  indica,  Bcrberis 
sibirica,  and  some  vacciniums.  Gilbert  Slater  introduced  7?osa 
semperflorens  in  1789;  and  the  celebrated  Professor  Thouin, 
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the  first  horticulturist  of  his  day,  Nitraria  Schoberz  in  1788. 
The  following  ample  list  was  introduced  by  Conrad  Loddiges 
during  this  period;  the  names  having  been  supplied  to  us  by 
the  present  Messrs.  Loddiges,  his  sons :  —  Morus  *tatarica  and 
pen.nsylvan.ica;  Cornus  *circinata,  Genista  *sibirica,  Rhodo- 
dendron *Chamaecistus,  ^cer  hybridum  and  trilobatum,  Prunus 
dasycarpa,  Berberis  daurica,  Crataevgus  Oxyacantha  rosea ; 
Azalea  speciosa  crispa,  nudiflora  rubra,  and  nudiflora  staminea ; 
7?etula  sibirica,  ^mygdalus  sibirica,  Andromeda  calyculata  var. 
ventricosa,  ^4'lnus  piimila,  Cornus  sibirica,  Ribes  triflorum, 
Caragdna  ferox,  Rosa  acicularis  and  corymbosa,  Thuja  plicata 
and  tatarica.  Of  these  species  introduced  by  Conrad  Loddiges, 
those  marked  with  a  star  were  received  by  him  from  the  cele- 
brated botanist  and  collector  for  the  French  government,  Andre 
Michaux ;  almost  all  the  others  were  received  from  William 
Bartram  of  Kingsessing,  Pennsylvania. 

From  1791  to  1800  (Geo.  III.),  were  introduced  nineteen  trees 
and  fifty  shrubs.  John  Bell  introduced  Juniperus  daurica,  and 
Azalea  pontica.  William  Forsyth  introduced  Berberis  zlicifolia; 
Sir  George  Staunton,  Rosa  bracteata ;  John  Busch,  Caragdna 
jubata,  and  Rhododendron  chrysanthum  ;  Messrs.  Lee  and  Ken- 
nedy, R6sa  ferox  ;  Messrs.  Fraser,  Quercus  triloba,  tinctoria, 
palustris,  and  Banisters.  Conrad  Loddiges  introduced  ^4tragene 
austriaca  and  americana,  Cytisus  *  purpureus,  Andromeda  *  Ca- 
tesbseV,  Aralia  hispida  ;  and  also,  according  to  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
Castanea  americana,  Cytisus  *  supinus,  t/uniperus  alpina  and 
sibirica,  jPrinos  lanceolatus  and  lasvigatus,  ASpiraexa  canadensis ; 
Faccinium  *  &uxifolium,  elevatum,  hispidulum,  pumilum,  /igus- 
trinum ;  Fitis  vulpina  alba,  v.  nigra,  and  v.  rubra.  Among 
the  plants  recorded  in  the  Hortus  Britannicus,  as  having  been 
introduced  in  this  decade,  are,  Carya  porcina  and  amara,  Pyrus 
spuria,  Magnoh'a  macrophylla,  Andromeda  specicv>sa,  Rosa  sua- 
veolens,  Prunus  mai  itima,  Pyrus  auriculata,  Quercus  microcarpa, 
and  several  others. 

Of  the  nearly  500  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  during 
this  century,  108  are  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  300  are 
from  North  America,  3  from  Chili,  13  from  China,  6  from 
Japan,  2  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  33  from  Siberia,  2  from 
Tartary,  1  from  Egypt,  2  from  Morocco,  1  from  Aleppo,  1  from 
Barbary,  and  the  remaining  few  chiefly  from  Asia, 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  greater  number  of  species 
appear  to  have  been  received  by  Peter  Collinson,  from  Dr.  Gar- 
den of  Charlestown,  John  Bartram,  Mark  Catesby,  and  other 
collectors.  The  progress  of  introduction  was  interrupted  during 
the  eighth  decade  of  the  century  (1771  to  1780),  owing  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war ;  but  it  revived  with  double 
vigour  between  1780  and  1800,  during  which  period  by  far  the 
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greater  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  were  received  by 
Conrad  Loddiges,  and  chiefly  from  William  Bartram,  the  son  of 
John.  The  Bartrams,  indeed,  and  Andre  Michaux,  were  the 
great  collectors  of  American  plants  during  the  ISth  century. 
Michaux  sent  almost  every  thing  to  France,  by  the  government 
of  which  he  was  employed ;  but  the  Bartrams  were  Americans, 
and  corresponded  chiefly  with  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden,  and 
with  the  London  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  A  number  of  trees 
and  shrubs  were  introduced  during  the  18th  century  by  John 
Fraser,  but  the  chief  accessions  to  the  British  arboretum  and 
fruticetum  made  by  this  indefatigable  collector  were  in  the 
succeeding  century. 

John  Bartram,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American 
botanists,  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1701. 
His  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  accompanied  William  Penn 
to  this  country  in  1682.  John  Bartram  was  a  simple  farmer; 
he  cultivated  the  ground  for  subsistence,  while  he  indulged  an 
insatiable  desire  for  botany.  He  was  self-taught  in  that  science, 
and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages,  and  medicine 
and  surgery.  So  great,  in  the  end,  was  his  proficiency  in  his 
favourite  pursuit,  that  Linnaeus  pronounced  him  "  the  greatest 
natural  botanist  in  the  world."  He  made  excursions,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  agricultural  labour,  to  Florida  and  Canada,  herborising 
with  intense  zeal  and  delight.  At  the  age  of  70,  he  performed  a 
journey  to  East  Florida,  to  explore  its  natural  productions ;  at 
a  period,  too,  when  the  toils  and  dangers  of  such  an  expedition 
far  exceeded  those  of  any  similar  one  which  could  be  undertaken 
at  the  present  time,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  He 
first  formed  a  botanic  garden  in  America,  for  the  cultivation  of 
American  plants  as  well  as  exotics.  This  garden,  which  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  a  few  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, still  bears  his  name.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
gardens  of  Europe,  and  corresponded  with  the  most  distinguished 
naturalists  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Several  foreign  societies 
and  academies  bestowed  their  honours  upon  him,  and  published 
communications  from  him  in  their  Transactions.  John  Bartram 
died  in  1777,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  held  the  office  of  American  botanist  to  George  III.  of 
England.  He  was  amiable  and  charitable,  and  of  the  strictest 
probity  and  temperance.  (Encyc.  Amcr.) 

William  Bartram,  fourth  son  of  John  Bartram,  was  born  in 
1739,  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Kingsessing,  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
age  of  ]  6  years  he  was  placed  with  a  respectable  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  continued  six  years;  after  which  he 
went  to  North  Carolina,  with  a  view  of  doing  business  there  as 
a  merchant :  but,  being  ardently  attached  to  the  study  of  botany, 
h$  relinquished  his  mercantile  pursuits,  and  accompanied  his 
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father  in  a  journey  into  East  Florida,  to  explore  the  natural 
productions  of  that  country  ;  after  which  he  settled  on  the  river 
St.  John's,  in  that  region,  and  finally  returned,  about  the  year 
1771,  to  his  father's  residence.  In  1773,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  of  London,  he  embarked  for  Charleston,  to  examine 
the  natural  productions  of  the  Floridas  and  the  western  parts  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  chiefly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  this 
employment  he  was  engaged  nearly  five  years,  and  made  nume- 
rous contributions  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country  through 
which  he  travelled.  His  collections  and  drawings  were  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Fothergill;  and  about  the  year  1790  Bartram  published 
an  account  of  his  travels  and  discoveries  in  one  volume  8vo,  with 
an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Creeks,  Chero- 
kees,  and  Choctaws.  This  work  soon  acquired  extensive  popu- 
larity, and  is  still  frequently  consulted.  After  his  return  from 
his  travels,  he  devoted  himself  to  science,  and,  in  1782,  was 
elected  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  post  he  declined  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health. 
In  1786  he  was  elected  a  member  of  ttie  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  was  a  member  of  several  other  learned  societies  in 
Europe  and  America.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  know- 
ledge of  many  curious  and  beautiful  plants  peculiar  to  North 
America,  and  for  the  most  complete  and  correct  table  of  Ame- 
rican ornithology,  before  the  work  of  Wilson,  who  was  assisted 
by  him  in  the  commencement  of  his  American  Ornithology.  He 
wrote  an  article  on  the  natural  history  of  a  plant  a  few  minutes 
before  his  death,  which  happened  suddenly,  by  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  lungs,  July  22.  1823,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age.  (Ibid.) 

In  Scotland,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  48.),  very  little  was  done  in 
the  way  of  introducing  foreign  trses  and  shrubs,  during  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  though  the  rudiments  of  this  description 
of  improvement  were  laid  about  the  end  of  it,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  In  Nicolson's  Scottish 
Historical  Library,  published  in  1 702,  this  garden  is  stated  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  by  its 
curator,  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  "  whose  extraordinary  skill  arid 
industry"  are  said  to  have  greatly  advanced  this  department  of 
natural  history  in  Scotland.  In  Sibbald's  Scotia  lllustrata, 
published  in  1684-,  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  is  said  to 
contain  an  arboretum,  in  which  was  "  every  kind  of  tree  and 
shrub,  as  well  barren  as  fruit-bearing,  the  whole  disposed  in 
fair  order"  (p.  66.)  ;  and  in  Sibbald's  Memoria  Balfouriana, 
published  in  1699,  this  garden  is  said  to  be  "  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  the  city  of  Edinburgh."  (p.  73.)  The  plants  of  this 
garden  have  been  twice  removed  to  other  situations  (first  in 
1767,  and  again  in  1822),  and  we  believe  there  is  now  neither  a 
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tree  nor  a  shrub  on  the  original  site.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ample shown  by  the  arboretum  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  how- 
ever, the  planting  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  still  appears  to 
have  been  but  little  practised  in  Scotland.  A  public  garden, 
to  contain  fruit  trees,  it  appears,  was  projected  for  Edinburgh  so 
early  as  1662.  Maitland  informs  us  that  the  town  council  of 
Edinburgh,  "  by  their  act  of  15th  of  March,  1662  (Coun.  Rep., 
vol.xxi.  f.  99.),  demised  to  John  Thomsone,  gardener,  for  a  term 
of  nineteen  years,  the  plot  of  ground  at  present  called  Parliament 
Close,  with  the  brae  or  side  of  the  hill,  inclosed  with  a  stonern 
wall;"  and  that  "  'the  said  Thomsone  was  to  plant  a  hedge 
as  the  eastern  boundary/  This  spot  of  ground,  according  to 
the  tenour  of  the  tack,  or  lease,  was  to  be  laid  out  in  walks,  and 
to  be  planted  with  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers,  exclusive  of  cabbage, 
and  other  common  garden  stuff.  Pursuant  to  the  above  agree- 
ment, Thomsone,  on  the  8th  of  April  following,  delivered  to  the 
council  a  plan  for  beautifying  the  inclosure,  which  was  approved 
of."  Two  walks  were  to  be  made,  a  larger  and  a  less  one, 
from  east  to  west ;  and  "  their  western  end,  opposite  to  the 
Parliament  House,  was  ordered  to  be  planted  with  plum  and 
cherry  trees ;  and  to  be  bordered  with  gooseberry,  currant,  and 
rose  bushes ;  and  flowers  to  be  set  along  the  southern  wall  or 
wooden  rail  at  the  head  of  the  brae,  or  brow  of  the  hill ;  and,  at 
the  eastern  end,  as  aforesaid,  a  hedge."  (Maitland 's  Hist,  of 
Edin.,  p.  186.)  It  seems,  however,  from  a  subsequent  passage, 
that  the  plan  for  this  garden  was  never  carried  into  execution, 
and  that  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Parliament  Close  was 
let  soon  after  for  building  small  shops.  Reid,  in  his  Scofs 
Gardener,  published  in  1683,  mentions  very  few  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  most  rare  of  these  are,  the  evergreen  oak,  the 
cypress,  and  the  arbutus.  He  says  there  are  the  Indian  and 
Spanish  jasmines,  myrtles,  oleanders,  and  orange  trees,  which 
some  are  at  great  pains  in  governing;  but  he  adds,  "for  my 
part  I  would  rather  be  in  the  woods,  parks,  &c.,  measuring, 
planting,  and  improving."  (p.  112.)  Those  who  are  curious  in 
trees  and  other  plants,  he  refers  to  the  catalogue  of  the  "  learned 
and  most  ingenious  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  Physic  Gardener 
at  Edinburgh."  (p.  11 4-.)  It  appears  by  an  Essay  on  Enclosing, 
Planting)  fyc.,  in  Scotland,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1729,  that 
there  was  4<  but  a  very  little  stock  of  trees,  either  barren,  fruit, 
or  hedging  quicksets.  One  who  encloses,"  continues  the  author, 
61  must  get  his  quicksets  from  England  or  Holland,  or  he  must 
sow  Devonshire  or  French  whin  seed."  (p.  289.) 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  historian  of  tree  culture  in  Scotland, 
that  such  a  writer  existed  before  him  as  the  late  Dr.  Walker, 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
This  excellent  man,  whose  garden  we  have  seen  in  our  younger 
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days,  at  Collington,  near  Edinburgh,  was  ardently  attached  to 
the  study  of  organised  nature  from  his  youth  ;  and,  as  he  men- 
tions in  a  letter  to  Lord  Kaims,  published  in  Tytler's  life  of 
that  eminent  man,  more  particularly  to  plants.  Wherever 
Dr.  Walker  went,  he  seems  to  have  paid  peculiar  attention  to 
trees  and  plantations ;  and  there  are  few  works  which  contain 
sounder  information  on  the  subject  than  his  Economical  History 
of  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  published  in  1812, 
nine  years  after  the  author's  death,  which  happened  in  1803. 
The  facts,  as  to  trees,  given  in  this  history,  were  collected, 
Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  between  the  years  1760  and  1786; 
and,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts,  they  are  of  very 
great  interest. 

"  The  first  trees  planted  by  art  in  Scotland,"  says  Dr.  Walker, 
"  were  those  of  foreign  growth,  and  especially  the  fruit-bearing 
trees.  Long  before  the  Reformation,  various  orchard  fruits, 
brought  probably  from  France,  were  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  the  religious  houses  in  Scotland.  Some  of  these  fruit  trees, 
planted,  perhaps,  but  a  little  before  the  Reformation,  still  remain. 
A  few  exotic  barren  trees  were  likewise  propagated,  such  as  the 
elder  and  the  sycamore,  and,  at  a  later  date,  the  beech  and  the 
chestnut ;  but  none  of  our  native  trees  were  planted,  such  as  the 
fir  [pine],  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  birch,  till  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  first  exotic  tree  of  the  barren  kind 
planted  in  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  the  elder.  Though  a 
slow-growing  and  long-lived  tree,  many  generations  of  it  have 
succeeded  each  other  in  that  country.  Elder  trees  of  a  large 
size  and  very  ancient  date  still  appear  ;  not  only  about  old 
castles,  but  about  the  most  considerable  and  oldest  farm-houses. 
It  was  very  generally  planted,  and  for  a  very  useful  and  peculiar 
purpose,  the  wood  of  the  elder  being  accounted,  in  old  times, 
preferable  to  every  other  sort  for  the  making  of  arrows.  The 
plane  [sycamore,  ACQV  Pseudo-Platan  us],  in  point  of  antiquity, 
appears  to  be  the  next.  When  it  was  first  introduced  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  seems  not  only  to  have  been  planted,  but  to  have 
been  propagated  by  seeds  and  suckers,  for  several  generations 
before  any  other  forest  tree  was  introduced  into  Scotland.  The 
wood  of  this  tree,  in  old  times,  must  have  been  of  great  value  in 
the  hands  of  the  turner ;  and  for  that  purpose  chiefly  it  seems 
to  have  been  cultivated.  It  is  better  adapted  for  the  wooden 
bowls,  dishes,  platters,  and  other  domestic  utensils  which  were 
universally  in  use,  than  the  wood  of  any  native  tree  in  the 
country.  These,  however,  the  elder  and  the  sycamore,  appear 
to  have  been  the  only  two  barren  trees  planted  in  Scotland,  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century." 

Perhaps  the  oldest  sycamore  in  Scotland,  and  which  appears 
to  be  at  the  same  time  the  largest  tree  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  is 
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that  at  Kippenross,  in  Perthshire.  In  1823,  it  measured  28  ft. 
9  in.  in  circumference,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground.  It  appears, 
from  a  statement  made  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  Mr.  Monteith, 
that  this  tree  went  by  the  name  of  "  the  big  tree  in  Kippenross" 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  (Monteith's  Forester's  Guide,  2d  edit, 
p.  394-.)  In  the  grounds  of  Callendar  House,  near  Falkirk, 
there  are  sycamores  and  other  trees  of  great  size,  which  must 
have  been  planted  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  if 
not  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  Dr.  Graham  states, 
on  authority  which  he  considers  almost  approaching  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  these  trees  were  planted  by  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow 
and  Callendar,  who  had  accompanied  Charles  II.  in  his  exile, 
upon  his  return  from  the  Continent,  after  the  Restoration.  The 
dimensions  of  these  remarkable  trees  are  given  in  the  appendix 
to  the  General  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  482. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  elder  trees  in  Scotland  of  any  great 
size  or  indicating  great  age.  The  tree  is  so  completely  natural- 
ised there,  more  especially  about  houses  and  places  where  culti- 
vation has  long  existed,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  Dr.  Walker's 
statement,  we  should  never  have  supposed  it  to  be  otherwise 
than  an  indigenous  tree. 

The  sweet  chestnut  and  the  beech,  producing  seeds  easily 
portable  from  other  countries,  were  in  all  probability  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  the  Romans,  and,  perhaps,  reintroduced  by  the 
religious  establishments  in  the  middle  ages.  According  to  Dr. 
Walker,  "  a  few  chestnuts  and  beeches  were  first  planted  in 
gardens  not  long  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
some  of  which  have  remained  till  our  own  times.  Such  was  the 
chestnut  at  Finhaven  ;  another  at  Levenside  in  Dumbartonshire, 
which  was  thrown  down  by  the  hurricane  in  1739;  and  two  or 
three,  which  were  alive  and  vigorous,  at  Kinfauns  in  Perthshire, 
in  the  year  1761.  Such  was  the  great  beech  at  Taymouth, 
overturned  by  a  storm  some  years  ago ;  the  beech  at  Oxenford  ; 
that  at  Newbattle  in  Mid  Lothian  ;  and  another  at  Ormiston  Hall 
in  East  Lothian." 

The  two  last-named  beech  trees,  we  conclude,  from  Sir  Thos. 
Dick  Lauder's  notes  respecting  them  in  his  edition  of  Gilpin's 
Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i.  p.  266.,  are  decayed;  and  we  believe  that 
the  largest  beech  trees  now  existing  in  Scotland  are  at  Ardkin- 
glass  in  Argyllshire,  and  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sang  (Planter's 
Calendar,  2d  edit.  p.  52.)  as  growing  at  Panmure  in  Forfar- 
shire.  The  latter  is  26  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference,  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  and  the  former  as  large,  with  a  longer  stem  and  a 
finer  head.  (Gilpiu,  $-c.,  p.  267.)  One  of  the  largest  sweet  chest- 
nuts in  Scotland  is  at  Cairn  Salloch  in  Dumfriesshire;  at  2  ft. 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  measures  26  ft.  in  girt ;  and  it 
is  divided  into  four  large  arms,  26  ft.,  35  ft.,  31  ft.,  and  28  ft.  in 
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length.  There  is  a  very  old  tree  at  Riccarton,  near  Edinburgh, 
which  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Sir  Thomas  DickLauder. 
The  trunk  is  much  injured  and  decayed ;  but  its  boughs  and 
foliage  are  of  luxuriant  growth ;  the  branches  hang  down  to  the 
ground,  and,  in  many  places,  have  rooted  into  it.  The  trunk  is 
27  ft.  in  girt  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  branches 
cover  an  area  of  77  ft.  in  diameter.  (Ibid.)  p.  268.) 

Dr.  Walker  mentions  (p.  213.)  some  sweet  chestnuts  which 
he  found,  about  1760,  in  a  thriving  condition  in  the  Island  of 
Inchmahona,  in  the  Lake  of  Menteith,  in  Perthshire,  where  there 
was  a  priory  founded  by  King  David  I.  Dr.  Patrick  Graham 
measured  some  of  these  trees  in  1813,  and  found  the  trunks  to 
be  18  ft.  in  circumference  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground.  (General 
Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.)  He  thinks  they  were  then 
300  years  old,  or  upwards,  which  would  carry  the  date  of  their 
planting  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
According  to  Dr.  Walker,  as  before  quoted  (p.  34s),  the  sweet 
chestnut  at  Finhaven  was  both  the  largest  tree  of  the  kind  in 
Scotland,  and  the  first  tree  planted  there  by  art.  "  In  the  year 
1760,  a  great  part  of  the  trunk  of  this  remarkable  tree,  and 
some  of  its  branches,  remained.  The  measures  of  this  tree  were 
taken  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  in  the  year  1744.  By 
an  attested  copy  of  this  measurement,  it  appeared,  at  that  time, 
that  at  half  a  foot  above  the  ground,  it  was  42  ft.  8  J  in.  in 
circumference.  As  this  chestnut  appears,  from  its  dimensions, 
to  have  been  planted  about  500  years  ago,  it  may  be  presumed 
to  be  the  oldest  planted  tree  that  is  extant,  or  that  we  have  any 
account  of,  in  Scotland."  (Walker's  Essays,  p.  29.)  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder  states,  that,  "  in  the  possession  of  Skene  of  Car- 
riston,  there  is  a  table  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  having  an 
engraved  plate,  on  which  are  marked  its  dimensions.  The  castle 
of  Finhaven  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford." 
(Lander's  Gilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  269.) 

To  the  research  of  Dr.  Walker  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  trees  in  Scotland,  with  the  name  of  the  places 
where  they  were  introduced :  — 

1664.   Tilia  europae^a,  lime.  Taymouth. 

1678.  Salix  alba,  white  willow.  Prestonfield. 

1682.  ^4Nbies  Picea  and  excelsa,  silver  and  pitch  fir.      Inverary. 

^cer,  maple.  Inverary. 

1690.  t/uglans  regia,  walnut.  Kinross. 

1692.   Carpinus  l?etulus,  hornbeam.  Drumlanerig. 

1695.  Cerasus  lusitanica,  the  Portugal  laurel.        Inverary. 

(Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.) 

1696.  Populus  nigra,  black  poplar.  Hamilton. 
1705.   Cytisus  alpinus,  alpine  laburnum.         Panmtire. 

1709.  .JE'sculus  Hippocastanum,  horsechestnut.      New  Posso. 
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1710. 
1712. 
1725. 

1727. 
1730. 


1733. 
1734. 
1736. 
1738. 
1739. 

174-0. 
1743. 
1744. 
1746. 
1754. 
1759. 

1763. 


Platanus  orientalis,  Oriental  plane. 

O'rnus  europaeNa,  flowering  ash. 

Pin  us  Strobus,  Wey  mouth  pine. 

Z/arix  europaeva,  larch. 

Quercus  jTlex,  evergreen  oak. 

/4vbies  balsamifera,  balm  of  Gilead  fir. 

Taxudium  distichum,  deciduous  cypress 


Holyrood  House. 
Bargally. 

Dunkeld. 
Dunkeld. 
New  Hailes. 

Arbigland. 

Loudon. 


1765. 
1766. 
1770. 


Quercus  .JS'gilops  Z/.,  Velonia  oak.    New  Hailes. 
LTlnius  campestris,  English  elm.         Dalmahoy. 
^cer^latanmdes  L.,  Norway  maple.  Mountstewart. 
Salix  phloragna  [q.  triandra],  Tine-  Newhails. 

bark  willow. 

Cedrus  Libani,  cedar  of  Lebanon.       Hopetoun. 
Cerasus  carol  inensis,  Carolina  bird-cherry.        Hopetoun. 
Corylus  ?Cbliirna,  Hungarian  nut.      Carmichael. 
amerina,  Amerina  willow.  Mellerstane. 

saccharinum,  sugar  maple.          New  Posso. 
s  canadensis,  white  Newfound-    New  Posso. 

land  spruce,  or  hemlock  spruce. 
Praxinus   americana  and  sp.,  white  and  blue  American 

ash. 

Pinus  longifolia,  long-leaved  American  pine. 
A^cer  pennsylvanicum,  snake-barked  maple, 
iarix  nigra,  American  larch. 
7?etula  papyrifera,  the  paper  birch. 
.Setula  nigra  L.,  black  American  birch.      Elliock. 
Populus  dilatata,  Lombardy  poplar.  New  Posso. 

Populus  balsamifera,  balsam  poplar.  Leith. 


From  this  period  (1770)  the  intercourse  between  Scotland 
and  England  became  so  frequent,  that  the  dates  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  the  two  countries  may  be 
considered  as  merged  into  one. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  some  particulars  respecting 
the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  proprietors  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  Dr.  Walker's  list ;  but  at  this  distant  period,  we  have  been 
able  to  glean  very  little  suitable  to  our  purpose  respecting  them. 

Taymouth,  in  the  central  highlands  of  Perthshire,  is  a  very 
old  seat  of  the  Campbells.  Pennant  says  the  castle  was  first 
built  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  sixth  knight  of  Lochow,  who  died 
in  1583.  The  place,  he  says,  has  been  much  modernised  since 
the  days  of  the  founder,  and  has  lost  its  castellated  form,  as  well 
as  its  old  name  of  Balloch  Castle.  The  place  has  subsequently 
undergone  a  great  variety  of  alterations,  and  at  present  is  re- 
markable for  the  extent  of  its  woods  and  plantations,  and  for  a 
fine  avenue  of  lime  trees.  The  present  proprietor  is  John  Camp- 
bell, Marquess  of  Breadalbane. 

Inverary  Castle  was  inhabited  by  a  Colin  Campbell  before 
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1480;  and  is  now  the  property  of  George  William  Campbell, 
Duke  of  Argyll.  It  is  a  magnificent  place,  from  its  great  extent, 
with  the  sea  in  front,  and  backed  by  wooded  hills  and  lofty 
mountains.  The  house  is  an  immense  quadrangular  building, 
and  with  the  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds,  are  said  to  have 
cost,  within  the  last  half  century,  upwards  of  300,000/.  The 
Portugal  laurel  was  introduced  here  in  1695,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Portugal  by  Duke  Archibald ;  one  tree 
spreads  over  a  circle  of  165  ft.  in  circumference,  and  is  nearly 
40  ft.  high.  In  Smith's  Agricultural  Report  of  Argyllshire,  the 
oldest  and  largest  trees  at  Inverary  are  supposed  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  Marquess  of  Argyll  (frequently  mentioned  by 
Evelyn  as  a  great  planter),  between  the  years  1650  and  JG60. 
Those  of  the  next  largest  size  and  age  were  raised  from  seed  by 
Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll  in  1746  or  1747.  These  latter  con- 
sist chiefly  of  larches,  New  England  pines,  and  spruce  and  silver 
firs.  (Report,  fyc.,  p.  156.)  The  soil  and  climate  at  Inverary 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  favourable  for  the  growth  of  trees. 

Prestonfield  is  a  well  known  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  which,  in  1783,  belonged  to  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  a 
great  horticulturist  as  well  as  agriculturist,  and  distinguished 
by  having  been  the  first  to  produce  good  medicinal  rhubarb  in 
Scotland.  (See  Wight's  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  443.)  Kinross  was  built  and  planted,  about  1685,  by 
Sir  William  Bruce,  the  celebrated  architect,  for  his  own  re- 
sidence, and  was  the  first  good  house  of  regular  architecture  in 
Scotland.  It  was  approached  by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees.  Drum- 
lanrig,  in  Dumfriesshire,  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
in  a  commanding  situation :  it  took  ten  years  in  building,  and 
was  finished  in  1689.  The  duke  expended  an  immense  sum  in 
forming  terraced  gardens,  which,  according  to  Gilpin  (Observ- 
ations, Sfc.,  in  Scotland,  1776),  served  only  to  deform  a  very  de- 
lightful piece  of  scenery.  The  duke,  he  adds,  seems'  to  have 
been  aware  of  his  folly,  for  he  is  said  to  have  "  bundled  up  all 
the  accounts  together,  and  inscribed  them  with  a  grievous  curse 
on  any  of  his  posterity  who  should  ever  look  into  them."  The 
property  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  Queens- 
berry,  who  is  planting  and  building  there  very  extensively.  (See 
an  account  of  Drumlanrig,  when  visited  by  us  in  1831,  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  1.) 

Hamilton  Palace,  in  Lanarkshire,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  was  built  at  different  periods ;  the  most 
ancient  part  in  1501.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  in  the  year 
1690.  The  gardens  and  lawns  near  the  house  were  planted 
with  foreign  trees,  especially  lime  trees,  some  fine  specimens  of 
which  still  remain.  One  of  the  earliest  nursery  gardens  in  Scot- 
land appears  to  have  been  established  at  the  little  village  of 
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Hamilton,  close  by  the  palace,  being  the  only  garden  for  the 
sale  of  plants  mentioned  by  Reid  in  his  Scots  Gardener,  pub- 
lished in  1683.  Among  the  oaks  of  Hamilton  Park,  so  famous 
down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  trees, 
Nasmyth  informs  us,  which  measured  27  feet  round  the  trunk, 
with  wide  expansive  branches.  (Agriculture  of  Clydesdale,  p.  144-.) 

Panmure  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  family  in  Angusshire,  whose 
chief  seat  is  the  spacious  and  hospitable  mansion  of  Brechin 
Castle,  which,  from  the  remotest  period  of  its  history,  has  always 
been  possessed  by  the  Maules,  formerly  Earls  of  Panmure. 
Panmure,  another  seat  of  this  family,  is  near  Dundee,  and  was 
built  about  1665.  It  is  a  venerable  fabric,  and  is  kept  by  the 
proprietor,  with  all  its  furniture  and  pictures,  in  the  same  state 
in  which  it  descended  from  his  ancestors.  In  Dr.  Walker's 
time,  Panmure  was  famous  for  its  laburnums,  which  were  planted 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  had  attained  a 
great  size  in  1780.  Sang  says  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  laburnums  at  Panmure  and  Brechin  were  cut  down  in  1809, 
and  sold  by  public  sale  at  fully  105.  6d.  a  foot,  chiefly  to  cabinet- 
makers. 

New  Posso,  in  Peeblesshire,  was  formerly  called  Dalwick, 
Dawick,  or  Daick.  It  belonged,  in  very  ancient  times,  to  the 
chiefs  of  a  very  considerable  family  of  the  name  of  Veitch  ;  but, 
in  1715,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  James  Nasmyth  of  Posso, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  who  rebuilt  the  house  and  garden,  and  by 
some  ornamental  planting  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place.  Pennicuick  mentions  that,  in  an  old  orchard  near  the 
house,  the  herons  built  their  nests  upon  some  pear  trees,  which 
were  large  and  old  trees  in  1715.  Armstrong,  in  1775,  says 
that  New  Posso,  formerly  called  Dalwick,  "  from  being  a  lonely 
mansion  in  the  bosom  of  a  gloomy  mountain,  is  now  the  extreme 
reverse.  The  vast  improvements  made  by  its  present  possessor 
have  proved  not  only  an  ornament  to  Tweeddale,  but  a  worthy 
example  for  emulation  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  county.  The 
botanical  and  culinary  gardens  are  justly  esteemed  the  most 
copious  in  it ;  and  the  pleasurable  attention  with  which  they  are 
cultivated,  is  sufficiently  expressed  on  the  front  of  the  green- 
house, alluding  to  its  flowers,  *  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these/  "  (Armstrong.} 

"  The  name  of  New  Posso,"  Dr.  Pennicuick  tells  us,  "  was 
given  to  the  place  by  Sir  James  Nasmyth,  grandson  of  the  first 
possessor  of  that  name,  who  was  sheriff-depute  in  1627.  The 
late  Sir  James  Nasmyth  of  Posso  has  extended  and  finished 
the  place,  and  numerous  plantations,  with  as  much  taste  and 
elegance  as  the  Dutch  mode  of  gardening  by  line  and  rule  will 
admit  of.  He  likewise  kept  it  in  high  order,  and  by  the  su- 
periority of  his  own  external  appearance,  politeness,  knowledge 
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of  the  world  by  travel,  and  accomplishments,  rendered  both 
himself  and  his  seat  the  models  for  imitation  to  the  country 
where  he  lived.  To  have  every  thing  about  themselves  and  their 
houses  as  like  to  James  Nasmyth  and  New  Posso  as  possible 
was  then  the  height  of  their  ambition,  about  1775,  among  the 
gentry  of  Tweeddale.  A  very  well  written  letter,  by  this  Sir 
J.  Nasmyth,  on  the  subject  of  botany,  in  answer  to  one  from  His 
Lordship  at  Blair  Drummond,  is  preserved  in  Lord  Wood- 
houselee's  Life  of  Lord  Kaims,  and  in  compliment  to  him  the 
birch  called  the  j&etula  NasmythzY  was  so  named.  Many  of  the 
fine  trees  about  New  Posso  have  been  lately  cut  down  and  sold, 
besides  all  those  at  Posso."  The  above  is  extracted  from  Dr. 
Pennycuick's  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  which  were  originally 
published  in  1715,  but  of  which  an  edition  was  published  in 
18 14-,  with  notes  up  to  that  year.  New  Posso  is  at  present 
distinguished  for  its  pine  and  larch  plantations ;  and,  according 
to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  the  first  larches  introduced  into 
Scotland  were  planted  at  Dawick  in  the  year  1725  (Lauder's 
Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i.  p.  14-8.) ;  though  this  is  doubtful, 
as  will  hereafter  appear.  Sir  Thomas  also  mentions  a  locust 
tree  at  Dawick,  which,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  measures  5  ft. 
10  in.  in  girt.  The  present  proprietor  of  Dawick,  or  New  Posso, 
is  Sir  John  Nasmyth,  grandson  of  the  Sir  James  celebrated  by 
Dr.  Pennicuick. 

Holyrood  House,  where  the  Oriental  plane  was  first  planted 
in  Scotland,  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  royal  palace  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  according  to  Maitland  (Hist, 
of  Edin.\  was  founded  by  King  David  I.,  in  1128,  and  consisted 
of  a  church  and  cloister.  Maitland  speaking  of  this  church 
and  cloister,  says  :  —  "  After  having  stood  400  years  in  the 
fields,  by  themselves,  King  James  V.,  about  the  year  1528, 
erected  a  house  to  reside  in  at  his  coming  to  Edinburgh, 
near  the  south-western  corner  of  the  church,  with  a  circular 
turret  at  each  angle,  which  is  the  present  tower  at  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  palace ;  to  which  was  added,  by  King 
Charles  II.,  in  the  year  1674-,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  present 
magnificent  royal  mansion.  The  said  King  James,  to  accom- 
modate himself  with  a  park,  inclosed  a  large  quantity  of  ground 
in  this  neighbourhood  with  a  stonern  wall,  about  three  miles  in 
circumference,  which  probably  is  no  where  to  be  paralleled  ;  for, 
instead  of  trees  and  thickets  for  cover,  which  other  parks  abound 
with,  I  could  not,  after  the  strictest  search,  discover  one  tree 
therein :  in  lieu  whereof,  it  is  supplied  with  huge  rocks  and  vast 
declivities,  which  furnish  the  Edinburghers  with  the  best  of 
stones  to  pave  their  streets  withal ;  as  do  the  other  parts  of  the 
said  park  yield  good  pasturage,  and  meadow  grounds,  with  con- 
siderable spots  of  arable  land."  (Maitland's  Hist,  of  Edin., 
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fol.  1753,  p.  152.)  Arnot,  in  his  History  of  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished in  1779,  speaking  of  this  park,  says:  —  "  In  the  memory 
of  people  not  long  since  dead  [Arnot  wrote  about  1779],  the 
level  strip  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  [Arthur's  seat],  which,  from  the 
Duke  of  York  having  delighted  to  walk  in  it,  bears  the  name  of 
'  The  Duke's  Walk,'  was  covered  with  tall  oaks  ;  but  now  there 
is  hardly  a  single  tree  in  its  whole  boundaries.  Indeed,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if,  except  at  the  bottom,  there  ever  were  any 
trees  on  these  hills,  the  height  of  the  ground  and  barrenness  of 
the  soil  being  very  unfavourable  to  their  growth."  (Arnofs  Hist. 
ofEdin.,  4to,  Edin.,  1779,  p.  309.)  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
platanus,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Walker,  was  not  planted  in  the  park 
at  Holyrood  House :  but  we  learn  from  the  same  authorities 
(Maitland  and  Arnot)  that  there  were  two  walled  gardens 
attached  to  the  palace;  and  that  "the  royal  garden  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  outer  court "  was  "  converted  into  a  physic 
garden,"  and  that  it  was  under  the  same  superintendence,  and 
applied  to  the  same  purposes,  as  the  physic  garden  at  the  North 
Loch.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  was  in  the  physic  garden 
adjoining  the  palace,  that  the  platanus  mentioned  by  Dr.  Walker 
was  planted  ;  and  the  planter  was  probably  Sutherland. 

Bargally  is  to  us  by  far  the  most  interesting  seat  in  Scotland, 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  though  we  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  ascertain  from 
what  circumstances  its  proprietor  became  so  much  attached  to 
botanical  pursuits,  as  to  introduce  in  a  remote  part  of  Scotland, 
in  the  17th  century,  trees  then  scarcely  known  even  in  its 
metropolis,  and  have  been  in  a  great  measure  successful;  yet 
there  is  still  some  deficiency  in  the  information  we  have  ob- 
tained. Bargally  is  a  small  property  situated  in  a  glen,  the  sides 
of,  which  are  covered  with  natural  wood,  between  Gatehouse 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  Newton-Stewart.  The  proprietor's 
name  was  Andrew  Heron  ;  and  he  appears,  by  a  family  tomb  in 
the  grounds,  to  have  died  there  in  1729.  We  have  applied 
to  about  a  dozen  different  persons  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  whom 
we  deemed  most  likely  to  give  us  information  respecting  Bar- 
gaily  and  its  planter,  and  the  following  are  extracts  from  the 
communications  we  have  received,  joined  to  what  we  have  been 
able  to  glean  from  books.  One  of  our  correspondents  informs 
us,  "  that  Andrew  Heron  was  a  son  of  Heron  of  Heron  of 
Kirauchtree  (Caeruchtred),  chief  of  that  name.  This  Andrew 
built  a  cottage,  in  which  he  resided,  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  beautiful  valley  in  which  the  present  house  of  Bargally 
stands,  and  planted  all  the  lower  part  of  the  valley.  The 
splendid  Qtiercus  T^lex  and  the  noble  beeches,  which  you  saw 
in  1831,  are  but  miserable  relics  of  the  magnificent  forest 
which  once  rose  between  Bargally  House  and  the  river  Palnure. 
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Andrew  Heron  married  twice,  and  left  a  family.  He,  with  one 
of  his  wives,  was  buried  in  a  tomb  which  lies  in  front  of  Bargally 
House.  The  date  inscribed  on  this  tomb  is  1729.  Andrew's 
estate  devolved,  on  his  death,  to  his  son,  Dr.  Andrew  Heron  ;  but 
he  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  Kirauchtree  family  ;  and 
though  it  was  decided  in  his  favour,  it  ended  in  greatly  injuring 
his  fortune.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  sold  Bargally  to  Hannay 
of  Kirkdale,  and  retired  to  a  cottage,  where  he  died  many  years 
ago  at  a  very  advanced  age,"  Another  correspondent  savs,  "  I 
was  born  about  two  miles  from  Bargallv,  and  recollect  to  have 
seen  Dr.  Heron,  the  son  of  the  botanist,  when  I  was  very  young. 
I  communicated  with  several  people  who  have  lived  their  whole 
lifetime  near  Bargally,  and  are  considerably  older  than  I  am,  but 
they  all  replied  that  they  knew  nothing  more  about  old  Bar- 
gaily  than  what  I  had  stated  to  them.  I  recollected  that  the 
Herons  of  Heron  [the  estate  of  Heron  is  in  Northumberland, 
see  A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Ancient  Family  of  Heron, 
imp.  4-to,  part  ii.]  of  Kirauchtree,  and  the  Herons  of  Bargally,  were 
originally  from  the  same  stock;  and,  as  Lady  Heron  Maxwell 
of  Springkell  is  the  last  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Herons 
of  Kirauchtree,  I  wrote  to  Her  Ladyship,  mentioning  that  you 
were  engaged  on  a  work  that  required  some  information  about 
Andrew  Heron  of  Bargally,  and  begging  that  she  would  tell  me 
what  she  knew  or  had  heard  about  him.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Her  Ladyship  yesterday  (April  6.  183,5),  giving  me  extracts 
from  an  old  manuscript  document  in  her  possession  relative  to 
Andrew  1  leron  of  Bargally.  I  enclose  a  copy,  and  I  hope  it 
will  give  you  all  the  information  you  require  about  that  wonder- 
ful man.  It  appears  that  Andrew  I  leron  was  of  no  profession, 
simply  the  '  Laird  of  Bargally:'  but  he  must  have  been  a  per- 
son who  had  travelled  a  good  deal,  to  induce  him  to  do  so 
much  at  that  early  period. 

"  The  old  orchard  and  flower-garden  at  Bargally  have  been, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  a  grass  field  for  forty  years  and  up- 
wards ;  but  some  of  the  fine  variegated  hollies,  now  large  trees, 
still  remain  to  mark  the  different  divisions  of  the  garden.  About 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  walking  over  the  grass  field,  which 
was  originally  the  garden  at  Bargally,  in  the  month  of  August, 
I  observed  peering  through  the  grass  some  crocus  plants,  both 
white  and  purple;  this  surprised  me,  lor  I  had  never  seen  an 
autumnal  crocus.  The  gentleman  lo  whom  the  property  then 
belonged,  was  also  astonished,  saying  that  he  had  never  observed 
them  before.  I  cut  up  a  iew  of  the  roots  ot  the  different  kinds, 
with  a  portion  of  the  turf,  and  carried  them  to  St.  Mary's  Isle, 
and  from  these  roots  many  plants  have  been  propagated.  There 
are  still  some  curious  trees  and  plants  to  be  seen  at  Bargally, 
remaining  to  sound  the  praises  of  old  Andrew  Heron  the 
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botanist.  Bargally  was  sold  by  the  heirs  of  Andrew  Heron  to 
Mr.  William  Hannay,  the  brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Hannay  of 
Kirkdale  ;  he  was  scarce  of  cash,  and  cut  down  the  wood  of  Bar- 
gaily  (including  many  of  the  fine  trees  that  had  been  introduced 
and  planted  by  Andrew  Heron),  in  the  year  ]  791.  I  purchased 
a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  a  silver  fir,  and  I  made  it  into  a  meal 
chest;  the  side  boards,  the  bottom,  the  ends,  and  top,  or  lid,  of 
which  chest  are  all  out  of  one  board.  This  chest  is  still  in  my 
possession,  and  in  use;  and  it  is  in  depth  and  breadth,  after 
having  been  wrought,  2  ft.  2  in." — W.  M. 

Extract  from  an  old  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Heron  Maxwell  of  Springkell,  relating  to  Andrew  Heron  of 
Bargally :  —  "  Andrew  Heron  of  Bargally  was  the  second  son 
of  Andrew  Heron  of  Heron,  who  settled  the  lands  of  Bargally 
upon  him  as  his  patrimony.  In  1690  he  went  to  reside  at  Bar- 
gally; in  1693  he  built  the  great  dyke  for  the  garden  and 
orchard ;  and,  the  next  year,  he  began  to  collect  and  fill  in  a 
large  number  of  trees,  fruit,  and  flowers.  His  father  died  in 
1695.  In  that  year  Andrew  Heron  employed  Mr.  Hawkins,  an 
Englishman,  to  build  the  stone  house.  The  stone  was  all  got 
out  of  a  quarry  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden  ;  it  was  finished, 
watertight  and  in  order,  in  1696.  In  1697  and  1700  he  built 
the  pigeon  house  and  the  crews  [farm  offices].  Andrew 
Heron  of  Bargally  married,  secondly,  the  relict  of  John  M'Kie  of 
Larg,  in  April,  1708;  and,  having  lived  twenty-one  years  after 
his  second  marriage,  hath  improved  the  ground  to  great  advan- 
tage, having  enclosed  all  the  low  grounds,  and  built  a  new  stone 
house,  made  large  gardens,  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  fine 
trees  and  rare  fruits,  both  stone  and  core ;  some  portions  were 
stocked  with  fine  flowers,  and  he  had  a  green-house  stocked  with 
oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  passion  flowers,  citron  trees, 
oleanders,  myrtles,  and  many  others.  The  eldest  son  of  Andrew 
Heron  of  Bargally  was  a  captain  in  Lord  Monk  KBIT'S  regiment, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Vining,  a  rich  merchant  at 
Portsmouth.  He  left  several  sons  and  a  daughter :  John,  bound 
apprentice  to  his  brother  in  law,  Mr.  Reid,  a  considerable  mer- 
chant ;  and  Andrew,  who  is  bound  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  at 
Bath.  He  hath  also  Patrick,  Charles,  and  Benjamin ;  and  of 
daughters,  Jane,  who  married  Mr.  Reid,  to  whom  her  grand- 
father, Mr.  Vining,  gave  3.500/.  in  marriage  portion,  a  large 
fortune  at  that  time." 

Lady  Heron  Maxwell  added,  from  her  own  knowledge,  the 
following  additional  information  :  —  "  The  first  Heron  of  Bar- 
gally was  the  uncle  of  my  great-grandfather,  Heron  of  Heron, 
who  represented  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  in  parliament  at 
different  times ;  and  I  am  now  the  last  of  the  direct  line  of  the 
family  of  Heron  of  Heron,  and  that  family  held  large  posses- 
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sions  in  Galloway,  from  father  to  son,  for  upwards  of  500  years. 
The  only  remaining  known  descendant  of  Heron  of  Bargally,  in 
the  male  line,  is  Captain  Basil  Heron  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
now  (1835)  on  duty  at  Gibraltar;  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Mayne,  in  Ireland,  and  has  three  daughters  ;  he  is  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Heron,  who  sold  Bargally,  and  great-grandson  of 
Andrew  Heron  the  botanist.  The  male  heirs  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  family  of  Heron  of  Heron  will  be  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Captain  Basil  Heron." 

Andrew  Heron  corresponded  with  Bradley  on  gardening 
subjects  ;  and  from  this  correspondence  it  appears  that  he  had 
a  curious  water-clock  in  his  grounds,  that  he  trained  his 
pear  trees  in  a  particular  manner,  and  that  he  cultivated  in 
his  fields  what  he  calls  the  "  true  Roman  cytisus."  (See  Bradley's 
Treatise  on  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  1726,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.) 
Mr.  Maxwell,  writing  about  the  same  period  to  Mr.  Hope 
of  Rankeillor,  says,  "  I  have  of  late  been  with  Mr.  Heron  of 
Bargally,  in  whose  garden  there  is  a  great  variety  of  curiosities 
to  be  observed.  He  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  learned  and 
ingenious  gentleman,  in  the  article  of  gardening,  I  ever  conversed 
with."  (Practical  Husbandman,  p.  179.)  "  The  want  of  money, 
that  great  enemy  to  old  timber,"  another  correspondent  in- 
forms us,  "  compelled  Mr.  Hannay,  the  purchaser  of  Bargally 
from  Dr.  Andrew  Heron,  who  was  otherwise  a  gentleman  of 
fine  taste,  to  cut  down  a  great  many  of  the  largest  trees, 
particularly  four  that  grew  one  at  each  corner  of  Heron's 
tomb." 

We  visited  Bargally  in  August  24.  1831,  and  found  a  number 
of  the  trees  planted  by  Andrew  Heron  still  in  existence. 
Having  applied  to  the  present  proprietor,  John  Mackie,  Esq., 
for  the  dimensions  of  some  of  these  trees,  the  following  is 
an  extract  from  his  letter,  dated  Bath,  March  21.  1835:  — 
"  I  have  now  received  the  measurement  of  some  of  the  old  trees 
at  Bargally,  which  is  as  follows,  viz.:  the  circumference  of  a 
beech  (usually  denominated  the  large  beech),  at  18  in.  from  the 
ground,  is  18  ft.,  and  it  is  upwards  of  90  ft.  in  height.  This 
tree  is  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  when  in  full  foliage  is 
truly  magnificent.  The  circumference  of  an  evergreen  oak  in 
the  garden,  at  14  in.  from  the  ground,  is  12  ft.  and  it  is  above 
60  ft.  high  :  this  tree  is  also  in  a  very  thriving  state,  and  does 
not  show  the  least  tendency  to  decay.  The  circumference  of  a 
hop  hornbeam  (O'strya  vulgaris),  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is 
9  ft.,  and  it  is  above  60  ft.  high:  this  tree  is  particularly  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Walker,  as  having  been  measured  by  him  in 
1780 ;  it  was  then  4  ft.  1  in.  in  circumference  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  60  ft.  high,  and  considered  the  oldest  and  largest  tree 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  circumference  of  a  variegated 
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sycamore  is  1  2£  ft.,  and  it  is  upwards  of  70  ft.  high.  The  girt 
of  a  sweet  chestnut,  at  18  in.  from  the  ground,  is  10  ft.  7  in., 
and  it  is  above  80  ft.  high.  Mr.  M'Nab,  my  factor,  adds, 
'  Had  I  measured  them  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  would 
have  been  one  third  more,  in  consequence  of  the  roots  spreading 
so  much  as  they  do.'  Mr.  Hannay  sold  the  property  of  Bar- 
galiy  to  my  father  in  1792." 

"  It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Heron,  that  he  went  to  visit  a  garden 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  very  much  astonished 
the  principal  gardener,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger,  with  the 
botanical  knowledge  he  displayed;  and  the  gardener  having 
shown  him  an  exotic,  which  lie  felt  confident  Mr.  Heron  had 
never  seen,  he  exclaimed,  on  Mr.  Heron's  readily  naming  it, 
'  Then,  Sir,  you  must  either  be  the  devil  or  Andrew  Heron  of 
Bargally;'  thereby  intimating  that  Mr.  Heron  was  proverbial,  in 
those  days,  as  a  botanist,  even  with  those  who  had  never  seen 
him." 

Dr.  Walker,  in  his  Essays  (p.  32.),  mentions  several  firs  and 
pines  at  Bargally,  of  large  dimensions,  which  no  longer  exist.  A 
fir,  he  says,  which  was  planted  in  1697,  measured,  in  1780,  90  ft. 
in  height.  He  states  that  the  oldest  and  largest  arbor  vitse  in 
Scotland  was  at  Bargally:  it  measured,  in  1780,  5  ft.  4  in.  in 
girt  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  was  40  ft.  high.  He  also 
mentions  a  flowering  ash  (O'rnus  europaeNaj,  which  was  cut 
down  in  1780,  and  7  ft.  of  the  trunk  quartered  to  make  four 
axles  to  carts  ;  it  was  a  remarkably  handsome  tree,  6  ft.  3  in.  in 
circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  50  ft.  high.  Dr. 
Walker  mentions  large  evergreen  oaks,  horsechestnuts,  and 
many  other  species,  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  The  present 
proprietor  is  much  attached  to  this  beautiful  place,  takes  the 
greatest  care  of  the  trees,  and  has  lately  repaired  the  tomb  of 
their  planter. 

We  took  notes  ourselves  (in  1831)  of  several  remarkable 
trees  at  Bargally,  including  a  large  lime  tree  and  a  number 
of  beautiful  variegated  hollies  from  20  ft.  to  26  ft.  in  height,  and 
with  trunks  from  15  in.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter.  Altogether  the 
place  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
venerable  foreign  trees  and  the  tomb  of  Heron,  but  from  the 
romantic  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  from  the  district  in  which 
it  lies  being  one  of  the  finest,  in  point  of  scenery,  in  the  west  of 
Scotland. 

Dunkeld,  where,  it  appears,  the  Weymouth  Pine  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Scotland,  was,  in  1727,  the  property  of  James 
Murray,  Duke  of  Athol;  the  friend  and  distant  relative  of  John 
and  Archibald,  Dukes  of  Argyll.  Dunkeld  is  celebrated  for 
having  been  one  of  the  first  places  where  the  larch  was  planted 
in  Scotland  ;  the  plants  of  which,  it  is  said,  were  sent  from 
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London  in  pots  in  the  year  1741.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
as  we  have  seen,  however,  says  the  larch  was  first  planted  in 
Scotland,  at  Sir  James  Nasmyth's,  at  Dawick,  in  1725.  The 
Rev.  James  Headrick,  in  his  Survey  of  Forfar  shire  ^  gives  another 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  larch  into  Scotland.  He 
says,  "  It  is  generally  supposed  that  larches  were  first  brought 
into  Scotland  by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Athol ;  but  I  saw  three 
larches  of  extraordinary  size  and  age,  in  the  garden  near  the 
mansion  house  of  Lockhart  of  Lee,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  a  few  miles  below  Lanark.  The  stems  and  branches 
were  so  much  covered  with  lichens,  that  they  hardly  exhibited 
any  signs  of  life  or  vegetation.  The  account  I  heard  of  them 
was,  that  they  were  brought  there  by  the  celebrated  Lockhart  of 
Lee  (who  had  been  ambassador  from  Cromwell  to  France),  soon 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  (about  1660).  After  Crom- 
well's death,  thinking  himself  unsafe  on  account  of  having  served 
a  usurper,  he  retired  some  time  into  the  territories  of  Venice. 
He  there  observed  the  great  use  the  Venetians  made  of  larches 
in  ship-building,  in  piles  for  buildings,  in  the  construction  of 
their  houses,  and  for  other  purposes  ;  and  when  he  returned  home 
ho  brought  a  number  of  larch  plants  in  pots,  with  a  view  to  try 
if  they  could  be  gradually  made  to  endure  the  climate  of  Scot- 
land. He  nursed  his  plants  in  hot-houses,  and  in  a  green-house 
sheltered  from  the  cold,  until  they  all  died,  except  the  three 
alluded  to ;  these,  in  desperation,  he  planted  in  the  warmest  and 
best  sheltered  part  of  his  garden,  where  they  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary height  and  girth."  (Headrick's  Fotfarshire,  p.  374.) 

The  estate  of  Dunkeld  now  contains  the  most  extensive  plant- 
ations of  the  larch  in  the  island,  spreading  over  several  thousand 
acres.  A  copious  and  most  valuable  account  of  these  plantations 
will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,  vol. 
ix.,  and  an  abridgment  of  that  account  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardening^  §6579.  edit.  1835.  Dunkeld  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  scenery.  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  says,  the  scene 
that  opens  before  you,  after  going  through  the  pass,  perhaps  has 
not  its  parallel  in  Europe.  u  The  grounds  of  the  Duke  of 
Athol,"  he  continues,  <{  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  without 
a  rival."  Gray,  the  author  of  the  Elegy,  was  "  overcome  and 
almost  lost"  by  the  beauties  of  Dunkeld.  Gilpin  called  it  the 
"  portal  of  the  Highlands,"  and  Dr.  Macculloch  has  nearly 
filled  a  volume  on  the  subject.  The  house  at  Dunkeld  is  a 
plain  large  building,  erected  in  1685,  but  it  has  long  been  in 
contemplation  to  remove  it,  and  to  build  one  of  superior  archi- 
tectural pretensions.  John  Murray,  the  present  Duke  of  Athol, 
has  lately  constructed  a  magnificent  public  bridge  over  the  Tay 
at  Dunkeld,  government  assisting  His  Grace  with  one  sixth  part 
of  the  expense.  The  bridge  was  constructed  on  dry  land,  and 
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the  course  of  the  river  was  afterwards  turned  to  it.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  honour  of  this  family,  that  for  a  century  past  their  im- 
provements, such  as  roadmaking,  bridge-building,  and  planting, 
have  been  made  more  with  a  view  to  the  general  benefit  of  the 
country  than  to  lodging  themselves  sumptuously. 

New  Hailes,  near  Musselburgh,  was  a  seat  of  Baron  Dal- 
rymple, a  celebrated  lawyer  and  improver,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Miss  Dalrymple. 

Arbigland,  in  Dumfriesshire,  was  the  property  of  William 
Craik,  Esq.,  a  contemporary  of  Maxwell  and  of  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  study  the  works  of  Tull,  and  to  adopt  the  drill  sys- 
tem. He  died  in  1798,  at  the  age  of  95  years.  \Ve  visited 
Arbigland  in  1804,  and  again  in  1806,  and  found  the  place  still 
celebrated  for  its  old  silver  firs.  A  life  of  this  distinguished 
agriculturist  will  be  found  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  xii. 
p.  145. 

Loudon  Castle,  in  Ayrshire,  was  one  of  the  first  places 
in  the  West  of  Scotland  where  foreign  trees  were  planted. 
"  John  Earl  of  Loudon,"  WTalker  observes,  "  formed  at  London 
Castle,  in  Ayrshire,  the  most  extensive  collection  of  willows,  that 
has  been  made  in  this  country,  which  he  interspersed  in  his 
extensive  plantations.  Wherever  he  went  during  his  long  mili- 
tary services,  he  sent  home  every  valuable  sort  of  tree  that  he  met 
with.  All  the  willows  he  found  cultivated  in  England,  Ireland, 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  as  also  in  America  and  Por- 
tugal, where  he  commanded,  were  procured  and  sent  to  Loudon. 
(Econ.  Hist.,  $c.,  p.  161.)  In  1806,  and  again  in  1831,  we 
found  a  number  of  fine  old  trees  at  Loudon  Castle;  we  recollect, 
in  particular,  robinias,  gleditschias,  American  oaks,  hickories, 
walnuts,  taxodiums,  acers,  poplars,  and  a  variety  of  others. 
Some  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Walker  as  having  been  remarkably 
fine  specimens  in  1780. 

Dalmahoy,  near  Edinburgh,  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  and  there  are  still  a  few  specimens  of  old  trees  there. 
Mount  Steuart,  the  next  place  mentioned  in  the  list,  is  situated 
in  the  Island  of  Bute,  and  was  built  in  1718  by  James  Earl  of 
Bute,  father  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  that  name,  who  was  minister 
to  George  III.  The  plantations  there,  according  to  Dr.  Walker, 
were  begun  in  the  same  year.  Speaking  of  them  in  1780,  he 
says,  "  They  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  the  same  age 
in  Ayrshire  and  Renfrewshire.  The  Oriental  plane  grows  here 
almost  like  a  willow  ;  is  never  hurt  in  winter,  and  forms  a  fine 
dressed  shady  tree."  The  Marquess  of  Bute's  family  have  planted 
from  200,000  to  300,000  trees  every  year  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  place  contains  many  remarkably^ 
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fine  specimens,  which  will  be  severally  noticed  in  the  course  of 
this  work. 

Hopetoun  House,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  is 
still  celebrated  for  its  cedars.  According  to  a  letter,  dated  No- 
vember, 18 34-,  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Smith,  the  gardener 
there,  the  cedars  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Walker  were  brought  from 
London  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  a  number  of  other 
exotic  trees,  such  as  tulip  trees,  evergreens,  oaks,  &c.,  appear  to 
have  been  planted  about  the  same  time.  It  is  remarkable,  Mr. 
Smith  observes,  that  these  cedar  trees  are  the  fastest-growing 
trees  on  the  estate.  The  largest,  in  1834,  measured  nearly 
1 5^  ft.  in  girt,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  was  68  ft.  high. 
The  silver  fir  there  was  90  ft.  high ;  the  tulip  tree  60  ft.  high  ; 
the  Carolina  or  evergreen  birdcherry,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Walker, 
70  ft.  high  ;  the  sweet  chestnut  75  ft.  high  ;  the  arbor  vitae  35  ft. 
high  ;  the  common  holly  44  ft.  high  ;  and  the  common  yew  28  ft. 
high.  On  the  whole,  Hopetoun  House  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated places  for  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  in  Scotland.  (See 
Encyc.  of  Gard.,  §  1225.  edit.  1835.) 

Carmichael  was,  we  believe,  situated  in  Clydesdale,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Earl  of  Hyndford.  Mellerstane,  in  Berwickshire, 
was  the  seat  of  George  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  The  mansion  is 
magnificent,  and  the  grounds  extensive.  Elliock,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, belongs  to  the  Veitch  family,  some  of  whom  were  formerly 
Lords  of  Session.  It  has  very  extensive  plantations. 

By  Leith,  where  the  balsam  poplar  was  first  planted,  we  find, 
from  another  passage  in  Dr.  Walker's  works,  was  meant  a  nur- 
sery in  Leith  WTalk;  in  all  probability  that  of  Mr.  Richmond, 
who  was  the  first  to  establish  a  nursery  there,  which,  about 
1 780,  merged  in  that  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Walker,  that  most  of  the  foregoing 
trees  were  only  planted  in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  as 
objects  of  rarity  or  beauty.  Planting  on  a  large  scale,  for  profit, 
was  chiefly  performed,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  with  indi- 
genous trees.  The  father  of  this  description  of  planting  in 
Scotland  was,  according  to  the  same  undoubted  authority, 
Thomas  Earl  of  Haddington,  who  began  to  plant  Tyningham, 
near  Dunbar,  in  the  year  1705.  He  enclosed  1000  acres,  called 
Binning  Wood,  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Forest  Trees,  which 
was  printed  in  1733.  The  earl  died  at  New  Hailes  near  Edin- 
burgh in  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  to  whom  he 
had  addressed  the  letters  which  compose  the  treatise.  The  earl 
informs  us  in  his  treatise,  that  when  he  came  to  live  at  Ty- 
ningham, in  the  year  1 700,  there  were  not  above  fourteen  acres 
set  with  trees.  The  earl's  grandfather,  he  tells  us,  after  the 
civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  were  over,  "  tried  to  raise 
some  trees,"  and  for  that  purpose  planted  two  rows  round  the 
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house  and  gardens.  The  author  of  the  treatise  tells  us  that  he 
was  "fond  of  dogs  and  horses,  and  had  no  manner  of  inclination 
to  plant,  till  he  was  obliged  to  form  some  enclosures  for  grazing 
his  horses,  as  he  found  the  purchase  of  hay  very  expensive.'' 
After  he  began,  his  lady,  who  "  was  a  great  lover  of  planting, 
encouraged  him  to  go  on,  and  at  last  asked  leave  to  go  about  it 
herself."  The  first  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  Lord  Rankeilor,  Sir 
William  Bruce,  his  father,  and  some  others,  he  says,  had  planted 
a  great  deal ;  yet,  he  adds,  "  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  planting 
was  not  well  understood  in  this  country  till  this  century  began. 
I  think  it  was  the  late  Earl  of  Mar,  that  first  introduced  the 
wilderness  way  of  planting  amongst  us;  and  very  much  improved 
the  taste  of  our  gentlemen,  who  very  soon  followed  his  example." 
(p.  3.)  What  the  earl  means  by  a  wilderness,  we  afterwards 
learn,  is  a  plantation  with  straight  walks  cut  through  it,  in  the 
geometrical  style  of  landscape-gardening  ;  in  England,  a  wilder- 
ness plantation  is  generally  understood  to  be  one  in  which  the 
walks  are  in  irregular  directions. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  this  treatise,  that  the  earl  planted 
many  trees  of  foreign  origin  in  his  woods ;  but,  from  the  dimen- 
sions of  some  arbor  vitaes,  evergreen  oaks,  chestnuts,  &c.,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  such  trees  in  his 
ornamental  plantations  near  the  house.  Sang,  in  the  Planter's 
Kalendar  (2d  edit.  p.  551.),  mentions  a  silver  fir  as  having  been 
planted  in  Binning  Wood  in  1 705.  This  wood,  he  says,  "  re- 
flects great  honour  on  the  memory  of  the  lady  who  planted  it;" 
meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Countess  of  Haddington  above  mentioned, 
who  is  said  to  have  sold  her  jewels,  to  enable  her  to  plant  Binning 
Wood.  The  holly  hedges  at  Tyningham  planted  by  this  earl  and 
his  successor  are  unquestionably  the  finest  in  Britain.  Some 
notices  respecting  these  hedges  are  given  in  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Transactions,  vol.  viii.,  and  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  There  are  in  all  2952  yards  of  holly 
hedge,  in  different  lengths,  of  different  heights  of  from  10  to  25  ft., 
and  of  widths  from  9  to  13  ft. :  they  are,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  regularly  clipped  every  April.  The  largest  single  holly  at 
Tyningham, according  to  the  dimensions  sent  us  in  January,  1835, 
was  4*2  ft.  high.  The  hedges  were  for  the  most  part  planted  in 
1712.  Wight  of  Ormiston,  in  his  General  Survey  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Scotland,  speaking  of  Tyningham  in  1768,  says,  these 
hedges,  and  the  abundance  of  evergreens,  give  the  place  the 
appearance  of  summer  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

The  great  promoter  of  the  planting  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
in  Scotland,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  was  Archibald  Duke  of 
Argyll ;  unquestionably,  also,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  57.)?  the  great- 
est promoter  of  this  kind  of  planting,  in  England.  The  duke 
communicated  this  taste  to  a  number  of  his  intimate  friends. 
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both  in  England  and  Scotland.  Among  these,  in  the  latter 
country,  Dr.  Walker  mentions  the  Duke  of  Athol,  the  Earls  of 
Bute,  of  London,  of  Hyndford,  and  of  Panmure ;  Sir  James 
Nasmyth,  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  and 
others.  By  the  exertions  of  these  gentlemen,  planting  became 
very  general  in  Scotland  between  the  years  1730  and  1760. 
(Walker's  Hebrides,  vol.  i.  p.  210.) 

Sir  Archibald  Grant  began  to  plant  in  1719.  The  following 
is  an  extract  taken  from  a  commonplace  book  kept  by  this 
gentleman,  and  published  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xi. 
p.  48. :  —  "In  1715,"  Sir  Archibald  says,  "  by  the  indulgence  of 
a  very  worthy  father,  I  was  allowed,  though  then  very  young,  to 
begin  to  enclose  and  plant,  and  provide  and  prepare  nurseries. 
At  that  time  there  was  not  one  acre  on  the  whole  estate  enclosed, 
nor  any  timber  upon  it  but  a  few  elms,  sycamore,  and  ash,  about 
a  small  kitchen-garden  adjoining  to  the  house,  and  some  strag- 
gling trees  at  some  of  the  farmyards,  with  a  small  copsewood, 
not  enclosed,  and  dwarfish,  and  browsed  by  sheep  and  cattle." 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  that 
were  introduced  into  Scotland  previously  to  the  middle  of  the  18th 
.  century,  were  raised  from  seeds  in  the  different  localities.  There 
could  have  been  few,  if  any,  public  tree  nurseries  in  Scotland 
previously  to  that  period ;  and  the  carriage  of  trees  from  Eng- 
land must  have  been  extremely  tedious  and  expensive.  The 
Earl  of  Haddington  was,  in  all  probability,  the  originator  of 
nurseries  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  father  of  artificial  plant- 
ations in  that  country,  on  a  large  scale  for  profit.  John  Reid, 
the  author  of  the  Scots  Gardener,  published  in  1683,  mentions 
Hugh  Wood,  gardener  at  Hamilton,  dealing  in  fruit  trees  and 
numerous  other  garden  articles,  whether  English,  Dutch,  or 
Scotch,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  forest  trees.  Sutherland's 
Hortus  Medicus  Edinburgensis,  published  in  1683,  is  stated  in 
the  titlepage  to  be  sold  by  "  Mr.  Henry  Ferguson,  seed  mer- 
chant, at  the  head  of  Black  Friar's  Wynd."  That  there  were 
plants,  trees,  &c.,  sold  by  the  gardeners  in  Scotland,  is  ob- 
vious from  the  following  advertisement,  dated  1721 : — "  There  is 
to  be  sold  at  John  Weir's,  gardener  at  Heriot's  Hospital,  and 
at  James  Weir's,  son  to  the  said  John,  his  house  at  Tolcross,  at 
the  end  of  the  West  Port,  all  sorts  of  garden  seeds,  fruit  and 
barren  trees,  and  evergreens,  as  also  flowers  of  the  best  kinds." 
Archibald  Eagle  of  Edinburgh  was  seedsman  to  the  Society  of 
Improvers  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland  in  1743;  and,  the  Society 
having  been  established  in  1723,  this  firm,  now  Eagle  and 
Henderson,  may  date  from  the  latter  period.  They  had,  how- 
ever, no  nursery  for  at  least  half  a  century  afterwards.  Dr. 
Walker  seems  to  indicate  that  public  nurseries  for  forest  trees 
began  to  be  established  in  Scotland  between  the  years  1730  and 
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1760.  The  most  considerable  of  these,  he  says,  was  that  of  old 
Mr.  Dickson,  at  Hassendeanburn,  in  Teviotdale.  This  nursery,  we 
are  informed  by  the  present  proprietors,  Messrs.  Archibald  Dick- 
son  and  Co.,  was  founded  in  1729.  From  it  sprang,  in  1767, 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Dickson,  now  Dickson  and  Turnbull,  at 
Perth;  and,  subsequently,  another  brother  of  the  Hassendeanburn 
family,  Walter  Dickson,  began  the  house  of  Dickson  and  Co.  of 
Edinburgh,  now  Dicksons  and  Shankley,  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
James  Dickson,  who  was  no  relative  of  the  family.  It  thus  appears, 
that  Mr.  Robert  Dickson  of  Hassendeanburn  was  the  father  of 
commercial  forest  tree  nurseries  in  Scotland.  The  three  nurseries 
established  by  him  and  his  two  brothers  being  still  the  most 
extensive  in  that  country.  Mr.  Archibald  Dickson,  the  present 
chief  of  the  firm  at  Hassendeanburn  and  at  Hawick,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  above  information,  states,  in  his  letter  of 
March  24-.  1835,  that  he  is  now  bringing  up  some  of  the  fifth 
generation  to  the  trade.  The  next  considerable  public  esta- 
blishment of  this  kind  was  that  of  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Leslie 
of  Broughton  Park,  Edinburgh  ;  and  contemporary  with  this 
were  those  of  Mr.  Richmond  of  Leith  Walk,  of  Gordon  of 
Fountainbridge,  of  Boutcher  of  Comely  Bank,  of  Messrs. 
Austen  of  Glasgow,  of  Thomas  Leslie  and  Co.  of  Dundee, 
of  Reid  of  Aberdeen,  of  Sampson  of  Kilmarnock,  and  a 
number  of  others.  The  most  scientific  nurseryman  in  Scotland, 
during  the  18th  century,  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Boutcher. 
According  to  an  authority  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  Mr. 
Boutcher  was  "  the  honestest  and  most  judicious  nurseryman 
Scotland  ever  had."  He  made  an  attempt  to  improve  Scottish 
arboriculture  about  1760;  but,  according  to  Sir  Henry,  he  was 
"  undervalued  by  the  ignorance  of  his  age,  and  suffered  to 
languish  unsupported  for  years  at  Comely  Garden,  and  to  die  at 
last  in  obscurity  and  indigence."  (Planter's  Guide,  2d  edit, 
p.  399.)  Boutcher's  Treatise  on  raising  Forest  Trees  was  the 
first  work  on  the  subject  of  its  time,  and  Scottish  nurserymen 
have  only  produced  one  work  on  planting  superior  to  it ;  namely, 
the  edition  of  NicoVs  Planter's  Kalendar,  which  was  edited,  and 
in  great  part  rewritten,  by  Mr.  Sang  of  Kirkaldy. 

77/6'  indigene**  trees  of  Ireland  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Britain,  though  such  as  consider  the  box,  the  true  service,  and 
the  common  English  elm,  truly  indigenous  to  England  will  not 
accord  with  this,  as  these  trees  are  never  found  in  an  apparently 
wild  state  in  Ireland.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  consider 
the  vfrbutus  and  ./srica  mediterranea  indigenous  to  Ireland 
find  them  wanting  in  England,  and  may  hence  consider  that 
Ireland  has  more  native  trees  and  shrubs  than  this  country. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  common  yew  is  an  in- 
digenous tree  in  Ireland,  for  trunks  of  it,  of  large  dimensions. 
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are  frequently  dug  up  from  bogs.  Mr.  Mackay  has  sent  us  an 
account  received  by  him  from  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  of  one  dug 
up  in  Queen's  County,  the  rings  of  annual  increase  of  which 
indicated  a  growth  of  54-5  years.  The  greatest  diameter  of 
the  trunk  of  this  tree  was  only  19  in.  !  The  growth  appeared 
to  be  very  slow  during  the  last  300  years,  for  near  the  cir- 
cumference there  were  about  100  rings  within  the  space  of 
an  inch.  The  root  and  bark  were  quite  sound,  and  the  stem 
from  which  the  section  was  taken  was  about  12  ft.  long,  and 
of  tolerably  even  thickness  throughout.  Mr.  Mackay  says  that 
he  jsaw  a  yew  tree  in  the  Island  of  Innisfallen,  on  the  lower 
lake  of  Killarney,  which  must  have  been  as  old  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hamilton ;  and  which,  when  he  measured  it  about 
thirty  years  ago,  was  nearly  double  the  dimensions.  If  the  Irish 
yew  be  a  distinct  species,  Ireland  may  claim  this  fine  tree  as  her 
own.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  this  yew  is  nothing  more  than 
a  variety  of  the  common  species.  The  largest  specimens  of  this 
tree,  the  Taxus  hibernica  of  Mackay,  are  in  a  garden  at  the 
village  of  Cumber,  near  Belfast:  they  are  about  25  ft.  in  height, 
and  have,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  cypresses.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  about  50  years,  but  their 
history  is  unknown. 

From  information  procured  for  us  through  the  kindness 
of  Lord  Viscount  Ferrard,  we  find  that  there  is  an  upright  or 
Irish  yew  in  a  garden  at  May  land,  near  Antrim,  130  years  old, 
25  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches, 
10  ft. ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  close  to  the  ground,  3  ft. 
This  tree,  and  three  others  in  the  town,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  planted  by  the  Refords,  when  they  first  settled  in  Mayland 
in  1712.  "  An  upright  yew,  probably  the  parent  of  the  above 
trees,  and  of  all  others  in  this  country,  grew  in  Mr.  Ferguson's 
garden.  It  was  cut  down  about  1 6  or  1 7  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ledlie;  and  his  son,  now  in  Antrim,  has  several  pieces  of  furni- 
ture which  were  made  from  it.  In  the  panel  1  ft.  broad,  of  one 
of  these  a  wardrobe,  I  can  count  about  100  annual  concentric 
layers,  and  as  the  tree,  it  is  said,  was  2  ft.  in  diameter,  this  would 
give  200  years,  and  40  or  50  years  more  might  probaby  be  added 
for  the  time  when  scarcely  any  enlargement  took  place."  — 
L.  F.  Antrim  Castle,  March  24.  1835. 

If  the  arbutus  be  not  indigenous  to  Ireland,  it  is  at  least 
completely  naturalised  there,  being  found,  as  the  yew  is  in 
England,  in  places  completely  inaccessible  to  a  planter,  and 
where  the  seeds  must  have  been  carried  by  birds.  One  of  the 
largest  specimens  stood  in  Rough  Island,  on  the  lower  lake  of 
Killarney,  in  1805  ;  it  was  measured  in  that  year  by  Mr.  Mackay, 
and  the  trunk  found,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  to  be  9J  ft.  in 
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girt.  It  formed  rather  an  immense  bush  than  a  tree,  and  con- 
sisted of  four  limbs,  the  branches  of  which  extended  from  the 
root  to  the  length  of  36  ft.  There  is  one  equally  large  at  Powers- 
court,  Wicklow,  which  was  planted  about  90  years  ago;  and 
one,  of  similar  size  and  age,  at  Newton  Mount  Kennedy,  was 
blown  down  in  1804.  The  .Erica  mediterranea  was  found  grow- 
ing, by  Mr.  Mackay,  in  Cunnemara,  on  the  western  coast.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  vii.  p.  230,  arid  the  forthcoming  Irish  Flora  of 
Mr.  Mackay.)  Erica  mediterranea  has  not  only  been  found  on 
the  side  of  Errisbeg  mountain,  covering  a  space  of  three  acres, 
but  in  the  wild  district  of  Erris,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  It  is  a  distinct  variety  from  the  plant  of  the 
same  name  in  gardens,  and  is  considered  by  Dr.  Greville  to  be 
the  same  as  that  found  in  the  Western  Pyrenees. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  much  information  respect- 
ing the  dates  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into 
Ireland,  though  we  have  looked  over  numerous  books,  and 
entered  into  an  extensive  correspondence  for  that  purpose.  On 
the  whole,  there  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  few  foreign 
trees  planted  in  Ireland  previously  to  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century ;  except  fruit  trees,  and  probably  some  ornamental 
shrubs,  as  the  arbutus,  &c.,  in  the  gardens  of  the  monastic 
institutions,  and  other  religious  establishments. 

A  work,  entitled  Botanologia  Universalis  Hibernica,  by  J. 
K'Eogh,  A.  B.,  chaplain  to  Lord  Kingston,  published  in  1735, 
appears  to  contain  the  names  of  all  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
that  were  in  Ireland  at  that  time. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  the  author  says:  <£  When  I  was 
writing  on  this  subject,  I  had  the  advantage  daily  of  viewing 
the  gardens  belonging  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Lord  Baron  of 
Kingston,  wherein  were  contained  near  200  different  species  of 
herbs  and  trees.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  garden  which 
could  show  so  many.  This  was  no  small  advantage  or  con- 
veniency  to  forward  this  undertaking."  The  trees  and  shrubs 
enumerated  in  K'Eogh's  work  are  the  following :  — 

"  Abele,  about  mansion-houses,  for  shelter ;  arbutus,  wild  in 
Kerry,  and  is  manured  in  gardens ;  great  bay  ;  box ;  chestnut, 
frequently  planted  in  gardens  and  parks  ;  cypress  tree,  in  gar- 
dens, for  its  pleasant  verdure;  fig  tree;  jasminurn,  planted  in 
gardens ;  lemon  tree,  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Mitchelstown, 
belonging  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Kingston;  medlar  tree,  in 
gardens ;  myrtle  tree,  it  grows  in  my  Lord  Kingston's  green- 
house, Mitchelstown,  and  there  are  also  hedges  of  it  in  the  Lord 
Inchiquin's  gardens  at  Rostillon ;  mulberry  tree,  in  gardens. 

"  Orange  trees;  of  late  years  they  had  been  transplanted  here, 
which  now,  by  the  industry  and  cultivation  of  curious  gentlemen, 
are  in  some  gardens  brought  to  perfection.  I  have  seen  about 
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seventy  or  eighty  oranges  taken  off  one  tree  in  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Lord  Kingston's  garden  at  Mitchelstown,  as  good  as  any  I 
have  seen  brought  hither  from  Spain  or  the  West  Indies:  so 
you  see  what  a  prolific  and  fertile  soil  we  live  in,  where  the 
most  exotic  plants  might,  by  a  little  care  and  industry,  flourish. 

"  Peach  tree,  in  gardens ;  pear  tree ;  pine  tree  ;  rose  ;  savin,  in 
gardens,  wild  in  one  of  the  islands  of  Lough  Lane,  Kerry  ; 
colutea,  in  gardens,  I  have  seen  it  flourishing  in  Mr.  Robert 
Fennell's  garden  near  Mitchelstown;  abrotanurn  ;  tamarisk,  in 
gardens ;  vine  tree,  in  some  gardens :  walnut  tree,  in  walks, 
parks,  and  fields." 

A  nobleman,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  greatest  planters 
in  Ireland,  to  whom  we  were  recommended  to  apply  for  au- 
thentic information,  sent  us  the  following  statement :  —  "  The 
gardens  of  greatest  interest  in  Ireland,  as  having  been  the  first 
to  introduce  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  and  as  having  contained 
the  greatest  variety,  were  those  of  Lord  Moira,  at  Moira,  in 
Down  [noticed  p.  48.];  and  of  Lord  Clanbrassill,  at  Dundalk,  in 
Louth  ;  and  Tollymore  Park,  in  Down.  Sir  Robert  Bateson, 
M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Derry,  is  proprietor  of  Moira ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Roden,  of  Dundalk  and  Tollymore.  Moira  is  dis- 
mantled, though  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  may  possibly 
remain.  Dundalk  is  also  dismantled,  but  Tollymore  is  kept  up. 
Lord  Farnham  introduced  many  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  to 
Newton  Barry,  and  may  have  lately  done  so  at  Farnham. 
(February,  1835.)" 

Mr.  Mackay,  the  very  intelligent  curator  of  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  in  a  letter  dated  February,  1835, 
snvs  :  —  "  The  late  Lord  Oriel  and  the  late  Earl  of  Clanbrassill 
were  the  persons  who  introduced  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
trees  into  Ireland  during  the  last  century.  I  think  they  com- 
menced doing  so  about  1770,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  before  that 
period;  the  former,  Lord  Oriel  (then  Mr.  Foster),  planted  them 
in  his  demesne  at  Collon,  in  the  county  of  Louth  ;  and  the  latter, 
in  his  fine  demesne  at  Tollymore  Park,  in  the  county  of  Down." 
Our  friend  Mr.  Murphy,  in  the  Irish  Farm,  and  Gard.  Mag. 
(vol.  ii.  p.  89. ),  states  that  Lord  Viscount  Ferrard,  the  son  of 
Lord  Oriel,  possesses  more  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  than  any 
other  individual  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Mackay  also  states  that  John 
Templeton,  Esq.,  about  the  same  time  as  the  two  noblemen 
above  mentioned,  introduced  many  fine  American  trees  and 
shrubs  into  his  grounds  at  Malone,  near  Belfast,  where  the  same 
family  still  reside. 

The  greatest  number  of  species  planted  in  the  18th  century, 
in  any  one  demesne,  is  at  Oriel  Temple,  and  many  of  these 
appear  to  have  grown  with  very  great  rapidity.  A  tulip  tree, 
4-0  years  planted,  has  attained  the  height  of  43  ft. ;  an  A^cer 
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rubrum,  of  the  same  age,  44  ft. ;  a  Piivia  flava,  of  the  same  age, 
31  ft.;  a  Sopfibra  japonica,  50  years  planted,  35ft.;  an  Aris- 
totelz'fl  Macqiii,  20  years  planted,  upwards  of  16ft.,  though  on  a 
strong  clayey  soil ;  the  Arbutus  ^4ndrachne  seems  to  grow  at  the 
rate  of  1  ft.  a  year ;  the  Portugal  laurel,  50  years  planted,  has 
attained  the  height  of  35  ft.,  and  its  branches  cover  a  space  the 
diameter  of  which  is  45  ft. ;  the  common  laurel,  of  the  same  age, 
is  40  ft.  high,  and  its  branches  cover  a  space  of  36  ft.  in  diameter; 
Populus  canadensis,  40  years  planted,  is  72  ft  high :  A'lnus 
laciniata,  34  years  planted,  is  44  ft.  high  ;  Quercus  palustris,  50 
years  planted,  is  41  ft.  high;  and  Q.  fastigiata,  of  the  same 
age,  is  54  ft.  high  ;  Q.  exoniensis,  60 years  planted,  is  67  ft.  high; 
and  Q.  ^B"gilops,  of  the  same  age,  is  55  ft.  high ;  the  purple 
beech,  55  years  planted,  is  54  ft.  high  ;  and  that  beautiful  variety 
of  the  common  beech,  J^agus  sylvatica  pendula,  at  35  years' 
growth,  is  33  ft.  high ;  the  arbor  vitae,  30  years  planted,  is  30  ft. 
high  ;  the  Pinus  Cembra,  of  the  same  age,  34  ft.  high  ;  the  hem- 
lock spruce,  35  years  planted,  32  ft.  high  ;  the  Cunningham/^ 
lanceolata,  in  12  years,  7ft.  high;  the  Z/arix  pendula,  in  55 
years,  62  ft. ;  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  in  35  years,  33  ft. ;  and 
that  singularly  picturesque,  and  yet  elegant,  tree,  the  cedar  of 
Goa  (Cupressus  lusitanica),  32  ft.  high,  the  branches  covering  a 
space  of  35  ft.  in  diameter,  in  24  years.  This  cedar  was  origin- 
ally brought  from  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Goa,  in  the  East 
Indies,  to  Portugal ;  and  the  seeds  were  brought  from  that 
country  to  Ireland  by  Lord  Ferrard  in  1809;  and,  being  sown, 
produced  abundantly.  The  plants  were  first  kept  in  a  green- 
house; but,  on  some  of  them  being  transplanted  into  the  open  air 
from  want  of  room,  they  were  found  to  grow  so  vigorously,  that 
in  three  seasons  any  one  branch  surpassed  in  size  the 'entire 
plant  contained  in  the  green-house.  A  Rhododendron  ponticum, 
at  60  years  of  age,  is  16  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space 
covered  by  its  branches  is  38  ft.  There  was  a  tree  paeony  here 
of  extraordinary  dimensions.  It  was  12ft.  high,  and  was  pro- 
tected during  winter  by  a  glass  case.  About  the  year  1827  this 
case  was  left  off,  to  try  to  inure  the  plant  to  stand  without  cover- 
ing, but  the  winter  unfortunately  proving  severe,  it  was  killed. 

At  Antrim  Castle,  also  the  seat  of  Lord  Ferrard,  are  some 
remarkably  fine  trees  and  shrubs.  There  is  a  yew  tree,  estimated 
at  200  years  old,  which  is  35  ft.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  2ft.  9  in.;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
space  covered  by  its  branches,  33  ft.  There  is  a  Portugal  laurel 
150  years  planted,  which  is  only  18  ft.  high  :  but  the  diameter  of 
its  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  3  ft.  7  in.;  and  that  of  the 
space  covered  by  its  branches,  36  ft.  There  are  an  evergreen  oak 
100  years  old  and  25ft.  high;  and  a  variegated  holly  of  the 
same  age,  20ft.  high.  There  are  a  juniper  18  ft.,  at  90  years  of 
age ;  and  an  arbor  vitae  24  ft.  high,  at  the  same  age. 
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At  Tollymore  Park,  in  the  county  of  Down,  planted  by  the 
Earl  of  Clanbrassill,  and  now  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  there 
are  some  very  fine  trees.  The  soil  and  situation,  the  first  ridge 
of  the  Mourne  Mountains,  appear  to  be  particularly  suited  to  the 
larch  and  silver  fir.  From  a  considerable  number,  of  almost 
equal  magnitude,  measured  for  us  by  desire  of  Lord  Roden,  we 
select  one  silver  fir,  planted  60  years  ago,  which  is  84  ft.  high  ; 
the  diameter,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  5  ft.  2  in. ;  at  10  ft.,  4  ft. ; 
and  at  24  ft.,  3  ft.  3  in. ;  it  is  beautifully  and  evenly  clothed  with 
branches,  the  lower  tiers  of  which  are  pendent  to  the  ground, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  space  which  they  cover  is  160  ft. 
The  larch  of  Tollymore  Park  is  in  much  estimation  for  its  great 
tenacity,  and  it  supplies  masts  of  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  length. 
As  a  selection  from  a  great  number,  we  take  one  tree,  which,  at 
80  years  of  age,  is  84  ft.  high  ;  the  diameter,  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  2  ft.  8  in.;  and  10  ft.  from  the  ground,  2  ft.  3  in.: 
another  tree,  at  60  years  of  age,  is  66  ft.  high ;  the  diameter, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  being  3  ft.;  and  at  10ft.,  2ft.  3m. 
Among  numerous  fine  specimens  of  shrubs  introduced  by  the 
late  Lord  Clanbrassill,  there  is  a  -Rhododendron  ponticum,  which, 
at  50  years  of  age,  is  1 0  ft.  high,  and  covers,  with  its  unbroken 
mass  of  foliage,  a  space  the  circumference  of  which  is  90  ft. 
The  larch  at  Tollymore  Park  is  grown  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill  facing  the  north,  on  a  stiff  gravelly  substratum,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  natural  situation  in  which  the  larch  is  found  in 
Switzerland,  as  stated  by  Decandolle  in  the  Qiiarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  v.  p.  403. ;  and  with  the  situations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dunkeld,  where  the  best  larch  is  grown  by  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  as  stated  in  the  account  of  these  plantations 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  vol.  xi. 
p.  165.  to  p.  219.  Monteath,  the  Scotch  forester,  we  are  informed 
by  Lord  Roden,  and  also  by  another  correspondent,  considers  the 
Tollymore  larch  as  very  superior  in  quality  to  the  generality  of 
the  Scotch  or  Welch  larch.  Lord  Roden  states  that  he  uses  it 
for  all  purposes  whatever,  and  that  for  forming  utensils  it  is 
found  an  excellent  substitute  for  ash.  The  trees  are  generally 
felled  at  the  age  of  70  years.  The  rhododendrons  are  scattered 
through  the  woods ;  they  are  found  fully  as  hardy  as  the  com- 
mon laurel,  and  many  of  them  have  attained  a  large  size.  There 
are  many  specimens  of  A^b\es  excelsa  var.  Clanbrassilhawtf,  but 
none  of  them  remarkable. 

At  Dundalk,  also  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  there  is 
a  MagnohVz  acuminata  27  ft.  high ;  the  circumference  of  the 
stem,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  5  ft.;  and  at  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  4  ft.  6  in. ;  and  the  branches  cover  a  space  measuring 
84  ft.  in  circumference.  There  is  an  oak  in  the  park  60  ft.  high; 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  15  ft.; 
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at  5  ft.,  10  ft ;  and  at  19  ft.,  10  ft. ;    and  the  space  covered  by  its 
branches  is  nearly  355  ft.  in  circumference. 

At  Cypress  Grove,  near  Dublin,  Mr.  Mackay  informs  us,  the 
Dowager  Lady  Clanbrassill  resided  from  1770  to  1790,  during 
which  period  she  received  a  number  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
from  her  son.  The  dimensions  of  many  of  these,  the  present 
gardener,  Mr.  Edward  Carrol,  has  obligingly  sent  us,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mackay.  The  collection  is  numerous,  and  some  of 
the  specimens  have  attained  a  considerable  size.  Robinza  Pseud- 
Acacia  is  60  ft.  high  ;  Z/aurus  nobilis,  30  ft. ;  Jiiglans  regia, 
70  ft. ;  Carpinus  7?etulus,  90  ft ;  Quercus  Cerris,  70  ft. ;  and 
Juniperus  virginiana,  40  ft.,  &c. 

At  Moira,  according  to  information  kindly  sent  us  by  the 
present  proprietor,  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  there  appear  to  be  very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  trees  existing  that  were  planted  by  Sir  Arthur 
Rawdon,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  (see  p.  48.). 
A  number  are  of  considerable  size,  but  their  ages  are  un- 
known ;  among  these  are,  a  lime  tree,  which  is  85  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  is  60  ft.,  and  that 
of  its  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  4  ft.;  a  beech,  1 10  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  being  80  ft.,  and 
that  of  its  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  4  ft.  4  in.;  a  variegated 
platanus,  50  ft.  high ;  and  a  Platanus  tfcerifolia,  70  ft.  high ; 
Quercus  /^lex,  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its 
branches,  35  ft. ;  a  broad-leaved  elm,  90  ft.  high,  the  trunk  3  ft. 
lOin.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its 
branches,  60  ft. ;  Gleditsch/a  triacanthos,  55  ft.  high ;  a  sweet 
chestnut,  40  ft.  high  ;  the  silver  fir,  90  ft.  high  ;  and  the  common 
yew  tree,  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the 
space  covered  by  its  branches  being  39  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  late  John  Templeton,  Esq.,  A.L.S.,  was  a  scientific 
botanist,  as  well  as  a  skilful  cultivator ;  he  was  the  author  of 
several  articles  on  botany,  and  on  other  branches  of  natural 
history,  which  appeared  in  different  works,  and  of  some  valuable 
papers  on  acclimatising  plants,  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  A  very  interesting  account  of  his  life, 
by  Dr.  Drummond,  will  be  found  in  our  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  403.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Templeton  had  a 
country  house  at  Malone,  near  Belfast,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Crann-more,  that  is,  Great  tree,  in  honour  of  the  very 
fine  chestnut  trees  which  are  in  front  of  the  house,  and  which 
were  probably  planted  in  the  1 7th  century  :  it  had  before  been 
called  Orange  Grove.  Mr.  Templeton  began  to  cultivate 
flowers  in  1786,  and  he  laid  out  an  experimental  garden  in  1793. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1826,  there  were, 
says  his  biographer,  "  collected  in  this  garden,  from  various 
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parts  of  the  world,  many  rare  and  useful  plants,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  naturalise  in  this  climate,  by  placing  them  in  a  soil 
and  situation  as  near  as  possible  to  that  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  By  this  means  there  is  now  growing  in  his  garden 
in  the  open  air,  a  wonderful  and  curious  collection  of  plants 
from  India,  China,  North  and  South  America,  Siberia,  &c., 
which  were  formerly  kept  in  the  green-house,  or  even  hot-house. 
All  the  trees  at  Cranmore,  except  the  chestnuts  and  oaks,  were 
raised  from  seed  planted  by  Mr.  Templeton  himself,  and  so 
great  a  variety  of  the  natives  of  the  forest,  has  perhaps  never 
before  been  collected  in  so  small  a  place."  (Mag.  Nat.  H.,  i.  405.) 
Mr.  Templeton  corresponded  with  all  the  principal  botanists  of 
his  time,  and  discovered  several  new  plants  in  Ireland ;  among 
others  the  Rosa  hibernica,  and  Orobanche  rubra.  The  dimensions 
of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  trees  and  shrubs  at  Cranmore 
have  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Templeton.  Among  these 
are,  a  sweet  chestnut,  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  15  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  one  foot  from  the  ground  (the  tree  from  which  the 
place  takes  its  name) ;  Pinus  Cembra,  24  ft.  high;  Pinus  Banks- 
iaiia,  17  ft.  high;  Pinus  Miigho,  11  ft.  high;  and  v4vbies  cana- 
densis,  16  ft.  high.  There  are,  an  y^Tcer  rubrum,  30  ft.  high  ;  a 
liquidambar,  15  ft.  high;  a  Swedish  juniper,  18ft.  high;  arid  a 
Ptelea  trifoliate,  26  ft.  high.  The  first  /Rhododendron  maximum 
introduced  into  Ireland  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  planted 
here,  which  attained  a  very  great  size,  but  died  about  three 
years  ago.  There  is  one  still  existing,  which  is  9J  ft.  high,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  is  37  ft. 

In  the  History  of  the  County  of  Dow?i,  published  in  1745 
(p.  60.),  speaking  of  Bangor,  the  author  says,  "  the  gardens  are 
filled  with  noble  evergreens  of  a  great  size,  cut  in  various 
shapes,  among  which  is  an  evergreen  oak,  which,  though  it 
grows  as  a  shrub  in  most  other  places,  is  here  a  tall  tree,  and  of 
considerable  girth,"  At  the  same  place  there  is  now  (1835)  a 
very  large  mulberry  tree,  which  is  very  uncommon  in  Ireland. 
There  was  also  one  about  the  same  size  at  Castle  Ward.  At 
Spring  Vale,  in  the  same  county,  is  a  very  large  cork  tree,  which 
is  now  in  a  state  of  decay. 

At  Castle  Ward,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Bangor,  is  a  flower- 
ing ash  (O'rnus  europse^a),  30  ft,  high,  and  6  ft.  4  in.  in  girt 
at  7  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  it  flowers  frequently,  but  not  every 
year.  There  are,  also,  an  evergreen  oak,  with  a  trunk  9  ft.  6  in. 
in  girt  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  8  ft.  4  in.  at  10  ft.  from 
the  ground  ;  an  arbutus,  5  ft.  in  girt  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground  ; 
and  a  pinaster,  60  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference  at 
6  ft.  from  the  ground :  these*  trees  are  all  close  to  a  small  bay 
or  arm  of  the  sea.  There  are,  also,  a  silver  fir,  66  ft.  high,  8  ft. 
5  in.  in  girt,  which  it  carries  up  to  30  ft.;  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
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50  ft.  high,  5  ft.  3  in.  in  girt  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground;  and  a 
sweet  chestnut,  10  ft.  3  in.  in  girt  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  There 
is  a  myrtle  hedge  here  at  least  120  years  old,  which  grows 
vigorously.  The  shrubberies  and  ornamental  planting  at  Castle 
Ward  were  made  by  Mrs.  Ward,  the  wife  of  Judge  Ward, 
between  1710  and  1759;  and  some  before  that  period,  as  there 
were  some  tulip  trees  of  large  size  cut  down  some  years  ago, 
supposed  to  be  120  years  old.  —  J.  M*R. 

To  Mr.  Carrol,  gardener  at  Cypress  Grove,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  measurements  of  several  trees  at  Hovvth  Castle,  near 
Dublin,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Howth.  It  appears  that  some 
foreign  trees  were  planted  here  even  in  the  16th  century,  and 
particularly  an  LTlmus  campestris,  which  is  estimated  to  be  250 
years  old.  It  is  only  50  ft.  high,  but  the  diameter  of  the  trunk, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  4  ft.  6  in.  There  is  a  walnut  tree 
here,  considered  to  be  200  years  planted ;  a  Tamarix  gallica, 
100  years  ;  and  a  tulip  tree",  60  years.  The  tamarisk  has  a  stem 
1  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground;  it  is  20  ft.  high, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  is  22  ft. 
We  should  suppose  it  must  be  the  finest  specimen  of  this  shrub 
in  existence.  The  common  myrtle  stands  the  open  air  at  Howth, 
protected  by  a  wall ;  there  is  a  specimen  which  has  been  planted 
thirty  years,  which  has  attained  a  stem  4  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground. 

At  Charleville  Forest,  in  King's  County,  a  place  where  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  staying  two  or  three  days  in  18 1 1,  when  consulted 
professionally  by  the  Earl  of  Charleville,  there  is  a  common  lime, 
supposed  to  nave  been  planted  about  seventy  years,  which  is  now 
(1835)  110  ft.  high;  an  Acev  platanoides,  which  at  60  years  is 
68  ft.  high;  a  Pavia  rubra,  76  ft.  high;  a  common  holly,  45  ft. 
high ;  a  RobimVz  Pseud-acacia,  50  ft.  high  ;  a  6Vataesgus  Aza- 
rblits,  40  ft.  high  ;  an  (7'lmus  campestris,  85  ft.  high  ;  a  Populus 
alba,  120ft.  high;  a  Quercus  pedunculata,  planted  60  years, 
which  is  110 ft.  high;  a  jFagus  sylvatica  of  the  same  age  and 
height ;  a  sweet  chestnut,  45  years  planted,  which  has  attained 
the  height  of  85  ft. ;  a  yew  tree,  45  years  planted,  which  has 
attained  the  height  of  50  ft. ;  an  arbor  vitas,  planted  25  years,  and 
20  ft.  high  ;  and  a  Z/arix  microcarpa,  45  years  planted,  and  94  ft. 
high.  On  the  whole,  there  is  an  excellent  collection  of  trees  at 
Charleville,  and  they  appear  to  have  made  extraordinary  jprogress. 

At  Shelton  Abbey,  the  Earl  of  Wicklow's,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  there  are  a  few  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs.  A  tulip  tree,  50  years  planted,  is  60  ft.  high, 
flowering  beautifully  every  year ;  a  Robin/a  Pseud-acacia,  of 
the  same  age,  is  65  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2J  ft.  in  diameter  at 
J  ft.  from  the  ground ;  a  Portugal  laurel,  40  years  planted,  is 
35  ft.  high,  has  a  stem  2^  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
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and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  is  39  ft.; 
a  common  laurel,  90  years  planted,  is  45  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  its  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  6  ft.  [probably  from  the 
number  of  diverging  branches  proceeding  direct  from  the  crown 
of  the  root],  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  its  branches  cover  is 
101  ft,  !  A  Laurus  nobilis,  16  years  planted,  is  34  ft.  high,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  is  25  ft. ; 
Cupressus  sempervirens,  50  years  planted,  is  59  ft.  high. 

At  Castle  Freke,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Carberry,  there  appear  to  be  some  fine  specimens.  jRhododen- 
dron  ponticum  is  8  ft.  high,  and  the  branches  cover  a  space  76  ft. 
in  circumference;  the  Qu  ere  us /lex,  26  years  planted,  36ft. 
high ;  the  Lucombe  oak,  of  the  same  age,  39  ft.  high ;  and  the 
sweet  chestnut,  44  ft.  high;  AristotehVz  M&cqui,  on  light  soil 
over  gravel,  forms  a  handsome  tree,  26  ft,  high,  with  a  trunk 
8J  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 

At  Florence  Court,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen, 
there  is  a  good  collection  of  trees,  the  dimensions  of  many  of 
which  have  been  sent  us  by  the  gardener  there,  Mr.  Young. 
The  tulip  tree,  at  38  years*  growth,  is  35  ft.  high  ;  A^cer  mon- 
tanum,  at  38  years'  growth,  50  ft.  high ;  the  Portugal  laurel,  at 
40  years'  growth,  is  32  ft.  high,  and  its  branches  cover  a  space 
22  It.  in  diameter;  Cornus  florida,  38  years  planted,  is  16ft. 
high,  and  the  branches  cover  a  space  of  20  ft.  in  diameter ; 
*Sambucus  nigra,  at  40  years  of  age,  is  50  ft.  high;  the  walnut, 
at  50  years  of  age,  is  40  ft.  high ;  and  the  Canadian  poplar,  at 
30  years'  growth,  70  ft.  high;  the  scarlet  oak,  40  years  planted, 
is  70  ft.  high ;  and  different  varieties  of  Quercus  Cerris,  all 
planted  38  years,  are  also  70  ft.  high ;  the  common  yew,  at  80 
years  of  age,  is  30  ft.  high,  and  its  branches  cover  a  space  of 
30ft.  in  diameter;  and  the  Irish  yew,  sometimes  called  the 
Florence  Court  yew,  the  original  plant  being  still  in  existence 
in  the  grounds,  has  attained  the  height  of  26  ft. 

At  Killrudery  House,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Meath,  are  some  remarkably  fine  evergreen  oaks. 
One  of  these,  by  no  means  larger  than  the  rest,  measured  for  us 
by  Mr.  Niven  in  February,  1835,  was  60ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
1 1 J  ft.  in  circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 

The  oldest  cedars  of  Lebanon  in  Ireland  are  said  to  be  at 
Mount  Anville  Hill,  the  seat  of  Counsellor  West,  K.C.  These 
cedars,  we  are  informed,  were  brought  direct  from  Mount  Le- 
banon, by  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Tremblestown.  We  have  tried 
in  vain  to  get  their  dimensions,  for  which  reason  we  suspect  they 
are  not  very  remarkable.  The  finest,  we  believe,  are  at  Castle- 
town,  Kildare,  the  seat  of  Edward  Conolly,  Esq.,  M.P.  One 
of  these,  Colonel  Conolly  informs  us,  is  13  ft.  in  girt  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  has  a  clear  stem  of  30  ft. 
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The  largest  old  oak  tree  in  Ireland,  Sir  Robert  Bateson  in- 
forms us,  is  at  his  residence,  Belvoir  Park,  near  Belfast.  It 
measures  about  28  ft.  in  girt  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground ;  but  it  is 
split,  and  much  damaged.  It  is  supposed  to  be  between  two  and 
three  centuries  old.  It  grows  about  50  yards  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  Lagan,  in  rather  moist  soil. 

At  Hillsborough,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  in 
Lady  Downshire's  garden,  a  tulip  tree  carries  up  the  girt  of 
4  ft.  6  in.  to  the  height  of  8  ft.,  when  it  branches  off.  It  flowers 
abundantly,  and  has  flowered  for  many  years  past.  Close  to 
this  tree  is  a  MagnohVz  acuminata  25  ft.  high,  and  4-  ft.  4  in.  in 
girt  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  where  it  branches;  it  does  not 
flower  every  year,  but  in  hot  summers  very  abundantly.  There 
is,  also,  a  cedar  8  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference  at  3j  ft.  from  the 
ground,  where  it  begins  to  branch.  It  is  not  tall,  and  is  quite 
flat  at  the  top.  There  are  several  other  forest  trees,  and  some 
shrubs  of  about  the  same  age,  or  perhaps  older,  in  the  grounds, 
particularly  some  very  fine  evergreen  oaks.  — J.  M.  R. 

No  Dr.  Walker  has  yet  arisen  in  Ireland  to  determine  the  dates 
of  the  introduction  of  particular  species,  and  all  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  place  before  our  readers  the  fore- 
going statements.  From  these  it  appears  that  more  had  been 
done  in  Ireland  in  the  way  of  introducing  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs,  previously  to  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  than  is 
generally  imagined ;  that  a  good  deal  has  been  done  since ;  and 
that  there  is  every  encouragement  to  proceed,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  that  have  been  planted. 
There  are  also  the  greatest  inducements,  in  point  of  climate,  as 
will  appear  in  our  succeeding  subsection,  when  we  give  a  list  of 
what  are  green-house  trees  and  shrubs  in  England,  but  which 
stand  the  open  air  in  Ireland. 

Nurseries  were  probably  established  in  Ireland  about  the 
time  when  it  became  fashionable  to  plant  trees.  The  oldest  we 
know  of  is  that  of  Toole  and  Co.  at  Cullenswood  near  Dublin, 
and  at  Shank  Hill  near  Bray.  In  both  gardens  are  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  At  Cullenswood, 
MagnolzYr  grandiflora  has  attained  the  height  of  17  ft.  in  20 
years,  and  M.  Thompson/#?z#,  15ft.  in  6  years;  Arbutus  An~ 
druchne,  and  A.  hybrida,  19  ft.  in  27  years;  (Tlea  excelsa,  as  a 
standard,  17  ft.  in  27  years;  Pittosporum  Toblray  as  a  standard, 
10  ft.  in  20  years  ;  Yucca  gloriosa,  8  ft.  in  30  years,  with  a  stem 
afoot  in  diameter;  Aralia  spinosa,  20  ft.  in  20  years ;  Eriobo- 
trya  japonica,  20  ft.  in  20  years ;  Pyrus  [Sorbus]  nipalensis,  1 6  ft. 
in  7  years;  Z/aurus  nobilis,  25  ft.  in  35  years;  and  PaeomVz 
Moutan,  8  ft.  in  20  years.  In  the  Shank  Hill  Nursery  there  is  an 
Arbutus  ^ndracline,  20  ft.  high,  with  a  head  covering  a  space 
30  yards  in  circumference,  30  years  old. 
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The  nursery  of  Mr.  Hodgins  at  Dunganstown,  near  Wicklovv, 
was  established  about  1780,  and  was  well  stocked  with  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs.  Mr.  Niven  kindly  measured  some  of  the 
largest  of  these  for  us  in  February,  1835,  and  a  copious  list  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Hodgins,  through  Mr. 
Mackay.  The  Cupressus  lusitanica  in  this  nursery,  54-  years 
planted,  is  20  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
5  ft.  in  girt,  and  the  branches  covering  a  space  the  circumference 
of  which  is  upwards  of  1 20  ft.  This  is  probably  the  finest  in 
Ireland,  next  to  Lord  Ferrard's,  mentioned  p.  109.  There  is 
a  hedge  of  evergreen  oaks  in  this  nursery  50  ft.  high.  There 
are  several  large  silver  firs,  with  trunks  which  girt  6  ft.  and  7  ft., 
which  have  grown  to  the  height  of  60  ft. ;  red  cedars  20  ft.,  and 
laurels  and  bays  30  ft.  high  ;  there  is  a  Lucombe  oak  50  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter  at  10  ft.  from  the  ground  ; 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  45  years  planted,  is  from  30  ft.  to  35  ft. 
high ;  the  Portugal  laurel  is  30  ft.  high ;  the  timber  of  this 
tree,  Mr.  Hodgins  observes,  is  better  than  that  of  the  cherry. 
There  are  many  pines  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high  ;  aristotelias, 
20ft.  high;  (Tlea  excelsa,  12ft.  high;  Norway  maple,  the 
wood  of  which,  Mr.  Hodgins  observes,  is  as  hard  as  box ;  and 
the  sugar  maple,  growing  as  vigorously  as  the  common  syca- 
more. All  these  trees,  and  many  others,  were  planted  by  the 
present  proprietor,  who,  Mr.  Niven  informs  us,  is  a  most  enthu- 
siastic and  successful  cultivator,  who  has  done,  perhaps,  more  in 
Ireland,  in  the  way  of  cultivating  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  than  any 
other  contemporary;  and  who,  though  of  an  advanced  age,  is 
still  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  derives  the  greatest  enjoyment 
from  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 

The  nursery  of  Mr.  Robertson,  at  Kilkenny,  was  founded  by 
the  father  of  the  present  proprietor  about  1765,  who  introduced 
most  of  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  cultivated  about  that  time 
in  the  London  nurseries.  Though  most  of  these  were  used  as 
stools  for  propagation,  yet  a  few  of  them  have  been  allowed  to 
run  up  as  specimens.  Among  these  is  a  Corylus  Cblurna,  which, 
at  50  years' growth,  is  3  ft.  7  in.  in  girt  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground ; 
it  is  25  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  its  head  is  nearly  50  ft. 
Besides  this,  an  Ailantus  glandulosa,  a  Judas  tree,  and  several 
others,  are  worthy  of  notice;  the  details  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  210.  Most  of  the  other  nurseries 
in  Ireland  were  founded,  we  believe,  in  the  succeeding  century. 

The  establishment  of  a  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin  must 
have  given  a  considerable  stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs  into  Ireland.  This  garden  owes  its  origin,  in 
1797,  to  the  late  Lord  Oriel.  The  plan  of  the  garden,  Mr. 
Mackay  informs  us,  "  was  also  suggested  by  His  Lordship,  but 
the  laying  out  and  arrangement  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Under- 
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wood,  the  late  intelligent  curator.  The  arboretum,  which  was 
laid  out  and  planted  by  him  in  1798-9,  does  him  lasting  ho- 
nour." Of  the  Pinus  Pallasz«w«,  there  are  two  fine  specimens, 
the  largest  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  which  are  probably  the  best  to  be  met  with  in 
Britain  or  Ireland.  What  is  remarkable  in  British  nurseries, 
though  common  in  French  ones,  there  is  a  Pinus  Cembra9  which 
was  grafted  on  a  Scotch  pine  about  20  years  ago,  and  now 
forms  a  fine  tree.  The  garden  contains  30  statute  acres ;  it 
is  described  and  engraved  in  Dr.  Walsh's  History  of  Dublin, 
and,  on  the  whole,  is  not  only  the  largest  in  Europe,  but  the 
most  comprehensive  in  its  plan.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood, in  1834,  it  has  been  put  under  the  curatorship  of  Mr. 
Niven,  one  of  the  most  scientific  gardeners  and  active-minded 
men  in  the  profession.  Mr.  Niven's  plan  for  the  improvement 
and  future  management  of  the  Glasnevin  Garden  is  intended  to 
include,  not  merely  the  extension  of  the  arrangements  of  plants 
botanically,  but  also  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  selection 
of  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  the  purpose  of  following  up 
the  important  subject  of  improving,  by  crossing,  the  best  existing 
varieties  of  such  fruits  and  vegetables. 

SUBSECT.  5.     Of  the  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  introduced  into  Britain 
in  the  19th  Century. 

DURING  that  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  has  now 
(1835)  elapsed,  the  taste  for  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  has  con- 
siderably increased  among  planters;  and  the  number  of  new 
species  and  varieties  that  have  been  introduced,  is  proportionately 
greater  than  at  any  former  period.  Botanic  gardens  and  arbo- 
retums  have  also  become  more  general,  and  the  variety  intro- 
duced into  shrubberies  and  ornamental  plantations,  though  still 
not  so  great  as  it  might  be,  bears  some  relation  to  the  general 
improvement.  The  establishment  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  has  had  a  material 
influence  in  spreading  a  taste  for  every  department  of  gardening, 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world.  The 
interest,  however,  which  belongs  to  this  century,  is  greatly 
diminished  to  the  present  generation  of  readers,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  greater  part  of  it  being  within  their  recollection. 
For  this  reason  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  giving  a  short  com- 
parative view  of  the  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been 
introduced,  and  a  slight  notice  of  the  principal  arboretums  which 
have  been  formed ;  taking,  as  our  authority  for  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  our  Hortus  Britannicus. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  viz.,  from  1801 
to  1810  inclusive,  ninety-four  trees  and  shrubs  were  introduced : 
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eight  by  Conrad  Loddiges ;  six  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy ; 
three  by  Fraser  ;  nineteen  by  Lyon ;  one  by  the  Kew  Garden; 
one  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society ;  one  by  Don  of  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden ;  and  one  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume. 
Among  the  most  interesting  articles  introduced  during  this  de- 
cade are,  .Rosa  multiflora,  Cunninghams  lanceolata,  Juniperus 
excelsa,  Caprifolium  japonicum,  7?6sa  BankszVp,  .Rhododendron 
catawbiense  (by  Fraser),  and  Crat0evgus  Aronia.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  that  of  such  a  number  of  species  introduced 
during  this  decade,  the  names  of  so  few  of  the  introducers  should 
:  be  known ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing were,  at  this  period,  principally  by  packets  of  seeds  sent 
to  the  nurserymen  by  foreign  correspondents,  or  by  amateurs ; 
and  that,  as  several  years  must  necessarily  elapse  between  the 
period  of  introduction,  and  that  of  flowering  and  naming,  the 
name  of  the  collector  who  sent  the  seeds,  or  of  the  nurseryman 
who  first  raised  plants  from  them,  is  forgotten,  or  ceases  to  be  of 
the  same  interest.  The  case  is  different  when  living  plants  are 
brought  into  the  country,  and  it  is,  in  truth,  chiefly  of  the  intro- 
ducers of  such  that  the  names  are  known. 

From  1811  to  1820,  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  trees 
and  shrubs  were  introduced,  viz.,  forty-four  by  Messrs.  Loddiges; 
twelve  by  Lyon ;  four  by  Lee  and  Kennedy ;  three  by  Whitley 
and  Co.  (among  which  was  Spiraea  bella  in  1820);  three  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  (including  Cotoneaster  affinis  in  1820); 
two  by  Fraser  (^bies  Fraser/,  and  Yucca  angustifolia  in  1811); 
one  by  Don  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  ;  one  (the  Rlbes 
sanguineum,  in  1817)  by  Archibald  Menzies,  Esq.,  who  sailed 
round  the  world  with  Captain  Vancouver  ;  Genista  procumbens 
by  Schleicher,  a  botanical  collector  in  Switzerland ;  one  by 
Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road;  and  one  (Mahomg 
fascicularis)  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  Among  the  most  valuable 
of  the  species  introduced  by  Loddiges  are,  Azalea  arborescens, 
A.  speciosa,  and  Rlbes  aureum,  in  1812;  Symphoria  racemosa, 
Cytisus  ruthenicus,  Juniperus  recurva,  and  Yucca  tenuiflora,  in 
1817;  ^Inus  cordifolia  (the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus), 
in  1818;  yfrmeniaca  brigantiaca,  and  Quercus  stellata,  in  1819; 
CratseNgus  melanocarpa,  C.  latifolia,  C.  Olivieridna,  .Fraxinus 
pannosa,  F.  platycarpa,  F.  lancea,  Pinus  excelsa,  and  A^bies  Pichta, 
in  1820.  Among  those  introduced  by  Lyon  are,  MagnohVz  pyra- 
midata,  in  1811;  and  Andromeda  floribunda,  Nyssa  candicans, 
Borya  /igustrina,  B.  porulosa,  B.  acuminata,  Virgilia  lutea,  and 
CratseNgus  apiifolia,  in  1812.  Among  the  fine  plants  recorded 
as  having  been  introduced  in  this  decade,  without  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  introducers,  are,  ^E'sculus  glabra  and  pallida, 
and  Pavm  hybrida,  in  1812;  Berberis  sinensis,  Cydonia  ja- 
ponica,  and  Daphne  TTiymelae'a,  in  1815;  Planers ;  Richard i 
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in  1816;  CrataeNgus  />runifolia,  in  1818;~Ywm7  glauc£scens, 
Ribes  caucasicum,  and  Caragdna  microphylla,  in  1819;  Pyrus 
nepalensis,  Philadelphia  hirsutus,  Populus  rnacrophylla,  /ilia 
laxiflora,  Pinus  adunca,  and  P.  uncinuta,  in  1820, 

From  1821  to  1830,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  trees  and 
shrubs  were  introduced ;  viz.,  upwards  of  sixty  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society;  twenty-five  by  Schleicher  (obscure  species  of 
willows) ;  twenty-one  by  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  four  by  Lord  Car- 
narvon ;  three  by  Whitfey ;  one  by  Malcolm  ;  one  by  Shepherd 
of  Liverpool  ;  one  by  Don  of  Cambridge ;  one  by  Low  of 
Clapton;  one  by  Philip  Barker  Webb,  Esq.;  one  (Bentharma 
fragifera,  in  1825)  by  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.;  one  by  the  late 
Mr,  William  Baxter  (Sollya  heteroph^lla,  in  1830);  one  by 
Bunney;  and  one  (Ribcs  speciosum,  in  1829)  by  A,  B.  Lan> 
bert,  Esq.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  species  intro* 
duced  by  the  Horticultural  Society  were  sent  home  by  the 
late  unfortunate  Douglas,  from  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America  |  among  them  are,  Berberis  ^quifolium,  GaulthenVz 
Skdllon,  ^rctostaphylos  tomentosa,  Ribes  viscoslssimum,  and 
^Ncer  macrophyllum,  in  1826  ;  and  Berberis  glumacea,  ^cer 
circinatum,  Arbutus  procera,  Ribes  niveum,  inebrians,  and  di- 
varicatum ;  7ijubus  spectcibilis,  v^bies  Douglas// ;  Pinus  pon- 
derosa,  Lambertm?2«,  and  Sab'midna ;  Ameldnchier  florida,  and 
Garrya  elliptica,  in  1827.  In  this  decade  the  Horticultural 
Society  also  introduced  the  Cedrus  Deoddra  from  Nepal,  in 
1822;  and  Cotoneaster  fngida,  and  C,  Nummularia,  in  1824. 
Among  those  by  Loddiges  are,  Qudrcus  Tauzin  and  GledltschzVz 
caspica,  in  1822;  A^ver  opulif5Hum,  Praxinus  klba,  epiptera, 
fusca,  macrophylla,  and  quadrangularis,  all  in  1823;  and  Prax* 
inus  cinerea  and  Cotoneaster  micropbfiU,  in  1825,  The 
greatest  number  of  the  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  added  to  the 
British  arboretum,  during  this  century,  was  introduced  by 
Messrs,  Conrad  Loddiges  and  Sons,  and  the  next  greatest 
number  by  the  Horticultural  Society.  Messrs.  Loddiges  re* 
ceived  their  importations  chiefly  from  their  foreign  correspond- 
ents, and  more  especially  .from  American  collectors  and 
nurserymen.  The  principal  British  collectors  during  this  period 
were,  Fraser,  Lyon,  end  Douglas.  Notices  of  the  first  two 
have  been  kindly  prepared  for  us  by  Mr.  Forsyth ;  and  of  the 
latter  we  shall  give  a  short  abstract  of  a  biographical  memoir 
which  appeared  in  the  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  SJ71. 

John  Fraser  was  a  native  of  Inverness»-shire ;  he  came  to  Lon- 
don about  1770  (or  1776),  married,  and  settled  as  a  hosier  and 
draper  in  Paradise  Row,  Chelsea  ;  but,  being  of  a  very  active 
and  enterprising  turn  of  mind,  and  having  imbibed  a  taste  for 
plants  in  his  frequent  visits  to  the  physic  garden  at  Chelsea, 
then  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr,  Forsyth,  he  determined  on 
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proceeding  to  North  America  in  search  of  new,  rare,  and  in- 
teresting plants. 

Accordingly,  in  1783  or  1784,  he  embarked  for  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  where  he  made  his  first  collection  of  many 
valuable  new  plants,  which  he  consigned  for  sale  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Frank  Thoburn,  nurseryman,  at  Old  Brompton.  In  the 
beginning  of  1785  he  returned  to  London,  and  expected  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  his  labours,  but  was  told  that  all  his  valuable 
plants  had  died,  and  that  those  remaining  were  common,  and 
not  very  saleable.  This  created  a  misunderstanding  which  led 
to  a  lawsuit,  which  was  long  and  very  expensive  to  both 
parties. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785  he  again  visited  South  Carolina, 
where  he  made  acquaintance  with  a  most  valuable  friend, 
Thomas  Walter,  Esq.,  an  eminent  botanist,  who  had  compiled  a 
Flora  CaroUniana,  which  MS.  Mr.  Fraser  brought  to  London, 
and  which  was  published  by  him  in  1788,  8vo  (the  original 
herbarium  of  Mr.  Walter  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J. 
Fraser).  In  this  second  journey  he  was  very  successful  in 
bringing  home  with  him  many  new  American  plants,  seeds,  and 
dried  specimens  of  plants,  and  various  other  objects  of  natural 
history.  These  were  disposed  of  principally  to  the  different 
plant  collectors,  nurserymen,  and  others,  and  he  obtained  liberal 
prices  for  them.  Among  the  plants  were  several  species  of 
pines,  oaks,  magnolias,  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  &c. ;  all  most 
valuable  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  gardens  of  England.  The  Hortiis  Rfuoensis  records  16  new 
plants  as  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Fraser  in  1786,  and 
five  more  in  1787.  He  likewise  brought  home  with  him,  for 
cultivation,  the  seeds  of  a  new  species  of  grass,  then  named 
^grostis  cornucopia  (now  Trichodium  decumbens),  an  account 
of  which,  with  a  coloured  plate,  he  published  in  1787  folio. 

In  1790  arid  1791  Mr.  Fraser  made  his  third  and  fourth 
voyages  to  America,  where  he  extended  his  researches,  and 
added  further  to  his  former  collections.  In  1791  he  introduced 
the  Thalia  dealbata.  About  1795  he  established  himself  in  a 
nursery,  at  Sloane  Square,  Chelsea,  to  which  place  all  his  sub- 
sequent consignments  were  made. 

In  April,  1796,  he  had  completed  his  fifth  voyage  from 
America,  bringing  with  him  seeds  and  plants  for  sale  as  before. 
This  year  he  visited  Petersburg!),  taking  with  him  a  choice 
collection  of  plants,  which  were  purchased,  and  paid  for  most 
liberally,  by  the  Empress  Catherine.  Upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  introduced  that  fine  fruit,  the  black  Tartarian  cherry, 
and  also  the  white  Tartarian  cherry. 

In  1797  and  1798  he  repeated  his  visits  to  Russia,  having 
been  honoured  with  the  commands  of  the  imperial  family  to 
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make  further  additions  to  their  botanical  collections ;  and,  in  the 
execution  of  these  commands,  he  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  he 
was  honoured,  by  special  appointment,  with  the  title  of  Botanical 
Collector  to  their  Imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  Paul  and  the 
Empress  Marie,  under  the  sign  manual  of  each,  dated  Paulow- 
skoe,  August,  1798;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  commission  he 
again,  with  his  son  John,  in  1799,  1800,  and  1801,  visited  the 
southern  states  of  North  America,  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  the  Ba- 
hamas, &c.  In  their  passage  to  the  Havannah,  from  the  United 
States,  they  were  shipwrecked,  and  saved  themselves,  with  great 
difficulty,  in  the  Cayos,  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Old  Channel.  In  Cuba  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  the  celebrated  travellers  Baron  von  Humboldt  and  Aime 
Bonpland,  and  from  these  generous  men  of  science  they  re- 
ceived every  assistance  and  kind  recommendations  to  the 
authorities  at  the  Havannah.  After  an  absence  of  more  than 
two  years,  Mr.  Fraser  returned  to  England  with  many  new  and 
valuable  discoveries,  (In  1800,  the  Hortus  Kewensis  records 
the  introduction  of  thirteen  new  plants  by  the  Frasers,  and  in 
1801  two  more,  Andromeda  cat&m'folia  and  MagnohVz  cordata.) 
He  again  went  to  Russia,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
termination  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, as  his  services  were  neither  acknowledged  nor  requited 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  made  two  visits  afterwards  to 
the  capital  of  Russia,  and  to  Moscow,  in  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  obtain  a  just  remuneration  for  his  arduous  and  perilous  em- 
ployment. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Matanzas,  in  Cuba,  they  discovered  a  beau- 
tiful species  of  palm,  with  silvered  leaves  (Corypha  miraguama 
Humb.  et  Bon.,  Nov.  Gen,  1.  p.  290.),  the  leaves  of  which  pro- 
duce a  most  beautiful  and  durable  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  ladies'  hats  and  bonnets.  These  were  woven  by  the  hand,  all 
in  one  piece,  without  sewing,  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner  :  a 
patent  was  taken  out  for  making  them,  and  the  manufacture  was 
patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  Charlotte,  and  con- 
ducted under  the  management  of  his  sister,  Mrs.Christiana  Fraser, 
through  whose  great  perseverance  in  teaching  many  young  per- 
sons the  secret  of  the  work,  employment  was  afforded  to  a 
number  of  hands.  Subsequently  the  manufactory  proved  un- 
successful, from  want  of  capital,  more  than  any  other  cause. 

In  1806,  1807,  1808,  1809,  Mr.  Fraser  made  his  last  ex- 
cursions to  North  America,  in  company  with  his  eldest  son. 
(The  Hortus  Kcivensis  records  nine  new  plants  introduced  by 
them  in  1809.)  After  this,  he  remained  at  his  nursery  in 
Sloane  Square,  carrying  on  the  business  there,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  successful.  Here  frequent  disappointments, 
ill-treatment,  and  other  circumstances,  all  tended  to  break  down 
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one  of  the  most  enterprising,  indefatigable,  and  persevering  men 
that  ever  embarked  in  the  cause  of  botany  and  natural  science. 

He  died  at  Sloane  Square,  April  26.  1811,  in  his  60th  year, 
leaving  his  wife,  who  died  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  two  sons; 
John,  the  eldest,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  all  his  latter 
voyages  to  America  and  Russia,  and  who  is  now  a  respectable 
nurseryman  at  Ramsgate,  and  James  Thomas,  also  living. 

Of  John  Lyon,  another  botanical  collector,  very  little  is  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  William  Lyon,  Esq., 
of  Gil  logic,  Forfarshire,  who  was  afterwards  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don. When  he  went  to  America  is  uncertain;  Pursh,  who  had 
the  management  of  the  gardens  of  William  Hamilton,  Esq.,  at 
Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia,  informs  us  that,  when  he  resigned, 
in  1802,  Lyon  succeeded  him,  and  remained  there  till  1805. 

During  this  period  Lyon,  we  are  told  by  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  sent  home  several  plants  and  seeds  ;  and  the  year  after  he 
left  Mr.  Hamilton's  service  (1806),  he  brought  an  extensive 
collection  to  England ;  the  plants  composing  which  were  partly 
disposed  of  by  private  contract,  but  were  chiefly  sold  by 
auction  in  a  garden  at  Parsons'  Green,  Fulham.  The  catalogue 
of  these  plants  fills  34  closely  printed  pages,  it  enumerates 
550  lots,  and  the  sale  occupied  four  days.  Several  of  the  lots 
were  composed  of  large  quantities  of  one-year-old  seedlings  in 
pots ;  and  ten  lots  at  the  end  of  the  sale  consisted  each  of  50 
different  sorts  of  seeds.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  by  far  the 
greatest  collection  of  American  trees  and  shrubs  ever  brought 
to  England  at  onetime,  by  one  individual.  It  contained  scarcely 
any  herbaceous  plants;  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  chiefly 
such  as  had  been  already  introduced.  In  the  Hortus  Kewensis 
fourteen  new  plants  are  mentioned  as  having  been  introduced 
by  Lyon  in  1806,  which,  doubtless,  formed  part  of  the  import- 
ation of  that  year. 

Mr.  Lyon  appears  to  have  soon  after  gone  out  again,  and 
explored  the  southern  states  of  North  America ;  viz.,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia,  and  Florida;  and,  in  1811  and  1812,  he  again 
brought  over  a  large  collection  of  plants  in  cases,  which  arrived 
in  very  fine  condition,  and  were  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at 
Chelsea.  Six  plants  are  mentioned  in  the  Hortus  Kewensis  as 
having  been  introduced  by  Lyon  during  these  years. 

Mr.  Nuttall  separated  some  of  the  species  of  Andromeda,  and 
formed  of  them  a  new  genus,  which  he  named  LyonzVz.  "  To 
commemorate  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Lyon,  an  inde- 
fatigable collector  of  North  American  plants,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  a  dangerous  epidemic  amidst  those  savage  and  romantic 
mountains  which  had  so  often  been  the  theatre  of  his  labours." 
(Gen.  of  N.  American  Plants,  Boston,  8vo,  1820,  1.  p.  266.) 
The  genus  was,  however,  named  before  Mr.  Lyon's  death,  as 
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appears  by  the  catalogue,  before  referred  to,  of  plants  sold  in 
1806,  in  which  several  species  of  Lyont'a  are  mentioned.  Mr. 
Lyon,  it  is  believed,  died  in  1818. 

David  Douglas  was  born  at  Scone,  near  Perth,  and  served 
his  apprenticeship,  as  a  gardener,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield.  About  the  year  1817  he  removed  to  Valleyfield, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart,  then  celebrated  for  a 
choice  collection  of  exotics,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Glasgow.  Here  his  fondness  for  plants 
attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Hooker,  the  professor  of  botany, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  excursions  through  the  Western 
Highlands,  and  assisted  in  collecting  materials  for  the  Flora 
Scotica,  with  which  Dr.  Hooker  was  then  engaged.  This  gentle- 
man recommended  him  to  the  late  secretary  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  as  a  botanical  collector;  and  in 
1823  he  was  despatched  to  the  United  States,  where  he  pro- 
cured many  fine  plants,  and  greatly  increased  the  Society's 
collection  of  fruit  trees.  He  returned  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year;  and  in  1824  an  opportunity  having  offered,  through  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  of  sending  him  to  explore  the  botanical 
riches  of  the  country  adjoining  the  Columbia  river,  and  south- 
wards towards  California,  he  sailed  in  July  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  this  mission. 

While  the  vessel  touched  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  collected 
many  rare  orchideous  plants  and  bulbs.  Among  the  latter  was 
a  new  species  of  GesnenV?,  which  Mr.  Sabine  named,  in  honour 
of  its  discoverer,  G.  Douglas//.  He  was  enraptured  with  the 
rich  vegetation  of  a  tropical  country ;  he  stopped  at  Rio  longer 
than  he  anticipated,  and  left  it  with  regret.  In  the  course  of  his 
voyage  round  Cape  Horn  he  shot  many  curious  birds  peculiar 
to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  prepared  them  for  sending 
home.  On  Christmas-day  he  reached  the  celebrated  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  which  he  describes  as  "  an  enchanting  spot, 
very  fertile,  and  delightfully  wooded.  I  sowed  a  large  collection 
of  garden  seeds,  and  expressed  a  wish  they  might  prosper,  and 
add  to  the  comfort  of  some  future  Robinson  Crusoe,  should  one 
appear.'*  He  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia,  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1825.  Here  an  extensive  field  presented  itself 
to  him ;  and  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  performed  his 
duty  to  the  Horticultural  Society  cannot  be  better  exemplified 
than  by  referring  to  the  vast  collections  of  seeds  which  from  time 
to  time  he  transmitted  home,  along  with  dried  specimens,  beauti- 
fully preserved,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  herbarium  in  the 
garden  of  the  Society  at  Chiswick.  Of  the  genus  Pinus  he  dis- 
covered several  species,  some  of  which  attain  to  an  enormous 
size.  The  Pinus  Lambertm/wz,  which  he  named  in  compliment 
to  Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  Esq.,  vice-president  of  the  Linnnean 
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Society,  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  of  the  whole.  One  of  these, 
which  had  been  blown  down,  measured  215  ft.  in  length,  and 
57  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
cones  of  it,  which  Mr.  Douglas  sent  home,  were  16  in.  long,  and 
1 1  in.  in  circumference.  The  kernel  of  the  seed  is  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  either  roasted, 
or  pounded  into  coarse  cakes  for  winter  store.  The  resin,  which 
exudes  from  the  trees  when  they  are  partly  burned,  loses  its 
usual  flavour,  and  acquires  a  sweet  taste ;  in  which  state  it  is 
used  by  the  natives  as  sugar.  Another  species,  named  by  Mr. 
Sabine  A^bies  Douglaszi,  attains  nearly  the  size  of  the  above. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  Mr.  Douglas  traversed  the  country 
from  Fort  Vancouver,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  he  met  Captain  (now  Sir)  John  Franklin,  Dr. 
Richardson,  and  Captain  Back,  returning  from  their  second 
overland  arctic  expedition.  With  these  gentlemen  he  came  to 
England  in  the  autumn,  bringing  with  him  a  variety  of  seeds,  as 
well  as  specimens  of  plants  and  other  objects  of  natural  history. 
Through  the  kindness  of  his  friend  and  patron  Mr.  Sabine,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  many  of  the  leading  literary  and 
scientific  characters  in  London  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
honoured  by  being  elected,  free  of  expense,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Linnaean,  Geological,  and  Zoological  Societies ;  to  each  of 
which  he  contributed  several  papers,  since  published  in  their 
Transactions,  evincing  much  research  and  acuteness  as  a  natu- 
ralist. Some  entertaining  extracts  from  his  letters  to  Dr.  Hooker 
were  published  in  Breivster* 's  Edinburgh  Journal  for  January, 
1827;  and  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Primulaceae  was  dedicated  to  him  by  Professor  Lindley,  and 
defined  in  Brande's  Journal  for  January,  1828. 

After  being  in  London  for  two  years,  Mr.  Douglas  again 
sailed  for  Columbia  in  the  autumn  of  1829;  where  he  re- 
mained some  time,  enjoying  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  adding 
largely  to  his  former  discoveries.  His  return  was  expected  by 
the  very  ship  which  brought  the  tidings  of  his  horrible  death  ; 
an  event  which  was  occasioned  by  his  falling  into  a  pit  made 
by  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  catching  wild  bulls, 
one  of  the  latter  being  in  at  the  time. 

The  plants  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  are  supposed  to  be 
more  numerous  than  those  introduced  by  any  other  individual 
whatever ;  and  what  greatly  adds  to  their  value  is,  that,  being 
from  a  temperate  region,  they  will  all  endure  the  open  nir  in  this 
country.  The  number  of  herbaceous  species  which  he  intro- 
duced amounts  to  nearly  100,  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  50. 
The  names  of  the  latter  compose  the  following  list,  which  has 
been  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Munro,  the  head  gar- 
dener of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
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In  1826  and  1827. 
Douglas//. 
circinatum. 

macroph^llum. 
Amel&nchier  florida. 

parvifolia. 
Arbutus  procera. 
y^rctostaphylos  tomentosa. 
BMeris  ^4quif61ium. 

glumacea. 
Caprifolium  ciliosum. 

Douglas//. 

hispidulum. 
Carya  nigro-cathartica. 
*Ceanothus  collinus. 

*ellipticus. 
Garrya  elliptica. 
Gaulther/a  Shallon. 
*£aurus  occidentalis. 
Plnus  Lambertra/zff. 

ponderosa. 
Pursh/fl  tridentata. 
Rlbes  viscosissimum. 


Rlbes  niveum. 

petiolare. 

sanguineum. 
7?ubus  nutkrmus. 

spectabilis. 
iSalvia  carnosa  [Audibert/a  in- 

ctlna.] 

<Spiraexa  ^riaefolia. 
Faccinium  ovatum. 

In  1831. 

A^bies  amabilis. 

grandis. 

MenzieszV. 

nobilis. 

Clematis  Douglas//. 
Pinus  monticola. 

mont.  var.  with  red  cones. 

Sab'mmna. 
JPyrus  rivularis. 
Rlbes  glutin6sum. 

TTzalvaceum. 

speciosum. 


In  1832. 

Z/upinus  albifrons. 
Pin  us  S&binidna  var. 


irnguum, 
lacustre. 


aureum. 
cereum. 
divaricatum. 
echinatuni. 

In  1833. 
Pinus  insignis. 

Of  the  above  specimens^  which  were  all  introduced  by  seeds,  the 
three  marked  with  a  *  did  not  vegetate.  Some  species  of  jftosa 
and  Crataevgus,  not  included  in  the  above  list,  have  vegetated, 
but  are  not  enumerated,  as  they  have  not  yet  flowered,*  and 
consequently  have  not  yet  been  named  or  identified. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  various 
details  respecting  introductions  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  we 
shall  next  endeavour  to  generalise  them;  first,  numerically ;  and, 
secondly,  geographically.  For  the  first  object,  we  have  had 
from  our  Hortus  Britannicus  an  enumeration  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  species  introduced  in  each  decade,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  to  the  end  of  the  year  1830.  We  do  not  give 
this  enumeration  as  perfectly  accurate;  because  many  of  the 
species  in  our  catalogue,  as  in  every  other,  are  doubtful ;  but  it 
is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  it  be  perfectly  accurate  or 
not;  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  show  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the 
introductions,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  any 
record  of  them,  up  to  the  present  time. 
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There  were 
(torn  the  year 
1548 
1551 
1561 
1571 
1581 
1591 
1601 
1611 
1621 
1631 
1641 
1651 
1661 
1671 
1681 


Introduced 
to  the  year 
1550 
1560 
1570 
1580 
1590 
1600 
1610 
1620 
1630 
1640 
1650 
1660 
1670 
1680 
1690 


There  were 

introduced 

Spec!  os. 

from  the  year 

to  the  year 

17 

1691 

1700 

1 

1700 

1710 

18 

1711 

1720 

3 

1721 

1730 

2 

1731 

1740 

48 

1741 

1750 

1 

1751 

1760 

1                    1761 

1770 

22                   J771 

1780 

27                   1781 

1790 

4                   1791 

1800 

17 

1801 

1810 

7 

1811 

1820 

1 

1821 

1830 

27 

Species. 

24 

12 

12 

44 

69 

21 

77 

58 

58 

49 

45 

93 
364 
242 


The  numbers,  taken  by  centuries,  are,  in  the  16th  century,  89 ; 
in  the  17th,  131;  in  the  18th,  445;  and,  in  the  first  [three  de- 
cades of  the  19th,  699!  The  total  number  of  foreign  trees 
and  shrubs  introduced  up  to  the  year  1830,  appears  to  be  about 
1300;  or,  probably,  up  to  thy  present  moment,  including  all 
those  species  which  have  not  yet  flowered,  and,  consequently, 
have  not  yet  been  recorded  in  books,  about  HOO. 

The  countries  from  which  these  1 300  species  have  been  intro- 
duced appear,  from  the  Hortus  Britannicus,  to  be  as  under:  — 

Europe;  Greece,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  the  Levant,  36; 
Italy,  35;  Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean  islands,  19;  Spain, 
69;  Portugal,  12;  Switzerland,  49;  France,  34;  Germany,  52; 
Hungary,  46;  Russia,  41 ;  Sweden,  4  ;  Lapland,  4 ;  Spitsber- 
gen, 1;  North  of  Europe,  2;  Central  Europe,  18;  South  of 
Europe,  111:  in  all,  543.  Asia;  Siberia,  69;  Asia  Minor,  3; 
East  Indies,  4;  Nepal,  54-;  China,  34;  Japan,  11;  Persia,  5; 
Asia,  3:  in  all,  183.  Africa  and-  the  Canary  Isles:  Barbary 
States,  1 3  ;  Egypt,  3 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4- ;  Canary  Isles,  3  : 
in  all,  23,  America;  North  America,  528 ;  Mexico,  4 ;  South 
America,  22 ;  Straits  of  Magellan,  6 :  in  all,  560.  Australia 
and  Polynesia ;  New  Holland,  1 ;  Van  Diemen's  Land,  2 ;  New 
Zealand,  1 :  in  all,  4, 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  nearly  half  the  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  country  have  been  introduced  during  the  pre- 
sent century ;  and  that  these  have  been  brought  chiefly  from 
North  America.  Among  them  there  are  not  more  than  300 
trees  which  attain  a  timber-like  size,  and  of  these  by  far  the  most 
valuable  is  the  larch.  Some  of  the  European  acers,  the  sweet 
chestnut,  some  oaks,  some  poplars,  pines,  and  firs,  and  the  pla- 
tanus  and  cedar  from  Asia,  are  also  valuable  as  timber  trees ; 
but  the  chief  accessions  to  this  class  are  the  acers,  oaks,  elms, 
ashes,  poplars,  birches,  pines,  and  firs  of  North  America.  Our 
principal  fruit  trees  are  from  Asia,  including  the  common  walnut, 
which  is  both  a  fruit  and  a  timber  tree ;  but  by  far  the  finest 
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ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are  from  North  America.  Our 
greatest  hopes  for  future  introductions  are  from  the  impene- 
trated regions  of  North  America,  and  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Asia  and  New  Zealand. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  enumerating  some  of  the 
principal  planters  of  arboretums,  and  places  where  arboretums 
were  planted,  during  the  present  century ;  premising  that  we  do 
not  include  in  this  list  any  of  those  places  which  were  com- 
menced during  the  last  century. 

Among  the  planters  of  arboretums  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  first  place  belongs  to  George, 
fourth  duke  of  Marlborough.  This  nobleman,  when  Mar- 
quess of  Blandford,  resided  on  the  estate  of  White  Knights, 
near  Reading,  from  the  year  1800  till  he  succeeded  his  father 
in  1817.  About  1801  he  began  to  collect  plants  of  every  de- 
scription, built  numerous  hot-houses  for  the  exotics,  and  occu- 
pied a  large  walled  garden  with  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
and  the  more  choice  trees  and  shrubs.  Soon  after,  finding  this 
garden  too  limited,  he  employed,  as  an  arboretum,  a  space  of 
several  acres,  called  the  Wood  ;  and  throughout  the  park  at 
White  Knights  he  distributed  many  trees,  and  a  collection,  as 
extensive  as  could  be  then  procured,  of  the  genus  Crataevgus. 
About  this  time  magnolias,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other 
American  trees  and  shrubs,  being  rare,  or  newly  introduced, 
bore  enormously  high  prices ;  but  price  was  never  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Marquess  of  Blandford.  He  was  never  con- 
tent with  only  one  plant  of  a  rare  species,  if  two  or  more  could 
be  got ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in- 
formed us,  that  he  had  sold  several  plants  of  the  same  species  to 
the  marquess  when  they  were  at  twenty  guineas,  and  even  thirty 
guineas  each.  In  consequence  of  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding 
in  his  transactions  generally,  the  Marquess  of  Blandford  soon 
found  himself  involved  in  debt  and  lawsuits,  which,  since  1816, 
have  greatly  crippled  his  exertions.  He  has  still,  however,  the 
same  taste  for  plants,  and  indulges  it,  as  far  as  his  limited  re- 
sources will  permit,  in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  palace  at 
Blenheim,  where  His  Grace  at  present  resides.  White  Knights 
is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  magnolia  wall,  which  is  1 4-5  ft. 
long  and  24-  ft.  high,  entirely  covered  with  twenty-two  plants  of 
MagnohVz  grandiflora,  which  flower  every  year  from  June  till 
November.  They  were  planted  in  the  year  1800,  when  the 
price  in  the  nurseries,  for  good  plants,  was  five  guineas  each.  In 
the  Wood  there  are  a  great  number  of  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens of  all  the  species  of  Magnolia,  and  especially  of  M.  auri- 
culata  and  acumiiuita.  There  are  also  very  fine  trees  of  A^cer 
rubrum,  saccharinum,  and  striatum ;  of  ./^Tsculus  and  PavzV/,  of 
-4'rbutus,  of  Kolreuten'a,  of  Virgili«,  of  Corn  us  florida,  of 
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GleditschzVz,  Cercis,  Cratae'gus,  and  Photinia  15  ft.  high;  some 
of  the  finest  trees  of  Pyrus  nivalis  and  bollwylleriana  in  the 
country  .;  of  Hales/tf,  ZHospyros,  Nyssa,  Gymnocladus,  Planera, 
Juglans,  StuartzVz,  iaurus,  Quercus,  Juniperus,  Thuja,  a  remark- 
ably fine  Cunninghams,  and  many  pines,  among  which  are 
the  greatest  number  of  Pinus  Pallasidna  to  be  found  together 
in  any  grounds  in  England.  Pinus  Cembra  has  here  attained  the 
height  of  30  ft.  in  35  years ;  and  Zarix  pendula  that  of  50  ft  in 
the  same  time.  At  Blenheim  the  duke  has  introduced  the  finest 
trees  he  could  procure,  in  numbers  and  in  masses,  as  far  as  he 
was  enabled  to  do  so;  and  MagnohYz  conspicua,  of  which  seldom 
more  than  one  or  two  plants  are  to  be  found  in  any  one  demesne, 
may  be  there  reckoned  by  dozens.  An  account  of  White  Knights, 
as  far  as  its  picturesque  beauty  extends,  will  be  found  in  HofF- 
lands's  Description  of  White  Knights,  Lond.  1819,  fol. ;  and  of 
its  gardens,  in  a  botanical  and  horticultural  point  of  view,  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  664-. ;  in  which  work  will  also 
be  found  an  account  of  Blenheim,  vol.  x.  p.  99.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  gardener,  from  the  commencement  of  the  duke's 
gardening  operations  at  White  Knights  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  Mr.  Jones.  White  Knights,  which  is  now  the  property  of 
Francis  Cholmeley,  Esq.,  has  its  gardens  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Ward.  The  house  is  at  present  (1835)  unoccupied. 

William  Beckford,  Esq.,  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  began  to  plant  at 
that  place  all  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  could  procure, 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  planted 
White  Knights.  He  paid  no  attention  to  house  or  to  herbaceous 
plants,  but,  like  the  duke,  he  planted  the  choicest  trees  and 
shrubs,  in  quantities,  without  any  regard  to  their  cost;  paying 
for  them,  we  believe,  in  ready  money.  WTe  had  the  satisfaction 
of  inspecting  the  grounds  at  Fonthill  twice  in  1806,  when  they 
were  in  their  highest  beauty  and  keeping;  and  we  spent  two  days 
in  looking  at  them  again  in  1833,  when  they  were  in  a  state  of 
neglect,  and  when  the  greater  number  of  the  rare  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  in  particular  the  pinetum,  thornery,  and  rosary, 
were  almost  obliterated  by  the  growth  of  common  trees  and 
shrubs.  There  are  still  some  fine  magnolias,  rhododendrons, 
and  azaleas  in  the  American  ground,  which  have  been  hardy 
enough  to  cope  with  the  native  trees  which  have  been  planted, 
or  have  sprung  up  fortuitously  around  them.  The  scenery  of 
Fonthill  has  somewhat  of  a  Swiss  character,  from  the  hilly  ridge 
on  which  the  Abbey  is  built,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  in  the  woods ;  and  in  it  there  is  an  air  of  melancholy 
grandeur,  unlike  that  of  any  other  place  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  in  Britain.  A  description  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  when  in  its 
most  perfect  state,  has  been  given  by  Britton,  in  his  Wiltshire, 
and  a  notice  of  it,  as  it  appeared  to  us  in  1833,  will  be  found  in 
the  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  4-25. 
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After  White  Knights  and  Fonthill  Abbey,  the  following  places 
may  be  mentioned  as  subsequently  planted,  and  as  containing 
collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  more  or  less  extensive.  In  Bed- 
fordshire, Flitwick  House,  where  an  arboretum  was  planted  in 
1829.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  v.  p.  559.)  At  Woburn  Abbey, 
where  a  salicetum,  or  salictum  (as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  more 
classically  terms  it,  in  his  Salictum  Woburnense),  was  planted  in 
1825,  and  where  an  arboretum  is  now,  1835,  commenced.  In 
Berkshire,  High  Clere,  where  a  number  of  American  trees  and 
shrubs  were  planted,  and  a  great  quantity  of  fine  hybrid  rhodo- 
dendrons and  azaleas  raised,  between  ]820  and  1830;  and 
Dropmore,  where  there  is  the  most  complete  pinetum  in  England, 
the  species  and  varieties  amounting,  in  1835,  to  120.  In  Corn- 
wall, at  Carclew,  there  is  a  good  collection.  In  Derbyshire,  at 
Chatsworth,  a  very  complete  arboretum  was  begun  in  1834-;  of 
which  an  account  and  ground  plan  will  be  found  in  the  Gar- 
dener*s  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  385.  In  Devonshire,  Luscombe 
near  Dawlish  (said  by  Davis,  in  his  Landscape-Gardener,  to  be 
"  an  unrivalled  production  of  fine  taste  "),  Endsleigh  Cottage, 
Mamhead,  and  Bicton,  contain  good  collections.  In  Essex, 
Hylands.  In  Hampshire,  Bishop  Stoke  Vicarage.  In  Hert- 
fordshire, Cheshunt,  which  contains  a  pinetum*  In  Kent,  at 
Cobham  Hall,  a  very  good  collection.  In  Lancashire,  Latham 
House.  In  Northumberland,  Bel  say  Castle,  where  there  is  a 
pinetum.  In  Staffordshire,  Alton  Towers,  and  Somerford  Hall, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  arboretum,  with  sufficient  space 
allowed  for  the  trees  to  attain  their  full  size.  In  Suffolk,  Barton 
Hall.  In  Surrey,  Bagshot  Park,  Milford,  where  there  is  a 
regular  arboretum,  Oakham  Park,  Mere  Cottage,. and  Deepdene. 
In  Sussex,  West  Dean,  and  Arundel  Castle.  In  Wiltshire, 
Wardour  Castle,  where  there  is  a  good  pinetum,.  and  Boynton. 

In  Scotland  may  be  mentioned,  Hafton,  in  Argyleshire;  Gor- 
don Castle,  in  Banffshire  ;  Drumlanrig,  and  Jardine  Hall,  in 
Dumfriesshire;  Dalhousie  Castle,  in  Edinburghshire;  St.  Mary's 
Isle  in  Kirkcudbrightshire;  and  Dunrobin,  in  Sutherlandshire. 

In  Ireland,  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  where  there  is  the  most 
complete  arboretum  in  the  country ;  and  Charleville  Forest,  in 
Meath,  where  an  arboretum  was  begun  in  1811. 

Several  public  bodies  have  commenced  arboretums  during 
this  century.  In  England  the  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  whose  collection,  in  their  garden  at 
Turnham  Green,  commenced  in  1823,  may  be  considered  the 
first  in  England.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  space  in  the 
garden  devoted  to  this  arboretum  was  originally  much  too  small; 
and  also,  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  chiefly  crowded  toge- 
ther in  clumps,  which  have  subsequently  never  been  sufficiently 
thinned  out.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  different  kinds  have 
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not  had  an  equal  chance  of  displaying  themselves,  or  of  attain- 
ing that  magnitude  and  character  which  they  ought  to  have  to 
answer  the  ends  of  an  arboretum.  (See  our  ideas  more  at 
length,  and  illustrated  by  figures,  in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  v. 
p.  346.  and  fig.  79.,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  250.  and  fig.  44-.)  There  is 
an  arboretum  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  in  that  of  Hull, 
in  that  of  Colchester,  in  that  of  Manchester,  in  that  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  one  is  just  commenced  in  that  of  Sheffield.  The 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  have  an  arboretum  in  their 
experimental  garden  at  Inverleith  ;  that  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Edinburgh  has  been  much  increased  ;  and  there  is  a  good 
one  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  In  Ireland,  the  Trinity 
College  Botanic  Garden  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Mackay  in  1808, 
and  at  first  contained  only  three  acres.  In  1833  two  acres 
more  were  added,  which  are  principally  occupied  by  ornamental 
trees  on  a  grass  lawn,  with  surrounding  borders  for  showy 
herbaceous  plants,  and  trees  and  shrubs  which  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall.  An  arboretum  was  commenced  in  the  garden 
of  the  Cork  Institution,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Trinity 
College  Botanic  Garden  ;  but  that  institution  has  been  since 
broken  up,  and  the  plants  and  trees  of  the  garden  sold  and 
dispersed.  The  Belfast  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
established  a  garden  and  an  arboretum  about  1830.  The  Glas- 
nevin  Garden  belongs  to  the  preceding  century. 

The  British  nurserymen  have  not  been  wanting  in  forming 
arboretums.  Preeminently  among  them  stand  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges  of  Hackney,  who  have  been  assiduously  collecting 
trees  and  shrubs  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century;  and  in  the  year  1818,  when  these  amounted 
to  above  1200  species  and  varieties,  exclusive  of  azaleas,  roses,  and 
willows  they  were  arranged  alphabetically  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  a  walk  forming  a  scroll  like  the  Ionic  volute,  extending  over  a 
space  of  upwards  of  seven  acres,  commencing  with  the  letter  A, 
at  the  outer  circumference,  and  terminating  with  Z  (Zizyphus) 
near  the  centre.  The  centre  itself  forming  the  eye  of  the  arbo- 
retum consists  of  ten  concentric  zones,  devoted  to  peat  earth 
plants,  commencing  in  the  outer  zone  with  Andromeda,  and 
terminating  in  the  inner  one  with  Faccinium.  The  collection  of 
willows,  which  is  very  extensive,  is  placed  by  itself  in  the  cir- 
cumference ;  as  is  also  the  collection  of  yuccas.  The  collection 
of  roses,  which  exceeds  1500  sorts,  is  planted  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  scroll  walk,  and  their  number  being  about  the  same, 
as  that  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  do  not  require  peat  earth, 
they  extend  to  the  commencement  of  the  concentric  zones.  The 
surrounding  boundary  walls  are  covered  with  half-hardy  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  1830  this  arboretum  was  in  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  we  had  sketches  taken 
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of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs,  to  the  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
a  foot.     As  the  object  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  was  to  include  in  one 
place,  not  only  specimens  of  each  particular  tree  and  shrub,  but 
also  stools  for  propagating  them,  and  a  stock  of  young  plants  for 
sale,  all  placed  beside  the  specimen  plant,  it  became  necessary 
to  cut  down  the  specimens  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  a  certain 
size ;  and  this  was  accordingly  done  with  many  of  the  timber  trees 
in  1832  and  1833.     To  us  this  has  been  an  incalculable  loss, 
because  it  has  prevented  us  from  examining  many  of  the  trees  in 
flower ;  but  the  stools  or  young  plants  still  remain,  and  the  col- 
lection is   increasing  every  year.     So  spirited  an  undertaking 
cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  the  want  of  a  separate  piece  of  ground  for  containing  the 
stools  and  the  plants  for  sale,  rendered  necessary  the  felling  of  a 
collection  of  specimens  such  as  could  be  found  assembled  toge- 
ther nowhere  else  in  the  world.    Some  account  of  this  arboretum, 
accompanied   by  a  plan,  will   be   found  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Gardening,  edit,  of  1835,  p.  1217.    Such  a  magnificent  example 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  generally  followed  by  commercial 
men,  but  it  has  rendered  more  frequent  the  practice  among  nur- 
serymen of  planting  out  specimens  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs  ; 
and  some  have  subsequently  even  formed  regular  arboretums. 
Among  these  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  as  well  as  in  com- 
pleteness, is  that  of  Mr.  Donald  of  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  near 
Woking,   in    Surrey,   which  was   commenced   in  1831,   and   of 
which  an  account,  with  a  plan,  will  be  found  in  the  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  vii.  p.  360.      This   arboretum,  which  we  viewed  in   May, 
1 834-,  already  contains  a  number  of  very  fine  specimens.     Mr. 
Buchanan,  jun.,  of  Camberwell,  has  spared  no  pains  in  collecting 
trees  and  shrubs;  and  had  got  together,  in  1834-,  though  in  a 
limited  space,  a  collection  which  may  rank  next  to  that  of  Mr. 
Donald.     Mr.  Miller  of  the  Bristol  Nursery  has  also  planted  an 
arboretum;  and  a  nursery  has  been  formed  by  Messrs.  Young  and 
Penny,  at  Milford,  connected  with  the  arboretum  of  Philip  Barker 
Webb,  Esq.,  which  Messrs.  Young  and  Penny  are  greatly  in- 
creasing  every  year,   by  the    addition    of  new    species.     This 
arboretum  contains  a  great  number  of  oaks,  acers,  and  pines. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Southampton  began  an  arboretum  in  1833  ;  and 
Mr.  Page  of  the  same  place  is  also  forming  one.     More  or  less 
has  been  done   in  this  way,  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Lee  of 
Hammersmith,  Messrs.  Osborne  of  Fulham;   Mr.  Knight  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea ;  Messrs.  Young  of  Ep- 
som,   Mr.  Newman   of  Chichester,   Mr.  Cunningham  and    Mr. 
Sk Irving   of  Liverpool,   Messrs.  Dickson   of  Chester,    Messrs. 
Pope   of    Birmingham,    Messrs.   Backhouse    of   York,   and   a 
number  of  others.     In  Scotland,  Mr.  Lavvson  of  Edinburgh  is 
most  assiduous  in  collecting  trees  and  shrubs,  both  at  home  and 
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abroad;  and  he  has  commenced  an  arboretum,  which  already 
contains  a  collection  of  pines  and  firs  not  surpassed  bv  any  in 
Britain.  An  account  of  this  arboretum,  which  will  soon  be  the 
first  in  Scotland,  will  be  found  in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi. 
Messrs.  Dickson  of  Edinburgh,  Brown  at  Perth,  and  Messrs. 
Austin  of  Glasgow,  have  also  a  great  many  choice  trees  planted 
out,  as  have  various  other  nurserymen  in  that  country.  In  Ire- 
land we  have  already  mentioned  the  nurseries  most  celebrated  for 
their  fine  specimens  and  extensive  collections. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF    THE     HISTORY    AND     GEOGRAPHY    OF     THE     TREES     AND     SHRUBS 
OF    THE    CONTINENT    OF    EUROPE. 

THE  Continent  of  Europe  has  supplied,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  a  considerable  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  to 
the  British  Arboretum.  The  different  countries  which  compose 
it  have  been  so  thoroughly  explored  by  botanists,  that  few  far- 
ther additions  can  be  expected  from  them  ;  but  it  will  be,  never- 
theless, interesting  to  examine  the  indigenous  ligneous  flora  of 
each  as  compared  with  that  of  Britain,  and  its  capacity  for 
receiving  additions  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  shall  take  these  countries  in  the  order  of  France, 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Russia 
and  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ; 
and,  considering  the  subject  as  one  of  secondary  interest  to  that 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  our  observations  on  it  will  be  brief. 

SECT.  I.     Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  France. 

FRANCE,  from  its  extent,  the  warmer  climate  of  its  southern  provinces,  and 
the  varied  character  of  its  surface,  including  as  it  does  some  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Europe,  and  a  portion  of  the  shores  both  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  contains  the  richest  indigenous  ligneous  flora  of 
any  country  in  Europe.  There  are  few  if  any  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  in- 
digenous to  Britain  that  are  not  also  indigenous  to  France ;  and  there  are  in 
addition,  in  the  latter  country,  all  the  species  contained  in  the  following 
enumeration,  taken  from  Duby  and  De  Candolle's  Botamcon  Gallicum,  pub- 
lished in  1828.  In  this  enumeration  those  orders,  genera,  or  species,  marked 
with  a  star  (*),  are  either  only  in  cultivation,  or  known  or  supposed  to  be  not 
truly  indigenous. 

^(.anunculdceee.  Clematis  Flammula,  F.  var.  maritima,  cirrhosa  var.  pedi- 
cellata,  balearica ;  ^tragene  austriaca. 

CrudfercB.     Matthiola  tristis;  /beris  Garrexidna,  saxatilis,  semperflorens. 

*  Capparidetc.     Capparis  spinosa. 

Cisttnea?.  Cistus  incanus,  crispus,  albidus,  salviaefolius,  corbariensis,  mons- 
neliensis,  7>edon,  hirsutus,  longifolius,  />opulifolius,  /aurifolius,  ladaniferus ; 
Helianthemum  umbellatum,  clyssdides,  alyssoides  var.  rugosum,  ^alimifolium, 
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Fumana,  procumbens,  lae'vipes,  glutinosum,  g.  var.  ^hymifolium,  g.  var. 
juniperinum,  origanifolium,  celandicum,  alpestre,  penicillatum,  italicum, 
can  urn,  lavandulaetblium,  stcechadifolium,  acuminatum,  grandiflorum,  obscurum, 
o.  var.  numniularium,  hirtum,  pilosum,  apenninum,  a.  var.  hfspidum,  pul- 
verulentum,  roseum,  majoranesfo\ium. 

~Polygdlccc.     Polygala  saxatilis,  Chamaebuxus. 

Mftlvdcefc.     Lavatera  O'lbia,  maritima;  *HMscus  syriacus, 

*Aurantiacece.  Citrus  Medica,  Z/imonium,  Aurantium,  vulgaris :  all 
cultivated, 

KcennecE.     A^cer  opulifolium,  monspessulanum,  /jlatanoides. 

*HlppocastanccB.     ^'sculus  Hippocastanum. 

*Melidceee.     M&tia.  Azedarach. 

*\itcs.     Fitis  vinifera,  laciniosa. 

'Rutdcete.     -ffuta  montana,  grav^olens,  bracteosa,  angustifolia,  Corsica. 

Coriariece.     (7oriaria  77^yrtifblia. 

QelastrinetE.     jEuonymus  latifolius. 

Widmnea:.  ^izyphus  vulgaris;  Paliurus  aculeatus;  -Rharanus  ^laternus, 
Clusii,  infectorius,  saxatilis,  pubescens,  pumilus,  p.  var.  rupestris,  alpinus,  a. 
var.  corsicus. 

Anacardidcece.  *  Pistacia  vera,  Terebinthus,  Xentlscus,  L.  var,  angusti- 
folia ;  Rhus  Cotinus,  Cbriaria,  radicans ;  Cneorum  tricoccum. 

Leguminoste.  vinagyris  foe'tida;  C7Mex  provincialis ;  (Spartium  j'unceum ; 
Genista  candicans,  /initblia,  horrida,  Lobeh'i,  Salzmann;,  Corsica,  c.  var,  pubes- 
cens, Scorpius,  hispanica,  germanica,  purgans,  cinerea,  humifiisa,  sagittalis,  s. 
var.  minor,  prostrata,  pilosa ;  Cytisus  Laburnum,  alpinus/sessilifolius,  triflorus, 
spinosus,  laniger,  supinus,  capitatus,  argenteus ;  Adenocarpus  parvifolius, 
telonensis ;  Ononis  arachnoidea,  JVatrix,  rotundifolia,  fruticosa,  arragonensis ; 
^4nthyllis  cytisoides,  Hermann?^,  erinacea,  Barba-Jovw;  Medicago  sufFru- 
ticosa,  s.  var.  Bentham« ;  Z>orycnium  rectum,  hirsutum,  h.  var.  incanum, 
suffruticosum  ;  iotuscreticus;  Psoralea  bituminosa;  *  Robfnza  Pseiid-^cacia; 
67olutea  arborescens;  Astragalus  massiliensis,  aristatus;  Coronilla  E'merus, 


— rpa,  ... 
semperflorens,  Mahdleb,  *  Laurocerasus. 

Rosdcets,  jSpira^a  //ypericifolia,  h.  var.  Plukenett?awa,  h.  var.  crenata; 
jRubu8  tomentosus,  collinus,  glandulosus ;  Rosa,  sempervirens,  s.  var.  mi- 
crophylla,  *  moschata,  stylosa,  s.  var.  leucochroa,  *  indica,  turbinata,  gallica 
pumila,  gallica  officinalis,  gallica  parvifblia,  lutea,  lutea  var.  punicea,  sul- 
phurea,  pinipinellifolia,  p.  var.  myriacantha,  p.  var.  inermis,  rubrifolia,  r.  var. 
pinnatifida,  glandulosa,  alpina,  a.  var.  pyrenaica,  centifolia,  c.  var.  muscosa,  c. 
var.  jwmpdnia,  damascena,  alba. 

Pomdcece.  Cratae^us  Pyracantha,  Azarolus;  Cotoneaster  tomentosa; 
AmeUinchier  vulgaris;  Pyrus  bollwylleriana,  ^alviaefolia,  amygdaliformis, 
acerba,  intermedia,  Chamaemespilus ;  C'ydonia  vulgaris, 

*Grandtc<e.     Punica  Granatum. 

Tamariscincte.     Tamarix  africana,  germanica. 

Philadelphece.     Philadelphus  coronarius. 

Wyrtacctz.     Myrtus  communis. 

*Cdctecs.     Opuntia  vulgaris. 

Umbelttferce.     ^upleurum  fruticescens,  spinosum,  fruticosum. 

Caprifolidcece.  Sambiicua  racemosa;  Tiburnum  Tinus;  Caprifolium  bale- 
aricum  a  var.  of  implexum,  etruscum ;  Lonicera  nigra,  pyrenaica,  alpigena, 
ca2riilea. 

Corner.     C6rnus  mas. 

LordnthefS.     Hscum  Oxycedri. 

Composite.  Conyza  saxatilis,  sordida;  TTelichrysum  ^tce^chas,  angusti- 
folium  ;  2?uphthalmum  maritimum ;  Artemisia  arborescens,  corymbosa/arra- 
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gone'nsis,  ^brotanum,  paniculata;  Santolina  rosmarinifolia,  viridis,  incana; 
j&alsamita«geratifolia;  Staehelma  dubia,  arborescens. 

^Lricacece.     ^Erica  scoparia,  arborea,   ramulosa,   multiflora,   mediterranea; 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  hirsutum  ;  Ledum  palustre. 

Sti/rdccfc.     Sty  rax  officinale. 

*JLbendce(g.     Diospyros  Lotus. 

^Oledcece.     *0Mea  europaeva;  Phillyrea  angustifolia,  latifolia;  Syringa  vul- 
garis,  persica ;  Pargentea;  O'rnus  europ£eva. 

3asmine<£.     Jasminum  *  officinale,  friiticans,  humile. 

ApocynefE.     *JVerium  Oleander. 

Asclepiddese.     Gomphocarpus  fruticosus. 

Convolvuldcea;.     Ctonvolvulus  saxatilis,  s.  var.  arge'nteus. 

~Boraginece.     Lithospermum  fruticosum,  oleaefblium. 

So/dnecs.     *Z/ycium  barbarum,  europa3vum;  jS'olanum  *  Pseudo-Capsicum. 

Labiates.     Rosmarinus  officinalis;    ^alvia  officinalis;    Teucrium  fruticans, 


vulgaris,  Zygis,  crelicus,  glandulosus ;  ?  Origanum  majoranoldes,  Prasium 
majus. 

Verbendcece.     Titex  /i'gnus-castus. 

GlobulannctB.     Globularia  Alypum. 

'PliimbaginefB.     ^tatice  monopetala,  minuta,  pubescens,  fasciculata. 

Plantaginece.     Plantago  C'ynops. 

Chcnopode<e.  Camphorosma  monspeliaca;  Salicornia  macrostachya; 
Salsola  prostrata ;  /f  triplex  J^alimus. 

*\^aurine(E.     Laurus  nobilis. 

Thi/mcl^ce.  Passerina  dioica,  nivalis,  Thomas//,  hirsuta,  h.  var.  poly- 
galaetblia;  Daphne  Gnidium,  Cneorum,  oleoides,  7'hymelaeva,  Tdrton-raira , 
alpi.na. 

Santalaceae.     Osyris  alba. 

TL/cedgnete.     .Elaeagnus  angustifolia. 

Ew^oriiaceae.     Euphorbia  spinosa,  dendroides  ;  Mercurid/is  tomentosa. 

*\3rticea;y  §  Artocdrpccs.     Morus  alba,  nigra ;  J^icus  Carica. 

\llmdce(E.     t/'lmus  effusa ;  Celtis  australis. 

*3ugldndc(E.     Juglans  regia. 

¥>etul'me<£.  ^etula  pubescens ;  ^4'lnus  suaveolens,  viridis,  incana,  cordata, 
elliptica. 

Salictncce.  ^alix  cinerascens,  versifolia,  uaphnoides,  fissa,  monandra,  incana, 
*babylonica,  caevsia,  pyrenaica,  glauca,  retusa,  retusa  serpyllifolia,  hastata ; 
Populus  virginiana,  dilatata. 

CupulifercB.  Quercus  Cerris,  Toza,  pubescens,  apennina,  racemosa,  fasti- 
giata,  7vlex,  •S'uber,  coccifera. 

*  Platdnece.     Platanus  orientalis,  occidentalis. 

ConifercB.  Pinus  uncinata,  Mugho,  maritima,  pumilio,  Pinea,  halepensis, 
Laricio,  Cembra ;  ^4vbies  excelsa,  pectinata;  Z/arix  europaeva;  Juniperus 
*phoenicea,  ^abina,  Oxycedrus ;  £"phedra  distachya ;  *  6\ipressus  semper- 
virens,  *  sempervirens  horizontalis. 

Smildccfe.     tfmilax  aspera,  mauritanica ;  Ruscus  hypoglossum. 

AsphodeleeE.     J'sparagus  albus. 

*  Pa/»zd?.     Chamaevrops  humilis. 

Excluding  from  the  above  enumeration  the  cultivated  and  doubtful  species, 
there  appear  to  be  346  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to  France,  which  are  not 
indigenous  to  Britain ;  and  this  number,  added  to  that  of  the  woody  species 
considered  as  decidedly  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  supposed  to  be  also  indi- 
genous to  France,  would  give  a  total  indigenous  ligneous  flora  to  the  latter 
country  of  546  species.  The  number  of  indigenous  timber  trees  which  exceed 
the  height  of  30  ft.  in  Britain  appears  to  be  29;  those  indigenous  in  France 
which  exceed  that  height  are,  according  to  the  introduction  to  Michaux's 
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Arbrcs  de  FAmerique,  30 ;  but,  according  to  the  Botanicon  Galticum,  they  are  34. 
If  we  add  to  the  indigenous  woody  plants  of  France  those  which  are  culti- 
vated or  doubtful,  the  total  ligneous  flora  of  that  country  will  be  above  580. 
If  to  this  number  we  add  the  528  trees  and  shrubs  of  North  America  (see 
p.  126.),  all  of  which  will  grow  in  France,  it  will  give  a  total  ligneous  flora  to 
that  country  of  above  1  100  species;  which,  considering  that  France  possesses 
in  her  botanic  gardens  or  nurseries  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  trees  cultivated  in  the 
open  air  in  Britain,  is  probably  as  near  the  truth  as  the  present  state  of  our 
catalogues  will  admit  of  our  arriving  at.  In  the  above  enumeration  of  the 
woody  plants  of  France,  we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  enumeration  of  the 
woody  plants  of  the  British  Islands  (p.  27.),  included  all  the  under-shrubs, 
and  also  all  those  reputed  species  which  we  believe  to  be  mere  varieties.  We 
have  included  the  under-shrubs,  because  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  those  which  might  practically  be  considered  as  herbaceous 
plants,  though  botanically  they  are  suffruticose  ;  and  because,  in  a  state  of 
culture,  some  of  these  suffruticose  plants  attain  such  ample  dimensions, 
and  such  a  ligneous  texture,  as  to  assume  quite  a  shrubby  character ;  for  ex- 
ample, Euphorbia  Characias  in  Britain  (p.  29.),  and  /beris  saxatilis  in  France 
(p.  132.).  The  first  is  seldom  above  2  ft.  high,  in  its  native  habitat  in  woods; 
and  the  second  is  seldom  above  6  in.  high,  on  rocks  and  in  gravelly  soil  :  but 
in  dry  deep  garden  ground  the  euphorbia  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
form  a  bush  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  high ;  and  the  iberis  a  mass  above  half 
that  height.  We  have  inserted  the  names  of  what  we  consider  only  varieties, 
because  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  most  cases,  they  are  plants  tolerably  dis- 
tinct ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  certain  of  what  are  species  and  what 
varieties,  without  comparing  them  in  different  stages  of  their  growth,  and 
grown  in  the  same  soil,  situation,  and  climate ;  and  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  set  up  our  own  opinion  in  this  matter  as  absolute. 

In  an  article  by  Professor  Thouin,  published  in  the  Memoires  d?  Agriculture 
for  the  year  1786,  it  is  stated  that  France  then  possessed  about  84  different 
species  of  trees,  of  which  24  were  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  size,  or  ex- 
ceeding 100  ft.  in  height;  16  of  the  second  rank,  or  exceeding  CO  ft.  in  height; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  third  rank,  or  exceeding  30  ft.  in  height.  The  names 
of  these  trees,  and  their  arrangement  according  to  the  heights  they  attain,  will 
be  found  in  the  work  last  quoted,  and  also  in  the  Nouvcau  Cours  Cumplet 
(V Agriculture,  edit.  1821,  art.  Arbre.  Deleuze  states  that  France  contains 
about  250  species  of  trees,  of  which  more  than  three  fourths  are  of  foreign 
origin.  (Annalcs  die  J\fi(scii»it  torn.  iii.  p.  191.) 

Ample  as  is  the  ligneous  flora  of  France,  it  might  be  doubled  by  adding  to 
it  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Australia,  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Asia,  and 
of  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  whole  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  these  countries,  because  the  whole  are  not  yet  known,  but  only  of 
those  that  have  been  already  introduced  into  Britain,  and  are  treated  by  us  as 
green-house  plants;  all  of  which  would  succeed  in  the  open  air  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  France.  Were  the  total  number  of  ligneous  species  from  these 
countries  introduced,  the  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  now  in  France  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  quadrupled. 

But  though  'the  ligneous  flora  of  France  is  so  much  more  extensive  than 
that  of  Britain,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  so  equally  spread  over  the  country. 
Paris  is  considerably  to  the  south  of  London,  and  yet  there  are  above  fifty 
species  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  open  air 
in  the  environs  of  the  latter  city,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  those  of  the 
former.  We  assert  this  from  a  comparison  between  a  list  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  now  (1835)  growing  in  the  Jardxn  (lea  Pluntes  at  Paris,  furnished  to 
us  bv  Professor  Mirbel,  and  the  list  which  we  have  seen  in  MS.  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  No 
part  of  France  is  so  far  north  as  Edinburgh ;  yet,  while  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
attains  a  large  si/e  far  to  the  north  of  that  city,  and  even  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  it  is  killed  during  severe  winters  at  Strasburg  and  throughout 
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Lorraine.  Nevertheless,  the  fig  and  the  vine  ripen  their  fruit,  and  many  de- 
ciduous foreign  trees  flower  far  better  in  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  than  they  do  in  that  of  London.  There  are  probably  few  plants  that 
will  endure  the  open  air  in  the  south  of  France,  that  might  not  be  kept  alive 
in  the  open  air  all  the  year  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Ireland,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  though  they  would,  probably,  never 
flower  at  either  of  these  places.  The  cause  is  so  well  known  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  repeating :  the  summers  in  France  have,  proportionately  to  the  latitude, 
more  light  and  heat  than  those  of  Britain,  and  the  winters  less  heat. 

The  first  foreign  trees  introduced  into  France  were,  in  all  probability,  those 
fruit-bearing  species  carried  thither  by  the  Romans ;  among  which  may  doubt- 
less be  included  the  grape,  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  unless  these  and  other  fruit 
trees  existed  there  at  a  still  earlier  period.     In  the  progress  of  civilisation,  many 
ages  elapse  before  barren  trees  are  planted  either  for  timber  or  ornament. 
Charlemagne  is  praised  by  historians  for  eradicating  the  forests,  and  planting 
in  their  stead  orchards  and  vineyards.     He  left  a  catalogue  of  certain  plants, 
among  which  are  some  ligneous  species,  which  he  desired  might  be  planted  in 
all  his  gardens ;  but  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  rose,  were  entirely  for 
medicinal  purposes.     The  earliest  positive  information  that  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  respecting  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  into  France,  is  from  the 
catalogue  of  Robin,  gardener  to  Henry  IV.,  which  was  published  in  1610.     It 
contains  some  few  ligneous  plants,  such  as  the  orange,  pomegranate,  the  usual 
fruit  trees,  and  a  few  of  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  indigenous 
to  Spain  and  Italy.     Henry  IV.  was  succeeded,  in  1610,  by  Louis  XIII.;  and 
the  botanic  garden  of  Paris  was  begun  by  the  latter  king,  about  the  year  1626, 
though  the  letters  patent  establishing  it  were  not  executed  till  1635.     Of  this 
garden  a  catalogue  was  published  by  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  the  first  intendant, 
and  who  was  also  physician  to  the  king,  in    1636.     In   the  letters  patent, 
Vespasian  Robin  (son  to  the  Robin  who  v/as  gardener  to  Henry  IV.)  is  men- 
tioned as  arborist  to  Louis  XIII. ;  and  the  first  Robim'a  Pseud-acacia  that 
was  brought  to  Europe  from  North  America  was  planted  by  him,  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantcs,  in  1635.     It  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  now  (1835)  78  ft. 
high.     About  1815  it  began  to  show  symptoms  of  decay,  but,  the  branches 
being  lopped,  the  trunk  has  shot  out  with  redoubled  vigour.     The  edict  of 
Louis  XIII.  also  directed  that   pharmacy  and  chemistry  should  be  taught  in 
the  garden,  and  illustrated  by  the  demonstration  of  plants.    It  is  said  that  the 
faculty  in  Paris  were  strongly  opposed  to  this  edict,  "  and  especially  desired 
that  chemistry  might  not  be  taught."  (Deleuzc's  Hist.,fyc.  p.  10.)    The  garden 
continued  gradually  increasing  in  its  collection  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs, 
under  numerous  successive  intendants,  till  1739,  when  the  celebrated  Buffo n 
was  appointed  intendant;  and  he,  among  other  improvements,  planted,  in 
1740,  an  avenue  of  lime  trees,  which  still  exists. 

The  principal  accession  to  the  ligneous  flora  of  France,  however,  dates  from 
the  connexion  of  that  country  with  North  America,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Of  the  foreign  trees 
planted  in  the  garden  about  that  time,  the  following  still  exist :  — Gledftsch/« 
triacanthos  var.  ine'rmis,  80  ft.  high,  sent  from  Canada  by  M.  de  la  Galisson- 
ni ere,  the  friend  of  Du  Hamel,  and  governor  of  Canada,  in  1748;  Sopliora 
japonica,  the  first  plant  sent  to  Europe  from  Japan  about  the  same  time,  and 
now  64ft.  high;  Ailantus  glandulosa,  brought  from  China  about  the  same 
time,  68  ft.  high  ;  Juniperus  excelsa,  male,  planted  by  Tournefort,  who  brought 
it  from  the  Levant  in  1702,  62  ft.  high,  with  a  clear  trunk  of  15ft;  Gymno- 
cladus  canadensis,  male,  58ft.  high  ;  and  a  number  of  others  which  will  be 
found  enumerated  in  a  description  of  the  Paris  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  vol.  xii.  The  oldest  trees  at  present  in  the  garden,  and 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  planted  soon  after  its  establishment,  arc, 
A^ccr  monspessulanum,  45  ft.  high;  Celtis  occidentals,  68  ft.  high;  (^uercus 
/'lex,  42ft.  high;  Platanus  orientalis,  74  ft.  high ;  and  6'edrus  Libani,  80ft. 
high.  This  tree  is  the  oldest  and  largest  cedar  in  France  :  it  was  given  to 
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Bernard  de  Jussieu,  wlien  he  visited  England  in  1734-,  by  the  benevolent  and 
enlightened  Peter  Collinson,  who  had  raised  some  plants  (of  which  he  gave 
.TusMcii  two)  from  cones  brought  from  Mount  Lebanon.  The  tree  in  the 
Paris  garden  produces  abundance  of  cones,  and  is  considered  the  parent  of  all 
the  cedars  in  France :  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  attained  a  greater  height,  had 
not  the  leading  shoot  been  accidentally  broken  off  some  years  ago  (the  person 
who  showed  it  to  us  in  1815  said  by  the  first  shot  fired  against  the  Bastile), 
since  when  it  has  increased  only  in  breadth. 

Deleuze,  who  has  given  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  plants  of  ornament 
into  France,  in  the  A/males  du  Museum,  torn,  viii.,  states  that  the  taste  for 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs  passed  from  England  into  France ;  but  that  the  mode 
of  procuring  them  from  the  former  country  being  found  too  expensive,  a  plan 
was  devised  for  importing  them  direct  from  America.  At  the  head  of  this 
design  was  the  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  who  induced  his  friend,  Admiral  Galis- 
sonniere,  to  send  him  several  tons  of  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  gathered  at 
random  in  North  America.  These  were  sown  on  a  large  scale  on  Du  Hamel's 
estates  at  Le  Monceau  and  Vrigny,  and  on  those  of  his  brother  at  Denain- 
villiers.  They  succeeded  perfectly,  and  the  plants  raised  were  so  numerous, 
that  the  botanists  who  afterwards  examined  them  found  among  them  se- 
veral new  species.  The  brother  of  Du  Hamel  the  academician,  who  was 
the  proprietor  of  Denainvillicrs,  appears  to  have  had  the  chief  care  of  these 
plantations.  He  also  assisted  his  brother  in  the  preparation  of  his  works,  and 
especially  in  the  Trail  c  dc  la  Culture  dcs  Terres.  The  Duke  d'Ayen,  after- 
wards Marechal  de  Noailles,  made  an  extensive  plantation  of  exotics  at  St. Ger- 
main en  Laye,  in  which  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  some  American 
walnuts,  and  the  Sophora  japonica.  This  park  was  open  to  all  amateurs.  It 
was  the  Marechal  de  Noailles  who  persuaded  Louis  XV.  to  establish  at 
Trianon  that  botanic  garden  in  which  Bernard  de  Jussieu  disposed,  for  the 
first  time,  plants  in  families  according  to  the  natural  orders  of  his  system. 
The  marechal  was  one  of  the  first  four  honorary  members  of  the  Linnaean 
Society  of  London.  He  died  in  1793  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

The  Chevalier  Jansen  purchased  in  all  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  in  foreign 
countries,  the  trees  which  he  hoped  he  could  acclimatise  in  France;  these  he 
planted  in  his  garden  at  Chaillot,  and  afterwards  distributed  among  botanists 
and  cultivators.  On  this  spot,  in  Paris,  adjoining  the  Barriere  de  Chaillot, 
may  still  ( 1835)  be  seen  superb  trees,  the  seeds  of  which  have  produced  many 
others,  which  have  been  spread  throughout  France.  That  illustrious  magis- 
trate and  philosopher,  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes,  acclimatised  on  his  estate 
of  Malesherbes  a  great  number  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  :  he  was  the  first  in 
France  to  raise  fruit  trees  from  seeds  on  a  large  scale,  in  order  to  obtain  new 
varieties.  The  celebrated  Lemonnier  of  Montreuil,  near  Versailles,  the  friend 
of  Andre  Michaux,  encouraged  the  introduction  of  trees  and  shrubs  more 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first  patron  of  Michaux ;  and 
though,  as  a  physician,  he  was  much  occupied  at  court,  he  employed  the  greater 
part  of  his  income,  and  the  whole  of  his  leisure,  in  procuring  rare  trees  and 
plants  for  his  garden  at  Montreuil.  There,  in  a  bottom  of  bog  earth,  he  had 
a  multitude  of  different  species  of  kalmia,  azalea,  rhododendron,  and  other 
shrubs,  among  which  rose  up  the  superb  stems  of  the  Canadian  lily.  In  the 
shade  of  spruce  firs,  of  acacias, of  tulip  trees,  and  of  magnolias,  grew  the  under- 
shrubs  of  Lapland,  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  His  fortune  and 
his  garden  were  much  injured  during  the  revolution ;  but  he  lived  to  see  the 
plants  which  he  had  introduced  become  common  among  his  friends  every- 
where. He  died  at  the  age  of  84-  years. 

Through  the  kindness  of  M.  Vilmorin  we  are  enabled  to  notice  the  present 
state  of  the  different  plantations  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Deleuze,  and 
of  others  made  by  different  proprietors  about  the  same  period.  The  plant- 
ations of  Du  Hamel  were  chiefly  cut  down,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  during  the 
revolution  ;  those  of  the  physician  Lemonnier,  at  Montreuil,  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  those  at  the  Trianon  remain,  and  contain  some  good  specimens  of 
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acacias,  deciduous  cypresses,  pines,  and  cedars.  The  dimensions  of  some  of  the 
trees  planted  by  M.  Jansen  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Blaikie,  who  now  (1835) 
resides  at  Chaillot,  in  a  house  built  in  the  midst  of  them  :  among  them 
are,  an  A^ccr  O'palus,  50ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  H  ft.  in  diameter;  a  Sophora 
japonica,  60  ft.  high;  and  an  7Mex  balearica,  30  ft.  high.  A  great  many  trees 
were  planted  in  the  great  park  at  Rambouillet,  about  1705,  chiefly  in  avenues, 
after  a  design  made  by  Le  Notre,  who  died  a  few  years  before.  The  majority 
of  the  trees  are  abeles,  and  they  have  attained  the  height  of  upwards  of  100ft., 
though  many  have  fallen  down  from  age.  Between  the  years  1787  and  1789 
a  great  many  American  trees  were  planted  in  that  part  of  the  grounds  at  Ram- 
bouillet known  as  the  Jardin  Anglais,  which  have  thriven  well,  and  many  of 
them  have  attained  considerable  size,  as  will  appear  from  an  account  of  them 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  42.  and  p.  205.  At  Thury,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  learned  Vicomte  Hericart  de  Thury  (see  Annales  d'Hort.  de  Paris, 
torn.  xi.  p.  298.);  at  Baleine,  near  Moulins,  the  estate  of  Madame  Aglae  Adan- 
son,  the  daughter  of  the  botanist  Adanson,  a  descendant  of  Helvetius,  and 
herself  the  author  of  La  Maison  de  Cawpagne  ;  at  Nerac,  on  the  estate  of  the 
Comte  de  Dijon ;  and  at  various  other  places ;  are  collections  of  American 
trees  and  shrubs  planted  before  the  revolution,  of  which  we  have  received 
notices  from  our  correspondents,  that  will  be  found  recorded,  when  we  treat 
of  the  trees  to  which  they  refer.  Near  Metz,  at  Columbiere,  there  are  some 
fine  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  many  American  trees,  which  were 
planted  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  by  the  Baron  Tschoudi,  the 
father  of  the  baron  of  that  name  who  was  the  inventor  of  herbaceous  graft- 
ing ;  and  who,  after  having  been  many  years  in  the  army,  has  retired  to 
Columbiere,  and  has  there  an  extensive  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
At  Mereville  there  are  many  fine  American  trees,  which  were  planted  by 
Mr.  Blaikie,  particularly  the  ailantus,  which  grows  there  to  a  large  size,  many 
specimens  having  attained  the  height  of  80  ft.  in  40  years.  At  St.  Leu,  the 
ailantus  has  also  attained  a  similar  height  in  the  same  time,  with  a  trunk  of 
3^  ft.  in  diameter.  One  of  the  oldest  magnolias  in  France  is  at  Maillardiere, 
a  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes.  An  account  is  given  of  this  tree 
in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  torn.  ii.  p.  220. ;  and  we  have  also  been  favoured 
with  its  history,  communicated  by  the  proprietor,  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Bretesche, 
to  M.  Durand  de  Lancon  of  Coutance  in  Normandy,  and  sent  to  us  by  him  ; 
and  with  a  description  of  it  by  M.  Nerriere,  a  nurseryman  at  Nantes.  The 
particulars  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Magnol/rt  grandiflora:  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  here,  that,  after  having  sustained  many  injuries  during  the 
century  that  it  has  stood  at  Maillardiere,  the  tree  is  still  in  existence,  and  is 
now  upwards  of  30  ft.  high. 

Historical  notices  and  dimensions  of  many  other  large  and  old  foreign 
trees  have  been  sent  us,  and  they  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  their 
respective  genera:  but  we  may  remark  that  there  are  few  large  and  old  trees  in 
France  comparatively  with  what  there  are  in  England ;  not  only  on  account  of 
the  great  changes  which  landed  property  has  undergone  in  France,  but  because 
trees  in  that  country  are  grown  principally  for  timber  and  fuel,  and  have  at  no 
period  been  considered  so  much  articles  of  luxury  as  they  have  been  and  are 
in  England,  which  is  supplied  with  timber  for  building  from  the  Baltic,  and 
with  fuel  from  its  coal  mines. 

The  knowledge  which  we  in  England  possess  respecting  the  culture  of  trees 
in  France  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  publication  of  the  Traltc  des  Arbrcs 
et  Arbustes,  by  Du  Hamel,  in  1755.  Du  Hamel  was  contemporary  with 
Miller  and  Collinson  of  London,  and  was  in  general  correspondence  with 
British  botanists,  to  whom,  in  common  with  botanists  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  he,  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  acknowledges  his  obligations.  In  the 
first  and  second  editions  (in  2  vols.  4to)  of  his  Treatise,  he  describes  180 
genera  and  nearly  1000  species,  without  including  those  small  under-shrubs, 
such  as  thyme,  hyssop,  &c.,  which  technically  are  ligneous  plants;  and  in  the 
third  edition,  known  as  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel  (in  7  vols.  folio),  which  was 
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published  from  1800  to  1819,  nearly  2000  species  and  varieties  are  described, 
of  which  upwards  of  ,000  are  figured. 

Dti  Haniel,  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  says  that  he  has  treated  of  shrubs 
as  well  as  trees,  in  order  to  lead  to  the  pursuit  of  the  useful  through  the 
medium  of  the  agreeable.  "  There  is  reason,"  he  says,  "to  hope  that  we  shall 
be  better  listened  to  by  the  rich,  when  we  propose  to  ornament  their  mansions 
with  foreign  trees,  and  their  parks  with  thickets  of  flowering  shrubs,  than  if  we 
were  simply  to  tell  them  to  form  plantations  on  lands  unfit  for  producing  corn 
or  grass.  If  the  self-love  of  the  possessors  of  country  seats  is  flattered  by  the 
view  of  common  parks,  notwithstanding  the  revolting  uniformity  of  their 
thickets,  which  are  only  varied  by  differing  in  size  or  in  form,  is  there  not  rea- 
son to  hope  that  they  will  be  much  more  highly  gratified  when  the  thickets  in 
these  parks  offer  that  variety  which  is  produced  by  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  which  exhibits  beauties  suited  to  every  season  r"  After  giving 
directions  for  choosing  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  to  form  thickets  for  the 
early  part  of  spring,  for  the  middle  of  spring,  and  for  summer,  he  next  shows 
the  superior  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  trees,  to  that  which 
can  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  herbaceous  plants.  "  The  most  beautiful 
bed  of  hyacinths  or  tulips,  when  the  flowers  have  once  faded,  leaves  nothing 
but  what  is  withered  and  unsightly ;  whilst  the  flowers  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  generally  appear  in  spring  are  succeeded  by  the  most  vivid  green  leaves ; 
and  even  in  winter,  after  these  have  dropped,  the  ramification  of  the  branches 
and  spray  is  beautiful  and  interesting."  (Preface,  p.  xviii.) 

Du  Hamel  remarks  that  the  greatest  difficulty  which  opposed  itself  to  his 
plan  of  rendering  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  general  in  France  was,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  not  to  be  found  for  sale  in  the  public  nurseries. 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  those  who  did  introduce  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs  into  France,  during  the  18th  century,  received  them  chiefly  from  abroad. 
Of  this,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  it  is  attested  by  a  living  witness, 
Mr.  Thomas  Blaikie,  already  mentioned,  who  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  has 
been  settled  in  France  as  a  landscape-gardener  since  the  year  1776.  In  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  edit.  1835,  p.  88.,  will  be  found  a  list  of  gardens 
and  grounds  laid  out  by  Mr.  Blaikie  in  France  between  1776  and  1794,  in 
which  he  mentions  that  for  one  place  (Maison)  he  "  went  to  England  to  buy 
the  trees  and  shrubs  ;  as  at  that  time  few  trees  or  shrubs  could  be  found  in 
any  nursery  near  Paris."  Mr.  Blaikie  also  laid  out  several  places  for  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  especially  Monceaux,  the  trees  and  shrubs  for  which 
were  all  procured  from  the  Hammersmith  Nursery. 

The  culture  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  in  French  nurseries  appears  to  have 
commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the  principal  nur- 
serymen who  engaged  in  that  branch  were  M.  Noisette,  whose  father  was 
gardener  to  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIIL,  at  Brunoy,  and  M.  Cels, 
who  is  now  dead,  and  whose  nursery  is  carried  on  by  his  son.  On  this  sub- 
ject, we  refer  for  further  details  to  the  historical  part  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardening. 

Among  the  principal  amateurs  who  have  collected  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
in  France,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  maybe  mentioned, 
first  and  principally,  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  had  a  collection  at  Malmai- 
son  of  all  that  could  be  supplied  from  the  London  nurseries;  the  late  Baron 
Pappeuheim,  who  endeavoured  to  acclimatise  many  species  at  Coombe 
la  Ville ;  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  who  has  a  fine  collection  at  Sceaux; 
Monsieur  de  Magneville,  near  Caen,  who  is  noted  for  his  collection  of  pines ; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  (now  King  of  the  French),  who  has  an  arboretum  at 
Neuilly,  a  catalogue  of  which  was  published  by  his  gardener,  Jacques,  in  1833; 
M.  Du  Mont  de  Courset,  at  Boulogne ;  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  at  Fromont  on 
the  Seine ;  M.  Vilmorin,  at  Barres ;  M.  le  Baron  Tschoudi,  at  Columbiere, 
near  Metz;  M.  le  Comte  de  Montbron,  at  Clervaux,  near  Chatelherault ; 
M.  Ivoy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux,  celebrated  for  his  collection  of 
pines  and  firs ;  and  General  Lernarrais,  formerly  aid-de-camp  to  Napoleon. 
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This  last  proprietor  has  planted  in  Normandy  upwards  of  60,000  of  the  Pinus 
Laricio ;  and,  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  M.  de  Larminat  has  grafted 
10,000  Scotch  pines  with  scions  of  this  valuable  tree;  an  example  well 
worthy  of  imitation  by  the  proprietors  of  newly  planted  pine  woods  in  Britain. 

In  the  different  botanic  gardens  in  France,  there  are  arboretums  more  or 
less  extensive :  the  most  complete  is  that  of  the  Paris  garden  ;  but  those  of 
Metz,  Strasburg,  Montpelier,  and  Toulon  are  also  good.  In  the  latter  there 
is  a  deciduous  cypress  which,  in  35  years,  has  attained  the  height  of  80  ft., 
with  a  trunk  9  ft.  in  circumference  close  to  the  ground.  From  all  these  gar- 
dens, and  several  others,  we  have  had  lists  and  dimensions  of  the  trees,  which 
will  be  found  under  the  different  genera. 

Some  of  the  nurseries  have  extensive  collections :  judging  from  their  sale 
catalogues,  those  of  Cels,  Noisette,  and  Godefroy  appear  to  be  the  best  in 
Paris,  or  its  neighbourhood ;  and  those  of  Audibert  of  Tarascon,  of  the  Bau- 
manns  at  Bolwyller,  and  of  Jacquemet-Bonneford  at  Ammonoy,  seem  to  be 
the  most  extensive  in  the  provinces.  The  Bolwyller  Nursery,  situate  near 
Mulhausen,  in  Alsace,  was  established  by  M.  Joseph  Baumann  (who  was 
formerly  gardener  to  the  late  Grand-Duchess  of  Courland),  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Augustine,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  esta- 
blishment of  M.  Soulange-Boclin  at  Fromont,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  France.  It  combines  the  most  extensive 
system  of  propagation  both  of  hardy  and  house  plants,  ligneous  and  herba- 
ceous, with  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  horticulture.  The  nature  of  this  establishment,  and  its  extensive 
collections,  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Annales  de  Plnstitut  de  Fromont ;  in 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  edit.  1835;  and  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
vol.  ix.  p.  141.,  and  in  vol.  xi. 

The  individuals  who  have  exercised  most  influence  on  the  introduction  of 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  France  appear  to  have  been  Du  Hamel,  Andre 
Michaux,  and  Du  Mont  de  Courset. 

Henri-Louis  Du  Hamel  du  Monceau  was  born  at  Paris  in  1700,  and  died 
in  1782.  He  was  proprietor  of  several  estates,  besides  that  from  which 
he  takes  his  designation.  He  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  French  navy, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Academic  dcs  Sciences,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
and  other  Societies  in  Britain,  as  well  as  of  several  on  the  Continent.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  agriculture,  forest  trees,  fruit  trees 
vegetable  physiology,  and  rural  economy,  and  of  the  Elements  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, all  of  which  appeared  between  the  years  1747  and  1768.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  Physique  dcs  Arbres,  which  contains  much  of  what,  in  this 
country  at  least,  has  been  attributed  to  subsequent  discovery.  We  allude  more 
particularly  to  the  theory  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  by  the  wood,  and  its  descent 
by  the  bark.  Du  Hamel  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  modesty,  and 
to  have  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  to  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
to  his  duties  as  a  public  officer.  He  lei't  no  child,  and  his  estates  went  to  his 
nephews.  One  of  these,  Fougeroux  de  Bondaroy,  has  published  an  interest- 
ing Memoire  stir  les  Pins,  inserted  in  the  Memoircs  de  /' Academic  dcs  Sciences. 
Vrigny,  Du  HamePs  principal  estate,  now  belongs  to  M.  Charles  de  Fouge- 
roux, his  grand-nephew,  who  not  only  takes  the  greatest  care  of  the  trees 
left  to  him  by  his  grand-uncle,  but  plants  extensively  himself.  Denainvilliers 
and  Monceau  now  belong  to  M.  de  Denainvilliers,  the  grandson  of  the  brother 
of  Du  Hamel  du  Monceau.  There  are  on  these  two  estates  a  number  of  very 
fine  exotic  trees,  of  which  the  present  proprietors  take  the  greatest  care.  The 
finest  deciduous  trees  are  those  that  were  planted  by  Du  Hamel  in  some  marshy 
ground  at  Monceau  ;  and  some  of  them  have  attained  the  height  of  90  ft. 

Andre  Michaux  was  born  in  the  Park  of  Versailles,  in  1746,  and  soon 
evinced  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  botany,  which  was  fostered  by  his 
early  patron,  the  court  physician,  M.  Lemonriier.  In  1777  he  studied 
botany  under  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  at  Trianon;  and  in  1779  he  was  study- 
ing in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Soon  after  this  he  came  to  England,  and 
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returned  to  France  with  a  great  number  of  trees,  which  were  planted  in  the 
gardens  of  M.  Lcmonnier,  and  of  the  Marechal  dc  Noailles,  where  they  suc- 
ceeded perfectly.  He  often  used  to  take  from  these  gardens  a  packet  of  grafts, 
and,  going  through  the  woods  of  Versailles,  he  would  graft  them  on  the  trees 
already  there.  In  1780,  he  went  to  botanise  on  the  mountains  of  Auvergne 
with  several  botanists,  among  whom  were  Lamarck  and  Thouin.  Michaux 
was  the  most  active  of  all  of  them  ;  besides  his  musket,  haversack,  portfolio, 
and  several  specimen  boxes,  he  carried  in  his  pocket  seeds  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  which  he  sowed  in  favourable  situations.  Soon  afterwards  he  went 
to  the  Pyrenees  and  travelled  in  Spain ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  accompanied  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Rousseau  to  Persia,  the  latter  being  appointed  con- 
sul to  that  country  in  1782.  He  went  to  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  Bassora,  and  many  other  places,  sending  home  numerous  seeds  to 
Thouin,  Malesherbes,  and  others.  Persia  at  that  time  was  a  prey  to  civil  wars, 
and  Michaux,  plundered  of  every  thing  by  the  Arabs,  was  supplied  with  the 
means  of  continuing  his  journey  by  M.  de  la  Touche,  the  English  consul  at 
Bassora,  though  France  and  England  were  at  that  time  at  war;  M.  de  la 
Touche,  his  biographer  observes,  thinking  that  a  naturalist,  who  travelled  for 
the  good  of  humanity,  ought  to  be  protected  by  every  nation.  In  this  part  of 
the  world  Michaux  remained  two  years,  traversing  mountains  and  deserts  from 
the  Indian  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  proving  that  the  provinces  situated  between 
35°  and  45°  of  latitude  in  the  East  have  supplied  most  of  our  trees,  exclusive 
of  those  which  belong  to  America.  He  here  verified  the  fact  first  noticed  by 
Kaempfer,  that  the  male  flowers  of  the  date  will  keep  during  the  year,  and  yet 
impregnate  the  female.  He  sent  home  sculptured  ruins  from  the  palace  known 
as  that  of  Semiramis,  near  the  Tigris,  and  various  other  antiques,  and  objects 
of  natural  history.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  June,  1785,  and  was  chosen  soon 
after  to  go  to  the  United  States,  to  collect  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs  ;  to 
establish  an  entrepot  for  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York;  and 
to  get  them  sent  from  that  to  Rambouillet,  which  was  destined  to  receive 
them.  He  was  also  commissioned  to  send  home  American  game.  He  ar- 
rived at  New  York  in  October,  1785;  established  a  garden  there;  traversed 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland ;  and,  after  the  first  year,  he  sent 
home  twelve  boxes  of  seeds,  and  5000  young  trees,  together  with  some  Cana- 
dian partridges,  which  afterwards  bred  at  Versailles.  In  September,  1789,  he 
went  to  Carolina,  making  Charleston  his  depot ;  he  traversed  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  and  the  whole  country  north  and  south,  leaving  his  son  at  Charles- 
ton, in  charge  of  the  gardens  there.  From  this  place  he  sent  home  numerous 
seeds,  and  many  hundreds  of  young  trees.  In  April  following,  he  set  out  to 
reconnoitre  the  sources  of  the  Savannah  ;  and  there  he  discovered  MagnohVz 
auriculata,  Robin/«  viscosa,  Azalea  n.  coccinea,  a  Kalmza,  a  .Rhododendron,  and 
many  oaks  and  other  trees  not  before  known.  The  manner  in  which  he  tra- 
velled, his  intercourse  with  the  native  Indians,  and  the  accidents  he  met  with, 
are  extremely  interesting.  Whenever  he  discovered  a  new  plant,  it  inspired 
him  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  no  longer  felt  fatigue.  The  discovery  of  a 
new  Pav/a,  and  of  the  Pinckney«  piibens,  gave  him  great  pleasure.  He  arrived  at 
New  Providence  in  February,  1799,  and  returned  to  Charleston  in  May  of  the 
same  year.  He  afterwards  visited  the  highest  mountains  of  Carolina.  The 
dangers  he  experienced  there  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  having  two 
guides,  because  one  might  perish  by  the  road  by  a  thousand  accidents,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  European  to  find  his  way  alone  through  the 
country.  He  found  in  these  mountains  vast  tracts  covered  with  rhododen- 
drons, kalmias,  and  azaleas,  and  with  forests  of  trees  altogether  impenetrable. 
War,  at  this  time,  was  declared  between  France  and  England;  and  Michaux 
was  afraid  of  being  forced  to  leave  America.  He  had  been  for  a  long  time 
occupied  with  the  idea  of  determining  the  native  place  of  all  the  American 
trees ;  and  also  at  what  latitude  they  begin  to  grow  rare,  and  where  they  dis- 
appear entirely  :  in  short,  he  wished  to  ascertain  up  to  what  height  they 
arc  found  on  the  mountains,  and  in  what  soil  they  prosper  best.  He  con- 
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gidered  the  native  country  of  a  tree  to  be  that  in  which  it  is  most  numerous, 
and  where  it  acquires  the  greatest  height  and  thickness.  Thus  he  fixed  on 
Kentucky  as  the  native  country  of  the  tulip  tree,  because  it  there  forms  vast 
forests,  has  a  trunk  commonly  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  grows  120  ft. 
high,  thriving  in  a  moist  clayey  soil,  but  not  in  one  that  is  frequently  inundated. 
In  higher  or  lower  ground,  or  in  a  different  soil,  these  trees  become  smaller 
and  more  rare.  It  was  with  a  view  to  trace  in  this  manner  the  botanical 
topography  of  North  America,  that  Michaux  visited  the  Floridas,  and  went 
as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay.  He  left  Charleston  in  April,  1792;  arrived  at 
Quebec  in  June  of  the  same  year;  and  reached  Tadoussac,  lat.  52°,  in  October, 
160  leagues  from  any  human  habitation.  He  afterwards  planned  a  journey  to 
Mexico,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States ;  but,  after  very  many  journeys,  he 
returned  to  Paris  by  Amsterdam,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  December 
1796,  after  ten  years'  absence.  He  found  his  friends  well,  but  was  grieved  be- 
yond measure  to  learn  that  the  beautiful  plantations  of  Rambouillet,  to  which 
he  had  sent  60,000  young  trees,  had  been  destroyed  during  the  revolution, 
and  that  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  trees  was  remaining.  Seeing  that 
tranquillity  was  restored,  he  instantly  thought  of  repairing  the  loss.  After 
unsuccessfully  endeavouring  to  get  sent  again  to  America,  he  was  sent  to  New 
Holland.  He  stopped  at  the  Isle  of  France,  and  was  very  desirous  of  going 
to  Madagascar ;  in  which  island  he  was  attacked  by  the  fever,  and  he  died 
there  in  November  (an  ix.),  1803;  aged  57  years. 

Michaux  not  only  sent  many  new  trees  and  shrubs  into  France,  but  he  sent 
great  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  the  more  useful  species ;  such  as  Juglans 
Puccan,  used  for  making  furniture,  and  which  produces  the  nut  oil ;  Tax- 
odium  distichum  (the  deciduous  cypress),  suitable  for  planting  in  very  moist 
soil ;  Nyssa  caroliniana,  useful  for  the  naves  of  wheels;  Quercus  tinctcria,  for 
tanning  and  dying;  and  Q.  virens,  which,  he  says,  grows  rapidly  on  the  sandy 
beach,  exposed  to  the  stormy  winds  of  the  ocean,  where  scarcely  any  other 
tree  can  exist,  and  the  wood  of  which  is  excellent  for  ship-building ;  to  these 
may  be  added  the  caryas  of  Pennsylvania,  the  tulip  trees,  and  the  American 
ashes,  maples,  &c.,  which,  in  many  parts  of  France,  are  preferable  to  the  indi- 
genous trees.  The  administration  of  the  Museum,  aware  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  natural  history  by  Michaux,  ordered  his  bust  to  be  placed  on  the 
facade  of  the  green-houses,  along  with  those  of  Commerson,  Dombey,  and 
other  travellers  who  had  enriched  their  collection. 

Michaux  was  too  fully  occupied  in  travelling  to  have  much  leisure  to  write; 
nevertheless,  he  is  the  author  of  Hislolrc  dcs  Chenes  dc  V  Amcnquc  Septen- 
trionale,  published  in  180-1;  a  North  American  Flora,  and  a  Memoir  on  the 
Date  Palm.  The  particulars  of  his  life,  at  great  length,  and  proportionately 
interesting,  will  be  found  in  the  Anncdcs  du  Museum  y  torn.  iii.  p.  191.;  from 
which  this  notice  of  his  life  has  been  abridged. 

F.  A.  Michaux,  the  author  of  Histoire  dcs  Arbrcs  dc  FAmerique,  after  his 
father's  death,  was  sent  to  Charleston,  by  the  French  government,  to  bring 
over  the  trees  collected  in  his  father's  nurseries,  and  supplies  of  seeds.  During 
his  stay  in  America,  M.  Vilmorin  informs  us  that  he  sent  to  the  Administra- 
tion Forestiere  larger  quantities  of  acorns  and  other  seeds  of  foreign  trees,  than 
had  ever  before  been  sent  over  from  that  country.  He  took  that  opportunity 
of  visiting  Kentucky,  the  Tenessee,  and  of  penetrating  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  published  his 
great  work  on  the  trees  of  North  America,  and  other  memoirs  on  relative 
subjects;  particularly  one  Sur  la  Naturalisation  dcs  Arbrcs  Forcsticrcs  dc 
FAmerique,  &c.  He  now  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  appears 
to  be  as  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  study  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  his  late 
father.  We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  various  useful  communications 
having  reference  to  the  Arboretum  JBritannicum. 

Georges  Marie  Louis  Du  Mont,  Baron  de  Courset,  author  of  the  Solan'mlc 
Cultivatcur,  was  the  Du  Hamel  of  his  time;  and,  after  the  revolution,  his 
example  and  exertions  contributed,  even  more  than  the  influence  of  the  Ern- 
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press  Josephine,  to  spread  a  taste  for  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  form- 
ation of  ornamental  plantations.  He  was  born  in  1746,  at  the  Chateau  de 
Courset  in  the  Ilant  Boulonnais.  After  having  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, lie  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  17  \  ears,  and  was  soon  after  sent  on  duty 
to  Languedoe,  where  the  plants  of  the  Pyrenees  gave  birth  to  his  enthusiastic 
taste  for  botany.  In  17s4  he  left  the  army,  anil  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  improvement  of  his  estate  at  Courset,  where,  in  a  short  time,  he  formed 
by  far  the  richest  collection  of  plants  in  France,  and  created  an  establishment 
which  ranked  at  that  time  with  the  gardens  of  Malmaison,  Kew,  &c.  In  an 
arid  chalky  soil,  so  unproductive  as  to  be  called  a  desert,  M.  Du  Mont  created 
an  excellent  kitchen-garden,  a  large  orchard,  and  an  ornamental  garden  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  foreign  plants.  These  gardens  will  be  found  described 
in  the  Anna/en  de  la  Sndcte  (THorticulturc  dc  Paris,  torn.  xiv. ;  and  in  the  Gar- 
dcncr's  l\Ligaziuc,  vol.  xii.,  from  our  personal  inspection.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that,  though  these  gardens  do  not  display  fine  turf,  water,  or  fine 
gravel,  yet  they  are  of  intense  interest  in  point  of  culture ;  and  that  the  col- 
lection of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  which  have  attained  a  considerable  size,  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  species  which  it  contains.  The  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  is 
formed  into  a  series  of  concentric  beds.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  disposed 
in  groups,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  they  flower,  as  sug- 
gested by  Du  Hamel ;  but  these  groups  are  so  thinly  planted  that  room  is  left 
for  each  tree  and  shrub  to  acquire  its  natural  size  and  form.  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  fruit  trees,  including  all  the  varieties  that  could  be  pro- 
cured in  Europe  and  America.  The  peat-earth  plants  are  numerous,  as  are 
the  hot-house  and  green-house  plants.  The  hot-houses  are  200ft.  and  the 
pits  loOft.  in  length.  In  the  year  1789  M.  Du  Mont  visited  the  principal 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and,  on  his  return  to  his  family,  was 
immediately  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  government;  but  he  was  as 
promptly  set  at  liberty  through  the  influence  with  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  of  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Professor  Thouin.  M.  Du  Mont  pub- 
lished various  articles  in  the  public  journals  of  his  day;  but  his  principal 
work  is  the  Botanistc  Cidlivateur,  or  Description,  Culture,  and  Use  of  the  greater 
Part  of  the  Plants,  Foreign  and  Indigenous,  which  arc  cultivated  in  France  and 
England,  arranged  according  to  the  Method  of  Jussieu,  which  appeared  in  five 
volumes,  8vo,  in  1802,  and  to  which  two  supplementary  volumes  have  since 
been  added.  This  work  has  had  the  same  celebrity  in  France  that  Millci-'s 
Dictionary  has  had  in  England.  M.  Du  Mont  died  in  June,  1824>,  at  the  age 
of  78  years ;  his  estate  is  now  the  property  of  his  daughter,  Madame  la 
Baronne  Mallet  de  Coupigny,  who  has  presented  the  green-house  and  hot- 
house plants  (with  the  exception  of  the  pelargoniums)  to  the  Societc  d" Agri- 
culture dc  Boulogne,  but  who  cultivates  the  collection  of  hardy  articles,  and 
more  especially  the  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  greatest  care.  The  place  is 
visited  by  gardeners,  botanists,  and  naturalists  from  every  part  of  the  world; 
and  no  name  in  France  is  mentioned  with  greater  respect  than  that  of  the 
patriarch  De  Courset. 

SECT.  II.    Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands. 

THE  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  of  Belgium  and  Holland  are  very  few, 
partly  from  the  limited  extent  of  territory,  but  chiefly  from  the  great  uni- 
formity of  the  surface,  the  soil,  and  the  climate.  The  only  Flora  which  has 
been  attempted  of  Belgium  is  that  of  Lejeune  and  Courtois  (reviewed  in  Gard. 
Mug.,  vol.x.  p. -141).),  of  which  only  a  part  has  been  published.  Holland  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  an  indigenous  ligneous  flora;  but  into  that  country 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs  were  introduced  as  soon  as  they  were  into  any  other 
in  Europe.  The  botanic  garden  of  Leyden,  and  its  earliest  catalogues,  may  be 
referred  to  as  a  proof  of  this ;  but  for  its  history,  ami  for  various  details  re- 
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lating  to  the  subject,  we  must  refer  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  edit. 
1835,  p.  69.  M.  E.  de  Wael,  the  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Antwerp, 
has  furnished  us  with  a  list  of  the  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, which  is  even  more  meagre  than  we  had  anticipated ;  and  another 
correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch 
ligneous  flora.  "  Many  causes  combine  to  operate  unfavourably  on  the  growth 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  Holland ;  the  numerous  heavy  winds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea,  and  more  particularly  the  north-west  wind,  destroy  the  tops 
of  the  high-growing  trees,  break  their  branches,  and,  by  shaking  their  trunks, 
loosen  the  roots  in  the  soil,  or  blow  the  trees  down.  This  is  chiefly  occa- 
sioned by  the  little  depth  to  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  into  the  ground  ; 
for,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  water,  they  are  compelled  to  take  a  lateral 
direction,  in  consequence  of  which  the  trees  soon  become  sickly,  or  are 
suddenly  loosened  from  the  soft,  loose,  humid  soil  by  the  wind.  We  have 
here  much  marsh  and  fen  land.  This  soil,  which  is  extremely  well  adapted 
for  supplying  turf  or  peat,  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  timber.  Should 
much  rain  and  strong  winds  occur,  the  trees  on  this  soil  cannot  exist  long 
enough  to  become  old,  nor  even  to  have  good  trunks.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
prevent  their  being  blown  down,  they  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  tied  or 
propped  up  :  but  the  trouble  and  expense  of  this  operation  cause  it  to  be 
neglected ;  instead  of  it  the  trees  are  severely  lopped,  and  this,  by  causing 
them  to  throw  down  a  greater  quantity  of  roots  into  the  wet  substratum,  only 
renders  them  more  sickly.  The  truth  of  this  fact  may  be  perceived  in  the 
trees  in  and  about  most  of  the  Dutch  cities. 

"  When  these  obstacles  do  not  occur,  the  trees  exhibit  a  better  growth ;  for 
the  elms  on  the  embankments  in  Zealand,  which  have  their  roots  in  a  good 
stiff  clay  soil,  and  stand  high  out  of  the  water  on  the  dykes,  endure  the  sea 
winds  without  sustaining  any  injury;  besides  which,  these  trees  are  judiciously 
pruned,  and  this,  of  course,  greatly  contributes  to  their  large  growth  and 
handsome  appearance.  Whenever  the  trees  are  on  high  ground,  and  grow  in 
masses,  so  as  to  protect  one  another  from  the  winds,  the  vegetation  is  luxu- 
riant, as  is  the  case  at  the  Hague,  and  in  the  woods  near  the  Loo.  This 
strikes  even  a  superficial  observer  at  the  first  glance. 

"  Most  of  the  country  seats  in  Holland  were  formerly  near  Rotterdam,  along 
the  Gravenwej,  for  example;  and  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Diemermeer :  but,  as  all  these  seats  have  been  demolished,  and  new  ones 
formed  in  the  high  sandy  grounds  of  the  provinces  of  Guelderland  and  Utrecht, 
not  many  remarkable  old  trees  remain  in  the  former  district.  Those  which 
time  might  have  spared  have  been  cut  down  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  the  country  seats.  The  Populus  canadensis  [?  monilifera]  appears  every 
where  here  in  an  excellent  condition,  and  grows  in  places  where  no  other  tree 
will  thrive,  On  the  sites  of  some  of  the  old  country  seats,  especially  where 
the  ground  is  elevated,  old  tulip  trees  and  catalpas  are  found,  both  of  which 
bloom  freely.  The  new  country  seats  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  in  parks 
on  a  large  scale,  and  on  high  grounds,  in  the  provinces  of  Utrecht  and  Guel- 
derland ;  and  they  are  planted  with  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  which  afford  very 
favourable  expectations  for  the  future.  —  W." 

But,  though  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  are  deficient  in  an  indigenous  flora, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  in  collections  of  plants  from  other  countries.  This 
is  ascertained  from  the  early  catalogues  of  the  different  botanic  gardens,  and 
from  the  magnificent  publications  on  botany  and  gardening  which  issued  from 
the  press  of  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  other  Dutch  or  Flemish  cities,  in  the 
17th  century.  Great  part  of  the  Netherlands,  from  its  moist  peaty  soil,  is 
particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  American  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  these, 
especially  all  the  more  showy-flowering  kinds,  are  in  popular  cultivation. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  vii.  p.  279.,  xi.  p/103.  and  p.  219.) 

The  best  collections  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  at  present  in  the  Low 
Countries,  are  in  the  different  botanic  gardens ;  in  the  garden  of  the  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  of  Ghent,  in  the  garden  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
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gians  at  Lacken,  in  the  Due  d'Arcmberg's  scat  at  Enghien,  and  that  of 
Sir  Henry  T.  Oakcs  near  Tournay.  The  nurseries  of  Hollaiul  are  celebrated 
for  their  fruit  trees,  and  those  of  the  Netherlands  for  their  magnolias  and 
azaleas,  and  other  peat-earth  trees  and  shrubs.  That  of  M.  Parmentier  at 
Enghien  lias  long  been  remarkable  for  containing  a  great  many  species  in  a 
very  limited  space;  and  that  of  M.  le  Candele  at  Humbeque,  near  Brussels, 
contains  the  best  collection  of  the  genus  C'ratae'gus  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Some  account  of  this  nursery,  with  notices  of  its  more  remarkable  trees,  will 
be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  537. 

In  the  garden  at  Lacken  there  are  a  few  fine  specimens  of  foreign  trees, 
particularly  a  tulip  tree,  which  Mr.  M'Intosh,  the  head  gardener  to  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  informs  us,  had,  in  1834,  a  clear  stem  of  20ft.,  the  diameter 
of  which  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  fully  3  ft.,  and  at  the  height  of  20  ft. 
about  2  ft. ;  the  head  was  globular  and  compact.  This  tree  flowered  and  ripened 
seeds  every  year.  When  Lacken  belonged  to  France,  the  palace  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  brought  her  gardener  from  Paris  to 
superintend  the  gardens ;  and  the  poor  man,  while  he  was  gathering  the  seeds 
of  this  tulip  tree,  fell  from  it,  and  broke  his  neck.  The  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  Brussels  Botanic  Garden  have  been  planted  within  the  last  fifteen  years : 
those  in  the  Ghent  Botanic  Garden  are  much  older;  among  them  is  a  Populus 
canadensis,  100ft.  high,  and  upwards  of  17ft.  in  circumference  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground.  There  are, a  RobinzVz  Pseud- Jcacia,  60ft.  high  ;  ^Catdlpa  syrmgoe- 
folia,  with  a  trunk  between  8ft.  and  9  ft.  in  circumference  ;  Tiburnum  O'puliis, 
22  ft.  high ;  two  tulip  trees,  70  ft.  high ;  a  Salisbun'a,  23  ft.  high ;  Gymno- 
cladus,  70  ft.  high  ;  lime  trees,  60  ft  high ;  and  BfagndUfl  auriculata,  conspicua, 
and  tripetala,  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  high.  In  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Herry  of 
Mariakirk  is  a  Catdlpa,  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  in  circumference  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground.  In  the  grounds  of  Baron  le  Norman,  near  the  same  town, 
there  are,  an  Aildntus  (there  called  the  Virginian  sumach),  30  years  planted, 
and  45  ft.  high  ;  and  a  ,/uniperus  virginiana,  40  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high. 
The  largest  salisburia  in  Holland  is  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Utrecht,  its 
height  being  nearly  50  ft. 

In  consequence  of  the  present  unfriendly  feeling  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, we  have  been  unable  to  procure  notices  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
more  remarkable  places  of  either  country.  We  know,  however,  that  there  are 
many  fine  specimens,  and  that  though  the  winters  are  colder  than  those  of 
England,  yet  that  the  summers  are  warmer,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
deciduous  American  trees  and  shrubs  thrive  there  as  well  as  in  England. 
Many  of  the  finest  azaleas  in  our  nurseries,  and  some  varieties  of  magnolia  and 
rhododendron,  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent. 
The  winters,  however,  are  unfavourable  for  evergreens,  and  but  few  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country.  In  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent, 
Neill's  Horticultural  Tour,  and  in  various  articles  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
will  be  found  descriptive  sketches  of  many  of  the  small  gardens  of  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands,  all  more  or  less  remarkable  for  their  American  trees  and 
shrubs.  Of  large  places  which  may  be  compared  with  the  country  seats  of 
England,  and  which  might  be  supposed  to  afford  many  examples  of  fine  old 
trees,  there  are  comparatively  few,  as  has  been  already  observed  above  by  a 
correspondent,  a  native  of  the  country. 

SECT.  III.     Of  the  Indigenous    and  Foreign    Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Germany,  including  Hungary. 

THOUGH  this  portion  of  Europe  is  of  great  extent,  yet  its  ligneous  flora  is 
\  much  less  varied  and  numerous  than  that  of  France.  The  reasons  are,  that 
it  extends  in  longitude  more  than  in  latitude;  that  it  contains  few  very  lofty 
mountains,  and  embraces  but  a  small  latitudinal  portion  of  the  sea  shore.  It 
includes  Hungary,  however,  which  enjoys  a  greatly  diversified  surface,  and  an 
extensive  range  of  mountains,  with  a  ligneous  flora  which  has  furnished  some 
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fine  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  for  example,  several  different  species 
of  Pyrus,  and  the  common  and  Josikoea  lilacs.  The  following  enumeration, 
taken  from  Roth's  Flora  Germanica,  Willdenow's  Baiimzucht,  and  the  Flora 
Hungarica  of  Waldstein  and  Kitaibel,  and  kindly  revised  for  us  after  it  was  in 
type  by  Baron  Jacquin  of  Vienna,  indicates  those  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs 
which  Germany  possesses,  that  are  not  also  indigenous  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  those  which  are  plants  of  cultivation,  or  doubtful  as  natives,  being, 
as  in  previous  lists,  indicated  by  a  star. 

Raminculdcefe.     C'lematis  Flammula,  Jtragene  austriaca. 

CistinecE.  Helianthemum  Fumana,  sp.  "  alpinum  foliis  Ajugae  "  Ruppius, 
vineale. 

Po/ygdlece.     Polygala  Chameebuxus. 

Tilidcefe.     Tilia  pauciflora,  vulgaris,  argentea. 

Accrinece.  A^cer  Pseudo-Platanus,  jolatanoides,  austriacum,  tataricum, 
obtusatum. 

Celastrinete.     .Euonymus  latifolius,  verrucosus. 

Rhdmnece.  TZhamnus  alpinus  mas,  a.  foe'm,  saxatilis,  infectorius,  pumilio, 
rupestris. 

Staphylcdcce.     Staphylea  pinnata. 

Anacardidcece.     7?hus  Cbriaria,  (76tinus. 

Leguminosce.  Genista  radiata,  germanica,  sagittalis,  prof  umbens  ;  Cytisus 
JDaburnum,  alpinus,  nigricans,  nigricans  var.  elongatus,  hirsutus,  supinus, 
capitatus,  austriacus,  Weldeni;  C'olutea  arborescens,  *cruenta;  Coronilla 
E'merus;  Ononis  JVatrix. 

1&osdcecE.  Rosa  sempervirens,  fcecundissima,  gallica,  alpina,  pendulina, 
pyrenaica,  rubrifolia,  alba;  jRubus,  several  ligneous  species  of,  described  in 
Jtubi  Germanici,  Bonn,  1822;  5piraeva  ^alicifolia,  chamaedrifolia,  wlmifolia, 
media  Schmidt,  oblongifolia,  incana. 

Pomdcece.  Tkfespilus  germanica,  Amelcinchier  vulgaris  ;  Pyrus  nivalis,  bol- 
wylleriana,  ChamasmespiluSj^alviaefolia;  Cydonia  vulgaris,  C'ratasvgus  monogyna. 

Tamarwcinece.     Tamarix  gallica,  germanica. 

Awygddlets.     Cerasus  Mahdleb,  C'hamascerasus. 

Philadelph&s.     Philadelphus  coronurius. 

GrossuldccfC.     Grossularia  Uxva  crispa. 

C,aprifolidcc(B.  Lonicera  nigra,  alpigena,  caerulea,  Xylosteum ;  <Sambucus 
racemosa. 

Cornece.     CVSrnus  mas. 

Composites.     ^Telichrysum  5tcevchas. 

JLricdcetf.  Erica  herbacea,  jLedum  palustre,  Andromeda  calyculiita ; 
Rhododendron  Chamaecistus,  ferrugineum,  hirsutum. 

OleacccB.     Syringa  vulgaris,  Josikaeva. 

Labidtae.     //yssopus  officinalis,  Teiicnum  montanum. 

^hymelcE'a;.     /daphne  Cneorum. 

T&lcedgnece.     .Elaeagnus  angustifolia. 

~Eiiphorbiacese.     Euphorbia  sylvatica,  J5uxus  sempervirens. 

Urticece.     Morns  alba. 

~(Jlmdce<c.      Ulmus  eff lisa. 

Cupulifercz.  *  6'astanea  vesca,  Corylus  tubulosa ;  Quercus  austriaca, 
pubescens. 

Betulinecc.  j^etula  pendula,  pubescens,  fruticosa,  humilis  Schranlc;  ^4'lnus 
glutinosa  var.  //uercifolia,  incana,  ?  incana  var.  minor  viridis,  ovata,  carpathica. 

Salicinete.  5'alix  Ammanidna,  holosericea,  Hopper/v?/rt,  ,JacquinmW,hastata, 
bigemmis,  fissa,  retiisa,  lanata,  depressa,  polyandra  Weigel,  Meyer/«W, 
mollissima,  prae'cox,  riparia,  ^crpyllifolia,  silesiaca,  spathulata,  Starkea?za, 
uliginosa,  undulata,  Weigelm««. 

ConifercB.  Pinus  pumilio,  nigricans  ;  ,/f  bies  excelsa,  Pfcea;  Z/arix  europaera, 
Juniperus  6Yabina. 

(lermany  may  be  fairly  considered  as  possessing  the  ligneous  flora  of  Britain 
in  addition  to  her  own,  though,  perhaps,  there  may  be  a  few  obscure  species  as 
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exceptions.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  ligneous  flora  of  the  British 
Isles,  added  to  the  species  above  enumerated,  will  give  to  Germany  a  flora  of 
upwards  of  360  species  of  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  Germany,  subsequently  to 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  to  that  of  the  foundation  of  religious  corpora- 
tions, appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  establishment  of  botanic  gardens. 
The  first  tree  of  note,  of  the  introduction  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  the 
horsechestnut,  which,  according  to  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Invent.,  #<?.),  was 
brought  to  Vienna  by  the  botanist  Clusius,  somewhere  about  1576.  In  Clu- 
sius's  Rariorum  Plant arniu,  &c.,  published  in  1601,  he  states  that  in  1581  the 
horsechestnut  was  considered  as  a  botanical  rarity,  but  that  in  1588  there  was 
a  tree  at  Vienna  which  had  been  brought  there  twelve  years  before,  but  which 
had  not  then  produced  bloom.  M.  Bon  de  Saint-Hilaire  (Memoirc  sur  les 
]\[nrrons  delude),  however,  says  that  the  horsechestnut  passed  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Thibet  to  England  in  1550,  and  thence  to  Vienna  in  1588.  The  first 
plant  of  Robin/a  Pseud-Jcacia  was  brought  to  Vienna  in  1696;  and  the  remains 
of  it  are  still  living  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  formerly  occupied  by  Count 
Fries  in  the  Place  Joseph,  and  now  belonging  to  Baron  Sina.  The  ground 
on  which  this  tree  stands  was  formerly  part  of  the  garden  of  a  convent  of 
nuns,  founded  by  the  widow  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  whose  high-steward 
was  the  celebrated  Augerius,  Baron  de  Burbeck,  the  friend  of  Clusius.  The 
oldest  foreign  trees  in  Austria  are  at  Schonbrunn,  and  consist  chiefly  of  tulip 
trees,  platanus,  acers,  juglans,  robinias,  and  cratsegus,  planted  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  or  earlier.  There  is  a  more  complete  collection, 
though  not  quite  so  old,  in  the  grounds  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  at  Eisgrub, 
near  Nikolsburg.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  this  nobleman  sent 
M.  van  der  Schott,  a  German,  to  North  America;  who  collected  there  an 
immense  quantity  of  seeds,  which  were  sown  on  the  prince's  estates  in  Austria, 
Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  and  now  form  immense  forests. 

One  of  the  oldest  exotic  trees  in  Germany  is  a  T^huja  occidentalis,  near  the 
old  castle  of  Heidelberg,  a  drawing  of  which  has  been  sent  us  by  M.  Ritter  of 
Pesth,  and  which  must  have  been  planted  when  the  grounds  round  the  castle 
were  laying  out  by  Solomon  Caus,  as  it  bears  a  ticket  stating  that  it  was 
placed  there  in  1618.  Caus  began  to  plant  the  castle  garden  in  1615.  (Metz- 
ger's  Castle  of  Heidelberg,  p.  60.)  This  venerable  tree  is  at  present  about 
30ft.  high,  with  a  naked  trunk  leaning  to  one  side,  and  a  very  few  branches 
at  top.  In  the  gardens  of  this  castle  there  are  two  large  yew  trees,  which 
were  planted  in  1650,  and  some  cornelian  cherry  trees  (Cornus  mas),  which 
were  brought  from  Neuburg  on  the  Danube  in  1769.  There  are  also  some 
very  old  lime  trees.  The  Margraves  of  Baden  have  from  the  earliest  ages 
been  much  attached  to  planting  and  gardening.  In  the  grounds  of  the  ancient 
grand-ducal  palace  of  Durlach  near  Carlsruhe,  which  was  the  residence  of  this 
family  for  many  centuries,  and  a  part  of  the  palace  walls  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  there  is  an  ash  140  ft.  high, 
and  19  ft.  in  circumference  at  one  foot  from  the  ground.  A  board  fixed  to 
the  trunk  states  that  it  was  300  years  old  in  1802.  As  the  ash  is  not  indi- 
genous in  the  neighbourhood,  this  ash  is,  probably,  the  oldest  planted  tree  in 
Germany.  At  Durlach,  also,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  avenue  of  chestnuts  : 
the  trunks  are  hollow,  but  some  of  them  are  120  ft.  high  and  15  ft.  in  circum- 
ference :  they  are  thought  to  have  been  planted  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  road  from  Durlach  to  Carlsruhe  is  through  an  avenue  of  Lom- 
bardy  poplars,  the  oldest  and  the  highest  in  Germany;  none  of  the  trees  are 
under  90ft.  high,  and  many  of  them  are  above  120ft.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
can  be  more  sublime.  The  worthy  old  Margrave  Charles,  the  first  Grand- 
Duke  of  Baden,  who  died  about  1805,  and  one  of  his  sons  yet  alive,  the 
Margrave  William  of  Baden,  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  zealous  pro- 
moters of  the  planting  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs ;  in  proof  of  which,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  parks  at  Carlsruhe,  Schwetzingen,  Mannheim,  and  Baden 
Baden. 
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By  looking  into  the  various  catalogues  of  the  German  botanic  gardens,  and 
particularly  into  those  of  Giessen,  founded  in  1605,  and  of  Altorf,  Nurem- 
berg, Rientel,  and  upwards  of  twenty  others,  founded  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century  and  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  dates  of 
the  introduction  into  Germany  of  a  number  of  trees  and  shurbs  may  be  found 
by  the  curious.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  work,  if  we  com- 
mence with  the  introduction  of  American  trees  and  shrubs  into  Germany, 
which  took  place  shortly  after  their  introduction  on  a  large  scale  into  France; 
the  Argyll  of  Germany  being  Prince  Lichtensteinof  Eisgrub;  and  the  DuHamel 
of  that  country  being  Baron  Otto  von  Miinchausen  of  Schwobbache,  near 
Pyrmont,  in  Westphalia,  now  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  This 
gentleman  was  the  author  of  a  work  which  obtained  great  celebrity  in  Germany 
in  his  time,  entitled  Dcr  Hausvater  (the  Father  of  a  Family).  This  book,  which 
was  printed  in  1765,  may  be  compared  to  the  British  encylopaedias  of 
domestic  economy,  except  that  in  it  agriculture,  gardening,  and  rural  affairs 
bear  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  housewifery  and  cookery ;  it  contains  a 
descriptive  list  of  new  and  desirable  trees  and  shrubs,  with  directions  for 
their  culture,  and  for  their  disposition  in  lines;  arguing  against  clipping  them 
into  geometrical  figures,  as  was  then  the  mode.  We  are  assured  (see  Card. 
Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.)  that  it  was  the  reading  of  this  work,  and  especially  the 
arguments  which  it  contained  in  favour  of  a  more  natural  mode  of  disposing 
and  managing  trees  and  shrubs  in  gardens,  that  gave  the  Empress  Catharine 
a  taste  for  English  gardening ;  and  that  it  was  thus  the  means  of  introducing 
that  taste  into  Russia.  As  Hanover  was  at  this  time  closely  connected  with 
England,  by  being  under  the  government  of  the  same  monarch,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  trees  planted  at  Schwobbache  would  be  procured  from 
the  nurseries  of  this  country.  Contemporary  planters  were,  in  the  Hano- 
verian dominions,  Count  Veltheim  of  Harbcke,  and  Hinuber  of  Marienwerder 
near  Hanover :  also  the  Duke  of  Dessau,  at  Worlitz,  near  Dessau,  in  Anhult ; 
the  Elector  of  Hesse,  at  Wilhelmshoe,  near  Cassel ;  Prince  Lichtenstein,  on 
his  various  estates  in  the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
at  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna.  Besides  these  princes,  and  Margraves  of  Baden, 
already  mentioned,  the  following  princes  of  Germany  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  planting  foreign  trees  :  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  present  King  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  IV. ;  the  late  King  of  Saxony,  Frederick  Au- 
gustus IV. ;  the  late  King  of  Wurtemberg,  Frederick  William ;  the  late 
Grand-Duke  of  Weimar;  the  late  Duke  Ernest  of  Sax  e-Coburg-Gotha ;  Prince 
Prinus  of  Dahlberg;  the  Grand-Duke  of  Frankfort;  and  the  late  Duchess  of 
Courland,  at  Loebichan  in  Saxony.  We  have  received  Return  Papers  from  all 
these  places,  from  which  we  find  that  some  of  the  foreign  trees  first  planted  in 
them  still  exist.  Schwobbache  is  in  the  possession  of  the  grandson  of  the 
author  of  Dcr  Hausvater y  and  contains  a  number  of  very  interesting  trees. 
Among  these  are,  a  tulip  tree,  near  a  pond,  120  years  planted,  which  is  80ft. 
high ;  Nyssa  aqmitica,  60  years  planted,  which  forms  a  magnificent  tree  40  ft. 
high,  with  a  wide-spreading  head  and  branches  drooping  to  the  ground  :  it  is 
in  a  low  moist  situation,  and  its  roots,  which  extend  to  a  great  distance,  send 
up  innumerable  suckers ;  in  the  autumn  the  leaves,  before  dropping  off,  be- 
come as  red  as  blood.  The  finest  tree  of  this  kind  in  England  is  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  grounds  at  Strathfieldsaye  ;  it  is  30  ft.  high,  and,  being 
rather  in  a  moist  situation,  will  probably  one  day  rival  the  tree  at  Schwob- 
bache, which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  finest  specimen  of  Nyssa  in  Europe. 
C'orylus  arborescens  (?  C.  Cblurna),  at  Schwobbache,  100  years  planted, 
forms  a  regular-headed  tree,  with  a  straight  clean  trunk  2ft.  in  diameter. 
A*cer  eriocarpum,  saccharinum,  and  O'palus,  have  been  80  years  planted,  and 
are  noble  trees ;  JE'sculus  Pavwz  and  flava  are  stately  trees,  and  flower  freely ; 
Robinia  Pseud-acacia,  120  years  planted,  is  a  large  and  most  picturesque 
tree;  t7'lmus  americana,  120  years  planted,  and  Juglans  cinerea  and  nigra, 
80  years  planted,  are  noble  trees.  There  are  specimens  of  C'astanea  vesca, 
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120  years  planted;  and  of  Platanus  orientalis,  100  years  planted.  Pinus  £trubus, 
80  years  planted,  is  100  ft.  high.  Many  of  the  old  trees  are  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay, but  the  present  baron  still  keeps  up  the  collection  by  planting  young 
ones;  and  he  adds  continually  to  the  species,  appearing  to  be  as  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  gardening  generally,  as  his  grandfather. 
At  Harbcke,  Count  Veltheim's,  there  are  many  old  foreign  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  a  very  full  collection  of  young  ones. 

At  Worlitz  there  is  what  is  generally  considered  the  fullest  collection  of 
old  specimens  of  American  trees  in  Germany;  and  there  they  thrive  re- 
markably well  on  a  loamy  soil,  in  a  situation  damp  but  not  very  wet.  Many 
of  these  trees  produce  seeds,  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  German}'. 
These  trees,  we  are  informed  by  M.  Schoch,  the  Duke  of  Dessau's  garden 
director  (and  the  son  of  the  director  of  the  same  name  who  laid  out 
and  planted  the  garden),  were  raised  on  the  spot,  from  seeds  brought  from 
England  by  the  Duke  Leopold  Frederick  Francis,  who  formed  the  garden 
between  the  years  17GO  and  1770.  A  minute  and  accurate  account  of  all  the 
trees  in  the  garden  has  been  kindly  sent  us  by  M.  Schoch,  with  remarks  on 
their  different  degrees  of  hardiness,  which  are  very  interesting.  It  appears 
that  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  common  laurel,  the  Portugal  laurel,  and  even 
the  spurge  laurel,  require  protection  during  every  winter;  and  that  the  Thuja 
orientalis,  the  different  varieties  of  common  tree  box,  the  Oata3vgus  Pyracan- 
tha,  the  common  holly,  the  /f  cer  creticum,  the  Negundo,  the  SE'sculus  Pavia 
and  flava,  the  Ai/unius  glandulosa,  the  /Imygdalus  communis,  the  feltis  Tour- 
nefortw,  the  Cercis  Siliquastrum  and  canadensis,  the  Taxodium  distichum, 
the  Cytisus  Laburnum,  the  Castanea  vesca,  the  tulip  tree,  the  -Morus  alba  and 
nigra,  the  BroussonetoVz,  the"  Platanus  orientalis,  the  Caragana  arborescens, 
the  Robin/a  inermis  and  viscosa,  the  Sophora  japonica,  and  the  .Salix  babylo- 
nica,  are  all  killed  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  the  cold  is  from 
20°  to  25°  of  Reaumur,  but  that  they  spring  up  again  the  following  year  from 
the  root.  Of  this  list,  those  which  suffer  the  least  are,  the  holly,  the  box,  the 
laburnum,  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  Robim'a  inermis.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  25°  Reaumur,  which  is  exactly  25°  below  0  Fahrenheit,  is  a  degree  of 
cold  never  experienced  in  any  part  of  either  Britain  or  Ireland,  though 
Worlitz  is  about  half  a  degree  south  of  London,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland  is 
farther  north  than  any  part  of  Germany.  Worlitz  has  been  described  and 
praised  by  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  and,  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  very  first  places  in  Germany.  A  description,  at  length,  of 
these  gardens,  translated  from  an  account  of  them  published  by  the  present  di- 
rector, Schoch,  will  be  found  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  edit.  1835, 
p.  188.;  and  a  particular  account  of  the  more  remarkable  trees  that  they  con- 
tain is  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Prussian  Horticultural  Society ,  vols.  iv. 
and  v. 

At  Schonbrunn,  which  was  planted  soon  after  Schwobbache,  there  are  se- 
veral fine  specimens  of  trees,  and  in  particular  a  Salisbiina,  between  50  ft.  and 
60  ft.  high,  which  was  received  from  Loddiges*  Nursery,  and  planted  there 
in  1781  (Jacquin  Uebcr  den  Ginkgo,  p.  3.);  a  Sophora  japonica,  between 
80  ft.  and  90  ft.  high  ;  Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  between  70  ft.  and  80  ft. 
high;  yfcer  striatum,  between  30  ft.  and  40ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in 
diameter ;  y7^'sculus  Hippocastanum,  between  90  ft.  and  100  ft.  high ; 
JE.  Pav/a  and  JR.  flava,  between  30ft.  and  40ft.  high;  Kolreuteri/7,  GO  ft. 
high  ;  Robin/fl  Pseud-acacia,  60ft.  high  ;  GledftscluVz  triacanthos,  70  ft.  high  ; 
7'Yaxinus  /entiscifolia  and  O'rnus  europa3va,  about  40ft.  high;  Catulpa,  be- 
tween 30ft.  and  40ft.  high;  Juglans  regia,  between  60ft.  and  70ft.  high; 
Populus  dilatata,  upwards  of  90ft.  high;  Platanus  orientalis,  between  70  ft. 
and  80ft.  high;  yfbies  exce'lsa,  90ft.  high;  I/arix  europae'a,  60ft.  high. 
The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Z/aurus  nobilis,  the  v4'rbutus,  the  JDiospyros,  the 
Photinia,  the  Aristoteh'ff,  and  some  other  trees,  do  not  stand  the  open  air  at 
Vienna ;  and  some  of  the  magnolias,  the  C'ercis,  the  Hales/a,  the  Nyssa,  the 
fig,  and  several  others,  though  they  stand  out,  require  protection. 
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The  modern  collections  of  trees  in  Germany  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  work,  and  we  can  only,  therefore,  give  the  names  of  those  which 
we  have  been  informed  are  the  most  complete. 

In  Austria  there  is  an  excellent  collection  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden 
of  Vienna,  under  the  care  of  Baron  Jacquin,  chiefly  planted  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  a  part  much  older.  Here  the  macluras,  male  and  female, 
stand  in  the  open  air,  but  require  protection  during  winter.  The  salisburia 
here,  and  those  in  several  other  places  near  Vienna,  flower  annually  ;  but  they 
are  all  male  plants.  On  that  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Baron  Jacquin  has  hud 
the  female  grafted  with  scions  from  Geneva,  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered. 
Laxenburg  is  more  remarkable  for  native  trees  than  for  foreign  ones ;  but  there 
are  some  very  large  tulip  trees,  which  ripen  their  seeds  every  year,  and  some 
very  large  purple  beeches  and  weeping  willows.  There  is  there  an  Araucdna 
excelsa,  protected  during  winter  by  a  wooden  house,  which  has  attained  the 
height  of  30  ft.  in  six  or  seven  years.  Baron  Jacquin  assures  us  that  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  specimens  of  this  tree  that  can  be  " 
imagined.  In  the  park  there  are  many  fine  oaks  of  the  growth  of  several 
centuries  ;  and  a  very  comprehensive  general  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  from  ten  to  forty  years'  growth.  All  these  have  been  planted  by,  and  are 
now  under  the  care  of,  M.  Stephen  Rauch,  through  the  exertions  of  whose 
son,  M.  Charles  Rauch,  now  head  gardener  at  Rennweg,  we  have  received 
much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  section ;  while  another  son,  M. 
Francis  Rauch,  now  (1835)  in  London,  has  drawn  from  nature  the  greater 
part  of  the  botanical  specimens  by  which  this  work  is  illustrated.  In  Austria 
Proper  there  are  collections  at  Bruck  on  the  Leytha,  on  the  borders  of  Hun- 
gary; at  Dornbach,  Prince  Schwartzenberg ;  at  Hadersdorf,  Baron  Loudon  (a 
view  of  whose  mansion  we  have  given  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening, 
edit.  1835,  p.  136.  fig.  87.);  and  at  the  nurseries  of  Rosenthal,  and  Held  in 
Vienna.  On  Kopenzel  Berg,  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  from 
which  there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Europe,  there  is  a  tulip  tree 
60  years  planted,  which  has  an  immense  globular  spreading  head,  though  only 
45  ft.  high.  At  Bruck,  the  trees  have  been  chiefly  planted  within  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years ;  but  there  are  some  older  specimens  well  deserving  notice ;  such 
as  ./fcer  striatum,  18ft.  high  in  20  years;  Paliurus  australis,  18ft.  high  in 
30  years;  and  jFYaxinus  atrovirens,  18ft.  high  in  20  years.  At  Dornbach 
there  is  a  good  collection ;  but  very  few  trees  that  have  been  above  40  years 
planted.  At  Hadersdorf  we  observed,  in  1814,  some  fine  cypress  trees 
planted  round  the  tomb  of  the  great  Marshal  Loudon,  but  in  the  Return 
Paper  received  they  are  not  mentioned ;  there  is,  however,  a  good  collection, 
the  most  rapidly  growing  tree  of  which  appears  to  be  that  beautiful  species  of 
elm,  {7'lmus  effusa,  which,  in  20  years,  has  attained  the  height  of  36  ft.  in 
poor  sandy  soil.  The  Vienna  nurseries,  especially  that  of  Rosenthal,  contain 
good  collections  planted  within  the  last  20  years. 

There  are  collections  at  Eisenstadt,  and  other  residences,  in  Hungary,  and 
in  the  botanic  garden  at  Pesth.  In  Bohemia  there  are  collections  at  Toeplitz, 
Schonhoff,  and  other  places. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  foreign  and 
indigenous,  which  stand  the  winter  at  Vienna  without  protection  has  been 
furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Francis  Rauch  :  — 

TiypericinefE.    //ypericum  calycinum. 

\licinetB.     7vlex  ylquifolium. 

LcguminoscE.     Spartiumjunceum,  Cytisus  scoparius. 

Pomdcefs.     Crataexgus  Pyracantha  var.  fructu  luteo. 

Araliacece.     Hcdera  //elix  and  varieties. 

CaprifolidcecB.     Caprifolium  sempervirens. 

ULricdcetE.     Calliina  vulgaris. 

ThymelfB^ts.     Daphne  Laureola. 

ILupkorbiaceae.     JJuxus  sempervirens  and  varieties. 

Conifera:     Pinus    Bankswwa,    Cembra,    inops,   pumilio,    tftrobus,    rigida, 
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sylvestris,  TVda,  variabilis;  ^bies  alba,  balsamifera,  Picea,  canadensis ; 
Z,arix  europae'a,  microcarpa,  pendula  j  Cupressus  rtiyo'ides ;  Yluija  australis, 
cupressoides,  occidentals,  orientalis;  Junlperus  communis,  Oxycedrus, 
tfabina  and  var.,  virginiana;  Tax  us  baccata  and  van. 

SmUdcece.     TZuscus  aculeatus,  androgynus. 

In  Prussia  the  botanic  garden  at  Berlin  contains  a  very  full  collection,  all 
planted  within  the  last  20  years,  and  of  which  an  enumeration,  kindly  sent  us 
by  M.  Otto,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  541.  In  this 
garden  Magnolia  acuminata  is  from  20ft.  to  30ft.  high ;  and  several  species  or 
varieties  of  American  ash  trees,  such  as  F.  amer.  expansa,  F.  arner.  epiptera, 
F.  amer.  ,/uglandifolia,  and  several  American  oaks,  are  from  20  to  30  years 
old,  and  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high.  At  Sans  Souci  there  is  a  collection  which 
has  been  planted  from  10  to  50  years,  and  in  which  the  tulip  tree  and  the  horse- 
chestnut,  in  45  years,  have  attained  the  height  of  50  ft. ;  the  Magnolw  acu- 
minata, 12  years  planted,  is  only  of  the  height  of  6ft. ;  yf  cer  rubruin,  in  4-5 
years,  has  attained  the  height  of  38  ft. ;  and  Aildntiis  glandulosa,  in  30  years,  that 
of  20  ft.  At  the  Pfauen  Insel  there  is  a  good  collection,  from  40  to  50  years 
planted,  among  which  we  observe  Magnolia  acuminata,  8  years  planted, 
18ft.  high;  ^Neer  eriocarpum,  40  years  planted,  50  ft.  high;  Negundofraxini- 
folium,  40  years  planted,  40ft.  high;  Sophora  japonica,  9  years  planted,  12  ft. 
high ;  and  Platanus  orientalis,  42  years  planted,  and  55  ft.  high.  The  soil  of 
these  three  gardens  is  a  deep  sand.  Prince  Plickler  Muskau  has  a  collection 
at  Muskau  in  Silesia,  about  twenty  miles  from  Dresden ;  and,  according  to 
M.  Hofman  (Card.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.),  it  contains  some  fine  tulip  trees,  and 
beeches.  The  public  promenades  and  squares  at  Breslau  are  planted  with 
trees,  which  are  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  them  to  attain  their 
full  size. 

In  Bavaria  there  is  an  excellent  collection  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Munich, 
and  also  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Nymphenburg,  and  in  the  royal  nurseries. 
Considering  the  elevated  situation,  unfavourable  climate,  and  very  indifferent 
soil,  the  gardening  exertions  made  at  Munich,  and  the  success  attending  them, 
surpass  those  of  any  other  government  of  Germany.  Much  of  this  success  is 
owing  to  the  skill,  industry,  and  enthusiasm,  of  the  late  and  present  garden 
directors,  Charles  Sckell,<j  and  Charles  Louis  Sckell.  There  is  an  excellent 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  around  the  old  castle  of  Heidelberg,  and  some 
specimens  of  great  antiquity  there  have  been  already  mentioned,  (p.  147.) 

In  Saxony  there  is  a  collection  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Dresden,  planted 
since  1815.  There  is  here,  in  the  royal  gardens,  the  largest  standard  fig  tree 
in  Germany ;  it  is  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter  at  one  foot  from 
the  ground.  Every  year  it  bears  some  thousands  of  figs ;  but  it  requires  pro- 
tection by  a  boarded  house  during  winter.  In  the  royal  gardens  at  Pilnitz 
are  the  largest  and  oldest  camellias  in  Germany ;  they  form  bushes  about 
20  ft.  high,  the  stems  4  in.  or  5  in.  thick ;  and  they  are  protected  in  winter  by 
a  wooden  house,  in  the  roof  of  which  are  small  windows.  In  the  garden  of 
Lieutenant  Weber,  at  Dresden,  there  is  an  excellent  collection  of  foreign  hardy 
shrubs,  as  well  as  some  enormously  large  fig  trees,  which  are  known  to  be 
above  200  years  old.  The  beautiful  road  from  Worlitz  to  Dresden  is  bordered 
by  magnificent  oaks,  only  equalled  in  Germany  by  those  of  the  finest  parts  of 
the  Black  Forest. 

In  Hanover,  at  Gottingen,  there  is  an  excellent  collection  ander  the  care  of 
our  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent  M.  Fischer,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  zealous  garden  directors  in  Germany;  there  are,  also,  the  collections  at 
Schwobber,  and  the  other  places  already  noticed.  At  Herrenhausen  is  a  rich 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  planted  in  1834  by  M.  Wendland.  At  Haroke, 
near  Helmstadt,  there  is  a  very  interesting  garden  laid  out  in  different  scenes, 
which  are  called  Canada,  Virginia,  &c.,  from  the  native  countries  of  the 
trees  planted  in  them ;  thus  forming  a  kind  of  geographical  garden.  (See 
(Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  647.)  Among  these  trees  are  a  very  large  salisburia, 
and  many  large  Hriodendrons.  One  part  of  the  ground  is  laid  out  and 
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planted  with  Pinus  Cembra,  so  distributed  as  to  resemble  a  native  forest. 
Baron  Hake,  at  Ohr,  near  Hamelen,  on  the  river  Weser,  has  formed  part  of 
a  forest  on  a  hill  (Ohr  berg)  into  a  park,  in  which  some  American  trees  grow 
perfectly  well :  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  There  are,  also,  many  large  American 
trees  in  the  garden  of  Baron  Steinberg,  at  Bruggen,  on  the  road  from  I  Inn- 
over  to  Ernbeck.  At  Eldagsen,  a  small  village  about  four  miles  from  Han- 
over, there  are  many  large  trees,  which  were  planted  about  the  same  time  as 
those  at  Schwobber. 

In  Wurtemberg  there  are  good  collections  at  the  Palace  of  Rosenstein,  and 
in  the  royal  nurseries,  but  scarcely  any  evergreens.  The  Palace  of  Solitude 
(at  one  time  so  celebrated  for  its  gardens)  is  surrounded  by  a  natural  forest, 
which  extends  many  miles  in  every  direction ;  the  trees  are  chiefly  beech,  oak, 
and  the  trembling  poplar,  some  of  which  have  attained  a  great  size.  (See 
Encyc.  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  p.  158.  to  p.  169.) 

In  Baden,  at  Carlsruhe,  there  was  a  very  good  collection  under  the  care  of 
the  late  excellent  M.  Hartweg,  author  of  Hortus  Carlsruhanus  ;  this  collection 
is  still  in  existence  under  the  care  of  M.  Held,  and  has  since  received  occa- 
sional additions.  There  is  also  a  very  good  collection  in  the  celebrated  garden 
of  Schwezingen ;  which,  with  all  the  most  remarkable  gardens  of  Germany,  will 
be  found  described  at  length  in  the  last  edition  (1835)  of  our  Encyclopaedia 
of  Gardening,  At  Donaueschingen  (the  source  of  the  Danube)  there  is 
a  tolerable  collection,  and  some  specimens  of  abies,  populus,  and  lirioden- 
dron,  of  considerable  size.  In  the  Black  Forest,  which  surrounds  this  place, 
are  the  largest  oaks  and  silver  firs  in  Germany.  In  1828,  we  spent  an  entire 
day  examining  and  admiring  these  noble  trees,  many  of  which  we  estimated 
at  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  height.  All  the  trees  and  shrubs  enumerated  above 
as  enduring  the  open  air  at  Vienna,  without  protection  during  winter,  do  so  at 
Carlsruhe ;  with  the  following  additional  species,  which  have  been  pointed 
out  to  us  by  M.  Hartweg,  son  of  the  late  director  of  the  grand-ducal  gardens ; 
a  highly  educated  voung  gardener,  now  in  the  employment  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society. 

Leguminosce.     CTlex  europse^a,  nana. 

TamariscincfE.     Tamarix  gallica,  germanica. 

AraliacccE.     //edera  canariensis. 

\Lricdcc<e.  Daboe^cia  (Menziesia)  jooliifolia;  Andromeda  axillaris,  CatesbseV, 
speciosa  var.  pulverulenta ;  Gaultherza  procumbens ;  Kalm*'#  angustifolia, 
glauca,  latifolia;  Rhododendron  catawbiense,  caucasicum,  maximum,  p6nti- 
cum  and  varieties,  ferrugineum ;  /'tea  viiginica. 

Eignomaceae.     Bignom'a  capreolata. 

M.yricace(E.     Myrica  cerifera. 

Conifer (B.     C'edrus  Libani. 

T&mpetrece.     JS'mpetrum  nigrum,  Corema  album. 

In  Hesse  Cassel,  the  garden  of  Wilhelmshoe,  at  Cassel, contains  a  good  collec- 
tion, chiefly  planted  within  the  last  20  years ;  but  some  of  them  have  been 
planted  60  years.  From  the  particulars  with  which  we  have  been  obliged  by  the 
director  of  the  garden,  M.  Glaus,  we  find  that  the  tulip  tree  here,  60  years  planted, 
has  only  attained  the  height  of  20  ft. ;  and  the  ailantus,  60  years  planted,  is 
under  30  ft.  The  only  evergreens  of  which  we  have  had  returns  are,  the  com- 
mon pines  and  firs,  and  6'upressus  tfhyoides. 

In  Nassau,  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Botanic  Garden  at  Biebrich,  there  is  a  good 
collection,  distributed  thinly  all  round  the  margin  of  the  garden ;  and,  this 
garden  being  of  very  great  length  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  the  space 
afforded  to  each  tree  is  such  as  will  enable  it  to  attain  a  very  considerable 
size.  A  catalogue  of  this  garden,  accompanied  by  a  plan,  was  published  in 
1831.  We  may  remark  here  that  the  names  in  this  catalogue,  as  in  those  of 
most  German  catalogues  of  modern  date,  generally  correspond  with  the  names 
in  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Loddigcs;  the  reason  is,  that  the  collections 
which  have  been  formed  in  Germany,  during  the  last  50  years,  have,  for  the 
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most   part,  been  either  procured  direct  from    Hackney,  or  from   German 
nurserymen  who  have  purchased  their  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  there. 

In  the  dukedom  of  Mecklenburg,  Baron  Laffert  has  a  very  rich  collection 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  Spme  magnolias  grow  here  in  the  open  air  without 
any  kind  of  protection. 

In  Anhalt  there  are  few  collections  besides  that  of  \Vorlitx,  already  noticed 
(p.  149.)  ;  but  the  cemetery  at  Dessau,  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  contains 
a  number  of  good  foreign  trees. 

In  the  free  townships  there  is,  at  Frankfort,  a  considerable  collection  in  the 
public  garden  formed  on  the  ramparts  from  the  plan  of  M.  Zeyer,  and  planted 
by  M.  Rinz.  (See  Encyc*  of  Card. ,  edit*  1835,  P.  195.)  There  are,  also,  col- 
lections of  trees,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  tne  public  gardens  belonging 
to  the  other  free  towns.  On  the  ramparts  of  Bremen  there  is  an  excellent 
collection  of  poplars,  of  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  that  will  endure 
the  open  air  in  that  part  of  Germany,  of  the  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft. 
This  collection  was  made  with  great  case  by  the  late  Professor  Mertens. 

The  principal  nurserymen  in  Germany  are,  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburgh, 
who  have  an  excellent  collection  of  trees  in  their  grounds  at  Floetbeck ;  M. 
Hayen,  at  Erfurt;  M.  Schelhaus,  at  Cassel;  M.  Seidel,  at  Dresden;  M. 
Rosenthal,  and  M.  Held,  at  Vienna ;  M.  Mathieu,  at  Berlin ;  and  M.  Rinz, 
at  Frankfort. 

In  Germany,  as  in  France,  there  are  very  few  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
either  in  the  indigenous  or  introduced  flora,  as  compared  with  the  ligneous 
flora  of  Britain.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  requires  protection  all  over  Germany, 
except  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Hungary  and  Baden;  the  common  laurel,  the 
Portugal  laurel,  the  arbutus,  the  rhododendron,  the  kalmia,  the  laurustinus, 
the  furze,  and  even  the  Irish  ivy,  can  only  endure  the  winters  in  Germany  in 
very  favourable  situations. 

SECT.  IV.  Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Scandinavia,  including  Denmark,  Holstein,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Fin- 
land, Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands* 

FROM  the  northern  latitude  and  severe  climate  of  these  countries,  it  will  not 
be  expected  that  their  ligneous  flora,  either  indigenous  or  introduced,  can  at 
all  equal  that  of  Britain.  The  total  number  of  ligneous  species  enumerated 
by  Retzius,  in  his  Flora  Scandinavia,  edit.  1795,  amounts  to  133  species,  and 
of  that  number  there  appear  to  be  u  few,  enumerated  below,  which  are  not 
natives  of  Britain.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  A^cer  />latanoides, 
or  Norway  maple,  and  the  common  spruce  fir. 

Rosdcea.  Tfosa  Eglantcria,  cinnamomea,  fluvialis  Retzius;  Potentilla  fru- 
ticosaj  5piraeKa  salicifolia. 

PomacccE.     CVatae^gus  monogyna  Jacq. 

LeguminosfB.     6'enista  germanica,  Coronilla  E'merufl. 

Salicinece,    £alix  hermaphrodita,  hastata,  myrtilloides,  depressa,  lapponura. 

Accrinea.    A"cer  platano'ides. 

Cistinea.     Heli&nthemum  celandicum,  Fumana. 

Tamariscinete.     QTamarix  germanica. 

"Ericdcea.  Phyll6doce  texifolia  (Menziesw  caerulea);  Andr<5med0  tetra- 
gona,  Aypnoides,  calyculata;  Rhododendron  lapponicum ;  Z/edum  groenlan- 
dicum,  not  found  in  the  limits  of  Sweden. 

Caprifblidcece.     Lonicem  Xylosteum,  caerulea  5  Linnaev«  borealis. 

Conifera.  ^4vbies  excelsa;  Juniperus  communis  minor,  coramunis  arbo- 
rescens. 

On  looking  at  the  Flora  Danica,  Flora  Succia,  and  Flora  Lapponha,  we 
find  the  number  of  ligneous  species  gradually  diminish  as  we  advance  north- 
wards, till,  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  a  flora  of  which  has  been  given  by  W.  C. 
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Trevelyan,  Esq.,  the  total  number  of  ligneous  plants  consists  only  of  fifteen 
species,  which  are  all  under  the  height  of  3  ft.  They  are  as  follow  :  — 

HosdcecB.     jRosa. 

l&mpetrece.     .E'mpetrum  nigrum. 

'Ericdcete.     Erica  cinerea,  Calluna  vulgaris,  Chamaeledon  procumbens. 

\acciniece.     Faccinium  Fitis-Idaeva,  uliginosum,  and  Myrtillus. 

SalicinecB.     Salix  caprea,  johylicEefolia,  hastata,  lanata,  arctica,  and  herbacea. 

Contferce.    Juniperus  comrnunis. 

The  Faroe  Islands,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  resided  on  them  for  some  years, 
informs  us,  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  are  situated  between  61°  26'  and 
62°  25'  N.  lat,,  and  6°  17'  and  7°  43'  W.  long.  Only  seventeen  of  them  are 
inhabited.  Most  of  them  may  be  compared  to  the  summits  of  mountain  ridges, 
rising  out  of  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  ft.  There  is  usually  deep 
water  close  to  the  land,  which  often  rises  in  perpendicular  cliffs  to  a  height 
of  1200  ft.  and  1500  ft.,  and,  in  one  instance,  to  above  2000  ft.  The  climate 
is  generally  mild,  but  damp.  It  is  not  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature ; 
the  mean  of  mild  years  being  49°,  and  of  cool  years  42°.  The  highest  tem- 
perature during  four  years  was  72°,  and  the  lowest  18°.  The  only  corn 
cultivated  is  the  Scotch  bigg,  and  that  does  not  always  ripen.  In  the  peat 
bogs  occur  the  remains  of  birch  trees ;  but  these  do  not  now  grow  in  the 
islands,  having  probably  been  extirpated  by  being  used  as  fuel. 

A  general  view  of  the  arboricultural  flora  of  Sweden,  considered  geogra- 
phically and  geologically,  has  been  prepared  for  us  by  the  celebrated  botanist 
Dr.  Agardh,  formerly  professor  of  botany  at  Lund ;  and  we  have  received 
another  for  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula,  by  Professor  Schouw  of 
Copenhagen ;  but,  as  these  communications,  though  excellent  in  themselves, 
are  somewhat  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  work,  we  have  transferred  them 
to  the  pages  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  ;  contenting 
ourselves  here  with  some  abridged  extracts  from  them,  relative  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  trees  into  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

Foreign  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  introduced  into  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
chiefly  in  the  different  botanic  gardens,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  royal  resi- 
dences at  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  and  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  capitals,  and  of  the  other  large  towns.  There  are, 
however,  but  few  American  trees  or  shrubs  to  be  found  as  standards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  either  capital.  The  largest  indigenous  trees  in  Denmark 
are  beeches,  of  which  one,  in  the  park  of  Jiigersborg,  exceeds  100  ft.  in 
height.  The  white  poplar  also  grows  to  the  height  of  100  ft.,  and  the  oak  and 
Scotch  pine  attain  a  great  size.  At  Dronninggaard,  near  Copenhagen,  the 
tulip  tree,  in  40  years,  has  attained  the  height  "of  80ft.,  and  also  the  horse- 
chestnut,  The  RobimVz  Psetid-vlcacia,  at  the  same  place,  has,  in  40  years, 
attained  the  height  of  60  ft. ;  but  the  Gledltschz'a  triacanthos,  in  the  same 
period,  only  16ft.  0'rnus  europaeva  is  30ft.  high;  yfbies  Picea,  the  silver 
fir,  100 ft.;  and  A'bies  canadensis,  only  6ft.;  while  Pinus  Strobus  becomes  a 
considerable  tree.  At  the  royal  gardens  of  Rosenberg,  near  Copenhagen, 
there  is  an  excellent  collection,  planted  for  the  most  part  in  1831,  1832,  and 
1833,  a  list  of  which,  with  their  dimensions,  has  been  kindly  sent  us  by  the  royal 
gardener  there,  M.Jens  P.  Petersen.  On  looking  it  over  we  find  that  it  contains 
nearly  all  the  species  procurable  in  the  London  nurseries.  Among  the  hardy 
trees,  however,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  not  included,  nor  the  common 
laurel.  In  the  garden  of  Christianholme,  near  Lolland,  there  are  some  good 
trees,  the  dimensions  of  which  have  been  sent  us  by  the  curator,  M.  Gentz. 
Here  the  tulip  tree  and  the  ;f  cer  dasycarpum  are  40  ft.  high ;  the  robinia, 
36ft.;  the  gleditschia,  24ft.;  the  O'rnus  europae'a,  24ft.;  the  walnut,  30ft.; 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  80ft.;  the  purple  beech,  30  ft. ;  the  platanus,  80ft.; 
and  the  larch,  75  ft. 

In  Sweden,  according  to  Dr.  Agardh,  "  the  central  points  from  which  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs  have  spread  over  the  whole  country  are,  Lund,  Upsal, 
Stockholm,  and  Gottenburg.  Some  of  these  introduced  trees,  such  as  Larix 
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europae'a,  yE'sculus  Hippocastanum,  some  species  of  Pdpulus,  and  yf  cer 
Pseudo-Platanus,  thrive  here  as  well,  and  are  almost  as  common,  as  the 
indigenous  trees.  Of  fruit  trees,  all  that  are  cultivated  north  of  the  European 
alps  grow  in  Scania ;  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  grapes,  almonds,  chestnuts, 
walnuts,  and  mulberries  ( Mdrus  alba  and  nigra),  and  they  appear  to  suffer  very 
little  from  the  cold  :  even  figs  (Picus  Carica)  have  lived  through  some  winters. 
The  Japanese  shrubs  endure  the  climate  of  Lund  tolerably  well,  as  Kerria 
japonica,  and  Broussonet/a,  which  last  had  grown  to  the  size  of  a  large  tree, 
one  third  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Lund,  till  accidentally 
(and  not,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  severity  of  the  winter)  it  died  off.  But  very 
few  evergreens  endure  our  winters  ;  not  even  the  Aucuba  japonica,  or  the 
Portugal  or  the  common  laurel;  and  the  holly  with  great  difficulty.  The  few 
exotic  evergreens  that  we  do  possess  are,  l?uxus  sempervirens  and  var., 
Cratae^gus  Pyracantha,  Tinea  sp.,  and  the  Coniferse. 

"  Many  of  the  Swedish  noblemen  have  contributed  much  to  the  spreading  of 
foreign  trees  throughout  Scandinavia,  by  planting  them  on  their  estates ;  as,  for 
example,  His  Excellency  Count  Trolle  Wachtmeister,  His  Excellency  the 
Count  de  la  Gardie,  Baron  Gyllenkrook,  and  several  more,  in  Scania;  also, 
the  late  M.  Thouse,  in  West  Gotha ;  His  Excellency  Count  Trolle  Bronde,  in 
Upland ;  M.  Wares,  in  Warmeland ;  &c.  The  JT/6rus  alba  thrives  well,  even 
as  far  as  Upsal ;  and,  under  the  protection  of  our  adored  Crown  Princess 
Josephine,  there  is  a  large  plantation  of  it  at  Stockholm,  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  and  feeding  silkworms ;  and  the  silk  obtained  from  them  is  not 
only  abundant  in  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  it  is  excellent.  At  Stockholm 
there  are  several  patrons  of  arboriculture,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of 
foreign  trees.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  are,  the  Counsellor  de  Pontin, 
M.  Siefwerstrale,  and  M.  Rofenblad ;  the  latter  of  whom  has  the  richest  col- 
lection of  plants  that  can  be  found  in  any  private  garden  in  Scandinavia. 
There  are  two  public  plantations  of  foreign  trees  at  Stockholm ;  viz.  that  of 
the  Forest  Institute,  directed  by  M.  Strom,  and  that  of  the  Agricultural 
Academy ;  both  of  which  possess  a  great  number  of  foreign  trees. 

"  As  to  the  height  of  the  trees,  I  can  find  no  difference  between  those  in 
Scandinavia  and  those  in  Germany,  or  in  any  other  country  north  of  the 
European  alps.  The  beeches  and  oaks  are  as  well  grown  trees  with  us  as 
they  are  in  Germany.  The  sweet  chestnut  tree  and  the  Robinza  Pseud- 
Acacia  are  somewhat  smaller,  as  they  have  hitherto  never  attained  a  greater 
height  here  than  50ft.;  but  others,  as  the  aesculus,  the  foreign  tilias, 
populus,  the  foreign  pines,  juglans,  &c.,  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
Germany.  The  Platanus  occidentalis  attains  a  height  of  30  ft.  The  Platanus 
orientalis  does  not  stand  in  the  free  ground  in  our  garden.  The  tulip  tree 
is  perfectly  hardy.  We  have  not  yet  tried  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  open 
air ;  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this  at  some  future  time.  —  C.  Agardh, 
Lund,  Sept.  23.  1835." 

SECT.  V.     Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the 
Russian  Empire. 

THIS  immense  country,  extending  in  latitude  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  and  in  longitude  stretching  far  into  Asia,  exhibits  less  variety  of 
surface  than  might  be  expected  from  its  great  extent.  With  the  exception  of 
its  southern  and  Asiatic  provinces,  its  ligneous  flora  differs  little  from  that  of 
Germany  and  of  the  north  of  France ;  but  the  Crimea,  the  mountains  of  Cau- 
casus, the  Circassian  alps,  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea,  are 
rich  in  the  productions  of  warmer  climates,  and  include  as  indigenous  many  of 
the  more  important  trees  and  shrubs  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece,  besides 
a  great  number  peculiar  to  themselves.  On  this  account,  though  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  the  Russian  flora  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  the  number 
of  species  that  Russia  possesses  that  are  not  indigenous  in  Britain  is  con- 
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siderable,  as  "appears  from  the  following  enumeration,  taken  from  Pallas's 
Flora  Rossica,  published  in  1788. 

'Ranunculdce(B.     Jtragene  austriaca,  ochotensis. 
~Laurinct£.     Xaurus  nobilis. 
Berber!  deae.     Berberis  sibirica. 
Yhlladelphece.     Philadelphus  coronarius. 
GrossuJdcece.     Rlbes  americanum,  procumbens,  Diacantha. 
Grandtece.     Piinica  Granatum. 
JZl&dgnece.     jElaeagnus  angustifolia,  orientalis. 

Thymelafte.     Daphne  alpina  L.  (altaica  Pallas),  caucasica,  pontica. 
Rosacecs.     Rosa  alpina,  davurica,  caucasica,  parvifblia;  Spirae'a  chamaedri- 
folia,   ietulifolia,  trilobata,  dialictroides,   crenata,   alpina,  i-alicifolia,  altaica, 
^orbifolia. 

Poiudcea.  Pjrus  salicifolia,  praevcox,  baccata;  Cratae^gus  sanguinca,  mo- 
nogyna  rubra,  nigra,  Azarolus,  Pyracantha ;  jl/espilus  germanica. 

Awygddlcte.  y/mygdalus  nana,  coinmunis ;  Persica  vulgaris ;  yirmeniaca 
vulgaris,  sibirica ;  Cerasus  fhamaecerasus,  prostrata,  Mahdleb,  Laurocerasus  ; 
Prunus  caucasica. 

Legummbsce.  6'jtisus  austriacus,  hirsutus ;  Halimodendron  arge*nteum  ; 
Caragdna  Altagdna,  frutescens,  spinosa,  pyginae'a;  Colutea  cruenta,  Calophaca 
\volgarica. 

Vrticets.     Ficus  Carica. 

\llmdcc<E.     t/'lmus  laeNvis,  pumila  j  Celtis  australis. 
CupulifercB.     Quercus  Cerris. 

"BetuKneeB.    .Betula  davurica,  fruticosa;  ^'Inus  incana. 
Salirinece.     £alix  caspica,  monandra,  Gmelini,  serotina,  sibirica,  myrtilloides, 
«rbutifolia,  divaricata,  lapponum,  lanuginosa,  hastata,  rhamnifdlia,  oerberfiotia, 
retusa,  arctica ;  Populus  balsamifera. 
Platanece.     Platanus  orientalis. 
luglandccc.     Juglans  regia. 
Euphorbiacex.     .Buxus  sempervirens. 

~R.hdmnece.     Z?hamnus   alpinus,  diiuricus,   carpinifolius,  Erythroxylon,  Ery- 
throxylon  var.  j8,  ?  angustlssimns  Dec. ;  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  Paliurus  aculeatus. 
StaphyledcecB.     Staphylea  pinnata. 

Accrmece.     A^cer  ;;latan6ides,  Pseudo-Platanus,  tataricum. 
Vites.     Vhis  vinifera. 

Anacardidceee.     Pi.stacia  Tferebinthus,  .fthus  Coriaria,  Cotinus. 
Tamariscinece.     Tamarix  Pallas//,  germanica. 
Nitrariacea;.     Nitraria  Schobeiv',  sibirica. 

Ckenopodfts.  Salicornia,  4?  species ;  Anabasis  tatarica ;  Salsola,  7  species  j 
Suaeda  microphylla. 

'Ericdceee.  Ledum  palustre;  Andromeda  calyculata,  lycopodioides,  //yo- 
noides,  ericoides,  tetragona,  Bryanthus,  Stelleridna  ;  Phyllodoce  caerulea ;  Aza- 
lea pontica ;  Rhododendron  lapponicum,  ponticum,  chrysanthum,  caucasicum, 
dauricum,  camtschaticum. 

Vacciniece.     Faccfnium  ^/rctostaphylos. 

Caprifolidce<z.     Lonicera  tatarica,  Xylostcum,  alpigena,  caucasica,  altaica ; 
Fiburnum  dauricum,  orientale  j  ^ambuous  racemosa. 
Cornea.     Cornus  mas,  alba. 
Asclepiddesd.     Periploca  graevca. 
^Lbenacece.     JDiospyros  Lotus. 
lasminece.     Jasminum  fruticans,  officinale. 
Oledcea.     O'lea  europas'a. 
Soldnece.     Lycium  tataricum. 
Verbe?idce&.     Titex  ^'gnus-castus. 

Coniferee.  Pinus  Cembra  ;  yfbies  excelsa,  Picea  ;  Z/arix  europae^a,  C'upr^s- 
sus  sempervirens;  Juniperus  davurica,  lycia,  6'abina,  phoenicea;  .k'phedra 
^olygonoides. 

Smildcece.     Ruscus  hypophyllum. 
Corymbifcrce.     Pallhsm  Pteroc6ccus  L 
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The  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  are  as  follows  :  — 
Pin  us  sylvestris,  ^bies  excelsa,  J?etula  alba,  A'lnus  glutinosa,  Populus 
tremula,  different  Malices,  Juniperus  communis,  Sorbus  aucuparia,  6'erasus 
Padus,  7?hamnus  Frangula,  Tilia  europaeva,  Pyrus  ^Tfalus,  A^cer  campestre. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  Russia  may  date  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Catharine,  or  about  the  year  1768;  when,  from 
reading  Der  Hausvater,  that  empress  determined  on  having  the  gardens  at 
Tzarsco  Celo  laid  out  in  the  English  manner.  From  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  not  many  foreign  species  can  endure  the  winters,  either  there  or  any 
where  else,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburg  ;  nevertheless,  with  laudable 
ambition,  many  species  have  been  tried  at  all  the  imperial  residences.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  generally  used  for  planting  the  Petersburg  gardens  are  of  the 
following  genera  :  — 


.ilquifoliaceaE.    7Nex. 
Lfguminbsa.      Cytisus,    Cara- 

gdna,  Genfsta,  Spartium. 
JLosHcece.     Tfosa. 

$  PotentilletJB.    PotenUlla. 

\  Spir&ta:.     Spira'a. 

^fmygdalus. 


Pomhcete.     Crataj'gus,    J/espi- 

Jus,  Pyrus. 
Aralidcea:.    Hedera. 
Caprifolidcece.    Sambftcus,  Lo- 

nfcera,  Fibdrnum. 
Cdrnete.     Cdrnus. 
Qleacete.    Syrlnga. 


Sol&nete.    Lfcmm. 
YMedgnece.    //ippnphae. 
Eup/iorb&cex.    Buxus. 
Cupuliferce.     Fagua. 
Amenthcece.     Corylus. 
Taxacece.     5T&xus. 
Coniferte.  ",Pinus.j 


The  Pinus  sylvestris  and  the  ^4vbies  excelsa  attain  a  considerable  size  in 
the  elevated  light  soil  at  a  few  miles'  distance  from  St.  Petersburg ;  though 
in  the  bog  by  which  that  city  is  surrounded  their  size  is  but  small.  In  the 
Taurida  Palace  gardens,  in  the  city,  the  U'lmus  campestris  has  attained  the 
height  of  49  ft. ;  the  Cerasus  Padus,  and  the  *Sorbus  aucuparia,  of  21  ft. ;  the 
.Fraxinus  excelsior,  of  35  ft. ;  the  Salix  fragilis,  49  ft. ;  the  J'lnus  glutinosa, 
56  ft. ;  the  .Z?etula  alba,  68  ft. ;  the  Zarix  europaeX  63  ft. ;  and,  what  appears 
to  us  remarkable,  the  (^ue'rcus  rubra,  also  63  ft.  In  the  summer  gardens  of 
St.  Petersburg,  planted  during  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  there  is  a  lime 
tree  79ft.  high;  and  a  common  elm  and  Norway  maple,  each  70ft.  high. 

On  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  opposite  the  village  of  Strelna,  the 
small  island  of  Sosnovy  Rosha  is  entirely  occupied  with  tall  Scotch  pines, 
from  3ft.  to  5ft.  apart;  among  which,  one  has  attained  the  height  of  77ft., 
and  another  of  65  ft.  In  the  imperial  garden  at  Strelna  is  a  common  Eng- 
lish elm,  60  ft.  high,  the  branches  of  which  cover  a  space  of  56  ft.  The 
measurements  of  a  number  of  trees,  grown  on  the  estate  of  Madame  Con- 
stantinoff,  at  Rudets,  near  St.  Petersburg,  have  been  sent  us  by  one  of 
the  imperial  gardeners,  with  the  following  introductory  remarks:  —  "The 
woods  consist  principally  of  pines  and  firs;  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  long  moss  (/fypnum);  tne  surface  stratum  is  black  earth,  6  in.  deep ; 
below  this  a  stratum,  4  in.  deep,  of  sand  mixed  with  earth  ;  and  under  this 
is  clay.  The  greater  number  of  the  trees  consists  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  ^vbies 
excelsa,  and  .Z?etula.  The  pines  grow  with  clean  straight  stems,  of  from 
50  ft.  to  70  ft.  high,  to  where  the  branches  commence,  which  extend  from 
14  ft.  to  20  ft.  more,  making  the  whole  height  of  the  tree  nearly  100  ft.  No 
care  is  taken  of  the  woods ;  the  young  trees  spring  from  self-so'wn  seed ;  and 
the  strong  plants  are  suffered  to  overshadow  and  destroy  the  weak  ones,  till 
the  former  at  last  become  large  trees.  Where  the  Pinus  sylvestris  grows 
singly,  and  has  plenty  of  space  to  spread  its  branches,  the  lower  arms  are  not 
rubbed  off' or  killed  when  young,  as  they  are  where  the  tree  grows  in  a  thick 
wood,  but  they  form  immense  limbs ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  becomes  full  of  large  knots,  and,  though  it  is  more  in  diameter, 
it  is  less  in  height ;  the  timber,  of  course,  being  of  little  use  but  as  fuel." 
Some  of  the  largest  specimens  of  Pinus  sylvestris  in  these  woods,  supposed  of 
213  years'  growth,  measured  in  height  99  ft.  and  85  ft. ;  others,  65  years  old, 
78  ft.  and  64ft. ;  one,  supposed  to  be  108  years  old,  106  ft.;  one,  95  years 
old,  85  ft.;  120  years  old,  99ft.;  232  years  old,  113ft.;  this  last  tree  had  a 
trunk  31  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground ;  the  diameters  of  the  others 
varied  from  26  in.  to  12  in.,  8 in.,  and  even  7  in.  .fletula  alba,  in  the  same  wood, 
at  40  years  old,  was  71  ft.  high;  at  85  years,  85ft. ;  and  at  75  years,  70ft.  and 
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64ft.  The  .4'lnus  glutinosa,  at  44  years,  was  67ft.  in  height.  A  Populus 
tremula,  of  78  years'  growth,  was  74  ft.;  and  one  of  90  years'  growth  was 
71ft.;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  being  in  the  latter  case  14  in.,  and  in  the 
former  12  in.  It  may  be  observed  of  all  these  trees,  that  they  have  stood 
very  close  together,  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  generally  very  small 
in' comparison  with  its  height. 

The  following  trees  and  shrubs  are  found  to  stand  the  open  air  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow.  By  comparing  this  list  with  that  given  above  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  which  will  stand  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Petersburg,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  ascertain  what  are  the  very  hardiest 
trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates,  and  of  high  latitudes. 


Tiliacetc.  Tflia  europze'a.  "  Tilia  europae'a 
probably  means  T.  parvifblia,  which  appears 
the  most  northern  species  or  variety  of  JYlia. 
The  Flora  Mosquensis  gives  T.  parvifblia  '  in 
sylvis,  nemoribusque; '  T.  grandifblia,  only '  ad 
pagos,  in  hortis ; '  while  T.  europae'a  is  not 
named  at  all.—  H.  C.  Watson.  Feb.  6.  1836." 

Acerinece.    A'cei  Pseudo-Pl&tanus. 

Hippocastdnea:.    -<2?'sculus  Hippocastanum. 

Celastrinete.  .Euonymus  europae^us  and  verru- 
cbsus. 

"RhdmnecE.  .Rhamnus  catharticus  and  Fran- 
gula. 

Leguminosce.  C^tisus  iabfirnum,  capitatus, 
ruthenicus,  sessilifblius,  nfgricans  ;  Caragana 
frutescens,  acutiftlia  [?],  obtusifblia  [?],  spi. 
nbsa. 

Amygddleee.  ^m^gdalus  nana  ;  Prunus  domes- 
tica,  spinbsa ;  Cerasusdur&cina,  avium,  Padus. 

Pomdceee.  Sorbus  aucuparia,  domestica,  ^ria; 
Cratajxgus  Oxyacantha,  tomentbsa,  grandi- 
flbra  lucida,  coccinea  ovalifblia,  monogyna ; 


Cotoneaster   vulgaris ;    Pyrus    melanocarpa, 
commtinis,  3/alus,  haccata,  prunifblia,  ovalis. 

Caprifoliacece.  Cornus  alba,  sangufnea,  serfcea ; 
Sambdcus  racembsa,  nlgra ;  ribtirnum  O'pu. 
lus,  rbsea,  Lantana. 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  felba,  tomentbsa. 
.    /fipp6phae  Rhamnoides,  £lffiagnus 
songarica. 

\]lm&ce<z.     t/T/lmus  eff&sa,  campestris,  sativa. 

Salictnea;.  Salix  babylonica,  and  almost  all  the 
other  species;  all  the  species  of  poplar  except 
dilatata. 

~Betuline<e.  -4'lnus  incuna,  glutinbsa ;  J?i.'tula 
alba,  nana,  nigra. 

Cupuliferae.  Corylus  ^vellana,  corntta ;  Quer- 
cus  ^bbur.  "Both  the  British  oaks  (Q.  llbhur 
and  sessiliflbra)  are  included  in  the  Flora 
Mosquensis.  —  H.  C.  Watson.  Feb.  6.  1836." 

Contferee.  Junfperus  .S'abltia,  Thtija  occiden- 
talis  ;  Plnus  sylvestris,  Cdmbra,  Strbbus,  mon- 
tana  ;  /Tbies  excelsa,  alba,  Pfchta,  canadensis, 
nlgra,  rilbra,  balsamifera;  iarix  commiinis. 


Deleuze  mentions  Dimidow  as  having  the  richest  botanic  garden  in  Russia, 
and  as  having  sent  to  the  Paris  garden  many  fine  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
Siberia.  Among  these  were,  Caragana  Altagdna,  C.  pygmae^a,  and  Halimo- 
dendron  argenteum.  The  catalogue  of  Dimidow's  collection  was  published 
in  1786,  soon  after  which  the  proprietor  died,  and  the  collection  was  dis- 
persed. The  richest  collection  in  1814  was  that  at  Gorinki,  which  suffered 
greatly  when  the  French  were  in  possession  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
has  since  been  destroyed  or  neglected.  The  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moscow,  though  they  do  not  contain  a  great  number  of  ligneous  species,  are 
not  without  some  of  very  considerable  size  ;  more  especially  the  common  or 
Scotch  pine,  the  birch,  the  white  poplar,  the  ash,  the  common  elm,  and  the 
white  willow.  This  last  tree,  in  the  south  of  Russia,  is  planted  in  straight 
lines  of  apparently  interminable  lengths,  to  indicate  the  road  across  those 
immense  steppes,  over  which  a  traveller  may  proceed  a  whole  day  without 
seing  any  other  trace  of  civilisation  than  these  trees  and  the  post  stations. 
At  least  we  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  1814.  M.  Fintelman,  one  of  the 
imperial  gardeners  at  Moscow,  visited  Britain  during  the  summer  of  1835, 
with  a  view  to  add  to  the  collection  under  his  care ;  and  he  informed  us 
that  the  proprietors  of  gardens  in  his  neighbourhood  are  most  assiduous  in 
the  improvement  of  their  grounds,  and  are  most  anxious  to  plant  in  them 
every  tree  and  shrub  that  they  think  at  all  likely  to  endure  the  climate. 

Warsaw,  being  three  degrees  further  south  than  Moscow,  enjoys  a  climate 
better  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  a  con- 
siderable collection  was  introduced  into  the  botanic  garden  there  soon  after  the 
general  peace.  On  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  this  garden,  published  by 
M.  Schubert  in  1824,  we  find  that  the  greater  number  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  stand  the  open  air  in  Berlin  also  do  so  at  Warsaw;  but  that  the  Por- 
tugal laurel,  the  common  laurel,  the  laurustinus,  the  rhododendron,  the  tree 
box,  the  furze,  and  the  broom,  are  not  hardy;  and  that  the  ivy  and  the  common 
holly  require  protection  during  severe  winters.  Magnol/a  tripetala  and  acu- 
minata  stand  against  a  wall,  with  protection,  as  does  also  the  tulip  tree. 
Cratoe'gus  punctata,  orientals,  Crus-galli,  pyrifolia,  coccinea,  cordata,  glandu- 
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losa,  nigra,  tanacetifolia,  Oxyacantha,  melanocarpa,  and  jarunifolia,  are  all 
tolerably  hardy. 

Cracow  is  upwards  of  two  degrees  farther  south  than  Warsaw ;  and  it  is 
not  much  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  since  the  Vistula  passes  through 
both  cities,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  waterfall  on  that  river  between 
Cracow  and  its  mouth  at  Dantzic.  The  greatest  cold  of  the  ordinary  winters 
at  Cracow  is  from  13°  to  16°  Reaum.  (from  2°  above  zero,  to  4°  below  zero, 
Fahr.)  ;  and  the  snow  seldom  lasts  longer  than  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
At  Niedzwiedz,  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  Count  Wodzicki,  a  gentleman 
who  lias  never  been  out  of  Poland,  began,  in  the  year  1814,  to  plant  an 
arboretum ;  and  he  has  pursued  his  plan  with  such  energy,  that  in  1836  his 
collection  amounted  to  nearly  200  species  and  varieties,  exclusive  of  half- 
hardy  species,  which  he  keeps  in  conservatories,  or  against  walls.  An  account 
of  this  arboretum,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1833,  was  published  in  the  Annales 
de  Fromont,  torn.  v.  p.  177.;  and  a  translation  of  this  account,  with  some 
corrections  and  additions  sent  us  by  the  author,  will  be  found  in  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  vol.  xiv.,  for  1838.  Though  Count  Wodzicki,  as  he  informs 
us,  was  upwards  of  61  years  of  age  when  he  commenced  his  arboretum,  and 
consequently,  in  1836,  must  have  been  83  years  old,  his  passion  for  trees  was 
then  by  no  means  diminished.  He  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg,  M.  Soulange-Bodin  of  Paris,  and  various  com- 
mercial cultivators  and  amateurs ;  and  he  spares  no  expense  in  procuring 
every  new  ligneous  plant  that  is  likely  to  stand  the  open  air  at  Cracow.  A 
list  of  the  species  and  varieties  which  were  in  the  arboretum  at  Niedzwiedz 
in  September,  1836,  with  their  dimensions  and  the  year  in  which  each  was 
planted,  has  been  kindly  sent  us  by  the  count ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
growth  of  the  hardier  species,  in  that  climate,  is  as  rapid  as  it  is  in  the  climate 
of  London.  ^vcer  Pseudo-^Uitanus,  24  years  planted,  is  28  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  22  in.  in  diameter;  A.  jolatanoides,  of  the  same  age,  is  30  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  18  in.  in  diameter;  A.  rubrum,  20  years  planted,  is  34  ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  13  in.  in  diameter  ;  and  A.  eriocarpum,  of  the  same  age,  is  36  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter,  yfbies  riibra,  25  years  planted,  is  48  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  1 7  in.  in  diameter.  B dtula  alba  pendula,  24  years  planted,  is 
32  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter. 

In  the  Crimea,  many  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  introduced  into 
the  government  garden,  and  into  those  of  Count  Woronzow  and  some  other 
noblemen. 

The  introduction  of  these  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
In  the  first  period,  during  the  reign  of  Catharine,  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  the 
sweet  chestnut,  the  walnut,  the  fig  tree,  the  ZJiospyros  Zotus,  the  laurel,  the 
arbutus,  and  others,  were  planted  in  the  gardens  of  individuals,  in  great  part 
through  the  influence  of  Professor  Pallas.  The  second  period  commenced 
with  the  year  1811,  when  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  had  the  government  garden 
laid  out  at  Nikita,  and  placed  it  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Steven.  This 
garden  soon  became  celebrated  for  its  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  con- 
tains at  present,  among  other  trees,  some  fine  specimens  of  the  genus  Citrus 
in  the  open  air,  which  require  only  slight  protection  during  winter.  The  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora  also  stands  in  it  in  the  open  air,  and  flowers  every  vear.  The 
third  period  commences  with  the  settlement  of  Count  Woronzow  at  Alpuka. 
in  the  year  1823,  when  he  brought  with  him  an  English  gardener,  and  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Alpuka  is  finely  situated  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  it  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  it  was  admired  thirty-six  years  ago 
by  Prince  Potemkin,  who  caused  two  cypresses  to  be  planted  in  the  very 
situation  where  Count  Woronzow  is  now  building  a  house,  under  the  direction 
of  an  English  architect. 

The  winter  in  this  part  of  Russia  lasts  but  three  months,  so  that  oranges, 
and  other  trees  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  require  only  to  be  protected  by 
a  slight  roof  or  tent  of  boards,  covered  with  leaves  or  straw.  The  following 
species  grow  freely  in  the  open  air  :  — 
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Tlanunculdcete :  Clematis  ftfrida  fl.  pi.,  Pffibnm  Mo&tan.  Magnol&ceae :  Magnblia  grandifliSra. 
Winteraceee  :  Illfcium  floridanum.  Pittospbrete  :  Pittosporum  Toblra.  L.ineee  :  Llnum  trfgynum. 
CameUikae  :  Camellm  jap6nica ;  Thi-n  Boh&a,  vfridis.  Rutucece :  Corra?a  alba  Leeumi'ndsee  ' 
Edwards/a  microphylla.  Rosdcea? :  J?ubus  rosaefblius  fl.  pi.  Onagrdrite  :  Fuchsia  cocc/nea.  Sali- 
cdrftB:  Lagerstroe?  mia  fndica.  Myrtacete :  3/^rtus  commtmis,  Eugenia  australis,  Metrosideros 
lanceolata.  Passiflbrea  :  Passifibra  filamentbsa.  Cdcteee,  or  Opuntiacece  :  Cactus  Tiina.  Cavrffo- 
Udceee:  Lonfcera  japonica,  Viburnum  rug6sum.  Oledcetc  :  Ovlea  fragrans,  iigustrum  lacidum 
Jasmines :  Jasmlnum  revoltitum.  Kpocynea; :  Nkrium  Oleander.  Labidta  :  S&lvia  mexicana 
"V erbenacete  :  Ferb^na  triph^lla.  ~Laurinece  :  iaurus  foe  tens.  Arfstolochiete  :  ^4ristolochia  glauca 
CupuliferfE :  Quercus  Sdber,  Ballbta.  ~Myrlce&  :  Myrica  ^uercifblia.  Conifers  :  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata,  Cunninghams  lanceolata.  Asphodtlea;  :  Phormium  tenax.  Tulipaceae  :  Yticca  alo'ifolia 
gloribsa,  glauca.  falmce:  Cnamzevrops  hilmilis,  Phoenix  dactylffera. 

SECT.  VI.   Of  the   Indigenous   and    Forest    Trees    and    Shrubs    of 

Switzerland. 

SWITZERLAND,  from  its  range  of  latitude,  its  lofty  mountains,  and  its  hills  of 
every  degree  of  altitude,  of  every  variety  of  form,  and  of  many  different  kinds 
of  geological  structure,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  country  in  Europe  for 
the  botanist.  Here,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation,  we  have  the  plants  of 
the  arctic  circle  on  the  one  hand ;  while  the  latitude  of  the  southern  extremity, 
its  low  level,  and  proximity  to  the  sea,  joined  to  complete  shelter  from  the 
north-east  and  west,  are  quite  suitable  for  the  plants  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The 
indigenous  ligneous  flora  of  Switzerland,  therefore,  contains  many  species 
not  indigenous  to  Britain.  The  following  enumeration  is  taken  from  Suter's 
Flora  Helvetica,  edit.  1822;  and  Gaudin's  Flora  Helvetica,  7  vols.,  recently 
completed  :  — 

RanunculdcecE.     Clematis  Flammula,  ^4tragene  austriaca. 

*  QapparidecE.     *  Capparis  spinosa.  *  luaurinefB.     JLaurus  nobilis. 
HypericmecB.     JYypericum  Coris,  Richer/. 

Pkiladelphete.     Philadelphia  coronarius. 

GrossuldcecE.     Ribes  reclinatum.  *  Cdcfecs.     Opuntia  vulgaris. 

*  Grandtece.     Punica  Granatum.      Ihymelts'fB.   Daphne  alpina,  fneorum. 
Rosdcece.     Rosa.   Eglanteriay    cinnamomea,  montana,  provincialis   gallica, 

rugosa  glutinosa,  pumila,  pyrenaica,  alpina,  dumetorum,  rubrifolia,  spinulifolia, 
collina,  alba;  -Rubus  tomentosus,  glandulosus. 

Pomdcete.  Pyrus  bollwylleriana,  Chamaemespilus  ;  Cydonia  vulgaris,  Ame- 
Idnchier  vulgaris,  Cotoneaster  tomentosa,  Mespilus  germanica;  Crata3vgus 
intermedia,  monogyna,  *  Azardlus. 

A.mygddl€<£.     *  y4mygdalus  communis,  Cerasus  Mahdleb. 

LeguminosfS.  Genista  radiata,  sagittalis,  ovata,  decumbens,  germanica ; 
Ononis  Aratrix,  rotundifolia ;  folutea  arborescens,  Astragalus  aristatus  ;  Co- 
ronilla  E'merus,  glauca ;  Cytisus  alpinus,  Laburnum,  nigricans,  sessilifolius, 
hirsutus,  capitatus. 

*  \3rtice(E.     Ficus  Carica,  Morus  alba. 
Mlmdcece.     C/'lmus  efFusa,  C'eltis  australis. 
Cupuliferce.     Quercus  pubescens. 

T$etulmc<z.  .Betula  pubescens  ;  .4'lnus  incana,  viridis,  glutinosa  incisa,  glu- 
tinosa laciniata. 

Salicine<z.  5alix  fissa,  VillarskW,  praevcox,  cinerascens,  stylaris,  myrtil- 
16'ides,  arbutifolia,  retusa,  riparia,  patula,  versifolia,  Lapponum,  Pontederawa, 
Jacquinzawa,  ovata ;  *  Populus  dilatata. 

Ewp/ior6iaceae.     J^uphorbza  sylvatica,  Characias ;  Puxus  sempervirens. 

Celastrinece.     JEuonyrnus  latifolius. 

WidmnecB.     J?hamnus  saxatilis,  alpinus,  pumilus. 

Staphyledcece.     *  Staphylea  pinnata. 

AcerinefB.     A^cer  Pseudo-Platanus,  platanoides,  opulifolium. 

*Vites.     Titis  vinifera.  Anacardidcece.     Rhus  Cotinus. 

J{,utdcea;.     J?uta  graveolens,  montana. 

'Polygdlece.     Polygala  ChamaBbuxus. 

Cistinets.  Cistus  5alvia3folius ;  Helianthemum  Fumana,  canum,  oelandicum, 
alpestre,  «alicifolium,  pilosum,  apenninum,  ?  H  (or  ?  C.)  calycinum. 

Tamariscinece.     Tamarix  germanica. 
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Chcnopodcce.     Salsola  prostrata. 

\lricacece.     J£rica  herbacea,  arborea ;  /Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  hirsutum. 
Composite.     Artemisia  y/brotanum,  //elichrysum  AWchas. 
Capri folidccce.      Lonicera  nigra,  Xylosteum,  alplgena,  caerulea;  C'aprifolium 
etruscum,  ^ambucus  racemosa. 
Cornea-.     C  urn  us  mas. 

*  JLbendccce.     Z)iospyros  Lotus. 

*  Jftstmnete.     ,/asminum  officinale. 

*  Oledccce.     Syrhiga  vulgaris. 

Labidtce.  7/yssopus  officinalis,  Lavandula  Spica,  Teucrium  montanum, 
-Rosmarinus  officinalis,  Salvia  officinalis. 

Conifcrcc.  Pinus  Mughus,  pumilio,  Ccmbra;  Jvbies  Picea,  excelsa;  Z,arix 
europacva,  ,/uniperus  &tbina,  .E'phedra  distachya. 

An  extremely  interesting  account  of  the  indigenous  and  exotic  trees  of 
Switzerland,  kindly  prepared  for  us  by  M.  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  will  be 
found  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine;  and  to  that  we  must 
refer  for  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  indigenous  ..species,  confining 
here  ourselves  to  an  extract  from  it  respecting  the  more  remarkable  native 
trees,  and  those  which  are  exotic. 

The  exotic  trees  cultivated  in  Switzerland  have  been  introduced  by  degrees 
as  ornamental  plants ;  those  now  most  common  are,  the  horsechestnut,  the 
catalpa,  the  tulip  tree,  several  kinds  of  limes  and  maples,  and  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  these  trees  were  planted 
only  by  proprietors  who  had  some  connexions  or  commercial  dealings  with 
other  countries,  particularly  with  England.  There  were  scarcely  any  nursery- 
men or  botanic  gardens  at  Zurich,  Basle,  Geneva,  or  Berne,  but  what  were 
reduced  to  confined  spots  in  the  interior  of  the  fortified  towns,  and  which, 
consequently,  could  have  little  influence  on  the  culture  of  trees  in  the 
country. 

This  state  of  things  has  changed  greatly  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
new  botanic  garden  of  Geneva,  planted  in  1818,  in  a  less  confined  situation 
than  the  old  one,  and  confided  to  the  care  of  M.  De  Candolle,  has  presented 
to  the  public  a  numerous  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  of  fruit  trees, 
chiefly  from  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Baumann  at  Bollwyller.  The  sight  of 
this  garden,  which  is  constantly  open  to  the  public,  excited  the  zeal  of  pro- 
prietors, and  soon  made  them  anxious  to  form  plantations  of  various  kinds  of 
trees.  This  gave  encouragement  to  the  nurserymen,  and  their  establishments 
became,  in  consequence,  greatly  extended,  and  their  number  increased.  The 
senson  of  peace  and  security  which  has  followed  a  long  period  of  war,  has  pro- 
duced nearly  the  same  result  throughout  all  Switzerland.  The  number  of 
country  seats  has  greatly  increased,  particularly  near  the  towns,  and,  more 
especially,  in  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud,  Basle,  and  Berne ;  and  a  number 
of  parks  and  groves  have  been  planted,  which  now  ornament  the  country.  In 
the  environs  of  Geneva,  for  example,  the  sale  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  four  or  five 
times  as  great  now,  as  it  was  about  twenty  years  ago. 

The  largest  nursery  in  Switzerland  at  present  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Messrs. 
Daillcdouze,  at  Sacconex,  near  Geneva,  which  may  be  fairly  estimated  now  to 
contain  nearly  1000  ligneous  species,  in  the  botanic  sense  of  the  word  species; 
and  above  2000  species  and  varieties,  if  we  count  among  the  number  the  prin- 
cipal modifications  of  fruit  trees,  roses,  and  azaleas.  The  other  public  and  pri- 
vate gardens  of  Switzerland  contain  few  varieties,  especially  of  the  hardy  kinds, 
which  arc  not  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Dailledouze.  In  adding,  then,  about 
200  species  to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  nursery,  and  counting 
about  eighty  indigenous  ligneous  plants,  which  have  not  been  taken  into  cul- 
tivation, we  shall  find  that  the  whole  ligneous  flora  of  Switzerland  amounts  to 
about  loOO  species.  The  result  of  this  approximated  calculation  shows  that, 
from  foreign  commerce  and  improved  cultivation,  five  or  .six  times  as  many 
spec  ies  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  now  grown  in  Swit/crluud,  as  existed  there 
original' y. 
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In  the  botanic  garden,  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  fig,  live 
against  walls,  and  ripen  their  fruits.  The  kolreiiteria,  the  cork  tree,  Qucrcus 
fastigiata,  Juglans/raxinifolia,  and  the  Arundo  Z)dnax,  stand  at  Geneva,  even 
in  the  open  country.  Quercus  fastigiata,  in  particular,  which  was  introduced 
by  M.  De  Candolle  about  1820,  promises  to  become  a  great  ornament  to  the 
Swiss  parks.  The  resemblance  which  this  tree  bears  to  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
except  that  it  has  an  oak  leaf,  gives  it  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  interest. 

If  we  search  in  Switzerland  for  trees  remarkable  for  their  antiquity  or  rarity, 
we  shall  find  several  worthy  of  being  mentioned  here.  We  shall  begin  with 
indigenous  trees,  and  then  proceed  to  those  which  are  exotic. 

At  Fribourg,  in  the  public  square,  there  is  a  large  lime,  the  branches  of  which 
are  supported  by  pieces  of  wood.  This  tree  was  planted  on  the  day  when  the 
victory  was  proclaimed  of  the  Swiss  over  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the 
Rash,  in  the  year  1476 ;  and  it  is  a  monument  admirably  accordant  with  the 
then  feebleness  of  the  Swiss  republics,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  man- 
ners. In  1831,  the  trunk  of  this  tree  measured  13  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference. 

The  tree  of  Trons,  in  the  Grisons,  is  a  monument  of  a  similar  nature  :  under 
the  shade  of  this  tree,  it  is  said  that  the  deputies  of  the  country  swore  to  free 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  their  lords.  This  tree  is  celebrated  in  all  the  local 
poems  as  being  a  lime,  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  a  sycamore  (,4Ncer  Pseudo- 
Platanus),  the  trunk  of  which  is  now  26ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  1ft.  Gin.  from 
the  ground.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  could  have  been  less  than  100 
years  old,  when  it  served  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  conspirators,  in  which 
case  it  must  be  now  nearly  500  years  old.  In  the  Bibliotheque  Universellc  dc 
Geneve,  for  August,  1831,  there  is  a  letter  from  Colonel  Augustus  Bontemps, 
in  which  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  probable  reason  why  this  sycamore  is  called 
a  lime  in  the  local  poems  is,  that  the  German  word  "  ahorn,"  which  signifies  a 
sycamore,  is  very  unpoetical,  while  that  for  a  lime  tree,  "  linde,"  is  soft  and 
liquid  ;  and  this  made  the  former  be  rejected  by  the  writers  of  the  old  ballads. 

At  Zoffingen  there* are  two'lime  trees,  on  the  branches  of  which  is  placed  a 
plank  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  any  one  to  walk  from  the  one  to  the  other; 
and  thus,  people  may  not  only  walk,  but  even  dance,  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
tree.  In  the  village  of  Villars-en-Morig,  near  Fribourg,  there  is  a  large  lime, 
which  existed  there  long  before  the  battle  of  Morat  (which  the  tree  at  Fribourg 
commemorates),  and  which  is  now  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  It  was,  in 
1831,  70  ft.  high,  and  36  ft.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  where  it 
divided  into  large  and  perfectly  sound  branches.  It  must  be  nearly  1000  years 
old.  (See  De  Candolle's  Physiologic  Vegctalc,  p.  987.) 

These  are  certainly  the  most  remarkable  trees  in  Switzerland,  because  they 
are  all  linked,  more  or  less,  with  the  history  of  the  country.  They  speak  to 
the  imaginations  of  the  people,  and  are  connected,  not  only  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  each  generation,  but  with  the  victories  that,  in  ancient  times,  secured 
the  independence  of  the  Swiss. 

We  shall  now  mention  some  trees  which  are  interesting  in  a  botanical  point 
of  view.  These  are  almost  all  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  where 
the  Messrs.  De  Candolle,  father  and  son,  have  taken  care  to  measure  them,  in 
order  to  commence  a  series  of  exact  observations  on  the  growth  of  trees. 
These  two  naturalists  are  aware,  that,  in  order  to  calculate  the  age  and  pro- 
ducts of  old  trees,  we  want  data  as  to  their  growth  after  they  have  passed  a 
century  or  two  of  their  existence ;  and  they  have  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
a  register  of  all  the  numerous  measurements  that  they  have  taken,  designating 
exactly  the  local  position  of  the  trees.  They  mean  to  deposit  this  register  in 
some  public  establishment,  in  order  that  other  botanists  may,  after  them,  con- 
tinue the  same  kind  of  observations  on  the  same  trees  during  several  centuries.* 

*  The  botanical  reader  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that  Professor  De  Candolle  was 
the  first  to  throw  out  the  idea,  that  exogenous  trees  have  no  definite  term 
aflixed  to  their  existence,  and,  consequently,  that  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  years  that  a  dicotyledonous  tree  may  live.  (  See  Physiologic  fcgelalc, 
vol.  iii.  p.  957—1022.) 
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The  promenade  of  the  Isle  of  Barques,  at  Geneva,  at  the  exit  of  the  Rhone, 
has  several  fine  hornbeams;  the  largest  of  which  was,  in  1831,  8  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  3ft.  above  the  soil.  In  the  same  year,  a  lime  tree  in  the  country 
seat  of  Vieusseaux,  at  Chatelaine,  had  a  trunk  18  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference. 
Two  elms  situated  at  Pre-FE'veque  were,  in  1833,  at  3ft.  from  the  ground, 
17ft.  in  circumference.  The  largest  beeches  in  the  country  were  situated 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Abbey  de  Pommers  sous  Saleve.  One  of  them  was,  in 
1833,  at  2ft.  from  the  ground,  15ft.  Gin.  in  circumference,  and  the  other 
15  ft.  4  in. 

Among  the  foreign  trees  we  may  notice  the  horsechestnut  of  Mr.  Charles 
Martin  at  Molagnore.  It  passes  for  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  country, 
and  is  13ft.  3  in.  in  circumference,  with  a  top  which  projects  very  far  over  the 
adjacent  road.  The  park  at  Ferney  does  not  present  any  remarkable  exotic 
tree;  but  they  show  an  elm,  planted  by  Voltaire  in  1763,  of  which  the  trunk, 
in  1831,  was  6  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground.  Since  that 
time  the  tree  has  been  so  ill-treated  by  visitors,  who  have  stripped  off  portions 
of  its  bark  as  a  memorial  of  the  great  poet  of  Ferney,  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  surround  it  with  stakes.  The  park  of  Bossiere,  near  Geneva,  has 
some  fine  trees,  and  had,  a  few  years  since,  some  C'ytisus  alpinus  [Scotch  la- 
burnums] which  were  nearly  40  ft.  nigh.  The  finest  of  these  trees  perished 
some  years  ago,  but  the  remainder  are  still  well  worth  visiting. 

Near  to  Geneva,  the  country  seat  which  presents  the  greatest  number  of 
old  exotic  trees  is  the  residence  of  M.  Gaussen,  at  Bourdigny :  it  is  there 
that  grows  the  female  salisburia,  the  only  old  specimen  in  Europe.  M.  De 
Candolle  having  discovered  the  sex  of  this  plant,  by  observing  that  it  bore 
fruit,  about  the  year  1818,  hastened  to  send  cuttings  and  grafts  of  it  to  all 
the  principal  gardens  in  Europe.  He  published  some  remarks  on  it  in  the 
llibliothcque  Universel/e,  vol.  vii.  p.  38.  The  precise  epoch  of  its  being 
planted  is  unknown.  The  former  proprietor  of  Bourdigny,  M.  Gaussen  of 
Chapeaurouge,  was  a  zealous  amateur,  who  exerted  himself  to  procure 
foreign  seeds,  and  generally  obtained  his  plants  of  foreign  trees  from  England. 
He  began  his  plantations  in  the  year  1767,  and  he  continued  planting  during 
30  years.  The  female  salisburia,  when  measured  in  April,  1835,  at  1  ft.  10  in. 
from  the  ground,  was  precisely  4  ft.  in  circumference.  The  head  was  de- 
pressed, and  did  not  reach  higher  than  12ft.  or  15  ft.;  but  it  spread  out,  late- 
rally, to  such  an  extent  as  to  cover  a  space  25  ft.  in  diameter. 

This  tree  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  produces  fruit  (pommes)  every  year; 
which,  however,  do  not  contain  any  fertile  seeds,  because  there  is  no  male  tree 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  M.  Gaussen  has  latterly  grafted  some  male 
branches  on  his  tree,  but  the  grafts  have  not  taken.  The  only  male  salisburia 
which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  is  three  leagues  from  the  female 
one,  at  Philosophes,  the  seat  of  M.  Alexandre  Prevost,  formerly  Swiss 
consul  m  England.  This  tree  is  2  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference,  and  its  habit  of 
growth  resembles  that  of  the  specimen  at  Bourdigny.  If  the  grafts  do  not 
ultimately  succeed,  branches  of  the  male  plant,  in  flower,  may  be  brought  to 
fructify  the  female  plant,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  caprification  of  the  date 
palms  is  effected  in  Egypt. 

In  the  same  country  seat  belonging  to  M.  Gaussen,  there  are,  also,  a  cork 
tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  above  3ft.  4  in.  in  circumference,  at  3ft.  from  the 
ground;  a  female  NcgundofraximfoYium,  which  is  3ft.  3 in.  in  circumference  at 
4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  at  least  40  ft.  high ;  a  ./uniperus  virginiana,  3  ft.  2  in. 
9  lines  in  girt;  a  beautiful  chionanthus,  some  fine  platanuses,  and  other  well- 
grown  trees. 

The  celebrated  De  Saussure  planted  several  exotic  trees  on  his  terrace  in 
the  town  of  Geneva;  and  persons  passing  along  the  Rue  de  la  Corraturie 
may  remark  the  fine  effect  produced  on  this  terrace  by  an  old  catalpa  and  a 
Juglans  nigra. 

The  oldest  Taxodium  distichum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva  is  not 
more  than  30  years  old;  it  exists  on  the  grounds  of  M.  Rigot,  at  Varembe 
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M.  Dunant  possesses,  on  his  grounds  at  Secheron,  a  Quercus  /'lex,  which  is 
very  fine  for  the  country. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  botanic  garden  there  is  an  old  Alldntus  glandulosa, 
much  older  than  the  garden.  It  measured,  in  June,  1833,  at  the  level  of  the 
soil,  7  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference,  and  was  between  45  ft.  and  50  ft  high.  The 
unpleasant  smell  of  its  flowers  is  perceived  at  half  a  furlong's  distance,  and 
its  numerous  and  troublesome  suckers  rise  all  round,  as  far  as  40  ft.  or  50  ft. 
from  the  tree. 

The  trees  contained  in  the  botanic  garden  itself  are  not  old,  as  the  garden 
has  not  been  established  more  than  17  years.  Among  the  rarest  and  best- 
grown  trees  which  have  been  planted  from  15  to  17  years,  we  may  mention 
the  following:  —  A  Photinia  serrulata,  spreading  into  branches  from  its  base, 
and  about  12^  ft.  high;  a  MagnohVz  acuminata,  about  the  same  height,  with  a 
trunk  7  in.  in  circumference;  a  kolreuteria,  15ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  13 in.  in 
circumference ;  and  a  tulip  tree,  40  ft.  high,  3  ft.  5£  in.  in  circumference ;  yf  cer 
striatum,  24  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  7^  in.  in  circumference ;  ./E'sculus  flava  and 
rubicunda,  30ft.  high,  and  lift,  in  circumference;  Pavia  hybrida,  20ft. 
high,  and  14^ in.  in  circumference ;  Cerasus  serotina,  35  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  4 in.  in 
circumference;  .Miespilus  Smiths  Dec.,  20  ft.  high,  and  1'ft.  8  in.  in  circumference ; 
Cratae'gus  nigra,  about  the  same  height,  and  1  ft.  2£  in.  in  circumference  ; 
77ippophae  rhamnoides,  and  jBlaeagnus  angustifolia,  12ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  in 
circumference;  Planera  crenata,  35ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  9 in.  in  circumference; 
Populus  angulata,  which  sometimes  retains  its  leaves  till  Christmas,  60  ft.  high, 
and  4ft.  in  girt;  A'lnus  cordata,  35ft.  high,  H  ft.  in  girt ;  Quercus  alba,  18  ft. 
high,  and  2ft.  1  in.  in  girt;  Juniperus  thurifera,  15  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  in  girt; 
Pinus  Laricio,  25ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  4  in.  in  girt;  Pmus  Mughus,  20ft.  high, 
and  2  ft.  5  in.  in  girt ;  and  -Larix  europae'a,  the  branches  of  which  hang  in  a 
very  singular  manner,  is  30  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  5  in.  in  circumference  near  to 
the  base  of  the  trunk.  All  these  measurements  were  taken  at  such  a  height 
from  the  ground  as  seemed  most  likely  to  give  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
trunk,  and  to  avoid  the  thickness  often  produced  by  the  graft,  or  at  the  base ; 
and  these  measures  were  all  taken  by  M.  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  in  October, 
1835.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a  register  of  similar  measurements  were  opened 
in  every  botanic  garden,  in  order  to  verify  the  date  of  the  introduction,  and 
the  rate  of  growth,  of  every  species,  according  to  the  diverse  physical  cir- 
cumstances of  each  locality.  (A.  De  C.  Nov.,  1835.) 

SECT.  VII.     Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign   Trees  and  Shrubs   of 
Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean  Islands. 

ITALY,  having  been,  during  the  Roman  empire  and  the  dark  ages,  the 
centre  of  civilisation  in  Europe,  would,  doubtless,  draw  from  all  other  coun- 
tries whatever  of  their  productions  was  suitable  to  its  climate.  Hence  the 
ligneous  flora  of  Italy  includes  almost  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous 
to  Greece,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean  islands,  which  are  in  any  way  remark- 
able for  their  use  or  beauty.  In  the  following  enumeration,  taken  from 
Tenore's  Flora  Neapolitana,  Bertoloni's  Flora  Iteuica,  Savi's  Botanicon  Elrus- 
cum,  Smith's  Prodromus  of  Sibthorp's  Flora  Gr&ca,  Brotero's  Flora  Lusi- 
tanica,  Gussone's  Flora?  Siculce  Prodromus,  and  Hogg's  Observations  on  the 
Classical  Plants  of  Sicily,  we  have  included  all  the  ligneous  plants  which  are 
indigenous,  or  apparently  so,  in  these  countries,  and  which  are  not  included 
in  the  indigenous  flora  of  Britain.  Those  which  are  believed  to  be  peculiar 
to  any  one  or  two  of  the  countries,  have  the  name  of  such  countries  following 
the  name  of  the  plant. 

Hanunculacea?.  Clematis  cirrhosa,  Viticella,  campaniflora  (Portugal),  Flam- 
mula,  Flammula  var.  rotundifolia  Dec.  (Naples). 

Berberideae.     Bcrberls  cretica  (Greece). 

CrucifertE.  /beris  sempervircns  (Greece);  /llyssum  rupestre  (Naples),  ar- 
ge'nteum  (Etruria). 
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Capparidea.     Capparis  spinosa,  Fontanes/V,  and  rupestris  (Greece). 

Cixtine<e.  Cfstus  crfspus  (Portugal,  Greece),  allmlus  (Portugal,  Greece), 
salviaefolius,  hirstitus  (Portugal),  monspeliensis,;jopulifolius  (Portugal),  lada- 
nifertis  (Portugal),  incanus,  villosus  (Greece,  Etruria),  /aurifolius  (Greece), 
creticus  (Greece),  parviflorus  (Greece). 

Heliautlieimun  7>iban6ti.s  (Portugal),  umbellatum  (Portugal),  umbellatum 
var.  (C'istus  verticillatus  Hrotero)  (Portugal),  ocymoides  (Portugal),  7/alimi- 
folium,  chciranthoidcs  (Portugal),  lasianthum  (Portugal),  involucratum  (Por- 
tugal), scabrosum  (Portugal),  Fumana,  las'vipes,  origanifolium  (Portugal), 
/hymifdlium  (Portugal,  Greece),  rtcechadifolium  (Portugal,  Naples),  hfspidum 
(Portugal),  alpestre  (Greece),  pilosum  (Greece),  lavandulaefolium  (Greece, 
Naples),  racemosum  (Greece),  hirtum  (Greece),  ellipticum  (Greece),  apen- 
ninum  (Greece),  arabicum  (Greece,  Etruria),  viride  (Naples),  italicum 
(Etruria^). 

l*ofygale<e.     Polygala  Chamaebuxus  (Naples),  microphylla  (Portugal). 

CaryophylletE.  Diauthus  arboreus  (Greece),  fruticosus  (Greece),  Silene 
fruticosa  (Greece,  Sicily). 

\Ancfc.     Zvinum  arboreum  (Greece). 

Malvdcece.     Lavatem  O'lbia  (Greece,  Portugal),  triloba  (Portugal). 

*  Aurantidcece .   Citrus  JVfedica  (*  Sicily,  *  Portugal),  Aurantiura  (*  Sicil}', 
*  Portugal). 

Hyperictnete.  //ypericum  calycinum  (Greece),  hircinum  (Greece),  ^mpetri- 
folium  (Greece),  repens  (Greece),  C'oris  (Greece,  Etruria),  linearifolium  (Por- 
tugal). ^ 

A-ccrinece.  A^cer  monspessulanum  (Greece,  Naples),  creticum  (Greece, 
Sicily),  obtusifolium  (Greece),  Pseudo-Platanus  (Naples,  Portugal),  O'pulus 
(Naples),  neapolitanum  (Naples). 

Hippocastdnca;.     *  ^K'sculus  Hippocastanum  (Greece,  *  Portugal). 

Mc/idcece.     71/elia  Azedardch  (Portugal). 

*  Vitcs.     Fitis  vinifera. 

^utdccfB.  Riita  graveolens,  montana  (Greece,  Naples),  chalepensis  (Greece), 
divaricata  (Naples),  angustifolia  (Naples),  macrophylla  (Naples),  tenuifolia 
(Portugal),  bracteosa  (Sicily);  Aplophyllum  /inifolium  (Greece). 

Zygophyllea.     Zygophyllum  album  (Greece). 

XanthoxylccE.     fneorum  tricoccum  (Italy). 

VelastrinecE.     ^uonymus  latifolius  (Greece). 

Staphyleacca.     Staphylea  pinnata. 

TUidmnece.  ffhamnus  infectorius  (Greece),  oleoides  (Greece,  Sicily),  ^ru- 
nifolius  (Greece),  saxatilis  (Greece),  alpinus  (Greece),  pubescens  (Greece), 
^laternus,  Clusiz  (Sicily),  /ycioides  (Portugal),  ?6uxifolius  (Portugal)  ;  Paliu- 
nis  aculeatus  (Greece,  Sicily);  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  .Lotus  (Portugal, 'Sicily). 

Anacardiaccce.  Pistacia  Jferebinthus  (Greece,  Portugal),  vera  (Sicily), 
ientiscus;  Rhus  Coriaria,  Cotinus  (Greece,  Sicily),  pentaphylla  (Sicily), 
dioica  (Sicily.) 

Leguminoscc.  iSpartium  ^'unceum  ;  Genista  Scorpius  (Greece),  angulata 
(Greece),  horrida  (Greece,)  humifusa (Greece),  candicans, sphaerocarpa (Por- 
tugal), monosperma  (Portugal),  tridentata  (Portugal),  />olygalaefolia  (Portu- 
gal), Broten  (Portugal),  lusitanica  (Portugal),  triacanthos  (Portugal),  falcata 
(Portugal),  algarbiensis  ( Portugal), germanica  (Portugal),  sagittalis  (Etruria), 
radiata  (Naples,  Etruria),  hirsiita,  (Naples),  ovata  (Naples,  Etruria),  scariosa 
(Naples,  Etruria),  amxantica  (Naples),  diffusa  (Naples),  ephedroides  (Sar- 
dinia), Cupanz;  Cytisus  laniger,  ponticus  (Greece),  sessilifolius,  hirsutus, 
triflorus,  grandiflorus  (Portugal),  patens  (Portugal),  Laburnum,  nigricans 
(Etruria),  supinus  (Naples),  argenteus  (Naples),  albus  (Naples,  Portugal), 
spinosus  (Etruria),  capitatus  (Etruria)  ;  Adenocarpus  hispiinicus  (Portugal), 
parvifolius;  Stauracanthusaphyllus  (Portugal);  y/nthyllis  Barba  Jovls  (Greece, 
Naples),  Hermann*?  (Greece);  j&'bcnus  cretica  (Greece)  ;  Colutea  arbores- 
cens;  Coronilla  E'merus,  glauca  (Greece,  Portugal);  Alhagi  Maurorum 
(Greece);  Astragalus  angustiftiiufl  (Greece);  aristatus  (Greece),  creticus 
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(Greece),  Poterium  (Portugal) ;   Psoralea  bituminosa  (Greece,  Portugal) ; 

ZJorycnium   hirsutum  (^ N    - 

Ceratdnia  .Siliqua;  Ana$. 

(Greece,  Sicily)  ;    Ononis 

argenteus  (Portugal),  creticus  (Portugal)." 

RosdcecE.  Rosa  glutinosa  (Greece,  Sicily),  sempervirens  (Greece,  Sicily), 
scandens  Brotero  (Portugal),  hecleliana  (Sicily),  Seraphim  (Sicily),  pulveru- 
lenta  (Sicily),  gallica  (Sicily);  -ftiibus  tomentosus  (Greece,  Sicily),  htrtus 
(Sicily);  »Spira3va  crenata  (Portugal). 

Pomdcete.  -Mespilus  germanica ;  Cydonia  vulgaris ;  Ameldnchier  vulgaris  ; 
Pyrus  salicifolia  (Greece),  cretica  (Greece),  Chamaemespilus  (Greece),  cunei- 
folia  Guss.  (Sicily),  nebrodensis  Guss.  (Sicily),  prsemorsa  Guss.  allied  to 
aucuparia  (Sicily),  acerba  Dec.  (Sicily);  Crata3"gus  Pyracantha,  monogyna, 
Azarolus,  tanacetifolia  (Greece),  nigra  (Naples),  laciniata  Ucria  (Sicily),  flo- 
rentina  (Etruria). 

SanguisorbetB.     Poterium  spin6sum. 

b-mygddlc<£ .  ^mygdalus  communis,  incana  (Greece),  nana  (Greece) ; 
jpetsica  vulgaris  (Sicily,  Portugal)  ;  ^Irmeniaca  vulgaris  (Portugal) ;  Cerasus 
lusitanica  (Portugal),  Mahaleb  (Greece,  Sicily),  caproniana  (Sicily),  Lauro- 
cerasus  (Greece),  prostrata  (Greece). 

GranatecE.     Punica  Granatura. 

^amarisdnecE.     Tamarix  gallica,  africana  (Sicily). 

Vhiladclphecs.     Philadelphus  coronarius  (Naples,  Portugal). 

T&yrtacea.  Myrtus  communis,  c.  var.  italica  (Sicily),  c.  var.  romana 
(SVcily),  c.var.  bae^ica  (Sicily),  c.  var.  lusitanica  (Sicily). 

Crassuldcca.     ^empervivum  arboreum  (Greece,  Portugal). 

Gactets.     Opuntia  vulgaris  (Portugal,  Sicily),  maxima  (Sicily). 

UtnbellifercB.  2?upleurum  fruticosum  (Greece,  Sicily),  Sibthorptanz«» 
(Greece). 

Aralldcets.     /federa  J7elix  chrysocarpa  (Sicily). 

CaprifolidcefE.  Caprifolium  etruscum,  implexum  (  Sicily),  canescens  (  Sicily) ; 
Lonicera  nigra  (Greece),  Xylosteum,  alpigena  (Greece);  Fiburnum  T7nus 
(Portugal),  T.  hirta  (Naples),  T.  lucida  (Naples),  T.  virgata  (Naples, 
?  *  Sicily) ;  Sambucus  racemosa. 

Cornea.     Cdrnus  mas  (Greece,  Etruria). 

LoranthdcecE.     Loranthus  europae'us. 

CincAowaceae.     Ernodea  montana  (Greece,  Sicily). 

Composites.  Staehelina  arborescens  (Greece),  fruticosa  (Greece),  uniflos- 
culosa  (Greece),  Chamaepeuce  (Greece);  ^rtemisza  arborescens  (Greece, 
Portugal);  Jfelichrysum  5tavchas  (Greece,  Portugal),  orientale  (Greece, 
*  Portugal);  Conyza  saxatilis,  pumila  (Greece),  Candida  (Greece,  Naples), 
/imoniifolia  (Greece);  Cineraria  maritima  (Greece);  //uphthalmum  mariti- 
mum ;  Santolina  rosmarinifolia  (Portugal,  Sicily),  Chamaecyparfssus  (Portu- 
gal) ;  Calendula  suffruticosa  (Portugal). 

"Ericdcete.  Erica  arborea,  multiflora,  manipuliflora  (Greece),  herbacea 
(Greece,  Etruria),  spiculiflora  (Greece),  scoparia,  australis  (Portugal),  um- 
bellata  (Portugal),  mediterranea  (Portugal),  sicula  Gussone  (Sicily) ;  J'r- 
butus  Jndrachne  (Greece). 

StyracinecE.     Styrax  officinale  TGreece\ 

~R6cndce<£.     Z)iospyros  Lotus  (Greece). 

Oledcea;.  0Nlea  europa2va;  Phillyrea  media,  media  /igustrifolia  (Sicily), 
media  6uxifolia  (Sicily),  latifolia,  latifolia  spinosa  (Sicily),  angustifolia,  stricta 
(Italy),  IseVis  (Naples) j  Fontanes?a  ^hillyreo'idcs  (Italy,  Sicily);  O'nms 
europa;va  (Greece,  Italy),  rotundifolia  (Italy);  Fraxinus  parvifoliu  (Italy), 
argentea  (Italy). 

^Jasminece.     Jasminum  fruticans. 

A.pocyncce.     Cerium  Oleander ;   Tinea  minor,  major. 

Asclepiddese.  Perfploca  graevca  (Greece),  angustifolia  (Sicily);  Gompho- 
carpus  fruticosus  (Sicily). 
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Convolvuldcccc,      Convolvulus    Cueorum,    Dorycnium 
(Greece). 

Bvragine<e.  Lithospermura  bispiduliim  (Greece),  fruticosum  (Portugal), 
rosmarinifoliutn  (Sicih  )- 

Soldnctz.  Solanum  soddmeum,  *  Pssudo-Capsicum  (Portugal),  moschatuin 
(Sicily);  Lycium  barbarum  (Greece),  europium,  ?  afrum  (Sicily). 

Vcrbendcca.     Fitex  J'gnus-castus  var.  latifblia  (Portugal). 

Labidtcc.  Tcucrinni  fruticans,  brevitolium  (Greece),  creticum  (Greece), 
quadratulum  (Greece),  Arduini  (Greece),  massiliense  (Greece),  flavum,  inon- 
tanum,  Polium,  capitatum  (Greece,  Naples),  cuneiiolium  (Greece),  alpestre 
(GreeceX  spinosum  (Naples),  Psciulo-//yss6pus  (Naples) ;  Saturcja  nervosa 
(Greece),  Thymbra  (Greece),  montana  (Greece,  Etruria),  capitata  (Greece, 
Sicily),  spinosa  (Greece);  Thymbra  spicata  (Greece);  Lavandula  Spica 
(Greece,  Etruria),  Stce'chas,  ?*dentata  (Greece),  multifida  (Portugal); 
Salvia  spinosa  (Greece),  palaestina  (Greece) ;  Beringeria  Pseudo-ZHctamnus 
(Greece)  ;  Phlomis  fruticosa  (Greece,  Naples),  ferruginea  (Naples)  ;  Moluc- 
cella  frutescens  (Greece) ;  Origanum  .Dictamnus  (Greece),  Tournefortz 
(Greece)  ;  Thymus  vulgaris  (Greece,  Portugal),  lanccolatus  (Greece),  ^ygis 
f Greece,  Portugal),  villosus  (Greece),  caespititius  (Portugal),  Mastichina 
(Portugal),  Tragoriganum,  micranthus;(Portugal),  creticus  (Portugal),  cepha- 
16tus( Portugal);  -4'cynos  graveolens  (Greece);  Prasium  majus;  /^osmarinus 
officinalis;  Salvia  officinalis,  pomifera  (Greece),  calycina  (Greece),  triloba 
(Greece,  Italy),  canariensis  (Sicily). 

Glob ul arinecE.     Globularia  Alypum. 

T*/ui)ibagine(£.     Statice  monopetala. 

Pla)itaginc(v.  Plantago  Cynops  (Greece,  Sicily),  subulata  (Sicily),  ma- 
crorhiza  (Sicily),  afra  (Sicily). 

Amarantdcece.     Achyranthes  argentea  (Naples,  Sicily). 

Cficnopodc<x.  Salic ornia  fruticosa,  cruciata  (Italy),  macrostachya  (Sicily)  ; 
Anabasis  aphylla  (Greece);  ^'triplex  ^alimus,  glauca  (Greece,  Portugal), 
graevca  (Greece);  Camphorosma  monspeliaca  (Italy,  Sicily);  Salsola  vermi- 
culata  (Portugal),  agrigentina  Gussone  (Sicily),  oppositifolia  (Sicily). 

^aurinecE.     jLaurus  nobilis. 

Thymeke^ce.  Daphne  dioica  (Greece),  Tarton-raira  (Greece,  Naples), 
argentea  (Greece),  pontica  (Greece),  Gnidium,  iuxifolia  (Greece),  oleo'ules 
(Greece),%/asminea  (Greece),  sericea  (Greece),  alpina,  collina  (Greece),  glan- 
dulosa  Bertoloni  (?  oleoides)  (Sicily),  Cneorum  (Etruria);  Passenna  hirsuta. 

Santalaceae.     Osyris  alba  (Greece,  Portugal). 

~Elfedgnefe.     -Elaeagnus  angustifolia  (Greece). 

Aristolochiece.     ylristolocbia  sempervirens  (Greece),  subglauca  (Portugal). 

E//7>Aor£iaceae.  Euphorbia  pumila  (Greece),  spinosa  (Greece,  Naples), 
dendroides  (Greece,  Sicily),  sylvatica  (Portugal,  Sicily),  fharacias,  lanuginosa 
^Naples),  fruticosa  (Sicily),  coralloides  (Sicily),  tanaicensis  (Sicily),  Pim-a 
(Sicily),  Myrsinites  (Sicily),  biglandulosa  (Sicily)  ;  -Buxus  sempervirens 
(Greece,  Portugal)  ;  Mercliridlis  elliptica  (Portugal),  tomentosa  (Portugal). 

Uriicete.     Fkus  Carica. 

Ulmdcccc.     Celtis  australis,  ?  6T'lmus  Abelfcea  (Ft.  Gr.  Prod.). 

Ciij>ulifer(e.  Quercus  7?all6ta  (Greece),  /Mex,  coccifera,  rigida  (Greece), 
infectoria  ((ireeceX  JS'gilops  (Greece),  JE"sculus  (Greece,  Sicily),  pubcscens 
(Greece,  Portugal),  crinlta  (Greece),  racemosa  (Portugal),  hybrida  (Portugal), 
fruticosa  (Portugal),  lusitanica  (Portugal),  rotundifolia  (Portugal),  Subcr 
(Portugal,  Sicily),  hispanica  (Portugal) ;  Corylus  Colurna  (Greece);  O'strya 
vulgaris  (Greece);  Castanea  vesca  (Sicily). 

'Bctulinets.     A^nus  cordifolia  (Naples). 

Salicinece.  Siilix  aegvptiaca  (Greece),  retusa  (Naples),  riparia  Tt-nore  (sy- 
nonymes,  incana  I)ec.t  viminalis  Villars)  (Naples),  i-alviaefblia  (Portugal),  atro- 
cinerea  (Portugal). 

Platdncce.     Pltitanus  oricntalis  (Greece,  Sicily). 
JWyrica  Faya  (Portugal). 
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ConifcrfE.  Pinus  Pinea,  maritima;  yfbies  Picea  (Greece);  Cupressus 
sempervirens,  lusitanica  (*  Portugal) ;  Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  macrocarpa 
(Greece),  lycia  (Greece),  phoenicea  (Greece,  Portugal),  Sabina  (Greece, 
Sicily);  -E'phedra  distachya  (Greece,  Portugal). 

^Lmpetrece.     Corema  album  (Portugal). 

SmildcecB.   Saulax.  aspera  (Greece,  Sicily),  nigra  (Greece),  excelsa  (Greece). 

Aspkodetets.  Asparagus  acutifolius,  aphyllus  (Greece,  Sicily),  horridus 
(Greece,  Sicily),  verticillatus  (Greece),  albus  (Portugal,  Sicily). 

JJromeliaceae.     Agave  americana  (Portugal,  the  more  southern  part  of). 

Pdlnifs.  Pho2vnix  dactylifera  (Sicily,  *  Portugal);  Chama3vrops  humilis 
(Sicily). 

Shortly  after  this  period  many  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  were  imported  from 
England  into  the  gardens  of  Signer  del  Negro  of  Genoa,  and  by  him  distri- 
buted among  the  amateurs  of  his  neighbourhood.  Some  account  of  the 
gardens  in  which  these  trees  were  planted  will  be  found  in  the  Encyc.  of 
Gard.  (edit.  1835),  made  from  our  personal  observations  in  1819. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  species  found  in  all  these  countries  that  are 
not  indigenous  to  Britain,  we  shall  subjoin  some  remarks  on  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  Italy,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  Turkey  and  Modern  Greece. 

SUBSECT.  1.     Of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Italy. 

THE  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  Italy,  in  modern  times, 
may  date  from  the  discovery  of  India  by  the  Portuguese  in  1494,  or,  rather, 
from  their  first  settlement  at  Goa  in  1510;  from  the  intercourse  of  France 
and  England  with  North  America  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  from  the  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Dutch  in 
1650;  and,  lastly,  from  the  discovery  of  Australia.  From  all  these  countries, 
but  chiefly  from  the  last,  a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  brought  to 
Europe ;  which,  though  they  require  the  protection  of  a  green-house  in  England, 
thrive  in  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  in  Sicily,  and  in  warm 
situations  about  Genoa.  Among  Indian  plants  may  be  mentioned,  as  growing 
freely  in  the  open  air  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  orange  and  lemon,  the  Lagerstrce'- 
mza  indica,  the  cotton  tree,  and  the  cinnamon  tree,  which  attain  the  height  of 
small  trees;  from  Syria,' the  Jcacia  JuKbrissin,  or  silk  tree.  Among  those  from 
North  America  are,  the  magnolias,  and  various  shrubs  from  the  southern  states, 
the  agave  from  Mexico,  and  the  palmetto  from  Louisiana.  Among  those  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  all  the'ligneous  Geraniiiceae,  many  of  the  heaths, 
the  diosmas,  the  proteas,  the  melaleucas,  and  similar  species.  From  Australia 
there  are  many  trees  in  Italy,  which  have  already  attained  a  large  size ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  nearly  all  the  ligneous  flora  of  that  part  of 
the  world  might  be  transplanted  to  Italy,  including  Sicily,  with  the  most 
perfect  success.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  dimensions  of  certain 
Australian  trees  planted  at  Caserta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  as  given 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  150.  and  p.  481.  It  appears  that 
Eucalyptus  robusta  attains  at  Caserta,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  height  of  100  ft. ; 
Callistemon  lophanthus,  and  Acacia  heterophylla,  upwards  of  50  ft.  The 
Magnol/a  grandiflora  has  attained  the  height  of  nearly  60ft.;  the  camellia 
25ft.;  and  the  melaleuca  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  In  Sicily,  we  are  informed 
by  Woods,  Hogg,  and  other  travellers,  the  palm  and  the  .Ficus  Sycomorus 
grow  as  freely  as  in  Egypt,  the  sugar  cane  and  the  bamboo  nearly  as  well 
as  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  and  the  papyrus  and  the  nelumbium  suc- 
ceed in  the  waters.  As  the  warmest  parts  of  Sicily,  therefore,  admit  of 
growing  the  plants  of  the  warmest  parts  of  Africa  in  the  open  air,  there  can, 
we  think,  be  little  hazard  in  supposing  that,  between  the  north  of  Italy  and  its 
southern  extremities,  the  ligneous  flora  of  the  whole  world  might,  with  a  very 
little  assistance  from  art,  be  included. 

The  first  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  Lombardy,  we  are 
informed  by  Signor  Manetti,  the  director  and  controller  of  the-  viceregal 
gardens  at  Monza,  took  place  about  the  year  1 770 ;  they  were  planted  by 
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the  brothers  Pecmardi,  near  Cremona.  Tn  1785  great  additions  were  made 
to  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  north  of  Italy,  by  Count  Louis  Cas- 
tiglione,  who  undertook  a  voyage  to  North  America,  and  brought  lionie  a 
great  number  of  seeds,  which  he  sowed  at  Mo/x.ate,  afterwards  distributing 
the  plants  over  all  Italy.  In  1811  farther  additions  were  made  to  the  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs  of  Lombardy,  by  M.  Villaresi,  then  director  of  the  gardens 
of  Monza ;  and  in  1814  still  further  additions  were  made  by  the  present 
viceroy.  In  consequence  of  these  introductions,  there  are  now,  in  the  park 
and  gardens  at  Monza,  many  fine  specimens  of  exotic  trees.  Magnolia 
conspicua  flowers  every  year,  and  ripens  abundance  of  seed.  M.  grandiflora, 
at  GO  years  old,  is  36  ft.  high ;  and,  though  in  a  very  unfavourable  situation, 
vi/.  a  dry  soil  and  a  warm  sunny  exposure,  it  flowers  and  seeds  freely. 
There  are  above  230  of  these  trees  in  the  plantations  of  the  park,  besides 
numerous  plants  of  all  the  other  species.  The  tulip  tree  has  attained  the 
height  of  70  ft.  in  29  years,  flowering  and  seeding  every  year.  Ailantus  glan- 
dulosa,  29  years  planted,  is  60 ft.  high;  and  Robfnia  Pseud-acacia,  of  the 
the  same  age,  is  75ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  branches 
covering  a  space  of  120  ft.  in  circumference.  There  are  many  other  fine  trees 
in  the  grounds  at  Monza,  details  respecting  which  will  be  found  in  the  (rar- 
deuer's  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  639. 

In  the  garden  of  Count  Mellerio,  at  Brianza,  near  Milan,  the  Jl/elia 
Azedaracli,  26  years  planted,''is  40ft.  high,  and  flowers  and  seeds  freely  every 
year.  This  beautiful  tree  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  public 
promenades  of  the  south  of  Italy ;  but  there  are  very  few  parts  of  Lombardy 
where  it  attains  so  large  a  size  as  at  Brianza. 

In  the  year  1832,  the  Abbe  Belese  made  a  tour  through  the  northern  part  of 
Italy,  chiefly  to  inspect  the  gardens  ;  and  he  noticed,  among  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  following :  —  Near  Milan,  at  Soma,  he  saw  a  cypress  of  great 
antiquity,  which  girted  20ft.,  and  was  70  ft.  high,  though  it  had,  for  many 
years,  lost  its  leading  shoot ;  popular  tradition  says  that  it  was  planted  pre- 
viously to  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  the  Abbe  Belese' s  brother  assured 
him,  that  there  was  an  ancient  chronicle  in  Milan,  which  proves  that  this 
tree  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  42.  In  the  botanic  garden 
at  Padua,  the  abbe  found  two  trees  of  Magnolw  grandiflora,  which  had 
been  planted  90  years,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  tree  into  Europe ; 
they  were  60ft.  high,  with  trunks  4ft.  in  diameter;  they  were  sown  by  the 
director  of  the  garden,  Farsetti,  in  1742.  There  are  in  this  garden,  a  salis- 
buria,  60  ft.  high ;  two  trees  of  Lagerstroevmza  indica,  of  40  ft.  high,  which 
ripen  seed  every  year ;  the  common  red-flowered  althea  frutex,  50ft.  high, 
and  which,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1832,  was  so  covered  with  blossoms  as  to 
resemble  one  immense  flower  of  the  double  red  camellia.  Cjuercus  7vlex  is 
here-  1 00  ft.  high;  6'alix  annularis,  40ft.;  Z/ycium  japonicum,  25ft.;  y/cacia 
farnesiana,  60  ft.,  the  flowers  of  which  perfumed  the  air  for  a  great  distance 
round;  the  date  palm,  25  ft.;  Aralia  spinosa,  25ft.;  C'erasus  semperflorens, 
bearing  fruit  and  flowers  at  the  same  time,  50ft.;  Titex  jf'gnus-castus, 
140  years  planted,  and  35ft.  high;  Tccoma  stans,  30ft.;  Smilax  SarsaparUla, 
60  ft. ;  NicotfV/Hrt  glauca,  a  magnificent  tree-like  specimen  ;  Cacsalpf  n/«  Sap- 
p  fiiiy  15ft.;  C'hamac'rops  humilis,  25ft.;  Asimina  triloba,  20ft.,  and  covered 
with  excellent  ripe  fruit ;  y/cacia  Jnlibrixsin,  60ft.;  Liriodendron  Tulipifera, 
80ft.;  Sterculia  ;;latanifolia,  40  ft. :  Casuarina  distyla,  15ft.;  and  a  number 
of  others,  which  \\ill  be  found  recorded  in  the  A/males  dc  la  Socictc  rf' Horti- 
culture dc  Paris,  torn.  12e,  p.  68. 

In  the  Isola  Bella  there  are  a  great  many  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  of  very 
luxuriant  growth.  Among  these  are,  an  immense  oleander,  numerous  trees 
of  Z/aurus  nobilis,  of  great  growth  ;  and  a  hydrangea,  10ft.  in  diameter,  and 
8  ft.  high,  planted  in  peat  soil,  and  covered  with  deep  blue  flowers.  In 
this,  and  in  other  of  the  Borromean  islands,  the  Agave  americana  stands  the 
open  air,  and  flowers  freely.  On  the  whole,  though  there  arc  several  tropical 
trees  that  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in  the  north  of  Italy  generally,  yet 
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there  are  portions  of  it  which,  from  local  circumstances,  possess  so  mild  a 
climate,  that,  with  very  little  art,  Lombardy  might  be  made  to  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  the  ligneous  vegetation  of  every  part  of  the  globe. 

SUBSECT.  2.     Of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

FROM  the  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  immense  tract  of  country  we 
may  estimate  its  capacity  for  growing  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  other  climates  ; 
and,  while  those  of  the  North  of  Europe  will  find  a  congenial  climate  in  the 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  elevated  region  of  Madrid,  those  of  the  tropics  will 
grow  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

There  are  numerous  botanic  gardens  throughout  Spain,  and  two  in  Portugal. 
In  these  gardens,  La  Gasca  informs  us,  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  most  parts  of 
the  world  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  seen  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  the 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  are  found,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and 
various  other  Coniferae,  different  species  of  lime,  maple,  ash,  .^E'sculus, 
Juglans,  Morus,  C'ratae'gus,  Primus,  Pyrus,and  6Terasus,  Aximina  triloba,  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora,  Sophora  japonica,  the  Calycanthus  floridus,  the  Chimonan- 
thus  fragrans,  and  many  others.  Capt.  S.  E.  Cook  informs  us  {Sketches  in 
Spain,  #c.)  that  the  date  palm  will,  in  sheltered  situations,  resist  the  cold  of 
Madrid;  though  its  fruit  only  acquires  perfect  maturity  on  the  coast  of 
Western  Andalusia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz  the  Jlfusa  sapientum  ripens 
fruit  every  year ;  as  do  the  different  species  of  Capsicum,  Cactus,  Cereus,  and 
Mesembryanthemum.  All  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Australia  grow  here  as  well  as  in  their  native  countries.  In  the  gardens 
of  Seville,  similar  exotics  thrive  freely,  and  the  country  is  covered  with  orange, 
lemon,  citron,  and  lime  trees,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  algarobas,  or  carob  trees. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  other  gardens  in  Spain,  detailed  particulars  of  the 
more  rare  foreign  trees  contained  in  which,  by  Sr.  La  Gasca,  will  be  found  in 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  to  notice  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  botanic  garden  of  Lisbon.  In  this  garden  the  orange,  lemon, 
and  citron  ripen  their  fruit  in  the  open  air.  The  Erythrina  picta  grows  to 
the  height  of  15  ft.  in  one  season,  and  ripens  seed.  Psidium  pyriferum  and 
pomiferum  as  standards,  set  their  fruit,  and  ripen  it  against  a  wall.  Cofca 
arabica  flowers  in  October,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  the  May  or  June  follow- 
ing. Carica  Papaya  forms  a  fine  umbrageous  tree  in  the  open  garden,  and 
ripens  its  fruit;  though,  being  a  tree  with  a  succulent  or  spongy  trunk,  it  is 
occasionally  cut  down  to  the  ground.  These  instances  are  sufficient  to  prove, 
that,  with  the  art  of  the  gardener  and  the  aid  of  walls,  without  hot-houses,  all 
the  ligneous  plants  of  the  world  might  be  grown  in  the  peninsula. 

The  prominent  trees  in  the  forests  of  Spain  are,  the  Quercus  7?obur, 
Q.  Cerris,  and  its  numerous  varieties;  Q.  7vlex,  with  its  varieties  still  more 
numerous  than  those  of  Q.  CeVris ;  Q.  tSYiber ;  and  Pinus  Pinea,  Pinaster, 
sylvestris,  uncinata,  &c.  The  silver  fir  is  also  abundant  in  some  native 
forests,  and  the  Z/arix  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the  northern  provinces.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  indigenous  trees  are  the  cypresses  in  the  gardens  of 
the  palaces  which  belonged  to  the  Moorish  kings  ;  m-'.ny  of  these  venerable 
specimens  are  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  five  centuries  old.  The  prevailing 
tree  about  Madrid,  as  about  Paris  and  London,  is  the  narrow-leaved  elm. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  Spain  has  been 
given,  for  the  first  time,  after  several  years  of  ardent  research  and  travel,  by 
Capt.  S.  E.  Cook,  in  his  Sketches  of  Spain,  published  in  1834.  Capt.  Cook 
divides  Spain  geologically  into  three  grand  regions.  The  first  is  the  northern, 
which  includes  Galicia,  Asturias,  &c.,  and  the  maritime  part  of  Old  Castile. 
This  is  the  region  of  humidity  and  moisture,  of  the  C^uercus  /t'obur,  and  Q.  7vlcx, 
£7Nlex  europaeNa,  and  U.  e.  stricta;  and  the  Dabcexc/a  jpoliifolia.  The  second 
region  includes  the  Castiles,  Estremadura,  Aragon,  &c. ;  this  is  the  region  of 
dryness,  over  which  the  Merino  sheep  wander,  and  in  which  the  olive  and  the 
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silkworm  are  products  of  culture.  "  This  region,"  Capt.  Cook  observes, 
"  contains  the  vast  pine  forests  of  Aragon,  of  the  Sierra  ile  Cuenca,  Segura, 
and  the  (iiiadarrama,  and  of  the  central  range  of  Castile.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  Spanish  ilex ;  the  Quercus  Toza ;  and  the  Quercus  Brasilia,  or  a 
species  presumed  to  be  so,  which  is  widely  .spread  over  its  middle  elevation; 
by  the  white  cistus,  which  grows  in  prodigious  quantities  in  some  of  the 
middle  parts  ;  and  by  the  absence  of  those  which  are  enumerated  as  marking 
the  divisions  on  each  side  of  it."  The  third  region  lies  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  ami  is  characterised  by  a  dry  and  burning  summer,  and  a  mild 
winter.  In  this  region  the  lemon,  the  orange,  the  palm,  the  sugar-cane,  the 
cotton  tree,  the  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  are  the  common  ligneous  plants  in  cul- 
tivation. This  region  contains  no  extensive  forests,  but  abundance  of  orange 
orchards,  olive  grounds,  and  vineyards. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space,  to  enter  at  such  length  into  the  ligneous 
vegetation  of  each  region,  as  would  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  we  must 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  Captain  Cook's  Sketches,  or  to  an  extract  from 
them,  made  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  Gard.  Mag.  In  the  third  part  of  this  work,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  particular  species,  we  shall  find  much  interesting  matter,  sup- 
plied from  Captain  Cook's  volumes,  respecting  the  genera  Pinus,  /f  bies,  Z/arix, 
and  Quercus. 

The  most  remarkable  discovery  made  by  Captain  Cook  in  Spain,  and  which 
wa<;  made  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Drummond,  the  British  consul  at  Mo- 
rocco, is,  that  the  alerce,  a  timber  which  is  of  unparalleled  durability,  is  from 
the  jThuja  articulata.  The  roofs  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Spain  are  of  this  tim- 
ber ;  and  some  of  them,  as  that  of  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  &c.,  are  known  to 
have  existed  for  nine  centuries,  the  timber,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  specimen 
sent  by  Captain  Cook  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  being  still  per- 
fectly sound.  Captain  Cook,  also,  has  collected  much  new  and  original  inform- 
ation respecting  the  Q.  Plex ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  true  Spanish 
evergreen  oak  (Q.  I.  australis),  of  which  acorns  can  be  procured  in  abundance 
from  Gibraltar,  had  escaped  the  notice  of  both  native  and  foreign  botanists, 
till  it  was  examined  by  Captain  Cook. 

SUBSECT.  3.     Of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Turkey  and  Modern  Greece. 

AFTER  having  given,  in  p.  17.,  the  enumeration  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus,  and  in  p.  16-k  those  known  to  modern  botanists,  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  we  can  have  much  to  add  respecting  such  a  country  as 
Turkey,  scarcely,  as  yet,  in  the  dawn  of  civilisation ;  and  where,  unless  the 
whole 'surface  of  the  country  can  be  called  a  garden,  there  are  none  but  in  the 
cemeteries. 

These  cemeteries  are  distinguished  by  their  immense  cypresses,  and  by  the 
occasional  appearance  in  them  of  the  weeping  willow.  The  most  common  tree 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  is  the  Quercus  Cerris,  and,  next  to  this, 
the  C'eltis  australis,  the  pinaster,  and  the  stone  pine.  Other  trees,  considered 
interesting  in  Britain,  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople, 
are  the  following :  fercis  Siliquastrum,  which  is  found  clothing  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  Mount  Libanus ;  C'eratonia  Siliqua,  C'upressus  sempervi- 
rens  horizontalis,  Diospyros  Lotus,  .fc'laeagnus  angustifolia,  the  wild  olive, 
Zizyphus  vulgaris,  7Jaliurus  aculeatus,  jl/elia  Azc>(latdc?i,Aciic\{iJtt/ibrisf;in,  Pis- 
tucia  Terebinthus,  and  P.  Lentiscus,  and  Sniilux  aspcra,  and  S.  excelsa.  S. 
excelsa  climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees ;  and,  descending  in  streaming 
branches,  converts  an  avenue  of  trees  into  two  lofty  green  walls,  which,  in 
autumn,  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  rich  red  berries.  There  are,  also, 
//cdera  7/elix  chrysocarpa ;  and  i  erasus  sativa,  two  varieties,  one  of  which  is 
of  enormous  size,  and  grows  along  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  whence 
the  original  cherry  \\as  brought  to  Europe, and  the  other  is  found  in  the  woods 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  produces  an  amber-coloured  transparent 
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fruit,  of  a  most  delicious  flavour.  These  trees  attain  the  height  of  100  ft.,  with 
straight  trunks  of  40  ft.  and  upwards.  Phce'nix  dactylifera,  and  Platanus 
orientalis,  are  also  frequent.  "  The  Turks,"  Dr.  Walsh  observes, "  on  the  birth 
of  a  son,  plant  a  platanus,  as  they  do  a  cypress  on  the  death  of  one.  In  the 
court  of  the  seraglio  is  a  venerable  tree  of  this  species,  which,  tradition  says, 
was  planted  by  Mahomet  II.,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  to  com- 
memorate the  birth  of  his  son,  Bajazet  II. ;  the  trunk  of  which  is  50  ft.  in 
circumference.  There  is  another,  of  more  enormous  size,  at  Buyuk-dere,  on  the 
Bosphorus :  it  stands  in  a  valley,  and  measures  45  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence !  It,  in  fact,  now  consists  of  fourteen  large  trees,  growing  in  a  circle  from 
the  same  root,  but  separating  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  The  Turks 
sometimes  encamp  here ;  and  the  Ben-Bashee  pitches  his  tents  in  the  centre 
of  this  tree  of  trees." 

Cistus  crispus,  creticus,  and  salviaefolius  cover  all  the  hills  of  the  Archipelago 
and  Sea  of  Marmora.  All  of  them  have  the  hypocistus  growing  on  their 
roots,  a  succulent  parasite  of  a  rich  red  colour,  described  by  Dioscorides ; 
Fitex  yJ'gnus-castus,  .2Verium  Oleander,  Quercus  -/S'gilops,  Q.  coccifera,  and 
Q.  Tauzin  var.  pubescens,  Pinus  Pinaster  var.  maritima,  and  P.  Pinea,  La- 
vandula  (Stce^chas,  -ffuscus  racemosus,  Kolreuteria  paniculata,  and  a  number  of 
others.  Puxus  balearicus  grows  wild  on  all  the  rocky  surfaces  both  of  Euro- 
pean and  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  wood  is  sent  to  England  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  the  wood-engraver,  though  it  is  found  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  J?uxus  sempervirens.  This  information  respecting  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  is  taken  from  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Robert  Walsh,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  for  1824,  and  in  the  Gardeners 
Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

The  ligneous  vegetation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  given  by  Pouqueville  and 
Olivier,  and  resembles  that  of  Greece  generally.  Whether  any  foreign  species 
have  been  introduced,  since  these  islands  came  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OF  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AMERICA.,  AND  AUSTRA- 
LIA,   WHICH    ARE    SUITABLE    FOR  TEMPERATE    CLIMATES. 

IN  our  notice  of  the  ligneous  flora  of  these  countries,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  entirely  to  such  species  as  are  known,  or  are  supposed,  to  be  suitable 
for  enduring  the  open  air  in  Britain ;  and,  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
shall  chiefly  confine  ourselves  to  giving  lists  compiled  from  local  floras.  We 
shall  take  the  different  countries  in  the  usual  order  of  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Australia,  and  Polynesia.  Those  who  wish  more  extensive  information  on  this 
subject,  may  consult  some  elaborate  communications  of  M.  Mirbel  in  the 
Memoircs  du  Museum,\o\.  xiv.  p.  378.;  or,  in  an  English  dress,  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
in  Murray's  Encyclopedia  of  Geography. 

SECT.  I.      Of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  suitable  for  Temperate  Climates, 
indigenous  or  introduced^  in  Asia. 

ACCORDING  to  our  enumeration  (p.  126.),  183  ligneous  plants,  which  endure 
the  open  air  in  Britain,  have  been  introduced  from  different  parts  of  Asia, 
and  chiefly  from  Siberia,  Nepal,  and  China.  Additions,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  when  noticing  the  flora  of  Asiatic  Russia,  may  still  be  expected 
from  the  former  country;  and,  considering  the  situation  of  China,  and  the 
character  of  its  surface,  when  that  immense  territory  comes  to  be  explored  by 
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|  European  botanists,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  afford  large  additions  to  our 
parks  and  shrubberies.  That  Himalaya  and  other  mountainous  regions  of 
India,  temperate  from  their  elevation,  have  many  trees  and  shrubs  in  store  for 
Britain,  is  rendered  certain  by  the  excellent  Illustrations  of  the  Botany y  §*c.,  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountains  of  Mr.  Royle.  That  gentleman,  who  joins  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  scientific  botanist,  the  extended  views  of  the  general  observer, 
and  the  knowledge  of  both  Indian  and  European  cultivation,  considers  that 
all  the  plants  of  regions  in  India  elevated  not  less  than  7000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  if  not  found  in  valleys,  are  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  Britain. 
The  following  list  is  of  species  considered  b'kely  to  be  in  this  condition,  or, 
at  least,  most  of  them.  It  has  been  prepared  chiefly  from  Royle's  Illustra- 
tions ;  but,  in  cases  to  which  Mr.  Royle's  work  has  not  yet  been  extended,  or 
that  do  not  come  within  its  scope,  from  other  sources ;  these  are,  Dr.  Wai- 
lich's  manuscript  catalogue,  to  which  Mr.  Royle  has  both  given  the  access 
and  indicated  the  species  likely  to  be  fittest  for  selection  in,  and  our 
Hortus  Britannicus.  In  this  list,  all  those  names  to  which  a  star  (*)  is  pre- 
fixed are,  as  in  preceding  lists,  supposed  not  to  be  indigenous;  the  dagger  (f), 
before  a  specific  name,  indicates  that  a  species  of  that  name  from  India  has 
already  been  introduced  into  Britain  ;  and  the  point  of  interrogation  (?),  put 
before  a  specific  name,  implies  a  doubt  as  to  the  species  being  capable  of 
enduring  the  open  air  in  this  country. 

J&anunculdcefe.  Clematis  globosa,  -j-  montana  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  564-.), 
•}-  nepalensis,  pubescens,  vitifolia,  Buchanam'awa. 

Magnoliacex.  Mr.  Royle  has  adverted  to  certain  species  being  extant  in 
Nepal  that  might,  perhaps,  live  in  the  open  air  in  Devonshire.  Some  of  these 
are,  Manglietia  insignis;  Micheh'a  lanuginosa,  excelsa,  Kisopa,  (?)  Doltsbpa. 

Menispermdce(B.  Cissampelos  obtecta,  -f-  hirsiita ;  Stauntonza  latifolia,  an- 
gustifolia,  Brunonmraa ;  Sphaerostema  grandiflorum,  and  other  species. 
Cocculus  (?)  /aurifolius. 

Berberaceae.  Berberis  nepalensis,  f  aristata,  f  asiatica,  f  Wallichwwa, 
•J-  Coriaria,  kumanaurensis,  floribunda. 

Cappariddcete.     Capparis  (?)  obovata,  (?)  nepalensis. 

Pittosporaceae.     Senacza  \  nepalensis ;  Pittosporum  eriocarpum. 

Ternstromiacese.     Eurya  acuminata. 

Aurantiacece.     Limonia  Laureola. 

Hypeincdcets.  JTypericum  f  cordifolium,  f  patulum,  f  uralum,  f  oblongi- 
folium. 

Acerdcece.  A^cer  -j-  oblongum,  cultratum,  caudatum,  sterculiaceum,  villosum ; 
Negundo  */raxinifolium,  f  Dobinae'a  (?)  vulgaris. 

jKLsculdcece.     Pavia  indica. 

Sapinddcece  §  Millmgtoniese.  Millingtonz'a  simplicifolia,  dillenkP/o/wz,  pungens. 

Melidcecc.     Jlfelia  -j-  Azedardch,  *  Buckdyun  (from  Europe). 

VitdcecE.  Fitis  parvifolia,  cymosa,  obtecta,  macrophylla,  capreolata ;  Am- 
pelopsis  himalayana. 

ZygnphylldcefB.     Melianthus  himalayanus. 

Hutdcete.     Ruta  -j-  albiflora,  -j-  *  angustifolia. 

Xanthoxyldcece.     Xanthoxylum  hostile,  alatum. 

Coriaridcece.     Coriaria  nepalensis  male,  n.  female. 

Staphyledcecc.     Staphylea  Emodi. 

Celasirdcete.  2£uonymus  tingens,  -j-  echinatus,  vagans,  pendulus,  frfgidus, 
fimbriatus,  grandiflorus,  j-  japonicus,  f  HamiltonmnM^. 

Aquifolidcea.     7vlex  dipyrena,  excelsa,  serrata. 

~Rliamndce(Z.  ^hamnus  f  virgatus,  f  rupdstris  Royle,  purpureus  ;  Paliurus 
f  virgatus ;  Berchem?Vz  flavescens  j  Hovenza  dulcis ;  Ceanothus  flavescens. 

Anacardidcete .  .fthus  parviflora,  velutina,  kakrasingee,  \  vernicifera  (syn. 
^'uglandifolia),  -j-  Bucku-Amela,  \  acuminata ;  Sdbia  parviflora,  campanulata. 

Legumindcece.  Caragdna  Moorcrofu'awa,  brevispina,  Gerardir/wa,  polya- 
cantha,  spinosissima,  versicolor  :  one  of  these  has  been  raised  in  Edinburgh, 
or  the  neighbourhood.  Astragalus  strobiliferus,  polyacanthus,  Grahamtanzw, 
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multiceps;  Cytisus  flaccidus;  Colutea  f  nepalensis  ;  Piptanthus  f  nepalensis ; 
Edwardsza  (?)mollis;  Indigofera  heterantha,  f  violacea,  Gerardidna;  Des- 
modium  riliaefolium,  f  nutans,  multiflorum,  maculatum,  sequax  j  Acacia 
(?)  mollis. 

Saxifragacece.    Astilbe  rivularis. 

Hosdce<£  §  ChrysobaldnecE.     PrinsepzVz  Citilis. 

Rosdcece  §  Potentilleae.  7?ubus  rotundifolius,  concolor,  asper,  /iliaceus,  pa- 
niculatus,  t  pedunculosus,  ferox,  f  asper,  f  distans,  f  micranthus;  Poten- 
tilla  rigida. 

~Rosdce(e  §  Spircedcece.  >SpiraeNa  callosa  Thunb.,  or  allied  to  it,  f  chamaedri- 
folia,  -j-  ^yperici folia,  Lindleyaw«,  kanitschatica,  -j-  nutans;  Kerrfa  -j-  *  japonica. 

Rosdcecs  §  Amygddlece.  ^.mygdalus  -j-  *  communis;  Persica  -j-  vulgaris, 
f  laeVis,  ^aligna ;  Primus  f  *  domestica,  bokhariensis,  Aloocha,  *  triflora, 
f  expansa;  ./Irmeniaca  himalensis;  Cerasus  tomentosa,  Puddum,  undulata, 
capricida,  cornuta,  nepalensis. 

Rosdcett  §  ^osecB.  7?6sa  Lyellw,  \  Brunonw,  -f-  tetrapetala,  Webbidna, 
•J*  macrophylla,  sericea,  -f-  *  damascena,  f  microphylla,  moschata  var.  nepa- 
lensis, Banksfce  var.  multiplex. 

Jlosdcets  §  Pomece.  Pyrus  communis,  cultivated  varieties  of,  sinica,  -\  Pashm 
(syn.  variolosa,  ?  indica  Wall.),  -f-  lanata,  -j-  crenata  (syn.  vestita),  -j-  baccata, 
Malus,  cultivated  varieties  of,  f  stipulacea,  (•S'orbus)  foliolosa;  Cydonia 
f  *  vulgaris  ;  Cotoneaster  f  frigida,  f  acuminata,  f  afFmis,  f  microphylla ; 
•j*  Nummularia  -j-  rotundifolia^  Eriobotrya  -j*  elliptica ;  Photlnia  -{-  integriifblia, 
dubia ;  Cratae'gus  glauca,  -j-  crenulata. 

Grandtete.     Punica  f  Granatum. 

Tamaricdcete.     Myricaria  bracteata,  elegans. 

J?hiladelphdcece.  Philadelphus  tomentosus  ;  Deutze«  staminea,  Brunonfawa, 
corymbosa. 

Passiflordcece.     Passiflora  (?)  Leschenaultw,  (?)  nepalensis. 

Grossulacece.  JRibes  -J-  glaciale,  acuoiinatum,  himalense,  -j-  C'ynosbati,  villo- 
sum. 

Aralidcece.  /federa  Helix,  and  var.  f  chrysocarpa.  Many  other  species  of 
J?edera  inhabit  India,  but  not  any,  or  but  few,  of  them  are  likely  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  Britain. 

Caprifolidcece.  Caprifolium  -j-  confusum,  -j-  longifolium,  -f-  chinense,  -}-  japoni- 
cum ;  Lonicera  diversifolia,  Webbidna,  Govanidna,  angustifolia,  sericea,  ob- 
ovata,  elliptica,  glauca,  depressa,f  Xylosteum,  acuminata,  glabrata,  lanceolata; 
Abeh'a  triflora ;  f  Leycesterwz  formosa ;  Saiubucus  adnata ;  Fiburnum  cotini- 
folium,  Mulldha,  punctatum,  (?)  erubescens,  nervosum,  cordifolium,  grandi- 
florum  ;  Hydrangea  altissima,  vestita  (aspera  Z)on),  heteromalla,  Adamta, 
•j-  (?)  cyanea. 

Corndcete.  Cornus  -j-  oblonga,  macrophylla,  nervosa ;  Benthamfa  -|-  fragifera. 

~Vaccinidce<£.  Faccinium  (Thibaudza)  Sprengelw ;  Thibaudza  variegata, 
setigera;  Gaylussacoa  (Thibaudfa)  serrata;  Cavendishza  nobilis. 

WLyrsindcece.     Afyrsine  -f-  bifaria,  -\  semiserrata,  acuminata. 

JLricdcece.  .Rhododendron  •{-  arboreum,  aristatum,  -j-  barbatum,  -f-  cinnamo- 
meum  f  campanulatum,  formosum,  lepidotum,  f  anthopogon,  f  setosum  ; 
Andromeda  fastigiata,  formosa,  lanceolata,  villosa,  ovalifolia,  cordata;  Gaul- 
theria  nummularioides,  trichophylla. 

Ebendcece  §  Styrdcea.     Symplocos  racemosa,  paniculata. 

Oledcece.  O^lea  ferruginea,  compacta,  grandiflora,  robusta;  Syringa  Emodi; 
Oxrnus  floribunda;  Praxinus  xanthoxyloides. 

Jasmindcece.  Jasminum  -)-  officinale,  dispermum,  revolutum,  -j-  pubigerum, 
(?)  glandulosum,  (?)  chrysanthemum,  (?)  chrysanthemoides,  (?)  nanum, 
(?)  humile. 

Labidcece.     Roylea  -j-  elegans. 

Solandcece.     iycium  f  europae\im. 
Z/aurus  (?)  odoratissima. 
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Thymrldcctc.  Daphne  f  rannabinn,  JBholica,  scrfcca  Don  (syn.  jalicifolia 
nW.),  viridiflora,  mucronata. 

Santalaceae.     Osyris  nepalensis. 

YJfCfigiulcea:.  Hftaeagnus  f  arborea,  armata;  7/ippophae  f  salicifolia  (syn. 
conferta). 

KM/j/wAiiiceae.     J?uxtis  emarginatus;  Pachysandra  f  coriacea. 

\Jrticdcece.  Mbrus  f  *nigra,  sp.  white-fruited,  atropurpurea,  f  indica  ?, 
f  tatarica,  parvifolia,  serrata  (syn.  heterophylla),  laevigata  viridis,  f  *  mauri- 
tiana,  *  scandens.  ISome  of  these  names  are  to  he  regarded  as  not  established, 
and  as  more  or  less  likely  to  he  synonymous  with  others  amongst  them . 
BrouapooetM  integrifolia. 

Ulmdcece.  t/'lmus  f  erosa  (syn.  effusa  W.)t  f  integrifolia,  virgata.  These 
names  are  from  Dr.  Wallich's  catalogue.  In  Mr.  Royle's  catalogue  are  three 
others,  but  Mr.  Royle  has  advised  that  they  may  represent  the  same  species. 
C'eltis  f  orientalis,  (?)elongata,  politoria,  tetrandra,  (?)  cinnamomea,  (?)mollis. 

Jn«/and(fce<e.   ,/uglans  f  regia  ;  Engelhardtza  Roxburgh idna,  Colebrookw«r/. 

^a/icdcece.  5alix  Lindley«?2r7,  obovata,  polyandra,  -j-*  babylonica,  (?)  aegyp- 
tiaca,  elegans,  grisea,  kamaunensis,  eriostachya,  ;;yrina.  The  first  five  of  these 
names  are  derived  from  Mr.  Royle's  catalogue  and  work  .  the  rest  are  from 
Dr.  Wallich's  catalogue.  In  Mr.  Royle's  catalogue  are  six  other  names,  but 
Mr.  Royle  has  told  us  that  they  may  represent  the  same  species  as  certain  of 
the  names  above.  Populus  cordata,  acuminata,  ^yriformis,  ciliata,  sp. 

Cupul'ifcrfB.  Quercus  annulata,  f  dealbata,  incana,  polyantha,  lanata,  flori- 
bunda,  laxiflora,  dentosa,  semecarpilolia,  lamellosa, /appacea,  spiciita,  fenestrata, 
dilatata,  lanceagfolia,  f  lanuginosa,  f  Phulldta.  These  names  are  from  Dr. 
Wallich's  catalogue,  and  are  exclusive  of  several  others  that  are  those  of 
species  which  Mr.  Royle  deems  likely  to  be  too  tender  to  thrive  in  Britain. 
Mr.  Royle  has  in  his  own  catalogue  names,  distinct  from  Dr.  Wallich's,  of 
seven  kinds,  of  which  some  may  be  identical  with,  some  distinct  from,  those 
represented  by  Dr.  Wallich's  names.  C'astanea  indica,  fribuloides,  (?)  micro- 
carpa,  (?)  sphaerocarpa.  Corylus  hicera,  ?  ferox ;  in  Mr.  Royle's  catalogue  are 
the  names  cashmeriensis  and  scaberrima,  which  may  represent  the  same  kinds 
as  the  preceding,  or  distinct  ones.  Carpinus  viminea,  ^/aginea. 

^tetuldcea; .  7/etula  Bhojpdttrn  (syn.  utilis),  acuminata,  cylindrostachya, 
nitida ;  and,  in  Mr.  Royle's  catalogue,  three  other  names  of  as  many  kinds, 
that  may  be  identical  with  three  of  those  above,  or  distinct.  A'lnus  (?)  nepa- 
lensis. 

PlatandcccE.     PI  at  an  us  -\  orientalis. 

Wlyricdcece.     7l/yrica  sapida. 

Taxdcece.     Taxus  baccata  ?,  f  nucifera  ? 

Conifers.     *  Picea  Webb/ana  (syn.  ^Tbies  spectabilis),  dumosa  (syn.  Bru- 


religtosa,  f  excelsa,  commimis  ?;  'Phuja  f  *  orientalis,  f  nepalensis. 

Whoever  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ligneous  flora  of  Hima- 
laya should  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Royle's  Illustrations;  it  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  comprehensive  works  of  the  kind  that 
have  ever  been  published ;  embracing,  not  only  the  scientific  botany  and  natu- 
ral history,  including  the  geology,  of  the  district,  but  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  species  and  their  properties  and  uses :  the  whole  being  generalised 
with  reference  to  Lower  India  and  Europe. 

Of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates,  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  different  countries  of  Asia,  we  profess-  to  know  but 
little.  Not  many  foreign  ligneous  plants,  we  suppose,  have  been  added  to  the 
ligneous  flora  of  Siberia  or  Tartary  :  but  the  hardy  fruit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs 
<»t'  Kin-ope  have  been  cultivated  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  gardens  of  some 
of  the  native  princes  of  India;  and  many  of  our  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  transported  to  the  gardens  of  our  public  officers  in  that  country, 
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and  to  the  botanic  gardens  established  by  government.  This  might  be  done 
to  a  great  extent,  as  Mr.  Royle  has  shown,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Himalaya,  as  well  as  in  other  hilly  and  mountainous  regions,  both  of  India 
and  China. 

Of  that  part  of  the  ligneous  flora  of  China  which  is  hardy,  very  little  is  known  . 
The  following  list  of  some  of  the  ligneous  species  which  inhabit  China,  and 
of  a  few  of  those  which  inhabit  Japan,  has  been  prepared  from  these  three 
sources:  —  1.  Enumeratio  Plantarum  quas  in  China  boreali  collegit  Dr.  Al. 
Bunge,  anno  1831  :  this  enumeration  is  published  in  the  Memoires  presentcs  a 
r  Academic  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg,  tome  ii.  livra.  1.  et  2.,  1833.  2. 
From  Royle's  Illustrations,  in  which  a  sketch  of  the  climate  and  plants  of  China 
is  presented,  relatively  to  comparison  with  the  climate  and  plants  of  the 
Himalaya.  3.  From  our  Hortus  Entannicus.  The  sign  (?)  denotes,  in  this 
list,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  doubt  of  hardihood  of  the  species  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

RanunculdcecE.     Clematis  intricata,  Pae6ni«  Moutan  and  varieties  of  it. 

Magnoliacex.     Magnolia  conspfcua. 

Menispermdcece.  Menispermum  daiiricum,  Stauntonza,  (?)  Kadsura  ja- 
ponica. 

Berberacese.     Herberts  sinensis. 

Sterculidcece.     Sterciilia  pyriformis. 

Tilidcetf.     Ti\ia,  (?)  Grewia  parviflora. 

Ternstrb'miacese.     Thea  viridis,  Camellia  (?)  japonica. 

Tdypericdcece.     Hypericum  patulum,  (?)  Ochranthe  pallida. 

Acerdcets.     A^cer  truncatum,  palmatum  (Japan). 
./22'sculus  chinensis. 


Sapinddcece.     Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  K61reuteri«  paniculata. 

Wlelidcete.     .Melia. 

Vitdcete.  Fitis  vinifera,  Aryoniaefolia,  /icifolia,  hurnulifolia,  serianaefolia, 
aconitifolia  ;  Ampelopsis. 

XanihoxylacccE.  Aildntus  glandulosa  ;  Xanthoxylum  (?)  Avicenn^,  (?)  ni- 
tidum. 

Staphyledcetf.     Staphylea. 

Gelastrdcete.     felastrus  articulatus;  .Euonymus  micranthus,  chinensis. 

Aquifolidcecc.     /Hex,  a  sp.  of,  allied  to  .dquifolium. 

Hhamndcecs.  jRhamnus  Theezans  ;  Zizyphus  vulgaris  1  spinosa,  vulgaris  2 
inermis,  parvifolia,  globosa,  (?)  sinensis,  (?)  albens,  (?)  nitida  ;  (?)  Hoveniw 
dulcis. 

Anacardldcece  :  (?)  Pistacia  chinensis;  J?hus  Cotinus,  ailantoides,  (?)  ver- 
nicifera  (Japan),  (?)  succedanea. 

LcgumindcefB.  Sophora  japonica  (China  and  Japan),  chinensis  ;  Indigofera 
micrantha,  macrostachya  ;  Caragdna  Chamldgu,  microph  jlla  ;  Lespedeza  ma- 
crocarpa  ;  Wistaria  Consequana  ;  Gledltschza  chinensis,  heterophylla  ;  Cercis 
chinensis  ;  Acacia  (?)  macrophjila,  (?).  Nemu. 

Jtosdcece  §  Amygddlece.  Jdnygdalus  communis,  pedunculata,  p.  multiplex, 
p.  polygyna  ;  Persica  vulgaris  ;  Cerasus  chinensis  2  pluripetala  (or  flore  pleno, 
syn.  Amygdalus  pumila),  japonica  (Japan),  j.  multiplex  (Japan),  serrulata, 
salicina,  Pseudo-Cerasus  ;  Prunus  domestica  ?,  trichocarpa,  pauciflora,  hu- 
milis  1  glabrata,  humilis  2  villosula  ;  virmeniaca  vulgaris. 

^Hosdcece  §  Spirtsdcets.  ^pirae^  triloba,  dasyantha,  ^orbifolia,  callosa  ;  Kern'a 
japonica  pluripetala  (or  flore  pleno)  (Japan). 

Hosdcets  §  Potentillece.  J^ubus  purpureus,  crataegifolius,  (?)  parvifolius, 
(?)  reflexus. 

Rosdcece  §  ~Rose(E.  Rosa  indica,  odorata,  longifolia,  Roxburghw,  flavescens, 
nivea,  semperfl6rens,  Lawrencea'wa,  multiflora,  Grevillez,  sinica,  Blinks^, 
B.  flore  luteo,  microcarpa,  bracteata,  b.  scabricaulis,  pimpinellifolia,  rugosa. 

'RosdcctB  §  PomecE.  Pyrus  floribunda,  dioica,  spectabilis,  ^>etul£ef6lia  ; 
Cydonia  sinensis,  japonica  ;  Eriobotrya  japonica  (Japan)  ,-  Photinia  serrulata  ; 
Crataexgus  pinnatifida. 
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Calycanthdcea.  Chimominthus  fragrans  (Japan),  f.  luteus  (Japan),  f.  gran- 
diflorus. 

Granatdcece.  Punica  Granatum,  and  the  white-flowered  and  pluripetalous 
varieties. 

Tamaricdcece.     Tamarix./uniperina,  chinensis,  (?)  fndica. 

Philade/phdcetE.     Deutzia  grandiflora,  parviflora,  scabra  (Japan). 

Grossuldcece.     Ribes  Cynosbati. 

Hamameliddcete.     /Taiuamelis  chinensis. 

Corndcece.     Aucuba  japonica  (China  and  Japan). 

CaprifolidcecE.  Caprifolium  chinense,  longiflorum,  Lonfcera  flexuosa,  5am- 
bucus  racemosa,  Fiburnum  (?)  fragrans  ;  Abeh'a  (?)  chinensis,  (?)  uniflora; 
Hydrangea  Hortensia. 

l&ricdcets.  Rhododendron  Farrer^,  (?)  leucanthura  ;  Azalea  (?)  macrantha, 
(?)  Andromeda. 

Ericdcece  §  Vacdniece.     Faccinium  (?)  fbrmosum. 

JLbendcece.     Diospyros  Lotus,  Schi-tse. 

OledcecB.  O'lea,  iigustrum  lucidum  1  floribundum;  Syringa  chinensis; 
O'rnus  floribunda. 

JasmindcecE.     Jasminum  (?)  angulare,  floridum. 

Asclepiadaceve.     Periploca  (?)  sepium. 

JJignomacese.     Catdlpa  syringcefolia. 

Thymeldcets.    Daphne  tannabina,  (?)  Passerina  Chamaedaphne. 

Solandcece.     Lycium  chinense,  turbinatum,  Trewidnum. 

Euphorbiacese.     (?)  Phyllanthus  ramiflorus,  ^4ndrachne  chinensis. 

\5rticdce(E.  Morus  alba  and  varieties,  sinensis,  constantinopolitana ;  Brous- 
sonetz'a  papyrifera. 

Ulmdcete.     U'lmus  pumila,  Celtis  chinensis. 

Juglanddcecs.     J^iiglans  regia. 

SalicdcecB.     SaYix.  babylonica,  Populus. 

^etuldcecs.    5etula. 

Cupuliferce.  Quercus  densifolia,  chinensis,  and  three  other  species ;  Cas- 
tanea  vesca,  the  large-leafed  chestnut,  dwarf  chestnuts. 

Coniferce.  Pines,  fir,  larch  ;  Pinus  chinensis,  Massonz«wa  ;  Cunninghame'a 
lanceolata;  Thuja  orientalis;  Juniperus  chinensis,  glauca ;  Cupressus,  Salis- 
buria  adiantifolia  (Japan). 

The  northern  provinces  of  China,  Mr.  Royle  observes,  are  more  European 
in  their  flora  than  any  parts  of  the  plains  of  India ;  and  the  flora  of  the  moun- 
tains has  an  almost  universal  identity  of  genera  with  that  found  covering  the 
elevated  belt  of  Himalaya.  From  these  and  other  remarks  we  conclude  that 
many  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  China,  now  wholly  unknown  to  us,  will  at 
some  future  time  be  added  to  the  British  arboretum. 

The  Chinese,  through  the  European  residents  at  Canton  and  other  sea- 
ports, have  become  possessed  of  various  of  our  ornamental  ligneous  plants. 
Mr.  Reeves  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  437.)  mentions  that  Magnolia  grandiflora 
was  introduced  at  Macao  by  Mr.  Livingston,  previously  to  1830;  and  M. 
acuminata,  glauca,  and  tripetala,  soon  afterwards.  The  recent  discovery  of 
the  tea  shrub  in  the  province  of  Assam,  through  an  extent  of  territory  which 
occupied  a  month's  journey,  shows  how  little  of  the  ligneous  flora  of  that  part 
of  the  world  is  yet  known.  (See  Dr.  Wallich,  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  429.) 

SECT.  II.     Of  the  Indigenous   and  Foreign  Trees   and   Shrubs  of 

Africa. 

THE  number  of  ligneous  species  which  the  British  arboretum  has  obtained 
from  Africa,  including  the  Canary  Isles,  appears  to  be  23 ;  a  number  larger 
than  might  be  expected,  considering  the  tropical  situation  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  its  mountains  are  less  elevated  than  those  of  Asia.  Barbary 
has  supplied  13  of  these  23  species;  because,  being  situated  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  its  climate  is  comparatively  temperate.  More  may,  per- 

*  p  2 
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haps,  be  received  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  from  the  African 
islands ;  but,  considering  that  the  floras  of  these  islands,  and  of  Egypt  and 
Southern  Africa,  have  been  pretty  fully  explored,  our  hopes  of  further  ad- 
ditions, fit  to  endure  our  climate,  are  not  very  sanguine. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates  introduced  into  Africa  must 
necessarily  be  very  few;  and  till  lately  they  were  limited,  perhaps,  to  a  few 
shrubs  in  the  gardens  of  the  British  consuls.  Since  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean improvements  into  Egypt,  however,  the  pacha  has  established  an  English 
garden  under  the  care  of  an  English  gardener,  Mr.  Traill,  who  is  endeavouring 
to  acclimatise  the  plants  and  trees  both  of  temperate  and  tropical  climates. 
Algiers,  which  came  into  possession  of  the  French  in  1830,  is  receiving  from 
that  nation  of  naturalists  many  European  plants ;  as  appears  in  detail  in  the 
Annales  de  la  Socicte  d'  Horticulture  de  Paris  for  1831,  and  in  the  Gardenei's 
Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  632.  A  nursery  has  been  established  by  the  French 
authorities,  which  is  said  to  contain  25,000  trees,  bushes,  and  plants,  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment  and  naturalisation.  It  occupies  80  acres,  and  is  under 
the  care  of  a  director  and  twenty  men.  Such  an  establishment  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  one  worthy  of  imitation  in  colonising  a  new  country. 

SECT.  III.     Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign    Trees   and  Shrubs  of 

America. 

BY  far  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  accessions  to  the  British  arbo- 
retum have  been  received  from  North  America ;  but,  as  some  hardy  species 
have  also  been  received  from  the  southern  division  of  that  immense  country, 
we  shall  devote  a  subsection  to  each. 

SUBSECT.  1.     Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  North 

America. 

THE  introduction  of  woody  plants  from  North  America  into  Britain  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  Compton,  Bishop 
of  London,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  have  continued 
without  interruption  ever  since.  Some  species  were,  doubtless,  introduced 
by  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  and  others  ;  but  the  practice  of  sending  out  collectors 
to  send  home  objects  of  natural  history  undoubtedly  began  about  the  period 
we  have  mentioned.  We  have  seen,  in  preceding  parts  of  this  history,  that 
Bannister,  Catesby,  Garden,  John  and  William  Bartram,  Andre  Michaux, 
Fraser,  Lyon,  and  Douglas  are  the  names  cf  the  collectors  to  whom  we  are 
chiefly  indebted :  and  that  Compton,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Petre,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Ellis,  Dr.  Uvedale,  Dr.  Fothergill,  and,  above  all,  that 
most  excellent  man  Peter  Collinson,  a  quaker  and  linendraper,  were  the  prin- 
cipal amateurs.  These  gentlemen,  and  Gray,  Gordon,  and  other  nurserymen, 
in  Britain,  and  Du  Hamel,  Lemonnier,  and  Marechal  de  Noailles,  in  France, 
were  the  principal  persons  who  encouraged  the  collectors.  Much,  also,  is  due 
to  those  American  and  European  authors  who  have  explored  the  interior 
of  the  civilised  portion  of  America,  and  published  the  result  of  their  labours. 
From  the  Flora  of  Pui^n,  edit.  1814,  we  have  made  the  following  enumeration 
of  the  woody  plants  of  North  America  not  indigenous  to  Britain. 

~Ranunculdcc(e.  ^.tragene  americana  ;  Clematis  virginica,  cordata,  holose- 
ricea  Walteri,  crispa,  reticulata,  Viorna,  Catesbyawa  ;  Xanthorhiza  «piifolia. 

Jfmferaceae.     Illicium  floridanum,  parviflorum. 

Magwo/iaceae.  MagnohVz  grandiflora  elliptica,  grandiflora  oboyata,  grandi- 
flora lanceolata,  glauca,  longifolia,  macrophylla,  tripetala,  acuminata,  cordata, 
auriculata,  pyramidata ;  Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  T.  var.  obtusiloba. 

Anonacese.     Asinnna  triloba,  parviflora,  pygmaeva,  grandiflora. 

Menispermdccce.  Menispermum  canadense,  c.  var.  lobatum  ;  Cocculus 
carolinus,  Sehizandra  coccinea. 

Berberideae.     Bcrberis  canadensis,  Mahom'a,  ^tquifolium,  ncrvosa. 

Cistine<r.     Hudsonia  ericoides. 
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7/ibiscus  Munihot. 

Ti/iacece.  Tilia  glabra,  laxifiora,  pubescens,  p.  var.  leptophylla,  hctcro- 
pln  11  a. 

Tfentdromiactte.  Gordons  Lasianthus,  pubescens,  Stuart/a  virginica,  Ma- 
lachodcndron  ovatum. 

\lj/j)rriciiic(L:  yl'scyrum  Crux  A'ndr&?,  //ypericoides,  amplcxicaule;  7/ypc- 
ricum  KalnwV///M?M,  frondosum,  amoc'num,  prolificum,  nudifldrom,  glaucum, 
densiflorum,  galio'ides,  r/spalatluJides,  tasciculatum,  tenuifolium. 

AccnncfC.  yfcer  riibrum,  dasycarpum,  barbatum,  saccharinuni,  nigrum, 
macrophyllum,  circinatum,  striatuni,  inoiitanuin  ;  Xr^undo  /Vaxinifoliuni. 

Hippocastdnccc.  yE'scuIus  glabra,  pallida;  Pavia,  rubra,  hjbrida,  flava, 
macrostachya. 

Sapmdfaete.     Sapindus  ?  *  Saponuria. 

\lt.  s.  /ritis  Z/abrusca,  aestivalis,  a;,  var.  sinuata,  cordifolia,  riparia,  rotundi- 
folia,  palniata;  Ampelopsis  cordata,  //cdcracca,  hirsuta,  bipinnata. 

X<ndhoxyle<z.  Xanthoxylumy'raxineinn,  tricarpiun;  7Jtclca  trifoliata,  t.  var. 
pubescens. 

Slnphyleacccc.     Staphylea  trifolia. 

CclastrinccB.  Celastrus  scandens,  bullatus  ;  J£ii6nymus  americanus,  angtis- 
tifolius,  atropurpurcus. 

\licinea;.  /'lex  opuca,  laxiflora,  Gasslne,  Dahoon,  angnstifolia,  a.  var.  /igus- 
trifolia,  vomitoria,  ^rinoides,  canadensis,  Tlfyrsinites  ;  /Vinos  vcrticillatus,  am- 
b>guus,  laevigatus,  lanceolatus,  glabcr,  coriaceus,  c.  var.  angustifblius. 

Widmncee.  /^hamnus  franguloides,  fflnifolius,  carolinianus,  lanceolatus, 
minutiflorus  ;  Ceanothus  americanus,  intermedius,  sanguineus,  microphyllus  ; 
Berchemm  volubilis. 

Anacardiaccce.  Tihus  typhina,  glabra,  elegans,  viridiflora,  piimila,  vernix, 
copallina,  Toxicodendron,  radicans,  r.  var.  microcarpa,  aromatica. 

LcgiiminosfE.  Robinza  Pseud-  Jcacia,  viscosa,  hispida,  macrophylla;  Wis- 
tari«  frutescens;  Cassia  occidentalis,  /igustrina;  6'ercis  canadeusis,  c.  var. 
pubescens;  Virgili«  lutea,  C'jtisus  rhombifolius  ;  Amorpha  fruticosa,  f.  var. 
emarginata,  f.  var.  angustifolia,  microphjlla,  pubescens,  canescens  ;  Gleditsch/rt 
triacanthos,  t.  var.  inermis,  brachycarpa,  monospermia  ;  Gymnocladus  cana- 
densis. 

Chrysobalanece.     Chrysobalanus  oblongifolius. 

KmygdalcfE.  6rerasus  virginiana,  serotina,  canadensis,  caroliniana,  semper- 
florens,  borealis,  pennsylvanica,  nigra,  hyemalis,  pygmae^a,  pubescens,  piimila, 
depressa,  chicasa;  Primus  maritima,  domestica  var.  myrobalana. 

Rosacetc.  7^6sa  parviflora,  nitida,  lucida,  gemella,  Lyon/V,  Carolina,  rubi- 
folia,  laevigata,  suaveolens,  pendulina,  lutescens  ;  ffubus  villosus,  strigosus, 
canadensis,  cuneifolius,  occidentalis,  hispidus,  trivialis,  flagellaris,  inermis, 
specttibilis,  odoratus  ;  ^pirae^  salicifolia,  s.  var.  latitolia,  tomentosa,  //yperici- 
folia,  rhamaedrifolia,  c.  var.  media,  ^etulaefolia,  opulifolia,  capitata,  discolor, 
jorbifolia  ;  Pursh/a  tridentata,  Potentilla  floribunda. 

I'oinriccfc.  Pyrus  coronaria,  angustifolia,  microcarpa,  americana,  wrbuti- 
folia,  melanocarpa  ;  Amcltnichier  Botryapium,  ovalis,  sanguinea;  Cratae'gtis 
wpiiiolia,  s[)athulata,  turbinata,  coccfnca,/;opuli(olia,  ^yrifolia,  elliptica,  glandu- 
losa,  flava,  parvifolia,  punctiita  rubra,  punctata  aurea,  Crus-galli  splendens, 
Crus-galli  ;;yracanth£ef61ia,  Crus-galli  «alicifolia. 

Calycanthefc.     Calycanthus  floridus,  glaucus,  laevigatus. 
Vfiiladclpltctc.      Philadelphus  inodorus,   Lewis«,  grandiflorus  ;    Decumaria 
barbara,  sarmcntosa. 

Passiflora  peltata. 


Cdctcce.     Opuntia  vulgaris,  Mammillaria  vivipara. 

Grossulacece.  Ribcs  albinervium,  trifidum,  rigens,  prostratun),  resinosum, 
viscosissimum,  sanguineum,  Menzies/i,  aureum,  recurvatum,  floridum,  laxi- 
florum,  rotundifolium,  hirtellum,  gracile,  trifiorum,  oxyacanthoides,  lacustris, 
Cynosbati,  speciosum 

Araliacetc.     Aralia  hispida,  spinosa,  s.  var.  inermis. 
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Caprifolidceee.  Caprifolium  sempervirens,  ciliosum,  flavum,  grutum,  parvi- 
florum  [Pdiofcum];  Lonicera  ciliata,  ciliata  alba,  villosa;  Symphoria  glomerata, 
racemosa;  Diervilla  lutea;  Linnae^a  borealis;  Fiburnum />runifolium,  £>yrif6- 
lium,  Lentago,  nudum,  obovatum,  obovatum  /mnicasfolium,  cassitioides,  laevi- 
gatum,  nitidum,  dentatum,  pubescens,  lantanoides,  acerifolium,  molle,  Oxy- 
coccus,  edule;  *Sambucus  canadensis,  pubescens;  Hydrangea  arborescens, 
cordata,  nivea,  </uercifolia. 

Cornea?.  Cornus  florida,  circinata,  sericea,  asperifolia,  stricta,  alba,  panicu- 
lata,  paniculata  albida,  paniculata  radiata,  alternifolia. 

LoranthaccfB.     Viscum  ?  flavescens. 

Cinchonacese.  Pinckneya  pubens,  Chiococca  racemosa,  Cephalanthus  occi- 
dentalis. 

Composite.  -Saccharis  angustifolia,  glomeruliflora,  /mlimifolia ;  ^uphthal- 
inum  frutescens ;  rva  imbricata,  frutescens. 

\accimecB.  Faccinium  stamineuin,  album,  difFusinn,  dumosum,  frondosura, 
frondosum  lanceolatum,  pallidura,  resinosum  viridescens,  resinosum  rubescens, 
resinosum  lutescens,  corymbosum,  amoe'num,  virgatum,  fuscatum,  fuscatum 
angustifolium,  galezans,  /igustrinum,  tenellum,  angustifblium,  caespitosura, 
?»yrtifolium,  crassifolium,  nitidum,  jifyrsinites,  M.  lanceolatus,  M.  obtusus, 
6uxifolium,  ovatum,  obtusum ;  Oxycoccus  macrocarpus,  erythrocarpus,  hispi- 
dulus. 

EftoAaetf.  Andromeda  tetragona,  ^ypnoides,  /;oliifolia  angustifolia,  po\\\- 
folia  latifolia,  calyculata,  angustifolia,  coriacea,  axillaris,  axillaris  longifolia, 
Catesba3vz,  acuminata,  floribunda,  mariana,  mariana  angustifolia,  speciosa, 
speciosa  pulverulenta,  racemosa,  arborea;  LyomVz  ferruginea,  rigida,  paniculata, 
frondosa;  Clethra  «lnifolia,  tomentosa,  scabra,  paniculata,  acuminata  ;  Mylo- 
caryum  /igustrinum,  Cyrill«  caroliniana;  A'rbutus  /aurifolia,  Menziesw,  tomen- 
tosa; Gaultheria  procumbens,  Shallon ;  Menziesza  ferruginea,  globularis, 
rmpetriformis,  cterulea  ;  KahmVz  hirsuta,  glauca,  glauca  rosmarinifolia,  cuneata, 
angustifolia,  angustifolia  ovata,  latifolia;  EpigaeNa  repens ;  7^hodora  cana- 
densis ;  7?hodoclendron  maximum  roseum,  m.  album,  m.  purpureum,  punc- 
tatum,  catawbiense ;  Azalea  calendulacea  flammea,  c.  crocea,  canescens,  nudi- 
flora  coccinea,  n.  rutilans,  n.  carnca,  n.  alba,  n.  papilionacea,  n.  partita, 
n.  polyandra,  arborescens,  bicolor,  viscosa,  nitida,  glauca,  hispida ;  Z/edum 
palustre,  palustre  decumbens,  latifolium  ;  Ammyrsine  ^uxifolia;  Bejana  race- 
mosa, /'tea  virginica,  Pyxidanthera  barbulata. 

8ymplocine(E.     Symplocos  tinctoria. 

Styractte.  Styrax  grandifolium,  pulverulentum,  laevigatum ;  Halesfa  tetntp- 
tera,  diptera. 

Sapoteae.   j^umelia  /ycidides,  reclinata,  lanuginosa,  chrysophylloides,  serrata. 

JLbendceeE.     Diospyros  virginiana,  pubescens. 

Oledcece.  Ovlea  americana;  Chionanthus  virginica,  maritima;  O'rnus 
americana;  l^raxinus  ^ambucifolia,  quadrangulata,  epiptera,  acuminata,  caro- 
liniana,  pjatycarpa,  pubescens,  p.  longifolia,  p.  latifolia,  p.  subpubescens, 
j'uglandifolia;  Catdlpa  si/iingfefolia. 

Apocynete.     JFchites  diflformis,  Gelsemium  sempervirens. 

Eignonizcese.  Bignonk  crucigera,  capreolata;  Tecoma  radicans  flammea, 
radicans  coccinea. 

So/dneee.     Zrjcium  carolinianum. 

Labidtce.     <S"alvia  coccinea. 

Verbcndccce.     Callicarpa  americana. 

Chcnop\)decB.     y| 'triplex  .//aliimis,  Diotis  lanata. 

^olygonece.     Calligonum  canescens. 

\Murine(c.  Laurus  Catesby«w«,  carolinensis  glabra,  c.  pubescens,  c.  obtusa, 
Benzoin,  Z^iospyros,  geniculata,  Sassafras. 

Thy  melee"  <z.     Dirca  palustris. 

Santalaceae.  Nyssa  villosa,  biflora,  candicans,  tomentosa,  denticulate ;  Ha- 
miltpnia  oleifera. 

~EUeagnece.     ^laeagnus  argentea;  Shepherds  canadensis,  argcntcn. 
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Vr.     ylristolochia  sipho,  tomentosa. 

cex.     Boryr*  porulosa,  /igustrina,  acuminata  ;  Stilling/«  /igustrina, 
bebifera. 

\}rticc(E.     Jlforus  rubra. 

\Jhti  dccec.  f/'lmus  americana,  pendula,  fulva,  alata;  Phinera  Richard/, 
Gmelhu;  6Teltis  ocddeotalis,  crassiiolia,  pumila. 

^  Jttg/dndctc.     Juglans  nigra,  cinerca;  Car}  a  olivarfonnis,  sulcatn,  alba,  tomen- 
tosa, amara,  porcina  ficiformis,  obcofdata,  aquntiea,  myristicajformis. 

&ft/icinc(r.  iVilix  Candida,  MuhienbeigMrna,  tristis,  recurvata,  vestita,  Uvva 
ursi,  cordilblia,  obovata,  planilblia,  pedicellaris,  fuscata,  conifcra,  myricoides, 
iprindides,  discolor,  angustata,  longifolia.  Houstonuzna,  talcat-i,  nigra,  lucida, 
rigida,  cordata,  grisea,  ambigua;  y'opulus  balsamit'era,  candicans,  trepida, 
iMonilifcra,  ^ctuhetolia,  grandidcntata,  lasvigata,  angulata,  hcterophjlla. 

Hctnlineee.  ^etula  /jopulifolia,  excelsa,  nigra,  papyracea,  lenta,  pumila, 
glandulosa  ;  yflnus  crispa,  serrnlata,  glauca. 

Cn]>i//ffcr(c.  Qu^TCUfl  Phellos,  Phellos  hiimilis,  maritima,  sericea,  wyrti- 
ftMia,  vircns,  cinerca,  imbricaria,  /aurifolia,  /aurifolia  obtiVsa,  r/grifolia,  hetero- 
j)h\  Ha,  aqoatiea,  hemisphae'rica,  nana,  triloba,  nigra,  tinctoria,  discolor,  coccinea, 
ambigua,  rubra,  CatesbaiV/,  falcata,  palustris,  Banister/,  obtusiloba,  macrocjirpa, 
olivajfonnis,  lyrata,  alba,  alba  rcpanda,  Prinus,  bicolor,  montana,  6'astanea, 
prindides;  Castanea  vesca  americana,  pumila;  J^igus  ferruginea;  C'orylus 
Unericana,  rostrata;  C'arpinns  americana,  O'strya  virginica. 

Ylatdncce.     Liquidambar  styracfflua. 

Myrlcea.  Jl/yrica  cerifera,  cerifera  pumila,  carolinensis,  pennsylvanica  ; 
Compton/a  aspleniifolia. 

Hamainc/idefe.  //amamelis  virginica,  macrophylla  ;  Fothergilla  alnifolia, 
major,  Garden/. 

Conifcrcv.  7Jinus  inops,  resinosa,  Banksunui,  variabilis,  rigida,  serotina,  piin- 
gens,  Tve?  da,  palustris,  &trdbus  ;  yfbies  balsamifera,  Fraser/,  ^axifolia,  canaden- 
sis,  nigra,  rubra,  alba;  iarix  pendula,  microcarpa;  Taxddinm  distiehnm; 
6ru{)ressus  /hyoides,  J'huja  occidentalis  ;  Jiinipcrus  communis  depressa,  virgi- 
niana,  ^Sabina  procumbens,  excelsa,  barbaclensis  ;  TYixus  bace^ita, 

Ct/cddcce.     Zamia  integrifolia. 

JLnipetrecE.     jE'mpetrum  nigrum,  Ccratiola  mcoides. 

Smi/dccfe.  ^milax  hastata,  hastata  lanceoluta,  bdna-nox,  quadrangularis 
Walter/,  Sarsaparillci,  ovata,  alba,  lanceolata,  pubera,  Pseudo-china,  rotund!-* 
folia,  caduca,  /aurifolia,  pandurata,  circidifolia. 

Pdhnee.    Sdbal  Adanson/;  Chamasxrops  serrulata,  hystrix,  Palmetto. 

The  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  British  arboretum,  received  from 
North  America,  is  considered  to  be  528,  and  they  comprise  the  greater  part 
of  the  names  in  the  foregoing  enumeration.  Still,  as  it  is  not  always  certain 
that  the  same  names  in  our  catalogue  are  applied  to  the  same  things,  there 
may  be  a  number  of  species  described  by  Pursh  which  are  not  yet  introduced 
into  Britain.  At  all  events,  we  have  little  doubt  that,  in  the  unexplored  parts 
of  North  America,  there  are  many  species  that  will,  at  no  distant  day,  find 
way  to  Europe. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Europe,  which  are  remarkable 
either  for  beauty  or  utility,  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  the  American  nursery- 
men, more  particularly  in  those  of  Prince  of  New^York,  and  of  Carr,  the  succes- 
sor of  Bartram,  near  Philadelphia.  From  a  MS.  which  has  been  kindly  sent  to 
us  by  Dr.  Mease,  containing  the  dates  of  the  introductions  of  a  number  of 
European  trees  into  America,  we  find  that  some  took  place  as  i-arlv  as  the 
settlers  there  from  this  country  ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  European  trees 
was  in  an  especial  degree  accelerated  by  the  establishment  of  tree  nurseries. 
William  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  the  ^yoodlands,  near  Philadelphia',  is  stated  by  all 
the  collectors  of  plants  in  America,  during  the  last  century,  to  have  had  the 
most  complete  garden  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  not 
only  all  the  plants  of  America,  but  those  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  which  were  considered  of  interest  either  for  arts  or  medicine.  In 
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Bartram's  Botanic  Garden  there  appears  to  have  been  the  best  collection  in 
any  nursery  ;  and  probably,  at  present,  it  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  Prince  of 
New  York.  No  nursery  in  America  is  superior  to*  Bartram's  for  fine  specimens  of 
trees.  The  dimensions  of  some  of  these,  with  those  of  many  others,  of  which 
accounts  have  been  sent  us,  will  be  given  when  treating  of  each  particular 
tree,  in  the  third  part  of  this  work.  (See  also  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  272.) 

Part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Canadas,  were  visited  by  two  excellent 
arboricultural  observers;  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  formerly  a  nurseryman  at  Perth, 
and  Mr.  James  Macnab,   the  son  of  the  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1834- ;  and  an  interesting  notice  of  the 
distribution  of  different  species  of  trees  in  the  countries  they  passed  through 
has  been  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  v.  p.  594.,  and 
will  be  found  also  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine.     Before 
landing  at  New  York,  the  country  appears  to  the  stranger  of  a  very  dark  and 
dismal  hue,  from  the  quantity  of  pines  and  red  cedars  which  clothe  the  more 
conspicuous  prominences;  but,  after  landing,  the  whole,  from  the  prevalence 
of  fine  trees  and  shrubs,  appears  like  one' vast  garden.   The  stranger  is  strongly 
impressed  with  the  beauty  and  number  of  trees,  which   are  partly  indigenous 
to  the  locality  or  the  district,  and  partly  introduced  from   more  southern 
climates.     The  diversity  of  the  forms  of  the  trees,  and  the  variety  of  their 
foliage,  are  most  remarkable.     No  remains  of  ancient  forests  are  observable, 
as  might  be  supposed,  these  having  been  long  since  cut  down  for  fuel ;  but 
forest  trees  of  large  size  are  frequently  to  be  seen,  covered  to  their  summits 
with   wild  vines.     Of   these  the  Platanus  occidentals,   liriodendron,  liqui- 
dambar,  Gleditschza  triacanthos,  and  the  catalpa  are  preeminent.    It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  almost  the  only  foreign  trees  conspicuous  in  the  artificial 
scenery  of  America  are,  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and 
the  weeping  willow.     The  contrast  between  the  regular  position  and  round- 
tufted  heads  of  the  fruit  trees  and  the  lance-shaped  heads  of  the  poplars,  and 
between  both  these  trees  and  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  indigenous  species, 
is  very  striking.     About  67  miles  up  the  country,  on  the  river  Hudson,  a 
limestone  district  occurs,  and  on  this  the  lively  green  of  the  arbor  vitae  sue* 
ceeds  to  the  dark  hue  of  the  red  cedar.     All  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
surface  are  covered  with  this  tree,  of  different  sizes,  varying  from  1  ft.  to  20  ft. 
in  height,   and  always  of  a  pyramidal  shape.     The  woods  on   both  sides    of 
Lake  Champlain  are  very  various.     The  principal  trees  are,  the  wild  cherry 
(ferasus  virginiana),  elms,  walnuts,  sugar  maples,  and  the  aspen  poplar.    The 
rocky  grounds  abound  with  arbor  vita?,  and  the   "  appearance  of  the  lofty 
white,  or  Weymouth,  pine,   towering  above  the  deciduous  trees,  on  rising 
grounds  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  of  a  dark  aspect  and  nearly  destitute  of 
branches,  was  remarkable."     The  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain  ex- 
hibits the  same  trees,  with  the  addition  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  fir.     The  only 
tree  worth  notice  on  the   St.  Lawrence  river  was  the  canoe  birch  (Ifetula 
papyracea).     At  Montreal  our  travellers  were  much  "  surprised  to  see  the 
great  difference  which  the  Canadian  winter  produces  upon  those  species  of 
ornamental  trees  which  grace  the  lawns  and  cities  of  the  United  States.     As 
examples,  may  be  mentioned  the  Ailuntus  glandulosa,  the  trees  of  which  were 
quite  small  and  stunted  ;  Madura  aurantiaca  seemed  barely  alive  ;  and  the  mul- 
berries were  small  and  unhealthy.  The  weeping  willows  here  are  almost  always 
killed  in  winter,  although  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York  the  stem  of  this 
tree  is  seen  averaging  from  8  ft.  to  15  ft.,  and  sometimes  20  ft.  in  girt.  None  of 
the  catalpas  and  magnolias,  which  prove  so  ornamental  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
both  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  can  be  made  to  live  here,  with  the 
exception  of  the  M.  glatica,  and  it  is  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition.     Tax- 
odium  distichum   is  also  much  dwarfed,  and  barely  alive.      Peaches  in  this 
part  of  the  country  do  not  succeed  as  standards ;  but  several  peach  trees 
placed  against  garden  walls   possessed  well  ripened  wood,   and   had    every 
appearance  of  affording  plentiful  crops.     The  principal  ornamental  tree  cul- 
tivated in  this  part  of  the  country,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  is  the  Robin/a 
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glutinosa,  which,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  bears  a  pro- 
fusion of  delicate  pink  flowers,  and  does  not  attain  a  large  size." 

In  the  different  islands  of  Lake  <  hitario  "  the  hemlock  spruce  is  abundant 
and  of  great  size,  as  well  as  arbor  vitae,  walnuts,  oaks,  sugar  maples,  and 
elms."  Near  Toronto,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  the  weeping  willow  is 
healthy  and  luxuriant,  and  there  are  fine  specimens  of  the  locust  tree,  broad- 
leaved  American  beech,  Canadian  and  Lombardy  poplars,  limes,  oaks,  ashes, 
elms,  white  pine,  and  hemlock  spruce.  JPinus  resinosa  (the  red  pine)  was 
observed  here  for  the  first  time;  and  it  is  by  no  means  plentiful,  having  been 
found  by  our  travellers  only  in  this  tract.  The  red  birch  they  found  a  fine- 
shaped  tree,  with  a  trunk  about  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a  wide-spreading  top 
like  that  of  the  beech  tree  in  Europe.  Near  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  a  "  very 
extensive  natural  forest  of  sweet  chestnuts;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the 
trees  are  placed  at  such  regular  distances  that  at  first  one  would  not  hesitate 
to  think  that  they  had  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  Not  a  great  way  from 
this,  we  observed  a  similar  forest  of  large  native  oaks  with  precisely  the  same 
appearance  of  regular  plantation  :  yet  in  both  cases  the  arrangement  was 
wholly  the  work  of  nature,  the  stronger  individuals  having  probably  smothered 
the  weaker.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falls,  the  trees  were  of  very  various 
descriptions,  of  great  size,  and  more  intermixed  than  we  had  hitherto  seen. 
The  tulip  trees  were  of  great  height,  with  stems  varying  from  8ft.  to  12  ft.  in 
circumference.  Platanus  trees,  oaks,  elms,  limes,  ashes,  walnuts,  beeches, 
poplars,  and  white  pines,  were  all  equally  large  and  lofty.  The  hemlock  spruce 
was  scarcely  seen,  but  the  arbor  vitae  seemed  to  take  its  place ;  for  it  is,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  abundant  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falls,  very 
tall,  and  sometimes  tapering  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  Here,  again,  the  red 
cedar  was  observed,  with  great  abundance  of  dwarf-growing  yew  (!Taxus  cana- 
densis)." 

Between  Niagara  and  Hamilton  was  the  only  district  in  Canada  where  die 
.Laurus  Sassafras  was  seen ;  the  trees  were  all  small,  though  remarkably 
healthy.  The  great  natural  forests  of  the  country  presented  chiefly  oaks  of 
great  height ;  and,  when  the  ground  became  in  the  least  degree  elevated,  white 
pines  abounded.  On  a  flattened,  low,  moist  meadow  was  an  extensive  forest 
of  the  tamarack,  or  black  American  larch  (.Larix  pendula),  long  straggling 
trees  with  stems  not  exceeding  20  in.  in  circumference.  Near  New  London 
the  specimens  of  the  trees,  particularly  of  the  platanus,  were  very  large. 
Stems  were  measured  of  from  15ft.  to  20ft.  in  girt,  and  many  of  the  trees 
had  straight  trunks  of  from  10  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  before  branching.  "  This 
tree  is  always  seen  largest  and  in  greatest  abundance  along  the  moist  banks  of 
rivers,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich."  The  white  pine,  near  New  London, 
has  a  trunk  varying  from  13ft.  to  18ft.  in  circumference;  and  some  trees, 
which  had  been  blown  down,  were  measured,  and  found  to  average  IGOft.  in 
length.  The  oaks  here  vary  from  10ft.  to  15  ft.  in  circumference  ot  trunk,  with 
45  ft.  and  50  ft.  of  straight  clear  stems.  Between  New  London  and  Goderich, 
a  distance  of  60  miles,  the  road  passes  through  one  continued  dense  forest. 
The  trees  were  principally  elms,  averaging  from  10  ft.  to  25  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. Mixed  with  them  were  beeches,  birches,  and  ashes  of  ordinary 
dimensions.  On  some  low  swampy  ground,  there  was  an  extensive  forest  of 
hemlock  spruce,  and  on  an  extended  limestone  ridge  some  splendid  specimens 
of  arbor  vita1.  Horizontal  sections  of  the  white  pines  and  hemlock  spruce 
exhibited  between  300  and  100  annual  layers;  oaks,  200  ;  and  elms,  300.  On 
the  whole,  the  neighbourhood  of  Goderich  in  Canada  presented  "  a  much 
greater  and  finer  collection  of  large  native  trees  than  had  before  been  seen  ; 
for,  in  addition  to  what  have  been  named,  were  very  large  sugar  maples,  with 
splendid  specimens  of  the  black  and  white  ash,  limes,  oaks,  beeches,  birches, 
cherries,  with  extensive  tracts  of  balsam  poplar  (Populus  balsamifera),  and 
the  black  American  larch,  all  growing  in  deep  rich  soil.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Maitland  river,  many  very  noble  specimens  of  platanus  are  seen,  with  stems 
varying  from  18  ft.  to  36  ft.  in  circumference.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
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•when  this  tree  exceeds  6  ft.  in  diameter,  it  seldom  has  a  clear  bole  of  above 
10  ft.,  after  which  it  branches  much.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  large  trunks 
are  hollow.  Along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  extending  both  ways  from  Goderich, 
we  observed  white  American  spruces  (^"bies  alba);  but  none  of  them  ex- 
ceeded 60  ft.  in  height,  and  3  ft.  in  circumference. 

"  Just  before  entering  the  St.  Clair  river  from  Lake  Huron,  lofty  white  pines 
are  seen  towering  on  both  sides  ;  but,  on  entering  the  river,  they'  entirely  dis- 
appear on  the  Canada  side,  although,  on  the  United  States  side,  they  continue 
for  many  miles ;  and  a  river,  which  runs  into  the  St.  Clair  on  that  side,  has, 
from  the  quantity  of  pines  found  upon  its  banks,  been  named  the  White  Pine 
River.  No  very  large  trees  are  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Clair,  but,  on 
getting  back  into  the  country,  oaks,  elms,  limes,  and  walnuts  abound.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river,  all  the  way  down,  many  dwarf  kinds  of  shrubby  plants 
adorn  its  edges.  Of  these,  the  different  kinds  of  plums  and  cherries,  with  the 
sweet-scented  crab  apple,  and  a  variety  of  thorns,  form  the  chief  objects  ;  but 
•what  was  most  gratifying  to  us,  was  the  great  abundance  of  stag's-horn 
sumach  (7?hus  typhina  var.  elegans),  now  loaded  with  large  heads  of  scarlet 
fruit. 

"  Crossing  Lake  Erie  to  Cleveland,  United  States,  we  have,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  forest  scenery,  some  fine  specimens  of  tulip  trees,  jLaurus  Sus- 
safras,  and  cucumber  trees  (Magnolia  acumimita).  The  stems  of  the  latter 
did  not  exceed  2  ft.  in  circumference.  Passing  through  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  Pittsburg,  the  surface  was  very  irregular.  The  principal  native 
tree  on  this  line  of  road  was  the  beech,  which  was  seen  spread  over  an  ex- 
tended plain,  containing  many  fine  trees.  There  was  also  an  extensive  forest 
of  the  larch ;  and,  in  similar  situations  to  those  before  mentioned,  bordering  all 
the  mixed  woods  as  we  proceeded  along,  was  the  dogwood  tree  (Cornus 
florida).  These  trees,  having  taken  on  their  autumnal  hue  (5th  September, 
1834),  were  rendered  beautiful  in  consequence.  Of  this  fine  tree,  none  had 
been  seen  since  leaving  New  York  till  now ;  and  from  this  place  it  continued 
to  be  more  or  less  plentiful,  in  the  different  routes  which  we  took,  till  we 
reached  New  York  again.  It  was  much  talked  of  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
praised,  on  account  of  its  profusion  of  large  white  blossoms  early  in  spring, 
and  its  dark  red  leaves  and  scarlet  fruit  in  the  fall,  or  autumn.  Before  enter- 
ing Pittsburg,  the  sloping  wooded  banks  by  the  river  side  presented  a  rich 
appearance,  from  the  quantities  of  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  azaleas,  and  an- 
dromedas,  which  covered  them  as  underwood.  The  large  trees  were  much 
the  same  as  those  before  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  the  chestnut-leaved 
oak  and  red  maple  (v4v  cer  rubrum),  of  which  last  some  few  trees  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  river,  near  Pittsburg,  measured  12ft.  in  circumference.  There 
were  likewise  some  large  natural  trees  of  the  honey  locust. 

"  We  left  Pittsburg  for  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
On  these  the  natural  grouping  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  was  most  remarkable. 
On  our  first  approach  to  these  mountains,  we  observed  the  hemlock  spruce, 
of  various  sizes,  covering  the  banks,  having  the  /Rhododendron  catawbiense, 
and  KalmzVz  latifblia  as  underwood.  Proceeding  up  the  mountain,  large  tracts 
of  sweet  chestnuts  are  passed  through.  Above  this,  extensive  forests  of  oak  ; 
and  on  the  highest  summits,  all  over  the  mountains,  were  scraggy  trees  of  the 
Pinus  n'gida,  or  pitch  pine,  with  dwarf  shrub  oaks  as  underwood.  On  cross- 
ing the  different  summits,  it  was  curious  to  see  the  same  arrangement  throughout 
on  either  side.  Having  remained  for  several  days  on  these  mountains,  our 
attention  was  very  much  taken  up  with  the  great  natural  forests  situated  on 
the  extended  plains  between  the  highest  summits.  When  any  one  species  of 
a  tree  is  met  with,  acres  of  the  same  are  generally  seen  together.  In  this  way 
we  continued  to  pass  through  successive  masses  of  a  series  of  trees,  of  the 
various  pines,  magnolias,  walnuts,  poplars,  and  sour  gums,  or  tupelo  trees 
(Nyssa  villosa  and  sylvatica),  &c.  All  of  these  grow  in  deep  rich  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pitch  pine,  which  was  seen  on  the  mountain  tops ;  and,  on 
poor  rocky  ground,  at  different  elevations,  throughout  the  mountains,  the 
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Finns  inops,  piingens,  and  TV  da  are  seen ;  and  on  more  fertile  sheltered 
situations  we  find  the  Canadian  Judas  tree  (Cercis  canadensis),  Z/aurus  J'm- 
zoin  and  iSVwv//'/Y/v,  ./','uonymus  atro-purpureus,  with  nettle  trees,  witch  hazels, 
and  mulberries ;  also  a  vast  variety  of  other  dwarf-growing  trees  and  shrubs." 
(Quart.  Journ.  of  Ag.,  vol.  v.  p.  605.)  These  observations  of  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Macnab  are  well  calculated  to  give  an  arboriculturist  an  idea  of  what  he 
might  expect  to  meet  with,  in  travelling  in  the  northern  states  of  North 
America.  Those  who  have  leisure  to  pursue  the  subject,  and  who  wish  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  scenery  of  the  southern  states,  may  consult  Bartram's 
7Wr/.v,  already  referred  to  p.  86. ;  Dwight's  Travel*  in  New  England;  and 
some  interesting  articles  communicated  by  American  correspondents  to  the 
JMdi^fiziiic  of  Natural  History,  more  particularly  in  vol.vi.  p.  97.  and  vol.  viii. 
p.  529. 

We  include  Mexico  in  North  America,  and  have  great  hopes  that  some 
additions  may  be  made  to  the  British  arboretum,  from  the  mountainous 
regions  of  that  extensive  country.  Some  magnificent  specimens  of  Conf  ferae 
are  said  to  exist  in  it,  particularly  an  evergreen  taxodium  of  enormous  height. 
Dr.  Coulter,  it  is  believed,  has  discovered  several  new  species  of  pines  and 
firs,  which  are  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  Britain,  as  arc  almost  all  the  resinous 
trees  of  other  countries. 

SUBSECT.  2.     Of   the   Indigenous   and  Foreign   Trees   and  Shrubs  of  South 

America. 

THE  trees  and  shrubs  furnished  by  South  America  to  the  British  flora  are 
only  22:  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  that  number  will  be  materially  increased, 
the  botany  of  the  country  having  been  very  generally  explored  by  different 
botanists.  Our  hopes  are  chiefly  from  the  temperate  zones  of  the  loftier 
mountains,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  the  larger  rivers.  Mr.  Mathews, 
\vho  has  been  several  years  in  South  America  as  a  natural  history  collector, 
speaks  "of  lofty  mountain  ranges  covered  with  forests,  which  have  never 
yet  been  penetrated  by  civilised  man.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  636.)  The 
ligneous  vegetation,  however,  of  South  America  appears  to  be  much  less  varied 
than  that  of  North  America,  and  to  consist  chiefly,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
country,  of  palms,  and  in  the  more  temperate  regions,  of  pines,  firs,  and  other 
Coniferac. 

With  respect  to  the  introduction  into  South  America  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  foreign  to  it,  we  find  that  the  same  tendency  to  equalisation  of  pro- 
ducts has  taken  place  here,  as  has  been  the  case  everywhere  else  where  civilised 
man  has  established  himself.  European  and  North  American  trees  and  shrubs 
are  to  be  found  more  or  less  in  the  government  gardens  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  Caraccas,  and  other  places,  and  in  the  gardens  of  old 
established  European  merchants  and  government  officers.  The  tea  shrubs  of 
China,  the  mulberry,  the  mango  of  India,  the  peach  of  Persia,  the  pine-apple 
of  Africa,  properly  a  ligneous  plant,  and  the  apple  of  Europe,  arc  all  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llio. 

SECT.  IV.      Of  the   Indigenous   and  Foreign   Trees   and  Shrubs   of 
Australia  and  Polynesia. 

THE  British  arboretum  has  not  yet  received  many  additions  from  these  ex- 
ti-M.sive  and  little  known  regions;  nor  can  it  be  conjectured  whether  they  arc 
likely  to  contain  much  that  is  suitable  for  our  purpose,  till  something  more  is 
known  respecting  the  height  of  the  mountains  in  the  interiors  of  the  islands, 
especially  of  that  of  New  Zealand.  Very  few  ligneous  plants  have  hitherto 
been  introduced  from  the  latter  country ;  but,  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
the  interior  consists  of  a  chain  of  mountains  with  their  summits  buried  in  per- 
petual snow,  we  may  hope  to  reap  a  considerable  harvest  when  theyliave  been 
explored  by  botanists.  Something  also  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  Van 
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Piemen's  Land,  in  addition  to  the  species  of  eucalyptus,  acacia,  callistemon, 
and  sida,  which  live  as  standards  through  the  ordinary  winters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  without  protection. 

A  number  of  the  ligneous  trees  and  shrubs  of  Europe,  and  some  also  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  taken  to  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  by  the  settlers ;  and  every  year  packages  of  plants  which  stand  the 
open  air  in  England,  as  well  as  of  house  plants,  are  sent  out  by  the  nursery- 
men. In  the  botanic  garden  at  Sydney  there  was  in  1828,  a  collection,  which 
included  the  fruit  trees  of  every  part  of  the  world,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
collected,  and  also  many  of  the  principal  European  timber  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  An  account  of  this  collection  by  the  then  curator  of  the  garden,  Mr. 
Charles  Fraser,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  280.  It 
is  there  stated  that  the  European  trees  stood  the  extreme  drought  of  the  year 
1827-28  better  than  those  of  warmer  climates;  and,  while  oranges,  limes, 
shaddocks,  guavas,  &c.,  were  completely  burnt  up,  apples,  pears,  &c.,  stood  the 
shock  without  any  apparent  injury.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  "  capabilities  of 
the  climate,"  Mr.  Fraser  states  that,  in  "  an  exposed  part  of  the  garden,  may 
be  seen  growing  luxuriantly,  in  a  dense  thicket  formed  by  themselves,  the 
following  trees  ;  viz.,  the  English  ash  and  elm,  Erythrina  Corallodendrum  in 
full  flower,  Bombax  heptaphyllum,  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  .Ficus  elastica, 
J)a\bergiaSissoo,  Tectona  grandis,  Pinus  Pinaster  and  halepensis,  Catalpa  syrin- 
gtefolia,  the  English  lime  and  sycamore,  the  mossy-cupped  and  English  oak, 
Acacia  /amariscina,  Salisbur/a  adiantifolia,  the  tea  and  olive,  and  many  others." 

The  trees  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  appear  to  be  among  the  most  gigantic  of 
the  whole  world.  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  an  English  nurseryman  who  spent 
some  time  in  Hobart  Town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  has  communicated 
some  interesting  information  on  the  vegetation  of  that  country  to  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  (see  vol.xi.  p.  388.),  gives  the  following  measurement  often 
trees  of  the  Eucalyptus  robusta,  or  the  stringy-bark  tree.  They  all  stood  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Emu  river,  and  the  circumference  of  all  the  trunks 
were  taken  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground. 

No.  1.,  45  ft.  in  circumference ;  supposed  height  180ft.  The  top  broken, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  large-trunked  trees  ;  the  trunk  a  little  injured  by 
decay,  but  not  hollow.  The  tree  had  an  excrescence  at  the  base  12  ft.  across 
and  6  ft.  high,  protruding  about  3ft.  No,  2.,  37£ ft.  in  circumference.  No. 
3.,  38  ft.  in  circumference ;  distant  from  No.  2.  80  yards.  No.  4,  38  ft.  in 
circumference ;  distant  from  No.  3.  56  yards.  Nos.  3  and  4.  were  round 
trees,  upwards  of  200  ft.  high.  No.  5,,  28  ft.  'in  circumference.  No.  6.,  30  ft. 
in  circumference.  No.  7,,  32  ft.  in  circumference.  No.  8.,  55  ft.  in  circum- 
ference; very  little  injured  by  decay;  and  upwards  of  200ft.  high.  No.  9., 
40i  ft.  in  circumference ;  sound  and  tall.  No.  10.,  48  ft.  in  circumference; 
tubcrcled  ;  tall ;  some  cavities  at  the  base ;  much  of  the  top  gone.  A  pros- 
trate tree  near  to  No.  1.  was  35  ft,  in  circumference  at  the  base,  22  ft.  at  06  ft. 
19ft.  at  110ft.  up;  there  were  two  large  branches  at  120ft.;  the  general 
head  branched  oft'  at  150ft.  the  elevation  of  the  tree,  traceable  by  the 
branches  on  the  ground,  213  ft. 

In  the  First  Additional  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture  will  be 
found  portraits,  drawn  from  nature,  of  several  of  the  trees  mentioned  as 
having  been  measured  by  Mr,  Backhouse,  drawn  by  Mr,  John  Thompson,  a 
friend  of  ours,  and  an  excellent  artist,  settled  at  Sydney.  The  iron-bark 
tree  (Eucalyptus  resinifera)  measured  by  Mr.  Thompson  is  200ft.  high,  with 
a  clean  straight  trunk  of  130ft.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  trees  in  ap- 
pearance is  the  grass  tree  (XanthorrhceNa  arborescens). 

Mr.  Thomas  Backhouse  has  sown  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  Mount  Wellington  and  other  elevated  and  exposed  situations  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  his  nursery  at  York,  and  he  expresses  a  hope  in  a 
few  years  to  prove  their  hardiness ;  and,  as  they  are  all  evergreens,  they  will 
be  valuable  auxiliaries  to  our  park  scenery. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF    THE    LITERATURE    OF    THE    TREES    AND    SHRUBS    OF    TEMPERATE 

CLIMATES. 

A  HISTORY  of  trees  and  shrubs  would  be  incomplete,  without  some  notice 
of  the  literature  to  which  the  subject  has  given  rise.  In  the  earlier  works 
on  plants,  trees  and  shrubs,  as  being  the  more  conspicuous  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  occupy  a  considerable  space;  and,  in  modern  times,  whole 
works  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  them.  It  is  only  our  intention  to 
notice,  in  a  very  slight  manner,  the  names  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
works  which  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  history  and  description  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  referring,  for  a  chronological  enumeration  of  all  the  authors 
\\iio  have  written  on  the  subject  in  modern  languages,  to  the  second  edition 
of  our  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  and  to  a  posthumous  work  of  the  late 
Mr.  Forsyth  (see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  596.),  entitled  Bibliothcca  Geoponicat 
which  will  shortly  be  published. 

We  have  already  noticed  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  as  the  principal 
Greek  authors  who  wrote  on  trees,  and  Pliny  is  almost  the  only  Roman 
one.  The  information  contained  in  the  works  of  these  authors,  with  some 
additions  from  the  writings  of  Cato,  Columella,  Vitruvius,  and  others,  was 
used  in  a  new  form,  on  the  dawn  of  literature  in  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  centuries,  in  the  works  on  husbandry  generally,  by 
Crescentius  in  Italy  (1471),  by  Fitzherbert  in  England  (1523),  Etienne  in 
France  (1529),  Heresbach  in  Germany  (1578),  and  Herrera  in  Spain  (1595). 
The  first  author  who  wrote  exclusively  on  trees  and  shrubs  appears  to  have 
been  Belon,  a  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  who  produced  a 
small  quarto  volume,  entitled  De  Arboribus  Comferis,  Resiniferisy  &c.,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1523,  and  illustrated  with  a  number  of  engravings  on  wood.  Our 
copy  is  the  original  edition,  and  consists  of  thirty-two  printed  pages,  and  twenty 
engravings.  Different  species  of  Juniperus  and  Cupressus,  the  Thuja  orien- 
talis,  C'edrus  Libani,  and  several  pines  and  firs,  including  the  .Larix,  are  de- 
scribed and  figured ;  and  a  number  of  other  plants  are  mentioned  incidentally. 
Meursius  published  De  Arborum,  Fruticum,  et  Herbarum,  &c.,  in  one  volume 
8vo,at  Leyden,  in  1600;  but,  in  this  work,  the  medical  properties  of  plants  ap- 
pear to  be  the  main  object  of  the  writer.  The  next  work  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  trees  is  the  Dendrographia  of  John  Johnston,  a  Pole, 
whose  work  was  published  in  one  volume  folio,  at  Frankfort,  in  1662.  In 
this  work  trees  and  shrubs  generally  are  treated  on,  and  fruit  trees  at 
considerable  length.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  figures,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  to  direct  attention  to  the  trees 
which  bore  edible  fruits,  or  were  remarkable  for  their  medical  properties. 
In  1668  the  Dendro/ogia  Xaturalis  of  Aldrovandus,  in  one  volume  folio,  ap- 
peared at  Bon.  It  is  a  very  thick  folio  volume,  illustrated  by  numerous 
engravings,  and  the  medical  qualities  of  the  plants  arc  chiefly  insisted  on. 
Aldrovandus  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1557,  and  died  in  1625 ;  he  was  a  great 
traveller,  and  one  of  the  most  laborious  naturalists  of  the  sixteen  century. 

In  England  y  the  first  work  exclusively  devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs  was 
Evelyn's  Sylva,  which  was  published  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1664-.  Every 
one  knows  the  influence  which  this  work  had  in  promoting  a  taste  for  plant- 
ing trees  throughout  England.  It  went  through  several  editions  during  the 
author's  lifetime ;  and,  since  his  death,  an  enlarged  edition  in  2  vols.  4to, 
with  several  engravings,  edited  by  Dr.  Hunter  of  York,  was  published  in 
1776;  and  again,  with  some  improvements,  in  1786.  The  first  work,  after 
Evelyn's,  which  was  exclusively  devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs  was,  the  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  propagated  for  Sale  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Londont  by  a  Society  of  Gardeners,  which  we  have  noticed  in  p.  60.  It 
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forms  a  thin  volume  folio,  and  appeared  in  1730.  These  are  the  only 
works  of  note,  which  appeared  on  the  subject  of  trees  exclusively,  previously 
to  the  time  of  Linnaeus. 

"With  the  exception  of  nurserymen's  catalogues,  and  some  works  on  plant- 
ing and  managing  trees  and  plantations  generally,  nothing  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  trees  appeared  in  Britain,  till  Hanbury  published  his  Essay 
on  Planting  in  1758  :  a  ponderous  folio  never  in  much  esteem,  and  of  very 
little  interest.  Indeed,  the  only  gardening  book  in  England  in  which  trees 
and  shrubs  were  described,  and  treated  of  botanically  as  well  as  horticul- 
turally,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the 
Dictionary  of  Miller.  The  Earl  of  Haddington,in  Scotland,  published  a  Trea- 
tise on  Forest  Trees,  in  12mo,  in  1760;  but  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  work 
descriptive  of  trees  and  shrubs  generally.  In  1771,  Header,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon  House,  published  the  Planter's  Guide, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  list  of  trees,  with  an  imaginary  engraving  showing 
their  comparative  heights.  A  similar  list  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  of  Morel's  Theorie  des  Jardins,  the  second  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1802.  In  1772,  W.  Butcher,  a  nurseryman  at  Edinburgh,  published  a 
Treatise  on  Forest  Trees,  already  mentioned  as  a  valuable  work  for  the  time  at 
which  it  appeared;  and,  in  1777,  Dr.  Anderson,  under  the  name  of  Agricola, 
published  Various  Thoughts  on  Planting  and  Training  Timber  Trees.  Planting 
and  Rural  Ornament  was  published  by  William  Marshall  in  1796,  in  2  vols.Svo, 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly,  as  the 
author  acknowledges,  taken  from  Hanbury  and  Miller.  In  1779,  Walter 
Nicol  published  the  Practical  Planter,  and  subsequently  the  Planter's  Calen- 
dar, an  edition  of  which,  edited,  or  rather,  rewritten  by  Mr.  Sang,  and  published 
in  1812,  in  I  vol.  8vo,  is  the  last  and  the  best  work  on  trees  and  shrubs  which 
has  appeared  in  Scotland. 

With  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  appeared  the  Planter  and  Forest- 
Primer  of  William  Pontey ;  but  this  and  the  other  works  on  planting  of  that 
author  belong  to  the  general  subject  of  culture,  rather  than  to  the  description 
and  history  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  1803,  Lambert's  Monograph  of  the  genus 
Pinns  appeared  in  one  volume  folio,  price  twenty  guineas ;  a  second  volume 
has  since  been  added ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  an  edition 
has  been  published  in  two  volumes  8vo,  price  12/.  12*'.  In  1811,  Dr.  Wade 
of  Dublin  produced  a  descriptive  work  on  the'wiUow,  entitled  Saliccs,  in  one 
volume  8vo  ;  and,  in  1823,  Mr.  Henry  Philips  produced,  in  two  volumes  8vo, 
Sylva  Florifcra,  in  which  the  more  common  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are 
treated  of  in  a  popular  and  agreeable  manner.  Passing  over  the  Woodlands  of 
Cobbett,  which  appeared  in  1826,  in  one  volume  8vo,  we  come  to  the  most 
scientific  work  exclusively  devoted  to  trees  which  has  hitherto  been  published 
in  England,  the  Dendrologia  Britcmnica  of  P.  W.  Watson,  which  was  completed 
in  two  volumes  8vo,  in  1825.  The  first  volume  contains  80  plates,  and  the 
second  90  plates.  The  letterpress,  with  the  exception  of  72  pages  of  intro- 
ductory matter,  consists  solely  of  technical  descriptions  of  the  figures,  arranged 
in  a  tabular  form  under  a  given  number  of  heads  ;  a  very  effectual  mode  of 
preventing  any  point,  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  description  of  a  plant, 
from  escaping  the  notice  of  the  describes  In  this  respect,  the  work  is  superior 
to  some  of  its  contemporaries,  in  which  the  descriptions  are  sometimes  rather 
disorderly  if  complete;  and  are  often  incomplete,  apparently  from  want  of  being 
taken  in  some  fixed  and  comprehensive  order.  Mr.  Watson  was  a  tradesman 
in  Hull,  who  afterwards  retired  from  business  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
persons  who  assisted  in  founding,  and  afterwards  in  laying  out  and  managing, 
the  Hull  Botanic  Garden,  as  stated  in  the  introduction  to  his  Dendrologia, 
p.  xii.  He  died,  we  believe,  in  1827.  The  only  work  hitherto  published  in 
England,  which  contains  a  description  of  all  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
country,  in  addition  to  that  of  all  other  plants,  ligneous  and  herbaceous, 
described  by  European  botanists,  is  Don's  edition  of  Miller's  Dictionary,  in  four 
volumes  4to,  price  M/. 
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In  France,  the  first  really  important  work  on  trees,  in  modern  times,  is  the 
Trnitc  ties  Arbrcs  ft  Arbuslcs,  by  Da  Hamel  clu  Monceau,  which  was  published 
in  Paris,  in  two  volumes  4to,  in  1755.  In  this  work  the  nomenclature  of 
Tournefort  is  followed,  but  the  names  of  Linnaeus  are  also  given  ;  it  is  illus- 
trated with  numerous  figures,  partly  taken,  as  the  author  informs  us,  from  the 
blocks  which  were  used  in  the  Commentaries  of  Mathiolus  ;  and  partly  engraved 
on  purpose  for  the  work.  The  first  volume  contains  368  pages  and  275 
engravings,  and  the  second  387  pages  and  199  engravings.  The  original 
edition  is  not  very  common,  and,  when  met  with  in  London,  sells  at  from 
thirty  to  forty  shillings.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1800,  and  it  was  completed  in  seven  volumes  folio  in  1819.  The  letter- 
press of  these  volumes  was  prepared  by  Mirbel,  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps, 
and  other  botanists  ;  and  the  drawings  were  by  Redoute,  Bessa,  &c.  The  pub- 
lished price  of  a  royal  folio  copy  was  1247.  105.,  and  of  a  common  copy  nearly 
1007.  The  species  are  arranged  according  to  the  Linnaean  system  ;  and  the 
number  of  engravings  of  trees  and  shrubs,  including  some  engravings  of  fruits, 
amounts  to  498.  Both  engravings  and  descriptions  are  of  very  unequal  merit, 
and  many  of  the  former  (at  least  in  our  copy,  which  is  a  large  paper  one)  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  consequence  attempted  to  be  given  to  the  work  by 
large  type,  large  paper,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  mode,  now  gone  by 
both  in  France  and  England,  of  publishing  for  the  few.  As  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  assert,  large  paper  copies  may  now  be  purchased  in  London 
for  between  307.  and  407.,  and  small  paper  copies  for  twenty  guineas. 

In  1809,  while  the  new  edition  of  Du  Hamel  was  slowly  publishing  in  parts, 
the  Histoire  dcs  Arbres  et  Arbrisseaux,  by  M.  Desfontaines,  appeared  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  and  is  still  a  work  of  repute.  In  1824,  Trade  dcs  Arbrcs 
Forcsticrcs,  on  Histoire  ct  Description  dcs  Arbrcs  Indigenes,  naturalises,  dont  le  tige 
a  dc  trcnte  a  cent  vingt  picds  d'  elevation,  &e.,  par  M.  Jaime  St.  Hilaire  et  M. 
Thouin,  appeared  in  one  volume  4to,  with  coloured  plates,  price  10/.  The 
plates  are  badly  executed,  and  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  written 
by  Thouin,  is  of  a  very  inferior  description, 

Andre  Michaux,  a  notice  of  whose  life  has  been  given,  p.  140.,  published 
Histoire  dcs  Cliencs  dc  V  Amcriquc,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1801  ;  and  his  son, 
F.  A.  Michaux,  published  Histoire  dcs  Arbres  Forestieres  de  FAmerique  Septen- 
trionulc,  in  three  volumes,  large  8vo,  in  1812.  Of  this  work  there  is  an  Eng- 
ILsh  translation  entitled  the  American  Sylva,  which  was  published  in  Paris,  in 
1817,  at  nine  guineas  plain,  or  twelve  guineas  coloured.  F.  A.  Michaux's 
work  contains  156  plates,  including  figures  of  all  the  oaks  described  in  the 
Hutoire  dcs  Chencs,  and  is  an  excellent  work,  which  still  maintains  its  price 
both  in  Paris  and  London.  We  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  Le  Botanists 
Cultivcttcur  of  Du  Mont  de  Courset,  in  seven  volumes  8vo,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1  8  1  4,  and  which,  though  it  contains  herbaceous  and  house  plants,  as  well 
as  ligneous  hardy  plants,  is  yet  more  complete  in  its  descriptions  of  the  latter 
than  any  other  work,  except  Du  Hamel's.  There  is  no  French  work  which 
brings  down  the  description  and  history  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  present  time  ; 
but,  if  we  were  asked  what  works  we  would  recommend,  as  making  the  nearest 
approach  to  this,  we  should  say,  Le  Botaniste  Cultivateur  ;  Les  Annalcs  de 
Fromont  ;  Le  Bon  Jardinier,thc  edition  of  which  work  for  the  current  year  con- 
tains notices  of  all  the  plants  newly  introduced  ;  and,  above  all,  the  excellent 
Prodromtu  of  De  Candolle,  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  of  which  four 
volumes  8vo,  price  57.,  have  already  appeared. 

In  Holland,  the  only  work  exclusively/levoted  to  trees  and  shrubs  which,  we 
have  heard  of,  is  by  Krause,  and  the  title  is,  Afbecldingen  der  Fraaiste,  Mccst- 


iritlicemsdie  Boomcn  en  Heesters,&.c.  It  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1802,  in 
one  thick  royal  4to  volume,  the  price  of  which  in  London  is  101.  The 
plates  in  our  copy  are  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  they  are 
coloured  with  much  more  care  than  those  of  either  Willdenow,  Schmidt,  or 
Du  Hamel.  Some  of  the  German  works  describing  the  different  kinds  of 
wood  were  published  at  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  at  Leipzic  ;  particularly  that 
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published  by  Sepps,  which  appeared  in  one  volume  4  to,  in  1773,  at  both  places ; 
and  at  Amsterdam,  with  a  translation  of  the  German  descriptions  into  Dutch. 
It  was  published  at  about  15/.,  and  sells  in  London  for  from  87.  to  10/. 

In  Germany ,  the  first  work  exclusively  devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
was  published  in  modern  times,  was  the  Harbkesche  Baumzucht  thcils  nord- 
amerikenischer  undfremder,  &c.,  of  J.P.  Du  Roi,  which  appeared  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  in  1771-2;  to  this  succeeded  the  Ostcrreiches  allgcmeine  Baumzucht  of 
Schmidt,  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1792,  and  the  third  in  1800 
price  10/.  This  is  an  excellent  work  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  next  German 
work  which  appeared  was  the  Berlinische  Baumzucht  of  C.  L.  Willdenow,  in  one 
volume  8vo,  the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1811.  In  this  volume 
are  described  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  grew  at  the  time  in  the  Berlin 
Botanic  Garden.  It  is  observed  by  Watson,  in  his  introduction  to  his  Den- 
drologia,  p.  vii.,  that,  in  the  Berlinische  Baumzucht,  "  the  parts  of  the  plant  in 
each  description  are  placed  in  the  same  order,  and  not  in  the  often  vague, 
slovenly,  and  reiterated  way  of  many  botanic  writers."  In  1810,  appeared 
the  first  number  of  Abbildung  der  deutschen  Holzarten,  &c.,  by  F.  Guimpel, 
C.  L.  Willdenow,  and  F.  G.  Hayne.  It  was  completed  with  36  numbers  in 
1820.  It  contains  216  coloured  plates,  and  the  price  in  London  is  167.  In 
1819,  another  work  on  the  trees  of  Germany  appeared,  which  included  all 
those  foreign  species  which  stand  the  open  air  in  that  country.  It  is  entitled 
Abbildung  der  fremden  in  Deutschland  ausdauerndcn  Holzarten,  &c. ;  by  F. 
Guimpel,  F.  Otto,  and  F.  G.  Hayne.  It  forms  one  volume  4to.,  contains  100 
plates,  and  costs  in  London  6/.  The  Germans  have  a  species  of  publication, 
or  rather  portable  museum,  which  they  call  Holzbibliotliek  (Wood  Library). 
A  hundred  or  more  sorts  of  wood,  with  dried  specimens  of  the  leaves,  flowers, 
seed,  and  winter's  wood  of  each  species,  are  put  loose  into  little  cases  about 
the  size  of  8vo  volumes,  and  these  are  finished  exteriorly  like  books,  and  the 
back  lettered  with  the  name  of  the  wood  in  different  languages.  There  are 
two  libraries  of  this  description,  which  are  more  particularly  in  repute ;  one 
published  at  Munich,  and  the  other  at  Nuremberg.  The  former  contains  100 
sorts  of  wood,  and  costs  about  100/.,  and  the  latter  80  sorts,  and  costs  80/. 
There  are  also  engravings  and  descriptions  of  these  woods,  at  various  prices 
from  10/.  to  SO/. ;  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  Hildte's,  published  at  Weimar 
in  1798,  price  15/. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  work  of  magnitude  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  description  and  history  of  trees  and  shrubs,  having  been  published  in  any 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe ;  but  in  America,  besides  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Michaux,  >  already  mentioned,  which  appeared  there  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  in  1817,  there  is  the  Sylva  Americana  of  D.  J.  Brown,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Boston  in  1832.  The  cost  in  London  of  this  work  is  I/.  1*. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  this  notice  we  have  only  given  the  titles  of  the 
principal  works  devoted  exclusively  to  the  description  and  history  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  those  which  treat  on  the  formation  and  management  of  plantations,  on 
forests  and  woodlands,  and  on  planting  trees  generally,  whether  for  useful  or 
ornamental  purposes,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  will  be  passed  under  re- 
view in  the  Introduction  to  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work. 


CHAP.  VI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Two  considerations  may  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  history :  the  first, 
respecting  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  the  second,  re- 
specting arboricultural  literature. 

On  comparing  the  lists  which  we  have  given  of  ligneous  plants,  found  in 
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the  dirlcrent  countries  situated  in  temperate  climates,  \vhicl)  are  not  indi- 
genous to  Britain,  with  the  catalogues  of  plants  considered  as  already  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  some  names  of  species 
and  varieties,  in  the  lists  of  almost  every  country,  that  are  not  in  British 
catalogues,  and,  consequently,  not  yet  introduced.  There  are  a  number  of 
names,  for  example,  that  are  not  in  our  Hortus  Britannicux.  Here,  then,  is 
an  important  use  in  giving  these  lists,  because  they  point  out  to  commercial 
gardeners,  and  to  amateurs  and  travellers  who  are  botanists,  what  trees 
and  shrubs  it  is  desirable  to  enquire  after  in  other  countries;  and  what  they 
should  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  introduce  into  their  own.  It  may  also  be 
observed,  that  the  same  names  that  are  in  the  lists  in  preceding  chapters 
frequently  occur  in  British  catalogues ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in 
every  case  they  are  applied  to  the  same  plants.  Here,  then,  is  another  point 
calling  for  the  exertions  of  the  patriotic  botanist  or  traveller;  and  it  may  be 
observed  respecting  this  point,  that  it  will  always  be  the  safest  side  to  err  on, 
to  reintroduce  plants  which  are  already  in  the  country,  rather  than  to  remain 
in  any  doubt  respecting  our  possessing  them.  All  trees  and  shrubs  liable 
to  great  variations,  and  of  great  utility  or  ornament,  such  as  the  genera 
Quercus,  Pinus,  Pyrus,  Crata^gus,  &c.,  ought  to  be  introduced  in  all  their 
varieties.  We  are  persuaded  tliat  there  are,  in  France  and  Spain,  many  inte- 
resting varieties  of  Pinus,  and  of  Quercus  ferris  and  Q.  TMex,  which  have 
not  yet  found  their  way  into  British  gardens.  The  Quercus  australis,  re- 
cently introduced  in  consequence  of  the  information  given  by  Captain  Cook 
(see  p.  171.),  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  this;  and  there  are,  doubtless,  hun- 
dreds of  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  North  America,  that 
have  never  yet  been  seen  in  Europe.  There  is,  therefore,  ample  room  for 
exertion,  to  those  who  wish  to  increase  the  botanical  riches  of  their  country ; 
and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  that  kind  of  botanical  riches  which  adds  so 
conspicuously  and  permanently  to  its  ornament,  and  to  its  useful  resources. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  very  contracted  view  of  this  subject,  to  limit  our 
\  icws  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  Britain. 
The  time  for  believing  that  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  benefit  contributes 
to  the  prosperity  or  happiness  of  nations  is  gone  by;  and  the  principles  of 
free  and  universal  exchange  and  intercourse  are  found  to  constitute  the 
surest  foundation  for  the  happiness  of  nations.  This  is  so  obviously  true  in 
matters  of  botany  and  gardening,  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 

If  it  is  desirable  for  us  that  we  should  assemble  in  our  country  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  every  other  similar  climate,  it  must  be  equally  desirable  that 
the  inhabitants  of  every  other  similar  climate  should  possess  all  those  species 
for  which  their  climate  is  adapted ;  in  short,  it  is  desirable  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civilisation  and  human  refinement,  that  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
temperate  climates  should  be  distributed  throughout  all  those  climates.  This 
will,  no  doubt,  be  the  case  at  some  future  period,  when  the  civilisation  of 
the  whole  world  is  comparatively  equalised ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be 
useful  to  offer  such  hints  as  will  contribute  towards  so  desirable  a  result. 

One  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  equalisation  of  the  plants  of  different 
regions,  of  similar  capacities  for  growing  such  plants,  is,  to  determine,  with 
something  like  precision,  what  the  plants  of  each  region  are.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  assembling  living  specimens  of  all  of  them,  or  of  such  a  class  of 
them  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  equalise,  in  one  garden,  and  cultivating  them 
there  for  some  time,  so  as  to  determine  the  species  and  varieties.  In  old 
countries  of  limited  extent,  such  as  Britain,  which  have  been  examined  by 
botanists  for  two  or  three  centuries,  the  establishment  of  botanic  gardens  for 
determining  the  number  of  indigenous  species  of  plants  may  be  considered 
unnecessary  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  such  countries  as  North 
America,  I'pper  India,  China,  Japan,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  a  number  of 
others.  It  would,  doubtless,  contribute  to  the  spread,  all  over  the  world, 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  North  America,  if  one  part  of  them  could  be  seen 
in  a  grand  national  garden  at  New  York,  and  another  in  a  garden  or  arboretum 
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at  Charlestown ;  or  if  the  whole  could  be  assembled  in  one  grand  park  and 
pleasure-ground  at  Washington.  We  do  not,  however,  expect  this  to  be 
done;  for,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  refinement  in  every  country, 
there  are  many  much  more  important  points  to  be  attended  to  than  the  cul- 
ture of  trees  and  shrubs. 

With  a  view  both  to  introduction  into  any  particular  country,  and  equalis- 
ation in  all  similar  countries,  the  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  after  the 
indigenous  plants  of  the  country  are  clearly  determined,  is  to  assemble,  in 
one  garden  in  the  given  country,  all  those  of  all  other  similar  countries, 
with  a  view  to  determining  what  they  are.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  all  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  lists  as  being  foreign,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Britain,  ought  to  be  assembled  and  proved  in 
one  grand  British  national  garden ;  and  the  same  thing  ought  to  be  done  in  a 
.similar  garden  in  every  other  country.  The  idea  may  be  thought  chimerical  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  what  will  not  be  done  by  nations,  when  they  come  to 
cultivate  with  ardour  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  refinement.  The  cooperation 
of  individuals  attached  to  the  same  pursuit  may,  in  the  mean  time,  contribute 
much  to  the  advancement  of  that  pursuit ;  and  hence,  though  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  it  might  be  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  induce  the  metro- 
polis or  the  government  to  form  an  arboretum  of  150  acres  in  extent,  so  as 
to  exhibit  in  it  all  the  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates,  that 
will  grow  with  us  in  the  open  air ;  yet,  if  the  proprietors  of  a  certain  number 
of  estates  within  ten  miles  of  London  were  to  agree  each  to  form  a  collec- 
tion of  the  species  or  varieties  of  a  particular  genus,  and  to  allow  these  to  be 
examined  by  botanists,  the  same  result  would  be  obtained,  at  least  as  to  ac- 
curacy of  nomenclature,  as  if  the  whole  of  the  genera  and  species  were 
assembled  in  one  national  garden.  We  have  explained  this  cooperative  sys- 
tem, at  length,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  600.,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  it  is  as  applicable  to  every  other  country  as  to  England,  and  to 
every  other  large  town  as  to  London.  The  practice  might,  therefore,  be 
adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin;  and  in  that  of 
Exeter,  for  the  south  of  England;  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  for  the  west; 
York,  for  a  central  situation ;  Norwich,  Lincoln,  and  Hull,  for  the  east ;  and 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  for  the  north. 

The  number  of  works  which  have  been  written,  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
description  and  uses  of  trees  and  shrubs,  shows,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
the  estimated  importance  of  the  subject  by  authors  ;  and,  when  we  consider 
f  the  rapidity  of  the  succession  of  these  works  within  a  comparatively  limited 
period,  it  shows  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  which  is  continually  being 
acquired  respecting  ligneous  plants.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  na- 
tural history,  the  attention  of  naturalists  was  first  directed  to  the  objects 
which  more  immediately  surrounded  them  in  their  own  country;  afterwards  it 
extended  to  adjoining  countries;  and  lastly,  which  seems  to  embrace  the 
most  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  to  all  the  other  countries  in  the 
world  which  are  similarly  circumstanced  in  regard  to  climate  and  all  that 
affects  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Hence,  the  first  books  on  dendrology 
were  merely  local  catalogues,  enumerating  the  medical,  or  such  other  proper- 
ties, as,  in  the  age  in  which  these  books  were  produced,  excited  most  atten- 
tion ;  while  the  last  are  scientific  descriptions,  with  the  geography,  history, 
and  uses  in  civilised  society,  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  enumerated. 

The  conclusion  which  we  draw  with  reference  to  the  literature  of  trees 
and  shrubs  is,  that,  though  there  are  a  great  many  excellent  works  on  the 
subject  already  before  the  public  in  the  English,  French,  and  German  lan- 
guages, yet  none  of  these  works  embrace  the  whole  subject,  and  bring  it 
down  to  the  present  time;  and  that,  consequently,  we  are  justified  in  our 
endeavour  to  comprise  every  thing  which  it  is  desirable  to  know,  respecting 
the  trees  and  shrubs  which  will  stand  the  open  air  in  Britain,  in  our  present 
Encyclopaedia. 


PART  II. 

OF    THE    SCIENCE    OF    THE    STUDY    OF    TREES. 

THK  subject  of  trees,  like  every  other  subject,  to  be  studied  in  the  best  man- 
ner, must  be  studied  according  to  some  methodical  arrangement ;  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  part  of  our  work  to  lay  down  an  outline  of  that  method  which 
we  consider  the  best.  By  including  in  such  an  outline  every  particular  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  study  of  trees,  we  shall  be  the  less 
likely  to  omit  any  of  these  particulars  in  giving  the  description  and  history  of 
individual  species ;  and  the  reader,  also,  will  profit  by  having  his  attention  pre- 
viously directed  to  what  this  history  and  description  ought  to  contain. 

Trees  may  be  studied  both  as  individual  objects,  and  as  connected  with 
other  objects.  As  individual  objects,  they  may  be  considered  pictorially,  or  as 
component  parts  of  the  general  scenery  of  a  country ;  and  botanically,  as 
organised  beings.  As  objects  connected  with  others,  trees  may  be  studied  with 
reference  to  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  may  be  considered  as  their 
natural  history  ;  and  with  reference  to  man  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  which  may 
be  called  their  economical  history.  We  shall  devote  a  short  chapter  to  each 
of  these  subjects,  and  in  a  concluding  one  give  a  summary  of  the  whole. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  STUDY  OF  TREES  PICTORIALLY,  OR  AS  COMPONENT  PARTS    OF 
GENERAL    SCENERY. 

THE  study  of  trees,  as  component  parts  of  landscape,  may  be  carried  on  with 
very  little  knowledge  of  either  their  natural  or  their  economical  history ;  and, 
indeed,  with  less  knowledge  of  any  other  objects  or  sciences,  than  most  studies. 
Experience  proves  that  a  man  may  excel  as  a  graphic  artist  with  very  little 
knowledge  beyond  his  art;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  found,  from  expe- 
rience, that  all  the  greatest  artists  have  been,  more  or  less,  philosophers ;  and 
hence,  though  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  and  economical  history  of  trees  may 
not  be  essential  for  the  artist  who  studies  them  pictorially,  it  will  yet  be  found 
to  render  him  material  assistance. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  study  of  the  forms 
of  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  study  of  their  character  and  expression ;  and  the  art 
of  delineating  them  pictorially. 

SECT.  I.     Of  the  Study  of  the  Forms  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  first  quality  in  a  tree  which  will  strike  a  general  observer,  coming  to 
the  study  with  only  a  few  notions  relative  to  form,  will  be  its  bulk,  or  the  space 
that  it  occupies  in  the  landscape  which  meets  his  eye.  This  bulk,  or  mag- 
nitude, resolves  itself  into  height  and  width;  and  the  consideration  wlmh 
imniLdiately  follows  is,  the  outline  that  the  tree  makes  against  the  sky,  or 
against  any  other  object  which  appears  behind  it.  The  next  points  that  will 
probably  attract  notice  are,  the  colour  of  the  tree/and  the  degree  of  brilliancy 
of  the  lights  which  appear  on  its  masses.  Subsequently,  the  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  :  for  example,  to  observe  whether  it  appears  to 
be  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  head;  whether  the  head  appears  equally 
balanced  on  it ;  and  whether  it  stands  perpendicularly,  or  obliquely,  to  the  sur- 
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face  on  which  the  tree  grows.  The  next  point  is,  to  observe  whether  the  head 
is  open  and  airy,  or  compact ;  and  the  last,  whether  the  general  form  of  the 
tree  is  regular  or  irregular.  All  these  particulars  are  equally  applicable  to 
shrubs  as  to  trees;  with  the  exception  of  those  which  apply  to  the  trunk, 
which  is  almost  always  wanting  in  what  are  pictorially,  as  well  as  botanically, 
considered  as  shrubs  or  bushes. 

The  different  points,  then,  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  directed  in  the 
study  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  pictorial  forms,  are  the  following : — the  height  and 
breadth,  or  general  magnitude,  of  the  tree  ;  the  form  and  outline ;  the  colour, 
light,  and  shade ;  the  position  of  the  trunk  and  branches ;  the  mode  of  growth ; 
the  mode  of  tufting ;  the  leaves,  and  the  spray  and  buds. 

The  height  and  breadth  of  trees  and  shrubs  vary  according  to  their  kinds,  and 
to  the  soil,  situation,  and  climate  in  which  they  grow.  The  trees  of  greatest 
height,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  are  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe ; 
and  they  are  those,  also,  which  have  least  breadth  in  proportion  to  their  height ; 
because  their  branches,  technically  called  frondose,  have  not  the  same  tendency 
as  those  of  other  trees  to  increase  in  thickness  with  the  age  of  the  tree.  The 
most  bulky  trees,  or  those  which  have  the  greatest  width  of  head  in  propor- 
tion to  their  height,  are  some  species  of  poplars,  elms,  oaks,  &c.,  and  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  which,  though  it  is  a  tree  with  frondose  branches,  yet,  when  it 
stands  singly,  has  a  head  generally  broader  than  its  height.  The  highest  shrubs, 
which  grow  independently  of  other  objects  of  support,  are,  among  evergreens, 
the  common  laurel,  and,  among  deciduous  kinds,  the  common  lilac,  the  dog- 
woods, and  the  Guelder  rose.  Among  the  smallest  trees,  considered  as  pic- 
torial objects,  are  the  thorns  and  the  spindle  tree;  and  among  the  smallest 
shrubs  are  the  heath,  the  furze,  and  some  of  the  rhododendrons  and  azaleas. 

The  form  and  outline  of  trees  and  shrubs  vary  chiefly  according  to  their  kinds 
and  their  age,  but  partly,  also,  according  to  the  physical  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  such  as  soil,  situation,  climate,  and,  perhaps,  above  all, 
proximity  to  other  trees  and  shrubs.  The  natural  form  and  outline  of  a  tree  can 
only  be  ascertained  when  the  tree  stands  alone.  The  form  which  it  assumes,  when 
closely  surrounded  by  other  objects,  will  generally  be  found  very  different  from 
its  natural  form ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the 
tree  or  shrub.  Even  the  climate,  or  the  prevailing  soil,  or  wind,  will  materially 
alter  the  form.  The  cedar,  when  planted  in  masses  like  the  larch  or  the  Scotch 
pine,  produces,  like  them,  a  straight  trunk,  with  the  branches  dying  off  from 
the  bottom  upwards ;  planted  singly,  its  branches  often  become  like  so  many 
trunks:  in  a  sheltered  situation  its  top  will  be  pointed;  and,  in  one  exposed, 
it  will  become  blunt  or  flattened,  like  the  well-known  cedars  of  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden.  Nearly  the  same  observations  may  be  made  respecting  all 
other  trees  :  even  the  sturdy  oak,  in  poor  soils  and  cold  elevated  situations, 
becomes  a  bush.;  in  rich  soils  and  low  situations  it  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  a  straight 
trunk ;  and  in  situations  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze,  it  has  the  entire  head  of 
the  tree  leaning  to  one  side,  and  presents  an  appearance  altogether  peculiar. 
Fig.  1.  shows  the  effect  of  the  sea  breeze  on  two  oaks  growing  on  the  boundary 
of  Canford  Heath,  near  Wimborne,  in  Dorsetshire  ;  and  numerous  similar 
examples  might  be  given  from  different  parts  of  the  island. 

However  various  the  outline  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  appear  in  detail,  the 
general  contour  may  always  be  reduced  to  some  familiar  or  recognised  form, 
easily  retained  in  the  memory :  for  example,  to  that  of  an  oval,  or  that  of  an 
egg  placed  on  its  smallest  end,  which  are  the  most  common  forms  of  trees, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  which  have  frondose  branches;  and  that  of  an 
egg  placed  on  its  broadest  end,  or  of  a  flattened  cone,  which  are  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  shrubs.  The  Lombardy  poplar,  the  cypress,  and  some  similar 
trees,  may  be  said  to  have  their  heads  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis :  and  others 
such  as  the  common  apple,  thorn,  &c.,  in  that  of  a  globe,  or  in  that  of  a  semi- 
globe.  A  few  trees,  more  particularly  in  their  young  state,  take  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone,  such  as  the  planera,  as  will  appear  by  our  figure  of  that  tree  at 
ten  years'  growth.  Within  these  general  forms,  the  greatest  variety  of  outline 
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may  be  produced,  by  the  receding  or  advancing  of  the  terminations  of  the 
branches  ;  bv  the  forms  of  these  terminations ;  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
clustered  together  ;  and  by  their  being  open  or  compact,  regular  or  irregular, 
densely  clothed  with  foliage,  or  only  loosely  covered. 

Light  mid  shade.  The  form  of  a  tree  or  shrub  is  generally  indicated  by  its 
outline  against  the  sky ;  but  that  outline  does  not  convey  such  a  correct  idea 
of  the  form  as  where  the  space  enclosed  by  it  exhibits  both  light  and  shade, 
which  alone  can  give  it  the  appearance  of  substance. 

The  capacities  of  different  trees  for  receiving  light  vary  according  to  the 
density  of  the  masses  of  foliage.  A  compact  round-headed  tree,  like  the  S6r- 
bus  A  Via,  will  receive  and  reflect  the  light  in  one  large  mass ;  a  tree  or  shrub, 
the  general  form  of  which  is  composed  of  numerous  smaller  masses,  more  or 
less  separated  from  each  other,  will  reflect  the  light  in  smaller  masses ;  and  a 
thin  tree,  which,  in  many  parts,  may  be  seen  through,  will  not  reflect  the  light 
from  any  part  in  a  conspicuous  manner.  In  proportion  as  the  light  is  reflected 
from  one  side  of  a  tree,  the  other  side  will  appear  dark ;  and  a  tree  or  shrub 
thinly  clothed  with  foliage  will  appear  to  be  equally  in  light  and  shade  throughout. 
Most  light  and  graceful  trees  are  of  this  description ;  but  the  want  of  the  beauty 
produced  by  light  and  shade  is  compensated  by  the  wavy  direction  of  the  stem, 
which  gives  the  idea  of  gentle  motion,  and  by  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  the 
tuftings,  outline,  and  disposition  of  the  smaller  branches,  spray,  and  leaves. 

The  colours  of  trees  and  shrubs  vary  not  only  according  to  the  kinds,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  climate,  soil,  situation,  age,  and  other 
circumstances.  In  general,  the  colours  of  spring,  when  the  tree  is  leafing,  are 
more  fixed  and  determinate  than  those  of  autumn,  when  it  is  losing  its  leaves  ; 
because,  in  the  former  case,  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  tree,  while 
in  the  latter  it  is  materially  affected  by  the  weather,  and  also  by  the  soil.  The 
birch,  the  leaves  of  which,  in  most  soils,  in  a  wet  autumn,  will  die  off  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  in  a  dry  autumn  will  assume  a  deep  red;  and,  on  a  peat  bog,  birch 
leaves  generally  die  off  of  a  pale  yellow,  while  on  a  granitic  soil  they  generally 
assume  a  bright  red  or  purple.  On  the  side  of  the  tree  next  the  sun,  the  leave's 
of  all  trees  are  of  a  brighter  colour  than  on  the  shady  side.  Those  trees  and 
shrubs  which  vary  least  in  colour,  whether  in  summer  or  autumn,  are  the  ever- 
greens ;  and  those  which  vary  most  are  the  oaks,  the  acers,  and  the  thorns. 

The  trunks  of  trees  vary  as  much  as  their  heads ;  not  only  naturally,  according 
to  the  kind  of  tree,  but  accidentally,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
rt  has  been  placed  by  nature,  or  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  general,  a  detached 
tree  exhibits  a  trunk  clothed  with  branches  from  the  ground  upwards ;  but 
trees  grown  in  masses  generally  exhibit  naked  trunks  to  a  considerable  height. 
In  some  species,  as  in  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  the  length  of  naked  trunk  is 
great,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head  ;  in  others,  as  in  the  oak  and 
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other  ramose-headed  trees,  the  length  of  naked  trunk  bears  a  much  less  pro- 
portion to  the  head.  Shrubs  are  distinguished  from  trees,  not  only  pictorially, 
but  also  botanically,  by  having  no  distinct  trunk,  or  naked  stem,  but,  whether 
large  or  small,  forming  one  entire  bush. 

The  trunks  of  trees  may  farther  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  rise  out  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  head  of  the 
tree  is  supported  by  them.  Trees  which  grow  in  thick  woods,  where  the 
annual  crop  of  leaves  falls  down,  and  rots  into  mould,  have  their  trunks 
apparently  without  bases ;  but  trees  which  stand  in  open  situations,  where  the 
falling  leaves  are  blown"  away,  always  rise  out  of  the  ground  with  a  conspicuous 
base,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  trunk  with  the  roots.  No  circumstance 
adds  more  to  the  effect  of  a  tree,  as  a  stately  and  durable  object  in  a  landscape, 
than  the  appearance  of  its  trunk,  rising  from  a  secure  and  widely  spreading 
base ;  and  this  appearance  is  one  which  may  be  imitated  by  art,  both  in  drawing 
landscapes,  and  in  landscape-gardening,  and  whether  the  trees  to  be  introduced 
are  young  or  old. 

The  perpendicularity  or  inclination  of  the  trunks  of  trees  are  circumstances 
well  deserving  the  stndy  of  the  artist.  Wherever  trees  have  grown  up  for- 
tuitously in  groups  or  masses,  the  trunks  of  many  of  them  will  be  found  more 
or  less  inclined  to  the  horizon  ;  and  their  heads  will  often  appear  ill  balanced 
when  taken  singly,  though  in  combinations  such  trees  make  the  most  varied 
groups.  Trees  which  have  been  planted  singly,  and  exposed  alike  on  every 
side,  grow  up  with  erect  trunks,  and  form  the  most  stately  and  well-balanced 
heads.  Such  trees  always  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  planted  by  art ; 
while  the  others  seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  their  having  been  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  natural  causes.  Trees  of  the  first  kind  may  be  called  gardenesque 
trees,  and  of  the  latter,  picturesque  trees.  Trees  which  grow  out  of  rocks,  or 
on  precipices,  or  on  the  banks  of  water,  almost  always  have  their  trunks  in- 
clined to  the  horizon ;  as  trees  on  level  surfaces,  other  circumstances  being 
the  same,  have  their  trunks  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon. 

Though  shrubs  are  without  trunks,  yet  the  same  general  remarks  will  apply 
to  them.  A  detached  shrub,  on  a  level  surface,  is  clothed  to  the  ground  on 
every  side ;  a  shrub  which  has  grown  up  among  other  shrubs  or  trees,  or  which 
stands  on  a  slope  or  hangs  over  water,  will  be  inclined  to  one  side.  Shrubs, 
however,  admit  of  much  less  variety  in  point  of  attitude  than  trees. 

The  branches  of  trees  differ  in  many  particulars.  The  frondose  branches  of 
the  pine  and  the  fir  tribe  never,  except  under  accidental  circumstances,  attain 
any  great  size ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ramose  branches  of  the  oak,  the  chest- 
nut, &c.,  frequently  attain  a  size  which  rivals  that  of  the  trunk.  The  branches 
of  some  kinds  of  trees  proceed  regularly  from  the  stem,  in  some  definite  and 
obvious  order  of  succession ;  others  proceed  from  the  stem  apparently  in  an 
irregular  manner.  Some  extend  a  great  length  horizontally,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  stem  j  and  others  a  great  length  acutely,  or  obliquely  to  it.  The  heads 
of  some  trees,  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  in  a  detached  situation,  seem  to  com- 
sist  entirely  of  spreading  branches  ;  of  others,  such  as  the  pinaster,  of  a  few 
branches  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  trunk.  The  ramifications  of  the 
branches  are  as  various  as  their  mode  of  insertion  in  the  trunk  :  some  are  quite 
regular,  as  in  the  fir  tribe ;  and  others  are  exeedingly  various  and  intricate,  as 
in  the  oak.  The  branches  of  some  trees  have  few  branchlets,  as  in  most  of  the 
poplars ;  others  have  many  branchlets,  as  in  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  birch,  &c. 
The  same  observations  will  apply  to  shrubs,  but  not  in  the  same  degree.  In 
the  case  of  shrubs,  numerous  stems  arise  from  the  root ;  and  these  stems,  in 
many  cases,  produce  only  branchlets  and  spray,  and,  in  others,  only  leaves.  In 
some  shrubs,  as  in  the  common  laurel,  the  branches  trail  on  the  ground ;  in 
others,  as  in  the  berberry  and  the  lilac,  they  are  numerous  and  erect.  Certain 
shrubs  have  stems  which  twine  round,  or  are  otherwise  supported  by,  trees  or 
other  objects  ;  such  as  the  ivy,  the  clematis,  &c. ;  and  others  rise  up,  and  fall 
down,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  bramble.  Some  shrubs  are,  in  their  details, 
like  a  collection  of  miniature  trees ;  a,s,  for  example,  the  butcher's  broom.  In 
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a  botanical  point  of  view,  the  variety  v,  hich  trees  ami  shrubs  present,  with  re- 
spect to  their  trunks  and  brunt-lies,  is  almost  endless :  but  we  have,  at  present, 
only  to  consider  them  with  a  view  to  pictorial  effect. 

The  mode  of  growth  in  trees  and  shrubs  varies  according  to  the  kinds  ;  and  is 
modified  only  in  a  slight  degree  by  situation,  soil,  and  climate.  The  main  stems 
of  almost  all  trees  have  a  tendency  to  grow  upright ;  but  the  branches  proceed 
from  these  stems  in  different  directions  in  different  trees.  The  growths,  that 
is,  the  branchlets  and  spray  produced  by  the  branches,  extend  themselves 
horizontally  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  oak  ;  upwards  in  others,  as  in  the  beech  ; 
and  in  some  downwards,  as  in  the  weeping  willow  and  the  weeping  birch.  In 
some  they  are  rigidly  upright  and  compact,  as  in  the  Lombardy  poplar;  and  in 
others  they  are  upright  and  sparse  (that  is,  thin),  as  in  the  gymnocladus.  In 
young  trees  and  shrubs  the  mode  of  growth  is  more  decidedly  exhibited  than 
in  old  trees,  because  the  growth  is  more  rapid ;  and  in  detached  trees  it  is 
more  conspicuous  than  in  such  as  are  crowded,  because  the  nature  of  the  tree, 
in  such  situations,  is  more  perfectly  developed. 

In  shrubs,  the  mode  of  growth  is  often  the  principal  circumstance  by  which, 
in  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  they  can  be  characterised  ;  because  they  have  not 
sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  of  great  variety  of  form,  or  of  outline:  they  are 
without  trunks  to  admit  of  variety  of  attitude ;  and  they  are  without  large 
branches  to  admit  of  marked  character.  The  artist,  therefore,  in  order  to 
render  them  interesting,  must  have  recourse  to  their  mode  of  growth,  and  to 
their  foliage;  and  for  these  reasons,  also,  they  ought  almost  always  to  be 
placed  in  the  foreground,  both  of  pictures  and  of  garden  landscapes. 

The  mode  of  tufting,  that  is,  the  mode  in  which  the  leaves  combine  into  those 
masses  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  tree,  varies  with  the  kind  of  tree ; 
and  depends  principally  on  the  mode  of  growth,  though,  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  is  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  leaves.  The  general  form  of  tufts  is  round- 
ish, or  elliptical;  the  long  axis  of  the  ellipsis,  or  of  the  roundish  figure,  being 
universally  in  a  horizontal  direction.  One  tuft  is  separated  from  another  by 
intervals  of  shade  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  by  the  background  where  the 
tufts  compose  the  marginal  outline.  All  tufts  have  their  margins  more  or  less 
indented,  which  depends  on  the  forms  and  clusters  of  the  leaves. 

77/6-  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  almost  as  various  as  the  species  ;  but,  pic- 
torially,  their  forms  are  chiefly  noticeable  only  so  far  as  they  combine  into 
masses.  A  single  leaf,  in  a  tree  viewed  pictorially,  is  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  eye  as  seldom  to  be  seen  in  its  entire  form  ;  but  something  of  the  general 
form  of  the  leaves  is  recognisable  in  the  margins  of  the  tufts  of  foliage,  and 
more  especially  in  those  which  are  nearest  to  the  eye.  The  margins  of  these 
tufts  may  be  said  to  be  almost  always  more  or  less  indented  or  serrated ;  the 
serratures  differing  in  magnitude,  in  depth,  in  direction,  and  in  being  more  or 
less  blunt  at  their  extremities. 

The  spray  of  trees,  that  is,  the  last  made  shoots  on  the  extremities  of  the 
branchlets,  is  as  various  as  the  species  of  trees.  In  some  it  is  horizontal,  as 
in  the  silver  fir ;  in  others  it  is  pendent,  as  in  the  larch,  the  weeping  willow, 
and  in  some  species  of  birch ;  in  others  it  is  rigid,  as  in  the  gymnocladus  ; 
and  in  others  crooked,  as  in  some  of  the  oaks  and  thorns ;  in  some  it  is 
thick,  and  unmarked  by  buds,  as  in  the  fig  and  the  walnut ;  in  others  it  is 
clothed  witli  leaves  throughout  the  year,  as  in  all  the  evergreens. 

The  buds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  considered  as  scarcely  perceptible  in 
pictorial  point  of  view ;  nevertheless,  the  spray  of  some  trees  are  without 
visible  buds  ;  and  in  others,  for  example,  the  horsechestnut,  the  2?etula 
nigra,  and  the  Quercus  sessiliflora,  the  buds  are  very  conspicuous.  The 
blossom  buds,  both  of  trees  and  shrubs,  are  always  much  larger  than  the 
common  buds  ;  for  which  reason,  in  looking  at  a  tree  pictorially,  during  the 
spring  season,  it  will  be  some  assistance  to  the  artist  to  know  whether  the 
tree  is  one  which  produces  large  or  small  flowers ;  and  whether  it  is  of  a 
sufficient  age  to  produce  flowers  at  all.  The  knowledge  of  this,  and  of 
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other  particulars  which  may  be  considered  botanical,  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  an  artist,  in  enabling  him  to  correct  his  pictorial  observations. 

These  are  the  chief  circumstances,  with  regard  to  trees  and  shrubs, 
towards  which  attention  ought  to  be  directed,  with  a  view  to  their  pictorial 
effect,  independently  of  the  associations  connected  with  them  ;  and  hence,  in 
giving  the  history  of  individual  species,  it  would  be  necessary  to  test  each  In 
all  these  different  properties,  with  a  view  to  determining  its  appropriate  use  - 
in  landscape-gardening,  and  in  ornamental  planting. 

SECT.  II.      Of  the  Expression  and   Character  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 
considered  pictorially. 

EVERY  object  in  nature  that  forms  a  whole  has  some  expression.  If  the 
nature  of  the  object  is  unknown  to  the  beholder,  the  expression  which  he 
assigns  to  it  is  analogous  to  that  of  some  object  with  which  he  is  already 
familiar;  and  he  uses  the  same  terms  to  describe  its  appearance  as  he  would 
apply  to  such  objects.  For  example,  a  tall,  erect,  regularly  clothed  tree  will 
be  described  by  the  epithets  stately,  noble,  or  handsome ;  another  kind  of  tree, 
with  light  airy  foliage  and  a  wavy  stem,  will  be  called  graceful ;  and  so  on. 

Character  is  some  circumstance  added  to  expression,  which  renders  it  more 
remarkable;  and  the  circumstance  which  has  this  effect  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  the  accidental  exaggeration  of  some  quality  belonging  to  the 
natural  expression  of  the  object.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  handsome 
regularly  clothed  trees,  supposing  a  number  of  them  standing  together,  cha- 
racter would  be  added  to  one  of  them  by  the  extraordinary  prolongation  and 
magnitude  of  one  or  more  of  its  branches  ;  or  by  some  of  its  branches  having 
been  taken  away,  so  as  to  expose  a  portion  of  the  trunk  conspicuously,  while 
the  remainder  continued  clothed.  Character  would  also  be  added  to  one 
tree,  among  a  number  of  the  same  kind  all  previously  alike,  if  a  portion  of 
this  tree  were  scathed  by  lightning ;  or  if  some  circumstance  were  to  occur 
which  threw  the  trunk  over  to  one  side.  In  either  of  the  latter  cases,  what 
is  called  character  would  be  conveyed  by  the  object  displaying,  conspicuously, 
something  which  did  not  naturally  belong  to  its  species ;  while,  in  the  former 
case,  character  was  given  by  the  exaggeration  of  some  quality  which  was 
natural  to  the  species. 

The  expression  of  trees  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  their  organic  influence  on  the  eye  as  forms,  without  reference 
to  their  nature,  and  altogether  apart  from  moral  associations  ;  and  that  in 
which  moral  associations  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  expression. 

Supposing  a  person  to  see  a  tree  or  shrub  for  the  first  time,  and  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  its  nature ;  he  could  only  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a 
form ;  and,  in  this  case,  its  expression,  to  him,  would  depend  upon  its  re- 
semblance to  forms  which  he  previously  knew,  whether  geometrical  figures, 
or  the  figures  of  other  objects.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  first  effort  which  the 
mind  makes  to  discover  beauty  in  natural  forms  is,  to  recognise  in  them 
some  of  the  forms  of  art ;  and  hence,  in  the  infant  state  of  this  taste  in  indi- 
viduals, the  first  trees  that  would  be  admired  would  be  those  the  heads  of 
which  bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  a  globe,  a  cone,  or  some  readily  recog- 
nisable figure.  The  next  step  would  be  the  recognition  of  some  artificial 
figure,  in  the  trees  or  shrubs  of  more  regular  outlines.  To  this  would  suc- 
ceed the  recognition  of  several  figures  contained  within  one  general  figure ; 
and,  lastly,  the  recognition,  among  these  several  figures,  of  regularity  in  their 
arrangement,  or  of  symmetry  in  their  disposition ;  of  variety ;  of  intricacy  ; 
and,  lastly,  of  harmony  and  of  character.  In  this  way  it  will  be  seen,  that 
a  tree  or  a  shrub  is  capable  of  exciting  many  ideas  of  beauty,  considered 
simply  as  a  form,  and  altogether  apart  from  considerations  of  usefulness,  of 
botanical  interest,  or  of  moral  associations. 

A  tree,  to  be  regular,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  the  expression  of  regu- 
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/aril i/,  must  exhibit  the  same  number  of  tufts  of  the  same  si/e,  ami  at  the 
same  distance  from  each  other,  on  both  sides  of  the  trunk,  or  centre  line. 
Such  a  tree,  as  a  whole,  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  regular  globular  figure; 
and  it  is  a  property  of  regularity,  that  one  portion  of  any  figure  which  is 
regular,  being  separated  from  the  rest,  will  still  be  regular.  If  the  globular 
head  of  the  regular  tree,  therefore,  were  cut  exactly  in  two,  either  vertically 
or  horizontally,  the  separated  portions  would  each  be  regular  figures,  that  is, 
semi-globes. 

In  a  symmetrical  tree,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  the  greatest  irregu- 
larity in  the  form  and  number  of  the  parts,  provided,  only,  that  the  same 
quantity  of  these  be  distributed  on  each  side  of  the  central  vertical  line,  or 
trunk,  of  the  tree.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  the  branches  or  tuftings  may 
protrude  chiefly  on  the  right  hand  and  be  large ;  and,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
tree,  they  may  protrude  chiefly  on  the  left  hand,  and  be  small ;  or  they  may 
be  of  mixed  sizes  in  both  places.  Now,  it  is  the  characteristic  property  of  a 
symmetrical  figure,  that,  when  it  is  cut  in  two,  the  parts  separated,  taken 
singly,  are  neither  regular  nor  symmetrical ;  and,  consequently,  that  they 
will  not  produce  a  whole  in  any  way,  unless  they  are  reunited  as  they  were 
before.  By  imagining  such  a  tree  as  we  have  described,  separated  into  two 
portions  by  a  central  vertical  line,  it  will  readily  occur  to  the  mind,  that 
neither  of  these  portions  was  either  regular,  or  could  in  any  way  form  a 
whole.  Whoever  wishes  to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  expression  of  regularity, 
symmetry,  intricacy,  and  harmony,  in  detail,  may  refer  to  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  first  volume  of  the  Architectural  Magazine. 

The  lowest  degree  of  organic  beauty,  in  a  tree,  we  may  suppose  to  be  the 
form  of  a  small-sized  tree  with  a  lumpish  head,  like  the  Pyrus  yf  ria;  consti- 
tuting one  uniform  mass,  light  on  one  side,  and  shaded  on  the  other.  A 
higher  degree  of  beauty  will  be,  where  the  general  form  of  the  mass  is  that  of 
a  cone,  or  where  it  is  egg-shaped  ;  because  these  forms  contain  an  additional 
element  of  beauty  to  that  constituting  a  globe,  viz.  that  of  elongation.  A 
still  higher  degree  of  beauty  will  be  produced,  where  all  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  in  the  case  either  of  a  globe  or  cone,  are  distinctly  marked  and  regularly 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  trunk,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fir ;  and  one  still  higher, 
where  the  branches  and  tufts  project  irregularly,  but  are  still  so  balanced,  on 
each  side  of  the  centre,  as  to  form,  on  the  whole,  a  symmetrical  figure.  Such 
a  figure,  where  the  tufts  are  numerous,  varies  in  point  of  size  and  disposition ; 
and,  where  the  symmetry  is  perfect,  will  exhibit  the  greatest  organic  beauty 
of  which  trees  are  susceptible. 

The  association  of  ideas  connected  with  trees  has  given  rise  to  what  is 
called  their  moral  and  historical  egression.  A  tree  which  is  young  and  grow- 
ing freely,  is  said  to  be  in  good  health,  and  thriving ;  and  one  that  is  not 
growing  freely,  is  said  to  be  sickly.  A  tree  with  a  thick  trunk  and  spreading 
branches  is  said  to  be  strong  and  vigorous ;  one  with  a  tall  and  slender  trunk, 
to  be  light  and  elegant ;  one  with  a  bending,  or  serpentine,  wavy-like  stem,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  to  be  graceful ;  a  tree  with  upright  growths,  to  be 
rigid ;  and  one  in  which  the  branches  and  spray  droop,  to  be  mournful,  or 
weeping.  In  like  manner,  there  are  particular  associations  connected  with 
trees  which  bear  fruit ;  with  those  which  grow  in  particular  soils  or  situations, 
as  mountains,  marshes,  &c.  ;  and  with  those  which  are  applied  to  particular 
purposes,  as  the  oak  for  ship-building;  the  pine  and  fir  for  house-carpentry  ; 
the  willow  for  basket-making  ;  the  thorn  for  hedges  ;  and  so  on.  The  histo- 
rical and  geographical  associations  connected  with  trees  are  numerous,  and  of 
great  interest:  for  example,  the  platanus  reminds  us  of  the  respect  paid  to  this 
tree  in  Persia ;  the  sweet  bay,  of  its  shoots  being  used  by  the  Romans  to 
crown  their  warriors;  the  vine  and  the  olive,  of  their  unknown  antiquity,  and 
the  highly  prized  liquors  made  from  their  fruits  :  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
of  the  esteem  in  which  its  wood  was  held  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  A  know- 
ledge of  all  the  different  associations  which  belong  to  each  particular  kind  of 
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tree,  as  it  must  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  derivable  from  them,  ought 
always  to  form  a  part  of  their  individual  history. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  generally  understood  expressions  of  trees  is, 
that  which  is  called  their  picturesque  beauty.  Much  has  been  written,  by 
Gilpin,  Uvedale  Price,  and  others,  in  order  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  word 
picturesque ;  and  the  expression  of  this  beauty  has  been  divided  into  two 
kinds :  that  of  the  beautiful,  or  smooth  picturesque,  suitable  for  cultivated 
scenery,  and  also  for  painting ;  and  that  of  the  rough  picturesque,  suitable 
for  wild  and  forest  scenery,  and  eminently  so  for  graphic  representation, 
whether  by  the  pencil,  or  the  palette.  Among  trees,  whether  in  a  wild  or 
cultivated  state,  are  found  both  these  expressions ;  and,  as  an  example  of  the 
first,  we  may  give  young  specimens  of  the  willow  and  the  lime,  and  young 
trees  generally;  and  of  the  second,  the  oak,  the  cedar,  the  thorn,  and  old 
trees  generally.  For  a  tree  to  be  picturesque,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  stand  singly,  or  be  at  all  symmetrical  in  point  of  form,  or  the  general 
balance  of  its  head;  on  the  contrary,  a  mutilated  tree,  or  one  the  trunk  of 
which,  from  some  accidental  cause,  has  grown  to  one  side,  may  be  as  pic- 
turesque as  a  tree  which  grows  erect,  and  is  comparatively  perfect  in  all  its 
parts ;  provided  only  that  it  is  not  a  peculiar  tree,  such  as  that  shown  in 
fig.  1.  p.  195.  The  only  thing  which  is  essential  to  picturesque  beauty  in  u 
tree,  is,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  readily  grouping  with  another  tree,  or 
with  any  building,  object,  or  animal,  so  that  the  combination  may  form  a  sa- 
tisfactory whole.  It  is  evident  that  this  remark  applies  alike  to  trees  of  the 
rough  picturesque,  and  of  the  smooth  picturesque  :  since  young  trees, 
which  belong  to  the  latter  kind  of  beauty,  will  group  together,  or  with  other 
objects,  just  as  readily  as  old  trees  which  belong  to  the  former  kind  of  this 
expression. 

The  expression  of  gardenesque  beauty,  in  individual  trees,  differs  from  the 
picturesque,  in  being  (whether  in  the  rough  or  the  polished  variety  of  the 
expression),  at  all  times,  regular,  or  symmetrical.  The  gardenesque  is  found 
exclusively  in  single  trees,  which  have  been  planted  in  favourable  situations  ; 
not  pressed  on,  during  their  growth,  by  any  other  objects ;  and  allowed  to 
throw  out  their  branches  equally  on  every  side,  uninjured  by  cattle  or  other 
animals ;  and,  if  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  gardener,  only  to  be  improved 
in  their  regularity  and  symmetry.  A  truly  gardenesque  tree,  when  fully 
grown,  has  always  some  of  its  branches  depending  on  the  ground,  in  order  to 
mark  it  as  a  tree  of  the  garden  or  lawn ;  and  not  one  of  the  park,  where  its 
lower  branches  would  be  separated  from  the  ground  by  that  horizontal  line 
formed  by  the  browsing  of  cattle ;  or  one  of  the  forest,  where,  from  being 
pressed  on  by  other  trees,  or,  when  young,  growing  up  under  the  shade  of  an 
old  tree,  its  form  would  necessarily  belong  to  some  division  of  the  picturesque, 
or  be  peculiar  ;  and  peculiarity,  in  trees,  as  in  other  objects,  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  shown,  is  deformity  rather  than  beauty. 

Architectural  and  sculpturesque  trees  are  now  no  longer  in  repute  :  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  trees  should  not  be  cut  into  the  forms  of  colonnades, 
arcades,  triumphal  arches,  and  the  figures  of  men  and  animals,  as  shrubs  are 
cut  into  the  form  of  those  green  walls  which,  under  the  name  of  hedges,  sepa- 
rate our  fields ;  and  exotic  plants  are  dwarfed,  by  being  grown  in  pots  or 
boxes ;  and  fruit  trees  flattened  by  being  spread  out  against  walls.  We  do  not 
say  that  arcades  of  trees,  tonsile  bowers,  and  sculptured  evergreens,  such  as 
were  formerly  common  in  French  gardens,  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  verdant 
beauty;  we  merely  assert  that  they  are  productive  of  distinct  kinds  of 
beauty ;  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  be  exclusive,  and  limit  our 
notions  of  what  is  beauty  to  that  which  is  highest  in  the  scale,  or  to  those 
kinds  only  that  happen  to  be  fashionable  in  our  time. 

Viewing  trees  with  reference  to  their  beauty  as  organic  forms,  and  to  the  in- 
terest which  they  are  capable  of  exciting  by  calling  forth  associated  ideas,  the 
tree  which  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  by  man,  in  any  country,  will  vary 
according  to  the  knowledge  of  every  individual,  and  the  country  in  which  he 
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lives.  The  trees  which  would  most  please  man  in  a  savage  state  would  be 
those  which  had  afforded  him  food  or  shelter  :  in  a  highly  refined  state,  they 
would  be  those  which  afforded  him  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual  en joy- 
ment,  including  their  beauty  as  organic  forms,  their  beauty  as  constituting  a 
particular  species  of  a  class  of  organised  beings,  and  their  beauty  as  giving  rise 
to  pleasing  or  interesting  associations.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  associ- 
ation connected  with  trees  is  that  of  their  being  employed  in  ship-bnilding; 
because,  without  ships,  mankind  must  have  remained  in  isolated  portions,  and 
could  never  have  been  highly  civilised.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  in 
every  country  where  ships  are  built,  and  where  the  trees  employed  are  high  in 
the  scale  of  organic  beauty,  the  most  intellectual  people  of  that  country  will 
consider  such  trees  as  the  most  beautiful.  In  Europe  and  America,  the  oak 
is  the  tree  chiefly  used  in  ship-building ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  unques- 
tionably fuller  of  variety  and  beauty  of  organic  form,  and  of  colour,  and  light 
and  shade,  than  any  other  tree  of  temperate  climates  ;  the  oak,  therefore,  to 
the  most  refined  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  trees. 

There  are,  also,  associations  of  a  local  nature  connected  with  various  spe- 
cies of  trees,  which,  when  known,  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  beholder  of  the 
particular  species  :  for  example,  the  antiquity  of  the  celebrated  chestnut  at 
Tortworth,  or  of  that  on  Mount  Etna ,  or  the  celebrity  of  the  platanus  at 
Buyukdere  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus ;  or  of  the  elm  under  which  the 
founder  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  signed  the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians; 
or  of  the  sycamore  of  Trons,  under  which  the  deputies  of  the  Swiss  met  in 
14 24s  to  swear  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  their  lords ;  lends  an  interest 
to  every  individual  of  these  species.  Mount  Lebanon  is  known  to  every  one  as 
the  native  place  of  the  cedar ;  and  Wilton  is  known  to  many  as  one  of  the  few 
places  in  England  where  that  tree  was  first  raised  from  seeds  brought  from 
that  celebrated  mountain  by  Dr.  Pococke.  An  individual,  a  general  observer, 
but  not  a  botanist,  who  had  never  read  the  history  of  the  cedar,  would  feel  no 
more  interest  in  a  young  plant  of  that  species,  even  if  springing  from  one  of 
these  trees,  than  in  a  spruce  fir.  A  knowledge  of  the  moral  and  historical 
associations  connected  with  trees  adds,  generally,  to  the  interest  of  those 
which  are  still  young.  In  general,  it  is  thought  that  such  trees  can  have  but 
a  very  limited  share  of  beauty ;  and  that  they  are  chiefly  vorthy  of  admira- 
tion when  they  acquire  such  a  size  as  to  invite  the  painter  to  delineate  them. 
This  opinion  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  general  ignorance,  and  conse- 
quent want  of  interest,  which  prevail  respecting  trees  as  organised  beings  ; 
from  ignorance  of  their  properties  in  an  economical  and  in  a  gardening  point 
of  view;  and  from  ignorance  of  the  various  associations  which  are  connected 
with  them.  The  source  of  interest  in  objects  generally,  consists  in  their  posi- 
tive beauty  and  utility ;  and  in  their  susceptibility  of  variation,  or  of  changes,  in 
their  expression  of  this  beauty  and  utility.  Now,  if  we  compare  young  trees 
with  old  ones  in  these  respects,  we  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  young 
trees  are  objects  of  much  greater  interest  than  old  ones.  In  a  picturesque 
point  of  view,  we  allow  that  the  old  tree  has  an  advantage ;  it  has  also  the 
advantage  in  point  of  shelter  and  shade;  and,  if  it  were  to  be  cut  down,  it 
would  produce  more  timber.  But  will  an  old  tree  prove  a  source  of  as  much 
interest  to  the  possessor  of  it,  by  its  variations,  in  consequence  of  its  yearly 
increase  in  size,  as  a  young  tree,  provided  that  possessor  has  a  historical  and 
gardening  knowledge  of  trees  ?  We  think  not  ;  and  we  would  only  ask  any 
one  who  is  of  a  different  opinion,  whether,  if  he  were  to  be  allowed  to  have 
only  one  tree  in  his  garden,  he  would  prefer  a  tree  of  ten  years'  growth,  or  a 
tree  that  was  already  full  grown  ?  With  the  latter  tree  the  mind  is  carried 
back  to  times  which,  though  interesting  in  some  respects,  it  is  desirable 
should  never  recur  ;  with  the  former,  it  is  carried  forward  along  with  all  the 
improvements  which  are  now  contemplated,  or  in  progress,  in  civilised  society 
throughout  the  world.  For  our  own  part,  independently  of  all  moral,  histo- 
rical, and  economical  considerations,  so  great  is  the  botanical  and  horticul- 
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tural  interest  connected  in  our  minds  with  young  trees,  and  so  delightful  to 
us  is  the  idea  of  preparing  the  soil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them  togro\\ 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  that,  if  any  one  were  to  present  us  with  a  tim- 
bered estate,'  the  first  thing  we  should  do  would  be,  to  cut  down  all  the  old 
trees,  and  to  plant  young  ones. 

In  treating  of  trees  individually,  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  it  will  form 
an  important  part  of  their  description,  to  indicate  the  kind  of  expression  pro- 
duced by  their  forms,  their  attitudes,  and  their  other  pictorial  qualities ;  and 
of  their  history,  to  record  all  those  facts  respecting  each  species,  which  ma\ 
lead  to  interesting  associations,  whenever  it  occurs,  whether  it  be  in  a  young 
or  an  old  state. 

SECT.  III.  Of  the  Mode  of  drawing  Trees  from  Nature,  in  such  a 
Manner  as  to  give  the  general  pictorial  Expression  of  the  Species 
of  Tree  delineated. 

IN  drawing  trees  from  nature,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction  into  land- 
scape composition,  the  selection  is  very  different  from  that  made  when  the 
intention  is  to  show  trees  as  single  objects.  Where  trees  are  to  be  introduced 
into  landscape  composition  along  with  buildings,  animals,  or  other  trees,  the 
symmetry  or  beauty  of  the  form  of  the  tree,  considered  by  itself,  is  a  matter 
of  comparatively  little  importance. 

A  tree  which  is  mutilated,  the  branches  of  which  are  ill  balanced,  or  imper- 
fectly clothed  with  tufts  of  foliage,  will  group  better  with  other  trees  or 
objects,  than  a  tree  which  is  complete  in  itself.  Such  trees  are  perfectly  well 
suited  to  the  landscape-painter ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  transplanting  very 
large  trees  in  order  to  produce  immediate  effect,  they  are  of  no  use  to  the 
landscape-gardener,  the  ornamental  planter,  or  the  planter  with  a  view  to 
profit  or  use.  To  represent  a  tree  mutilated  or  in  any  way  imperfect,  or  to 
represent  a  group  or  whole  composed  of  such  trees,  would  be  to  exhibit  what 
no  art  of  the  gardener  could  produce  ;  and,  therefore,  what  to  him  is  useless, 
however  valuable  it  might  be  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view.  Our  object,  in 
giving  portraits  of  trees,  has  reference  almost  entirely  to  the  gardenesque,  to 
the  ornamental,  and  to  the  useful.  The  aim  of  our  portraits,  therefore,  is 
natural  beauty  and  expression,  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  tree  drawn ;  and 
not  beauty  and  character  with  reference  to  any  description  of  graphic  art.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  beauty  of  truth,  not  local  or  peculiar  truth,  or  truth  with 
reference  to  any  mode  of  depicting  it ;  that  is,  not  a  portrait  of  a  tree  with  the 
peculiarities  which  it  may  happen  to  have  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  from 
peculiar  circumstances ;  or  a  portrait  taken  to  show  the  beauties  of  any  par- 
ticular style  of  sketching,  drawing,  or  painting.  It  is  not  the  portrait  of  a 
tree  which  has  been  overtopped  by  another  tree,  been  improperly  pruned, 
a  part  of  it  scorched  by  fire,  or  a  part  of  the  leaves  destroyed  by  insects ;  or  a 
portrait  taken  to  show  the  picturesque  effect  of  broken  lights  and  shadows, 
breadth  of  masses,  deep  tone  of  colours,  the  sharpness  of  lines  printed  from 
copper  or  steel,  or  the  softness  of  touches  printed  from  zinc  or  stone.  No  : 
to  draw  a  tree  with  any  of  these  sorts  of  peculiarities  would  be  in  the  same 
taste  as  it  would  be  to  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  human  being,  a  portrait  of 
a  man  mutilated  or  deformed  by  accident  or  disease,  or  in  a  grotesque  attitude 
or  dress;  or,  as  a  specimen  of  the  human  face,  a  portrait  of  one  disfigured 
with  warts  or  pimples.  This  would  be  to  portray  not  merely  the  individual 
instead  of  the  species,  but  the  individual  under  circumstances  which  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  character  or  expression,  whether  moral  or  graphic,  as  an 
individual. 

It  being  agreed,  then,  that  the  object  in  drawing  trees  for  the  Arboretum 
Britannicum  is  to  give  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  species,  neglecting  such  circum- 
stances as  may  be  peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  next  point  is  to  determine  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  the  portrait  is  to  be  taken.  With  a  view  to  this 
object,  trees  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds  :  those  the  greatest  beauty  of 
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which  is  exhibited  when  they  are  in  flower  or  in  fruit;  those  whose  greatest 
beauty  is  when  they  are  leafing  in  spring,  or  just  about  to  lose  their  leaves  in 
autumn  :  and  evergreens,  or  those  which  are  clothed  with  foliage  throughout 
the  year.  The  last  two  should  be  drawn  in  autumn;  and  those  which  are 
most  beautiful  when  they  are  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  at  the  seasons  when  the 
flowers  or  the  fruit  are  in  their  greatest  perfection.  For  example,  the  horse- 
chestnut  ought  to  be  drawn  in  June,  the  laburnum  about  the  same  season,  and 
the  common  apple-tree,  the  Siberian  crab,  the  quince,  and  one  or  two  others, 
in  autumn.  Some  species  of  the  genus  C'ratae^gus  are  highly  beautiful,  both 
when  in  flower,  in  Mayor  June,  and  when  in  fruit, from  September  to  Decem- 
ber; and  these  may  be  drawn  at  either  season.  Evergreens  may  be  drawn  during 
autumn  and  the  whole  of  winter,  till  they  begin  to  make  their  shoots  in 
May ;  from  that  period  they  are  unsightly  for  several  weeks,  while  they  are 
losing  their  old  leaves  and  acquiring  new  ones ;  and  they  are  uncharacteristic 
of  the  species  till  the  new  leaves  and  shoots  have  acquired  that  rigidity  which 
is  not  produced  till  after  complete  maturity.  This  will  be  rendered  par- 
ticularly obvious  by  observing  the  common  spruce  fir,  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the 
evergreen  oak,  during  the  growing  season ;  say,  about  London,  from  the 
middle  of  May  till  the  middle  of  June.  A 'young  spruce  fir  tree,  drawn  in 
May,  would  have  a  touch  not  unlike  that  of  a  horsechestnut ;  and  a  pine  and 
an  evergreen  oak  would  appear  to  be  trees  of  quite  a  different  species  from 
what  they  are-  In  general,  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  the  appearance  of  all 
trees  during  the  leafing  season,  from  the  absence  of  that  rigidity  of  foliage  on 
the  points  of  the  shoots  which  gives  rise  to  the  particular  touch  of  each  spe- 
cies. Some  deciduous  trees  are  almost  as  readily  known  by  their  appearance 
in  winter,  after  all  the  leaves  have  dropped,  as  they  are  in  summer.  Portraits 
of  some  of  such  trees  have  been  taken  during  that  season ;  and  how  very  cha- 
racteristic these  winter  portraits  are,  in  the  case  of  some  species,  is  rendered 
obvious  by  the  portraits  of  the  Gleditschj'a  inermis,  CHmus  americana,  and 
others,  which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place. 

Trees,  like  other  objects,  may  be  represented  on  paper  by  colours  laid  on 
with  a  brush  or  hair  pencil,  by  ink  laid  on  in  the  same  manner,  bylines  drawn 
with  a  pen,  or  by  lines  drawn  with  a  black-lead  pencil.  Whichever  of  these 
modes  is  employed,  the  object  is  to  give  the  spectator  a  correct  idea  of 
the  tree  represented.  The  style  of  ait  in  which  this  is  done,  whether  by 
the  black-lead  pencil,  the  quill  and  common  ink,  the  hair  pencil  and  Indian 
ink,  or  by  colours,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  provided  the  delineation 
be  such  as  to  raise  up  just  ideas  of  the  object  imitated  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  Different  styles  of  art  may,  in  this  respect,  be  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  different  languages,  the  object  common  to  all  being  to  convey  ideas. 
As  the  most  convenient  and  expeditious  mode  of  drawing  trees  from  nature 
is  by  the  use  of  the  lead  pencil,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  directions 
for  its  use.  These  directions  are  by  no  means  so  full  as  they  might  be ;  but 
to  those  who  have  leisure,  and  wish  to  see  the  subject  of  drawing  trees  by  the 
use  of  the  lead  pencil  treated  in  the  best  manner  that  has  hitherto  been  done, 
we  recommend  Harding's  Elementary  Art,  published  in  1835,  a  work  at 
once-  artistical  and  philosophic. 

Previously  to  proceeding  to  the  place  where  the  tree  to  be  drawn  is  situated, 
provide  a  leaf  of  drawing  paper,  or  a  book  of  such  leaves,  of  a  sufficient  size 
to  contain  the  pictures  of  the  trees  of  the  scale  to  which  it  is  intended  to  draw 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  Arboretum  Bntantiicumy  we  have  drawn  the  youu^ 
trees,  or  those  which  have  been  ten  years  planted  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
to  the  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot;  and  those  which  have  been  fifty 
\ears  planted  within  the  same  distance  of  London,  or  are  considered  as  full 
grown,  to  the  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  3  ft.  In  order  to  draw  trees  to 
these  sixes,  provide  a  do/en  octavo  leaves,  and  let  them  be  sewed  up  together 
at  one  end,  in  the  form  of  a  small  oblong  book.  Form  a  parallelogram  on  the 
first  page,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  include  the  largest  drawing  which  an  octavo 
page  will  admit  of,  and  next  mark  the  scale  on  the  boundary  of  this  parallelo- 
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gram,  as  is  done  in  fig.  2.  The  parallelogram  suited  for  an  octavo  pant- 
is  4  in.  broad,  and  7£  in.  long  ;  and  the  divisions  are  a  fourth  of  an  inch  cadi. 
This  parallelogram  admits  of  a  drawing  of  a  tree  30ft.  high,  with  its  branches 
extending  over  a  space  16ft.  in  diameter.  These  dimensions  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  maximum  for  trees  ten  years  planted,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances ;  and  therefore  this  size  of  page,  and  this  scale,  are 
what  we  have  adopted  for  our  Arboretum  Britannicum.  One  page  being 
marked  as  in  Jig.  2.,  all  the  other  pages  in  the  book,  or  any  number  of  separate 
pages,  may  be  marked  in  a  similar  manner  by  pricking  through  them  from  the 
different  divisions  of  the  scale. 

For  the  purpose  of  drawing  full-grown  trees  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
sized  parallelogram,  we  assume  90ft.  as  the  maximum  height  of  the  tree, 
and  48  ft.  as  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  the  same  division  of  the  inch  into  four  parts  will 
suffice,  but  with  this  difference,  that  each  of  these  parts  must  now  be  con- 
sidered as  3ft.,  instead  as  of  1ft.  Fig.  2.  is  marked  in  this  manner,  in 
the  inside  of  the  parallelogram,  for  old  trees;  and  it  is  marked  in  the 
manner  before  desbribed,  on  the  outside  of  the  parallelogram,  for  young  trees. 
In  practice,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mark  the  figures,  as  the  draughtsman  will 
easily  bear  in  recollection  what  each  division  represents.  For  trees  exceeding 
90  ft.  in  height,  and  48  ft.  in  width,  the  margin  may  be  encroached  on,  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  inch  on  each  side,  and  at  top  and  bottom,  which  will  afford 
space  for  a  tree  102  ft.  high,  and  with  a  head  60  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  draughtsman  may  now  be  considered  as  having  got  his  directions,  as 
far  as  respects  paper  and  scale.  Having  prepared  his  pages,  he  will  next  pro- 
cure two  black-lead  pencils,  one  hard,  and  the  other  hard  and  black  (tech- 
nically H  and  H  B),  together  with  a  foot  rule  and  a  chair.  The  next  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  choose  the  tree  and  the  aspect  from  which  it  is  to  be  drawn.  In 
making  a  choice,  the  average  form,  height  and  character  of  the  species  ought 
to  be  taken,  as  far  as  practicable  ;  and  not  a  specimen  remarkable  either  for 
its  height,  or  for  its  singularity  or  peculiarity ;  and  the  point  from  which  it  is 
to  be  drawn  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  on  the  south,  south-east,  or  south-west 
side  of  it.  The  rule  is,  that  the  sun  ought  always  to  be  behind  the  draughts- 
man, and  rather  to  the  left  than  to  the  right  of  him.  All  other  circumstances 
being  the  same,  therefore,  when  a  tree  is  to  be  drawn  in  the  morning,  the 
draughtsman  ought  to  place  himself  on  the  south-east  side  of  it,  at  mid-day  on 
the  south  side,  and  in  the  afternoon  on  the  south-west  side.  The  next  point 
is,  the  distance  from  the  tree  at  which  the  spectator  ought  to  place  himself.  If 
he  sits,  which  is,  in  general,  the  best  mode,  though  some  artists  prefer  a  stand- 
ing posture  when  drawing,  twice  the  height  of  the  tree  will  be  a  very  good 
distance ;  but  if  he  stands,  and  the  tree  has  a  very  short  trunk,  say  one  under 
6  ft.  in  height,  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  artist  to  add  to  his  distance  from  the 
tree  once,  twice,  or  thrice  his  own  height ;  otherwise  the  height  of  his  eye 
above  the  lowest  branches  of  the  tree  might  cause  t^e  branches  to  conceal 
more  of  the  trunk  than  would  be  desirable.  It  may  be  useful  to  add,  that  the 
principle  on  which  the  distance  is  chosen  is  that  of  being  able  to  see  the  tree 
as  a  whole,  or  as  an  entire  mass  of  light  and  shade  easily  comprehended  by 
the  eye  fixed  in  one  position,  as  opposed  to  that  of  seeing  it  in  detail,  and  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  eye.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  eye  cannot 
comprehend  more  with  ease  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  whether  we  take 
this  circle  as  a  vertical  or  as  a  horizontal  plane,  or  as  a  solid  globe,  and  imagine 
the  eye  in  its  centre.  The  principle  which  directs  the  position  of  the  sun  to 
be  behind  the  spectator  rather  than  in  front  of  him,  and  at  his  left  hand  rather 
than  at  his  right,  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  tree  may  be  in  light,  and  another 
portion  in  shade,  in  order  to  show  its  general  form  and  rotundity,  and  that  the 
portion  in  shade  may  always  be,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  given,  on  the 
right  hand.  In  many  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  the  tree  from  the 
north  side,  and,  in  others,  to  draw  it  when  the  sun  does  not  shine :  in  both 
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these  cases,  the  artist  must  supply  the  shade,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  supplied  by  the  sun  when  it  shines. 

The  artist  having  chosen  his  tree,  and  fixed  his  chair  at  the  proper  distance, 
the  next  step  is,  to  measure  or  estimate  its  height.  In  the  case  of  young  trees, 
this  is  easily  done  by  a  10-ft.  rod,  which,  added  to  the  height  of  a  man  and  the 
length  of  his  arm  stretched  above  his  head,  will  give  18  ft. ;  which  will  cover 
the  height  of  most  trees  of  ten  years'  growth.  In  the  case  of  old  trees,  the 
height  may  be  ascertained  by  a  common  quadrant,  by  a  graduated  quadrant, 
or,  which  in  practice,  and  more  especially  when  trees  are  crowded  together, 
will  be  found  the  best  of  all  modes,  by  pushing  up  the  side  of  the  trunk  a 
series  of  rods  connected  one  with  the  other  by  small  tin  tubes.  This,  and 
various  other  modes,  will  be  found  described  in  Card.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  548. ; 
and  the  subject  will  be  again  adverted  to  when  treating  of  useful  plantations, 
and  felling  timber,  in  Part  IV.  of  this  Encyclopedia. 

The  height  of  the  tree  to  be  drawn  being  measured,  and  supposing  it  to  be 
19  ft.  7  in.,  then  nineteen  divisions  and  a  half  of  the  scale  are  to  be  counted 
down  from  the  top  of  the  parallelogram,  and  a  slight  line  drawn  across,  as  at 
a  a,  in  fig.  2.  An  estimate  is  next  to  be  made  of  the  diameter  of  the  space 
covered  by  the  branches,  and  also  of  the  extent  of  the  branches  on  each  side 
of  the  tree.  If  the  branches  extend  nearly  to  an  equal  distance  on  each  side 
of  the  trunk,  then  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  make  a  mark  in  the  centre  of  the 
horizontal  line  a  a,  at  b,  in  order  to  indicate  the  centre  of  the  trunk.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  branches  extend  much  more  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  then  the  first  step  is,  to  set  off  the  total  diameter,  so  as  to  reach  within 
equal  distances  of  each  side  of  the  page,  as  at  c  c,  in  fig.  2. ;  and  supposing 
the  trunk  to  be  one  eighth  nearer  on  one  side  than  the  other,  then  the  place  for 
its  centre  may  be  indicated  at  d  on  the  base  line  e  e. 

The  next  step  is  one  of  some  importance.  The  artist  should  go  up  close 
to  the  tree,  examine  its  leaves,  and  make  sketches  of  an  individual  leaf,  and 
of  a  cluster  of  leaves,  both  to  a  larger  scale  than  that  to  which  the  tree  is  to 
be  drawn,  and  then  to  the  same  scale  to  which  the  tree  is  to  be  drawn. 
These  sketches  are  merely  to  be  considered  as  studies  made  with  a  view  of 
acquiring  what  artists  call  the  touch,  or  ultimate  character  of  form,  with 
which  the  tree  is  to  be  clothed.  As  all  the  masses  of  light  and  shade,  and 
all  the  various  forms  which  a  tree  clothed  with  its  leaves  presents  in  nature, 
result  from  the  various  disposition  of  one  form  of  leaf;  so,  in  a  picture,  all 
the  imitations  of  these  are  formed  by  the  repetition  of  one  character  of 
touch.  Sometimes  the  leaves  on  the  tree,  and-the  touches  in  the  picture,  are 
so  crowded  as  almost  to  obliterate  each  other;  at  other  times  in  both  they 
are  more  distinct,  and  the  form  of  the  leaf,  and  the  character  of  the  touch, 
may  be  more  clearly  recognised.  In  densely  clothed  trees,  the  form  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  character  of  the  touch,  are  most  discernible  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  ;  in  thinly  clothed  trees  they  are  discernible  throughout. 

The  young  artist,  however,  must  not  suppose,  from  all  this,  that  to  repre- 
sent a  tree  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  form  of  its  leaf  and  of  its  touch  ; 
neither  must  he  suppose  that,  in  making  out  the  details  of  the  tufting  or 
subordinate  masses  of  a  tree,  he  is  merely  to  repeat  leaf  after  leaf  :  on  the 
contrary,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  leaves  when  examined 
singly,  and  of  their  clustering  as  exhibited  on  the  points  of  the  branches  in 
the  general  outline  of  the  tree  when  examined  singly,  and  also  of  the  tufting, 
or  subordinate  masses,  of  the  tree  when  examined  singly,  he  must  copy  from 
nature,  almost  without  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  these  details ;  lest,  instead 
of  making  a  picture  of  the  tree  as  it  is  in  nature,  he  should  portray  only  his  own 
ideas  of  how  a  tree  ought  to  be  drawn.  We  repeat,  that  he  cannot  too  closely 
copy  nature,  and  this  without  reference  to  any  rules ;  calling  to  his  assistance 
his  technical  knowledge  of  the  leaves,  of  the  touch,  and  of  the  character  of 
tufting,  only  where  he  feels  the  want  of  it,  to  assist  him  where  the  appearance 
of  nature  may  be  of  doubtful  expression.  In  this  way  a  man  writes  on  any 
subject,  without  continually  thinking  of  grammar  or  syntax ;  but  when  ho 
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comes  to  read  over  what  he  has  written,  and  finds  some  part  of  it  obscure,  or 
of  doubtful  construction,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  grammatical 
knowledge. 

One  of  the  many  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with,  in  getting  the 
drawings  and  engravings  of  trees  prepared  for  this  work,  is,  the  tendency,  both 
of  draughtsmen  and  engravers,  to  show  here  and  there  in  their  portraits,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  portraits,  the  distinct  shapes  of 
the  individual  leaves.  This  is  just  as  bad  as  it, would  be,  in  making  a  drawing 
of  a  house,  to  give  the  distinct  shapes  of  the  bricks.  It  is  true,  that  the 
surface  of  a  tree  is  composed  of  leaves,  as  a  house  is  composed  of  bricks ; 
but  our  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  not  the  result  of  our  looking  at  the  tree 
or  house  at  a  distance  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  mere  mass  of  light,  shade,  and 
colour,  but  of  knowledge  of  another  kind,  quite  otherwise  acquired.  Now, 
if  the  artist  would  only  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  he  is  not  required  to 
convey,  in  his  picture  of  the  object  represented,  more  knowledge  than  what  a 
person  who  knew  nothing  of  its  nature  might  acquire  by  looking  at  it  from 
a  distance,  he  could  not  fail  to  succeed.  The  very  expression,  "  Art,"  im- 
plies that  the  ordinary  manner  of  conveying  ideas  is  not  to  be  adopted; 
and  to  show  that  a  tree  is  composed  of  leaves,  or  a  house  built  of  bricks, 
by  giving  definite  figures  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is  taking  a  license  which 
robs  art  of  all  its  charms. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  touch  of  young  trees  is  in  no  case  so 
powerfully  marked  and  characteristic  in  nature  as  that  of  old  trees,  for  reasons 
familiar  to  every  gardener,  and  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice  here  for  the 
sake  of  artists.  We  have  already  said  that  the  touch  is  formed  by  the  cluster- 
ing of  the  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots.  Now,  as  the  terminating 
shoots  of  all  young  trees  are  chiefly  or  entirely  of  one  year's  growth,  they,  of 
course,  are  long,  and  terminate  in  a  very  few  leaves,  placed  alternately  or 
otherwise,  round  the  shoot  or  axis,  and  at  some  distance,  often  an  inch  or 
more,  from  each  other.  Such  leaves  can  never  form  those  striking  clusters 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  most  old  trees;  particularly  in  the  oak,  the 
starry  touch  of  which,  and  especially  that  of  the  Quercus  pedunculata,  which 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Quercus  sessiliflora,  is  well  known  to  every 
artist.  The  terminating  shoots  of  old  trees  are  generally  shoots  which  grow 
only  an  inch  or  two,  or,  perhaps,  not  so  much,  every  year;  and,  consequently, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  trees  grow,  what  is  only  a  single  leaf  in  the 
young  tree  of  ten  years'  growth,  is,  in  the  spray,  or  terminal  branches,  of  the  old 
tree,  a  spur  of  several  years'  growth ;  that  is,  it  is  a  spur  or  shoot  of  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  protruding  from  the  other  shoot,  and  terminating  in  a  clus- 
ter of  leaves,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen,  all  radiating  from  the  same  very 
short  axis.  These  radiating  leaves  form  the  touch.  Any  one  may  prove  this  by 
comparing  a  young  oak  tree  with  an  old  one.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
difference  between  the  touch  of  an  old  tree  and  a  young  tree  of  the  same 
species,  there  is  a  certain  distinctive  character  of  touch  even  in  young  trees, 
and  much  more  so  in  some  species  than  in  others ;  a  horsechestnut,  for  in- 
stance, whether  young  or  old,  has  a  very  distinct  character  of  touch,  from  the 
large  size  and  marked  form  of  its  leaves :  so  have  all  other  trees  having  large 
leaves,  and  most  of  those  having  compound  leaves,  such  as  the  robinias,  ashes, 
elders,  &e. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe  that  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between 
the  character  of  the  ramification  of  an  old  tree  and  that  of  a  young  one,  as 
there  is  between  the  character  of  their  touch.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
sameness  in  the  disposition  of  the  branches  of  all  young  trees,  from  their 
tendency  upwards,  and  perhaps  still  more  from  their  being  so  fully  clothed 
with  leaves.  Old  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  have  generally  a  majority  of  their 
branches  in  horizontal  or  very  oblique  directions,  and  they  are  never  so  fully 
covered  with  leaves  and  spray  as  is  the  case  with  young  trees.  As  a  result  of 
what  we  have  stated,  the  general  forms  of  young  trees  present  a  certain  degree 
of  sameness;  while  in  old  trees  of  distinct  species  there  i--  U<-IH  rally  a  very 
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distinctive  character  in  the  general  form,  in  the  trunk,  the  ramification,  the 
tufting,  and  the  touch.  Any  one  may  be  convinced  of  this  by  observing  any 
particular  species,  not  of  very  common  recurrence,  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  or  in  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  observing 
the  same  tree  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  at  Syon,  Purser's  Cross,  Chiswick, 
Upton,  or  any  of  the  places  noted  for  old  American  trees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  At  the  same  time,  while  we  state  this,  we  must  remark  that 
there  is  still  a  very  great  difference  in  the  general  form,  expression,  and  cha- 
racter, of  even  young  trees  which  have  been  no  more  than  ten  years  planted. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  again  refer  to  the  two  metropolitan  arboretums,  and  to 
the  engravings  of  entire  young  trees,  as  compared  with  the  full-grown  trees, 
which  will  be  found  in  this  work.  We  may  particularly  refer  both  to  the 
living  specimens  and  to  the  engravings  of  the  smallest  class  of  trees,  such  as 
the  thorns,  and  other  j?osaceae ;  which,  even  in  ten  years'  growth,  are  remark- 
ably distinct  and  characteristic,  and  supply  the  landscape-gardener  with  ad- 
mirable resources  for  planting  small  places,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

To  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  touch,  we  shall  here  quote  from  the  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History,  vol.  i.  p.  244.,  what  Mr.  Strutt  has  said  on  the  subjec 


of  the  touch  of  the  oak,  and  illustrate  it  by  two  engravings  from  his  sketches. 
"  The  foliage  of  the  oak,"  he  says,  "  is  particularly  suited  to  the  pencil.  In 
those  portions  which  are  brought  nearer  to  the  sight,  the  form  of  the  individual 
leaves  (fg.  3.  a,  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  a  foot)  may  here  and  there  be  ex- 
pressed, as  shown  in  the  sketch,  which  also  exhibits  what  is  technically  called 
the  touch  (6,  to  the  scale  of  the  fourth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot), 
necessary  to  express  its  character  as  it  recedes  from  the 
eye."  As  a  contrast  to  the  touch  of  the  oak,  we  shall 
give  that  of  Pyrus  communis  nivalis,  a  variety  of  wild  pear, 
taken  at  random  from  the  sketch-book  of  an  artist,  M.  Le- 
jeune,  in  our  employment.  In/g.  4., /is  a  single  leaf,  drawn 
to  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  foot ;  g,  a  cluster  of  leaves  to  the 
same  scale ;  7^,  the  same  cluster  of  leaves  to  the  scale  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot ;  and  i,  the  same  cluster  to  a 
scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  The  last  is  suited  for  full-grown 
trees,  and  the  preceding  one  for  young  trees  drawn  to  the 
larger  scale. 

The  artist  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
touch  of  the  tree,  may  retire  to  his  seat  and  commence 
sketching ;  unless  the  tree  should  have  conspicuous  flowers 
or  conspicuous  fruit,  as  is  the  case  with  the  horsechestnut 
if  drawn  when  it  is  in  flower,  or  with  the  laburnum  if 
drawn  when  it  is  either  in  flower  or  in  fruit.  In  examples 
of  this  kind,  the  artist  must  use  the  same  means  to  acquire 
the  touch  of  the  flowers,  or  that  of  the  fruit,  as  he  has 
done  to  acquire  the  touch  of  the  leaves. 

In  proceeding  to  draw  the  entire  tree,  the  artist  will  first  indicate  the  out- 
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lines  of  the  masses,  in  the  slight  but  accurate  manner  shown  in  fig.  5.,  which 
is  the  commencement  of  a  portrait  of  a  young  oak  :  he  will  then  indicate  the 
trunk,  and  its  manner  of  rising  from  the  ground ;  as  whether  perpendicular  or 
inclined,  and  whether  it  tapers  much  or  little.  All  the  principal  branches  of 
the  trees,  visible  through  the  leaves,  should  also  be  slightly  indicated,  as  shown 
in  the  commencement  of  a  portrait  of  Cerasus  Padus,  in  fig.  6.  This  being 
done,  the  next  step  is  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  leafing,  the  commencement 
of  which,  at  the  tops  of  the  two  trees,  is  indicated  in  figs.  7.  and  8. ;  and, 
when  this  is  effected  for  the  entire  trees,  these  two  sketches  only  require  the 
botanical  details  placed  under  them,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  the  oak 
(Que>cus  pedunculata)  and  the  bird-cherry  (Cerasus  Padus)  given  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  series  of  plates  forming  our  second  volume. 

The  only  point  which  remains  to  be  considered  is,  that  of  drawing  the  bota- 
nical specimens.  These,  in  the  plates  which  form  our  second  volume,  are  all  given 
to  one  and  the  same  scale ;  viz.  2  in.  to  a  foot.  They  ought  to  be  drawn  by  the 
artist  in  a  book  by  themselves,  and  not  on  the  same  page  with  the  portrait  of 
the  tree,  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because  these  specimens 
require  to  be  drawn  at  three  different  seasons :  viz.  when  they  are  in  flower ; 
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when  they  are  in  fruit;  and,  in  the  case 
of  deciduous  trees,  in  winter,  when 
they  are  in  a  naked  state,  to  show  the 
appearance  of  the  wood  at  that  season. 
In  the  second  place,  as  these  require 
to  be  drawn  with  scientific  accuracy, 
they  can  only  be  properly  done  by 
taking  the  specimens  home,  inserting 
j  their  ends  in  water,  and  drawing  them 
with  the  greatest  care  before  they 
begin  to  fade  or  shrivel.  The  speci- 
men in  flower  will  naturally,  in  most 
cases,  be  drawn  first ;  and,  because 
the  flower  is  the  first  in  the  order 
of  nature,  it  ought  either  to  be  put 
on  the  top  of  the  page,  or  on  the  left  - 
hand  side  of  it,  in  order  that  it  may 
come  first  in  observing  or  reading. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  in  our  volume 
of  plates,  we  have,  in  the  case  of  each 
young  tree,  always  put  the  spring  or 
flowering  specimen  on  the  left  hand, 
and  the  autumn  or  fruiting  specimen  on  the  right  hand.  For  a  corresponding 
reason,  we  have  shaded  the  entire  trees  on  the  right  hand  rather  than  the  left, 
because  the  eye,  being  first  attracted  by  the  light  parts  of  an  object,  proceeds 
afterwards  to  the  shade.  Where  the  flowers,  when  fully  expanded,  or  the  fruit 
or  leaves,  when  fully  grown,  are  less  than  an  inch  across,  a  flower,  fruit,  or  leaf, 


of  the  natural  size  is  given ;  and,  to  distinguish  these  full-sized  specimens 
from  such  as  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot,  those  of  the  full  size  are 
marked  with  a  cross,  thus  -}-.  Where  a  tree  is  of  one  sex,  or  has  the  sexes 
in  different  flowers  on  the  same  tree,  the  male  flowers  are  marked  by  an  m, 
and  the  female  flowers  by  an/;  and  some  trees,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common 
ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior),  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  by  an  h.  In  one  or  two 
cases,  it  has  been  deemed  useful  to  give  magnified  specimens  of  flowers  or 
their  parts;  in  which  cases  the  abbreviation  mag.  is  added  to  show  this.  Where 
the  tree  is  deciduous,  a  specimen  of  the  young  wood,  as  it  appears  in  winter, 
is  given  to  the  same  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot.  These  requisites  show  that 
nearly  a  whole  year  is  required,  in  order  to  draw  properly  the  botanical  spe- 
cimens of  any  one  tree. 

In  the  case  of  full-grown  trees,  we  have  in  general  considered  it  unnecessary 
to  give  more  than  a  sufficient  portion  of  foliage  to  show  the  touch  of  the 
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tree,  because  along  with  the  young  tree  of  the  same  species  will  always  be 
found  the  botanical  specimens.  These  full-grown  trees  have,  in  every  instance, 
been  drawn  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  were  ready  to  drop  off,  at  which 
season  alone  they  have  their  most  forcible  character.  Some  further  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  of  drawing  trees  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine, vol.  xi.  p.  395.  to  p.  412. ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  become  master  of  the 
subject  will  consult  the  excellent  work  of  Harding  already  referred  to. 


CHAP.  II. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS    CONSIDERED    BOTANICALLY. 

THE  purpose  for  which  we  propose  to  glance  at  the  study  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  botanically,  or  as  organised  beings,  is,  to  explain  our  reasons  for  the 
arrangement  which  we  have  adopted  in  placing  them  together;  for  distin- 
guishing between  species  and  varieties;  and  for  the  scientific  descriptions 
which  we  have  adopted.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that,  before  any 
use  can  be  made  of  the  history  of  any  tree  or  shrub,  means  must  be  devised 
for  distinguishing  what  particular  tree  or  shrub  is  meant.  From  the  want  of 
these  means,  or  the  ignorance  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  of  travellers, 
many  of  their  remarks  on  trees,  and  other  organised  objects,  are  of  little 
use :  because  it  is  impossible  for  botanists  to  ascertain,  from  their  descrip- 
tions or  names,  to  what  species  of  tree  or  shrub  these  names  or  descriptions 
apply.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficulties  in  this  respect  are  much 
greater  when  applied  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  than  when  they  are 
limited  to  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  more  especially  when  they  are  limited  to 
the  trees  and  shrubs  supposed  to  be  actually  growing  in  Britain.  But  even 
among  these,  which,  probably,  do  not  greatly  exceed  1500,  there  is,  at  pre- 
sent, the  greatest  uncertainty  in  the  application  of  names.  In  genera  con- 
sisting of  many  species,  there  are  scarcely  two  of  the  London  nurseries 
where  the  same  names  are  applied  to  the  same  things ;  and  what  in  one  nur- 
sery is  considered  as  a  variety  is,  in  many  cases,  elevated  in  other  nurseries 
to  the  rank  of  a  species.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  in  a  work  like  the 
present,  not  only  to  give  our  reasons  for  the  classification  which  we  have 
followed,  but  also  for  the  specific  distinctions  which  we  have  drawn,  and  for 
the  kind  of  descriptions  and  figures  which  we  have  adopted.  These  reasons 
will  form  the  subject  of  three  separate  sections. 

SECT.  I.     Of  the  Classification  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

MOST  authors  who  have  hitherto  produced  works  treating  exclusively  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  from  Evelyn  and  Du  Hamel  to  the  present  time,  have 
arranged  them  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  As  we  have,  on  various  occa- 
sions (see  Encyc.  of  Gard.y  edit.  1835,  pref.),  given  our  objections  to  this 
mode  of  arrangement  in  any  work  having  pretensions  to  be  scientific,  and  also 
shown  that  all  the  advantages  of  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  in  the  body  of 
a  work  of  any  greater  extent  than  a  pocket  dictionary,  may  be  obtained  by 
an  alphabetical  index,  we  shall  not  farther  insist  on  the  subject  here ;  neither 
is  it  necessary  for  us  to  offer  any  arguments  in  favour  of  the  arrangement 
which  we  have  adopted,  which  is  that  of  the  natural  system,  now  so  gene- 
rally preferred,  by  botanists  and  scientific  cultivators,  before  all  others.  It 
mav  suffice  to  say,  in  favour  of  this  system,  that  by  grouping  together  objects 
\\hich  resemble  one  another  in  the  greatest  number  of  particulars,  and  which 
are  also  most  alike  in  their  qualities,  every  thing  which  is  known  respecting 
the  properties,  uses,  or  culture  of  any  one  of  them,  maybe  inferred,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  every  individual  in  the  whole  group.  Hence,  in  the  case 
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of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  of  any  description  of  natural  object  arranged  in  this 
way,  however  much  the  names  of  the  objects  may  in  future  be  changed,  the 
descriptions  of  the  objects  will  always  be  found  associated  together  in  the 
same  group,  or  in  groups  nearly  adjoining.  Hence,  also,  when  a  plant  is 
received,  the  name  of  which  is  unknown,  its  nature  may  be  anticipated,  by 
observing  its  resemblance  to  some  group  already  known. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  among  those  who  know  little  of  scientific  botany, 
that  the  natural  system  is  only  adapted  to  those  who  intend  to  become  pro- 
found in  the  science;  and  that  for  practical  men,  and  for  amateurs,  who 
merely  aspire  to  a  slight  degree  of  knowledge,  the  Linnaean  system  is  the 
best.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  To  become  master  of  the  na- 
tural system  requires,  indeed,  much  study  and  perseverance  ;  but  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  'it  as  shall  be  of  far  greater  use  to 
the  cultivator,  to  the  medical  man,  to  the  traveller,  and  to  the  amateur, 
than  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  Linnaean  system,  may  be  easily 
acquired  by  any  person  of  ordinary  capacity.  In  fact,  every  child  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  a  great  many  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  though  he  does 
not  know  a  single  botanical  name,  may  be  said  to  understand,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  natural  system ;  because,  to  preserve  order  in  his  ideas,  and  to 
assist  his  memory,  he  is  obliged  to  throw  all  the  conspicuous  plants  that 
come  before  him  into  groups  palpably  distinct.  He  would  thus  form  the 
three  grand  classes  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants ;  and  among  the 
trees  he  would  readily  distinguish,  and  group  together  in  his  mind,  the  broad- 
leaved  and  the  fir-leaved,  the  deciduous  and  the  evergreen,  the  fruit-bearing 
and  the  barren.  Among  herbaceous  plants,  he  would  distinguish  the  grasses 
as  an  obviously  distinct  class ;  the  bulbous  flowers  as  another,  and  so  on. 
These  divisions,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  made  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
natural  system  ;  that  is,  things  are  brought  together,  or  called  by  one  com- 
mon name,  on  account  of  their  general  resemblance;  that  general  resem- 
blance comprehending  the  whole  botanical  science  of  the  individuals  drawing 
the  distinction.  All  the  difference,  therefore,  between  the  natural  system 
of  the  most  learned  botanist,  and  that  of  the  most  ignorant  country  labourer, 
consists  in  the  former  having  gone  more  profoundly  into  the  subject ;  and 
having  his  knowledge  founded  on  principles  deduced  from  the  facts  accumu- 
lated by  his  predecessors,  and  not  merely  on  personal  experience.  In  short, 
all  sciences  not  purely  abstract  are  founded  on  some  simple  instinct  of  our 
nature,  which  is  perceptible  in  the  customs,  not  only  of  ignorant  persons 
in  civilised  society,  but  of  the  rudest  savages-. 

We  shall  not  longer  occupy  our  time  in  contrasting  the  advantages  of  a 
natural  arrangement  in  describing  trees  and  shrubs,  either  with  an  alphabeti- 
cal one,  or  with  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  or  any  other  artificial  system. 

SECT.  II.     Of  the  Distinction  between  Species  and  Varieties  in  Trees 

and  Shrubs. 

THIS  is  an  intricate  subject ;  and  it  is  one  which  we  are  well  aware  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  treat  in  a  manner  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  our  readers. 
The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  are 
species,  or  natural  and  permanent  forms ;  and  what  forms  are  accidental,  or 
the  result  of  culture,  soil,  situation,  disease,  &c.,  or  of  cross  fecundation ; 
and  because  the  present  disposition  of  botanists  seems  to  be  to  multiply  spe- 
cies rather  than  to  diminish  their  number. 

When  we  look  into  a  modern  catalogue  of  plants,  we  are  astonished,  and 
almost  confounded,  by  the  great  number  of  specific  names  which  are  ranked 
under  one  generic  name.  If  we  endeavour,  by  inspecting  the  names  more 
particularly,  to  discover  any  relationship  between  them,  we  are  utterly  at  a 
loss.  One  name  is,  perhaps,  an  adjective  denoting  colour,  or  some  other 
property  belonging  to  the  plant ,  another  indicates  the  native  country  of  the 
species;  and  a  third  shows  that  it  has  been  named  in  commemoration  of 
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some  place,  or  of  some  individual.  If  we  look  at  the  column,  in  such  cata- 
logues, which  indicates  the  native  country  of  the  species,  the  difficulty  is  in- 
creased rather  than  lessened :  perhaps  a  native  of  the  tropics  is  placed  next  a 
plant  from  the  frigid  zone.  In  this,  as  in  similar  cases  of  collecting  know- 
ledge, the  first  step  is  to  accumulate  facts,  and  the  second  is  to  generalise  on 
them.  Hitherto  it  would  appear,  that,  as  far  as  regards  species  and  varieties, 
the  great  object  of  botanists  has  been  to  increase  their  number,  without  much 
regard  to  grouping  them  according  to  their  relationship.  It  is  not  for  us  even 
to  try  to  remedy  this  evil  in  respect  to  ail  the  species  and  varieties  of  plants ; 
but  we  propose  to  attempt  to  do  so,  in  as  far  as  respects  the  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  of  Britain.  We  shall  notice,  in  succession,  the  subjects  of  species, 
races,  varieties,  and  variations ;  and  we  shall  then  offer  some  remarks  on 
mules,  hybrids,  and  what  are  called  botanical  species. 

A  species  is  defined,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  to  be  "  a  union  of  individuals  agree- 
ing with  each  other  in  all  essential  characters  of  vegetation  and  fructification  ; 
capable  of  reproduction  by  seed,  without  change ;  breeding  freely  together, 
and  producing  perfect  seed,  from  which  a  fertile  progeny  can  be  reared." 
(Introd.  to  Bot.,  p.  365.)  This,  we  believe,  is  the  general  definition  of  a 
species  by  botanists ;  but  it  evidently  requires  some  modification  ;  for,  in  the 
case  of  many  cultivated  annual  plants,  the  variety  or  race  is  reproduced 
from  seed ;  and,  consequently,  if  reproduction  from  seed  were  considered  as 
a  certain  test,  red,  white,  woolly-eared,  and  smooth-chaffed  wheat,  would 
be  so  many  distinct  species ;  as  would  the  different  varieties  of  cabbage, 
turnip,  common  lupine,  &c.  In  like  manner,  also,  the  different  varieties  of 
particular  species  of  cultivated  fruit  trees,  might  be  deemed  species ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  seedlings  from  such  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  when  no  cross  fecun- 
dation has  been  effected,  always  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  variety 
which  produced  the  seeds,  than  to  any  other  variety,  or  to  the  original  spe- 
cies. The  truth  we  believe  to  be,  that  trees  and  shrubs  are  subjected  to  the 
same  law,  in  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  varieties  from  seed,  as  annual 
plants ;  though,  from  the  varieties  of  the  former  seldomer  falling  under  our 
observation,  and  requiring  a  longer  time  to  come  to  maturity,  we  have  not 
the  same  opportunity  of  becoming  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  identities 
of  their  natures  as  to  be  able  to  generalise  on  them.  On  examining  a  num- 
ber of  individual  trees  or  shrubs,  raised  from  seed  (say,  for  example,  oaks 
in  an  oak  wood,  or  hawthorns  in  a  hedge  which  has  not  been  cut),  we 
shall  not  find  two  individuals  exactly  alike,  either  in  foliage,  in  flower,  in 
fruit,  in  mode  of  growth,  or  even  in  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  budding, 
flowering,  ripening  the  fruit,  or  dropping  the  leaves.  We  have  no  doubt, 
reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  wheat,  that,  if  the  acorns  or  haws  of  any 
marked  variety  in  such  a  wood  or  hedge  as  that  mentioned  were  sown,  and 
the  plants  reared  to  maturity,  they  would  be  found  (unless  cross  fecundation 
had  been  accidentally  or  artificially  effected)  more  like  the  parent  variety 
than  any  other  in  the  wood  or  hedge,  just  as  in  the  case  of  seedlings  from 
varieties  of  wheat,  cabbage,  or  fruit  trees. 

These  may  be  called  cultivated  varieties,  or,  according  to  De  Candolle, 
races;  but  there  are  others,  which  we  shall  call  accideiital  varieties  that  we 
are  not  so  certain  can  be  continued  by  seed.  For  example,  there  are  weeping 
varieties  of  certain  trees,  such  as  the  common  ash ;  and  fastigiate  varieties 
of  others,  such  as  the  Exeter  elm,  the  CVatae^gus  Oxyacantha  stricta,  and  the 
Lombardy  poplar  (P.  fastigiata),  which  we  believe  to  be  only  an  accidental 
variety  of  P.  nigra :  these  varieties,  we  think,  would  scarcely  come  true  from 
seed  in  every,  or  even  in  many,  cases ;  though  we  have  no  doubt  they  would 
in  some.  Variegated  trees  and  shrubs,  we  should  suppose,  would  not  always 
conic  true  from  seed,  any  more  than  variegated  annuals  or  bulbs ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  as  in  the  two  latter  cases,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
progeny  would  be  variegated  in  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  in  herbaceous 
plants.  The  raising  of  seedlings  from  such  accidental  varieties  then,  will 
prove  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  rank  with  cultivated  varieties  or  races. 
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The  difficulty  of  being  able  to  determine  what  is  only  a  variety,  and  what 
may  be  ranked  as  a  species,  is  ably  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  —  "  The  manner  in  which  individuals  agree  in  their  external 
characters  is  the  only  guide  which  can  be  followed  in  the  greater  part  of 
plants.  We  do  not  often  possess  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  effect  of 
sowing  the  seed  or  mixing  the  pollen  of  individuals  would  be ;  and,  conse- 
quently, this  test,  which  is  the  only  sure  one,  is,  in  practice,  seldom  capable 
of  being  applied.  The  determination  of  what  is  a  species,  and  what  a 
variety,  becomes,  therefore,  wholly  dependent  npon  external  characters,  the 
power  of  duly  appreciating  which,  as  indicative  of  specific  difference,  is  only 
to  be  obtained  by  experience,  and  is,  in  all  cases,  to  a  certain  degree,  arbi- 
trary. It  is  probable  that,  in  the  beginning,  species  only  were  formed ;  and 
that  they  have,  since  the  creation,  sported  into  varieties,  by  which  the  limits 
of  the  species  themselves  have  now  become  greatly  confounded.  For  exam- 
ple, it  may  be  supposed  that  a  rose,  or  a  few  species  of  rose,  were  originally 
created.  In  the  course  of  time  these  have  produced  endless  varieties,  some 
of  which,  depending  for  a  long  series  of  ages  upon  permanent  peculiarities  of 
soil  or  climate,  have  been  in  a  manner  fixed,  acquiring  a  constitution  and 
physiognomy  of  their  own.  Such  supposed  varieties  have  again  intermixed 
with  each  other,  producing  other  forms,  and  so  the  operation  has  proceeded. 
But,  as  it  is  impossible,  at  the  present  day,  to  determine  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal, or  originals,  from  which  all  the  roses  of  our  own  time  have  proceeded, 
or  even  whether  they  were  produced  in  the  manner  I  have  assumed ;  and,  as 
the  forms  into  which  they  divide  are  so  peculiar  as  to  render  a  classification 
of  them  indispensable  to  accuracy  of  language ;  it  has  become  necessary  to 
give  names  to  certain  of  those  forms  which  are  called  species."  (Ibid.  p.  366.) 

The  secret  of  the  great  number  of  names  of  species  which  at  present  form 
the  bulk  of  names  in  our  catalogues  is  to  be  found  in  what  follows  from  the 
same  author :  —  "  Thus  it  seems  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  species :  the  one, 
called  natural  species,  determined  by  the  definition  given  above ;  and  the 
other,  called  botanical  species,  depending  only  upon  the  external  characters  of 
the  plant.  The  former  have  been  ascertained  to  a  very  limited  extent :  of 
the  latter  nearly  the  whole  of  systematic  botany  consists.  In  this  sense  a 
species  may  be  defined  to  be  *  an  assemblage  of  individuals  agreeing  in  all  the 
essential  characters  of  vegetation  and  fructification.'  "  (Ibid.,  p.  366.) 

The  difficulty  of  determining  what  is  a  species,  and  what  is  a  variety,  as 
far  as  concerns  plants  of  culture,  may  here  be  considered  as  diminished ;  but, 
since  it  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Lindley,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  systematic 
botany  consists  of  what  are  called  "  botanical  species,  depending  only  upon 
the  external  characters  of  the  plant,"  the  idea  ot  determining,  with  any  thing 
like  absolute  certainty,  what  is  a  species,  at  least  a  botanical  species,  and 
what  is  a  variety,  seems  almost  hopeless.  The  "  whole  question,"  Dr.  Lind- 
ley observes,  "  lies  with  the  word  essential.  What  is  an  essential  character 
of  a  species  ?  This  will  generally  depend  upon  a  proneness  to  vary,  or  to  be 
constant  in  particular  characters,  so  that  one  class  of  characters  may  be 
essential  in  one  genus,  another  class  in  another  genus ;  and  these  points  can 
be  only  determined  by  experience.  Thus,  in  the  genus  Dahlia,  the  form  of 
the  leaves  is  found  to  be  subject  to  great  variation  ;  the  same  species  pro- 
ducing, from  seed,  individuals,  the  forms  of  whose  leaves  vary  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner :  the  form  of  the  leaves  is,  therefore,  in  Dahlia,  not  a  specific 
character.  In  like  manner,  in  Rosa,  the  number  of  prickles,  the  surface  of 
the  fruit,  or  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  their  serratures,  are  found  to  be 
generally  fluctuating  characters,  and  cannot  often  be  taken  as  essential  to 
species.  The  determination  of  species  is,  therefore,  in  all  respects,  arbitrary, 
and  must  depend  upon  the  discretion  or  experience  of  the  botanist.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  remarked,  that  decided  differences  in  the  forms  of  leaves,  in 
the  figure  of  the  stem,  in  the  surface  of  the  different  parts,  in  the  inflorescence, 
in  the  proportion  of  parts,  or  in  the  form  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  usually 
constitute  good  specific  differences."  (Ibid.,  p.  366,367.) 
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The  subject  of  species  and  varieties  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  placed  in  the 
clearest  light,  by  Professor  De  Candolle,  in  his  Thcoric  E'lcmcntaire,  and  in 
his  P/iysiologie  Vegetale.  In  the  latter  work,  this  celebrated  botanist  recog- 
nises in  plants  —  species,  races,  varieties,  and  variations. 

Species. —  Under  the  name  of  species,  that  is  what  we  consider  aboriginal 
species  in  contradistinction  to  the  botanical  species  of  botanists,  Professor 
De  Candolle  unites  all  those  individuals  which  bear  a  sufficient  degree  of  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  might  have  origi- 
nated in  one  being,  or  one  pair  of  beings.  The  degree  of  resemblance  which 
authorises  us  to  unite  individuals  under  the  denomination  of  a  species  varies 
much  in  different  families ;  and  it  often  happens  that  two  individuals  which 
really  belong  to  the  same  species  differ  more  between  themselves  in  appear- 
ance, than  others  which  are  of  distinct  species :  thus,  the  spaniel  and  the 
Danish  dog  are  externally  more  different  from  each  other  than  the  dog  and 
the  wolf  are  ;  and  many  of  the  varieties  of  our  fruit  trees  offer  more  apparent 
differences  than  are  found  between  many  species.  (PhysioL  Veget.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  689.) 

If  all  the  alleged  species  and  varieties  of  any  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  were 
collected  together,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  garden,  however  numerous 
were  the  varieties,  and  however  remote  they  might  appear  to  be  from  the 
original  species,  it  would  be  practicable,  after  a  series  of  years,  to  decide 
with  absolute  certainty  what  were  aboriginal  or  fixed  features,  and  what 
features  were  variable.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  apple,  notwith- 
standing the  thousands  of  varieties  in  cultivation  throughout  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  world,  and  the  immense  difference  between  some  of  the  varie- 
ties (for  example,  the  Alexander  or  the  Hawthornden  and  the  original  crab), 
and  even  the  great  difference  between  the  crabs  of  different  parts  of  Europe, 
yet  in  no  case  is  there  any  danger  of  one  of  these  varieties  being  mistaken  for 
a  pear.  One  general  character  of  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  is  common  to  the 
whole  of  them,  though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define  in  what  this  essential 
character  consists,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  observable  to  any  one 
who  had  not  seen  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  apples  and  crabs.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  the  common  hawthorn,  though  some  of  the  varieties  have  deep 
red  fruit,  others  pale  red  fruit,  others  yellow,  and  others  black  fruit ;  and 
though  some  varieties  of  hawthorn  have  drooping  branches,  and  others  have 
them  rigidly  erect  and  fastigiate ;  though  some  have  the  leaves  finely  cut,  and 
others  obtusely  lobed  or  scarcely  lobed  at  all ;  though  some  are  polygynous, 
and  some  are  monogynous ;  yet  there  never  can  be  any  difficulty,  when  all 
these  varieties  are  before  us,  in  determining  that  they  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  species.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  numerous  varieties  of 
the  cockspur  thorn,  which  now  figure  in  our  catalogues  as  distinct  species ; 
and  we  think  that  it  might  be  applied  to  many  varieties  of  the  genera  .Fraxi- 
nus,  £7'lmus,  Salix,  Quercus,  Pinus,  and  to  various  others.  Could  we  bring 
before  us,  into  one  plantation,  all  those  ashes  which  are  natives  of  America, 
and  watch  them  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years,  we  have  no  doubt  that  we 
should  not  find  it  more  difficult  to  assign  them  to  one  species,  than  we 
do  the  different  varieties  of  the  European  ash  to  the  Fraxinus  excelsior. 
All  the  elms  of  Europe,  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  may  be  reduced  to 
only  three  species;  and  we  much  question,  if,  on  De  Candolle' s  principle  of 
determining  what  a  species  is,  there  would  be  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  names 
which  are  ranked  as  such  under  Salix,  Quercus,  &c. 

Races. —  A  race  in  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal,  kingdom,  De  Candolle 
observes,  "is  such  a  modification  of  the  species,  whether  produced  by  exterior 
causes,  or  by  cross  fecundation,  as  can  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another  by  seed."  Thus,  among  all  the  cultivated  vegetables  and  fruits,  both 
of  the  garden  and  of  the  field,  the  greater  number  of  sorts  may  be  considered 
as  races,  because  they  may  all  be  continued  by  seed ;  the  culture  given  and 
other  circumstances  being  the  same.  If  the  culture  were  neglected  for  a 
of  generations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  race  would  revert  to  t 
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ginal  species ;  because  a  tendency  to  this  has  been  found  to  take  place  both  in 
plants  and  animals. 

Varieties. —  A  variety  differs  from  a  race,  in  not  being  susceptible  of  propa- 
gation by  seed,  at  least  with  any  thing  like  constancy  and  certainty.  For  ex- 
ample, the  jargonelle  pear  may  be  continued  by  seed ;  but  a  jargonelle  pear 
with  variegated  foliage  could  not  be  so  propagated  with  certainty.  We  allow, 
however,  that,  if  a  great  many  seeds  taken  from  the  fruit  of  a  jargonelle  pear 
with  variegated  leaves  were  sown,  some  of  the  plants  so  raised  would  pro- 
bably show  variegation  in  their  foliage.  The  same  thing,  we  think,  would  take 
place  in  the  case  of  sowing  the  seed  of  variegated  hollies,  or  of  fastigiate  or 
pendulous-branched  plants,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
certainly  would  not  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  confound  varieties  with 
races,  or  to  render  it  desirable  to  propagate  varieties  in  this  way ;  and,  conse- 
quently, varieties  are  always  propagated  by  some  modification  of  division,  such 
as  by  cuttings,  layers,  grafting,  &c. 

Variations  differ  from  varieties  in  not  being  transmittible  by  any  mode  of 
propagation.  They  are  always  produced  by  local  circumstances  operating  on 
the  individual ;  and  the  moment  these  circumstances  are  changed,  the  varia- 
tion disappears.  For  example,  plants  grown  in  the  dark  will  have  their  leaves 
white ;  other  plants  with  hairy  leaves,  when  grown  in  water,  will  have  their 
leaves  smooth ;  and  the  hydrangea,  grown  in  a  certain  description  of  soil,  will 
have  its  flowers  blue  :  but,  remove  the  plant  with  white  leaves  to  the  light, 
and  place  the  plant  grown  in  water  in  dry  soil,  and  the  hydrangea  in  common 
soil,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  leaves  of  the  first  will  become  green,  and 
those  of  the  second  hairy,  and  that  the  flowers  of  the  hydrangea  will  resume 
their  natural  pinkish  hue. 

Mules  and  Hybrids.  —  Some  confusion  exists  as  to  the  use  of  these  terms, 
when  applied  to  plants.  The  term  mule,  we  think,  ought  to  be  limited  to  such 
hybrids  as  are  raised  between  different  aboriginal  species,  and  which  it  is  be- 
lieved are  not  susceptible  of  propagation  by  seed  :  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Pyrus  spuria,  which  seems  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Pyrus  Sorbus  or  Jvria  and 
Pyrus  Chamaemespilus.  The  term  hybrid,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think,  ought 
to  be  limited  to  the  produce,  by  cross  fecundation,  of  different  races  and  varie- 
ties of  the  same  species.  Every  one  knows  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  culture,  having  given  rise  to  the  most  valuable  garden 
flowers,  table  fruits,  culinary  vegetables,  and  agricultural  plants. 

Botanical  Species.  —  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  we 
follow  De  Candolle  in  denominating  what  Dr.  Lindley  and  other  British  bo- 
tanists distinguish  as  botanical  species,  races,  or  varieties. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  undervalue  botanical  species,  or 
that  we  either  deny  the  distinctness  of  many  that  exist,  or  the  propriety  of 
having  different  names  for  them,  and  keeping  them  distinct.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  compare  plants  with  men^  we  consider  aboriginal  species  as  mere 
savages,  and  botanical  species,  or,  according  to  De  Candolle's  classification, 
races  and  varieties,  as  civilised  beings.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  our 
object  in  endeavouring  to  show  that  many  of  our  botanical  species  are  only 
varieties  ?  We  have  two  objects  in  view  ;  and  both,  we  think,  are  very  im- 
portant ones.  In  the  first  place,  by  confounding  varieties  or  garden  or  bota- 
nical species  with  aboriginal  ones,  a  beginner,  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  is  done,  cannot  make  a  judicious  selection ;  and  while,  in  the  case  .Fraxi- 
nus,  for  instance  (of  which  there  are,  in  reality,  as  we  think,  only  three  spe- 
cies known,  exclusive  of  O'rnus),  if  he  wished  to  select,  perhaps,  three  sorts, 
he  might,  instead  of  selecting  the  three  really  distinct  species,  which  would 
give  him  a  complete  idea  of  the  genus,  fix  on  three  of  the  varieties  of  F.  aine- 
ricana  or  of  F.  excelsior,  which  would  only  give  him  an  idea  of  one  species. 
In  the  second  place,  we  wish  to  prevent  beginners,  in  the  study  or  cultivation 
of  trees,  from  puzzling  themselves  unnecessarily  to  make  out  the  minute  dif- 
ferences which  distinguish  what  are  called  botanical  species ;  believing,  as  we 
do,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  many  of  these  from  the  specific  charac- 
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ters  given  of  them  in  botanical  works.  The  nicety  of  these  distinctions  has 
we  know,  deterred  numbers  from  the  study  of  practical  botany  ;  and  has  pre- 
vented others,  who  have  had  the  courage  to  proceed,  from  ever  hoping  to 
attain  any  satisfactory  result.  It  has  also  (and  this  we  consider  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  the  evil)  prevented  many  persons  from  forming  col- 
lections of  trees  and  shrubs,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  such  collections 
could  never  be  made  anything  like  complete,  without  incurring  an  expense 
greatly  beyond  what  is  really  necessary.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  the 
number  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  is  so  small,  when  compared  with  that  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  or  stove  or  green-house  plants,  that  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  species,  provided 
these  and  the  varieties  are  only  seen  together ;  and  the  cost  of  as  complete  a 
collection  of  species  as  can  be  procured  in  the  London  nurseries  is  such  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  planter  of  the  grounds  of  a  villa  of  a  single 
acre  in  extent. 

The  mode  by  which  we  propose  to  attain  these  objects  is  very  simple.  We 
shall  retain  the  botanical  species  and  varieties  in  the  catalogues,  so  far  as  we 
believe  them  to  exist ;  but  we  shall,  in  every  case,  place  before  them  the  name 
of  the  aboriginal  species  to  which  they  belong  :  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
genus  JFYiixinus,  which,  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus,  appears  to  consist  of  41 
species  and  12  varieties,  we  shall  rank  30  of  the  species  under  the  head  of 
F.  americana,  two  of  them  under  the  head  of  F.  /entiscifolia,  and  the  re- 
mainder under  the  head  of  F.  excdlsior.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  at  once  to  make  distinct  genera  of  these  three  species  ?  To 
which  we  answer,  that  it  would  not ;  because  they  are  all  so  obviously  of  the 
same  general  appearance,  as  evidently  to  belong  to  the  same  family.  There 
would  be  the  same  objection  to  separating  the  oak  family  into  different 
genera ;  though  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  there  are  not  a  dozen  abori- 
ginal species  of  oak  in  the  world.  Every  division,  or  conglomeration, in  botany, 
that  can  assist  the  mind  to  generalise,  at  the  same  time  assists  it  in  particu- 
larising ;  and  it  will  be  found  much  more  easy,  after  throwing  all  the  races  or 
varieties  of  J^axinus  americana  into  one  group,  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other,  than  by  leaving  them  as  distinct  species,  and  having  the  trouble  of  dis- 
tinguishing them,  not  only  from  other  races  or  varieties  of  F.  americana,  but 
also  from  all  the  races  or  varieties  of  F.  excelsior. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  we  have  adopted,  to  guide  us  in  arranging 
species,  races,  and  varieties,  from  a  perfect  conviction  of  their  truth.  If  we 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  for  several  years  past,  the  collec- 
tions of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  of  studying 
them  at  every  season  of  the  year,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  this 
work,  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  these  principles,  or  to 
adopt  them  from  others,  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  to  our  own  minds. 
We  are,  however,  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  are  in  the  right  path  ;  and  we 
feel  convinced  that  all  practical  botanists  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  similar  observations,  and  who  have  made  them,  will  approve  of  our 
arrangement. 

SECT.  III.     Of  the  Mode  of  describing  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

IT  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work,  to  enter  any  farther  into  botanical 
science  than  becomes  necessary  to  elucidate  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced us  to  depart,  in  any  particular,  from  general  practice.  It  will  readily 
be  conceived,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  that  we 
attach  no  great  value  to  what  are  called  the  specific  characters  of  botanical 
species ;  that  is,  of  what  we  shall  distinguish  as  races  in  some  cases,  and  varie- 
ties in  others.  The  reason  is,  that  we  do  not  think  it  is  often  practicable  to 
discover  a  species  or  race  by  such  characters  alone.  The  specific  character 
of  an  aboriginal  species  we  consider  in  a  different  point  of  view  j  for,  as  we 
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think  all  aboriginal  species  must  be  decidedly  distinct,  so  we  think  it  practi- 
cable to  render  this  distinctness  so  obvious,  in  the  few  words  which  constitute 
a  specific  character,  that  the  name  of  a  plant  may  be  discovered  by  it.  To 
recur  to  the  genera  Fraxinus  and  Cratae'gus,  we  will  ask  any  botanist,  either 
practical  or  theoretical,  whether,  from  the  specific  characters  of  the  botanical 
species  of  F.  americana  or  of  C.  Oxyacantha,  he  could  discover  the  individuals 
to  which  those  names  are  intended  to  apply,  without  having  recourse  to  dried 
specimens  or  engravings  ?  We  ask  the  same  question  with  reference  to  most 
of  the  alleged  species  of  Salix,  LHmus,  Quercus,  Pinus,  and  72ubus.  We 
admit  that  many  of  these  botanical  species,  or  varieties  as  we  consider  them, 
may  be  made  out  from  lengthened  descriptions;  but  we  deny  the  practicability 
of  doing  this,  in  many  cases,  from  short  specific  characters.  That  we  may  not 
be  misunderstood,  we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  genera  ^uercus,  Salix, 
ZJlmus,  and  7?ubus;  and  even  to  Tflia. 

But,  though  we  question  the  utility  of  specific  characters  to  botanical  species 
as  such,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  may  be  of  some  use  when  applied  to  these 
species,  as  being  varieties  of  an  aboriginal  species,  and  indicating  that  they  are 
such.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  specific  character  of  .Fraxinus 
pubescens,  caroliniana,  lancea,  &c.,  as  absolute  species,  and  to  be  compared 
with  different  botanical  species  of  the  same  aboriginal  species,  and  also  of 
F.  excelsior,  we  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
apply  them  ;  but,  if  it  were  known  that  these  botanical  species  were  only 
varieties  of  F.  americana,  the  difficulties  of  distinguishing  them  would  be 
greatly  diminished.  For  this  reason  we  shall,  in  many  cases,  adopt  the  specific 
characters  of  botanical  species  given  by  botanists,  adding  to  them  such  de- 
scriptive particulars  as  our  own  observation  has  enabled  us  to  supply. 

We  may  here  refer  to  two  causes,  which  have  not  only  contributed  to  the 
great  imperfection  of  the  specific  characters  of  botanical  species ;  but  which 
have  been  the  means  of  multiplying  the  number  and  descriptions  of  these  spe- 
cies in  books,  to  an  extent  which,  we  are  persuaded,  does  not  exist  in  nature. 
One  of  the  practices  to  which  we  allude  is,  that  of  describing  species  from  dried 
specimens  only  ;  and  the  other,  that  of  mistaking  varieties  for  species  by  col- 
lectors. We  admit  that  the  first  of  these  practices  is  unavoidable  in  the  infant 
state  of  botanical  science ;  and  that  it  must  necessarily  be  continued,  till 
botanists  shall  rise  up  in  every  country  in  such  numbers,  and  of  such  acquire- 
ments, as  to  be  able  to  describe  the  plants  of  every  country  from  nature ;  or 
till  all  the  species,  or  all  the  alleged  species,  of  every  genus  of  plants  shall  be 
assembled  together  in  one  spot,  and  what  are  really  aboriginal  species  shall  be 
determined,  after  observing  them  for  a  series  of  years.  Happily,  both  these 
results  are  in  progress  of  attainment :  botanists  are  beginning  to  spring  up 
in  every  civilised  country,  or  to  emigrate  from  old,  and  settle  in  newly  dis- 
covered countries ;  and,  in  all  the  wealthiest  governments  of  Europe,  assem- 
blages of  plants  are  being  made  in  botanic  gardens.  If  the  directors  of 
these  gardens  were  to  cooperate,  and  each  to  undertake  the  collection  and 
the  study  of  one  or  more  genera  of  hardy  plants,  we  should,  at  no  distant 
period,  be  able  to  say  what  are  really  species,  and  what  are  not.  If  botanic 
gardens  were  established  in  every  country  and  climate  of  the  world,  and  the 
whole  of  the  directors  of  these  gardens  were  to  act  in  concert  (which  concert, 
being  quite  distinct  from  political  associations,  would  not  be  objected  to  by 
any  government),  in  each  garden  might  be  assembled  all  the  alleged  species  or 
varieties  of  at  le^st  two  or  three  genera,  those  being  selected  for  which  its 
climate,  situation,  soil,  and  extent  were  most  suitable ;  and,  after  a  few  years, 
the  aboriginal  species,  and  the  more  prominent  varieties,  might  be  determined 
on.  In  the  meantime,  this  process  might  be  commenced  in  many  of  the 
botanic  gardens  already  established  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world;  and 
we  have  already  shown  (p.  192.)  how,  in  every  country  in  these  regions,  the 
determination  of  species,  and  their  nomenclature,  might  be  effected,  as  far  as 
respects  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

When  the  natural  system  of  botany  comes  to  be  more  generally  understood 
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and  cultivated,  there  will  not,  we  may  presume,  be  that  desire,  which  now 
seems  to  exist  among  botanists,  to  increase  the  number  of  species.  Formerly, 
and  more  especially  among  the  disciples  of  Linnanis,  the  great  business  of  the 
botanist  was  to  collect,  name,  and  describe  plants.  These  were  then  the 
highest  departments  of  the  science ;  but,  now,  the  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  chemical  studies  of  plants  occupy  that  station  ;  and  the  naming  and  de- 
scribing of  species  is  considered  as  comparatively  mechanical. 

The  other  cause  which  has  contributed  to  increase  the  number  of  supposed 
species  is,  the  natural  eagerness  of  botanical  collectors,  sent  abroad  in  order  to 
discover  novelties,  to  find  something  new,  in  order  to  answer  the  end  for  which 
they  were  sent  out.  This  is  very  natural :  and  where  there  is  a  strong  desire  for, 
and  also  an  important  interest  concerned  in,  obtaining  anything,  either  the  thing 
sought  for,  or  something  like  it,  will  be  found.  Hence  the  young  and  ardent 
collector  will  seize  upon  every  variation  produced  by  climate,  soil,  situation, 
age,  or  even  accident,  to  add  another  specimen  to  his  herbarium ;  which  enables 
the  botanist  at  home  to  add  another  name  to  the  number  of  his  species.  This 
we  believe  to  be  much  more  frequently  done  from  practical  inexperience,  than 
from  any  intention  to  deceive;  so  different  is  the  appearance  which  plants  pre- 
sent in  a  wild  state  and  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and,  often,  in  one  country 
from  what  they  do  in  another  country;  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  judge  of  an 
entire  tree  by  a  dried  specimen,  perhaps  only  a  few  inches  in  length.  This 
state  of  things,  in  the  comparative  infancy  of  botanical  science,  is  perhaps  un- 
avoidable ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  erring  on  the  safe  side,  to  collect  and  bring  home 
every  thing  that  can  be  at  all  considered  as  distinct,  leaving  it  to  cultivators 
and  botanists  to  determine  afterwards  whether  it  is  really  so.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  notice  this  state  of  things,  to  aid  in  accounting  for  the  present 
state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  names  and  characters  of  trees  and 
shrubs;  and  to  show  the  little  faith  that  is  to  be  placed  in  botanical  descrip- 
tions drawn  up  from  dried  specimens  of  any  kind,and  more  especiallyfroin  those 
procured  by  inexperienced  collectors.  If  this  may  be  considered  as  applicable 
to  plants  generally,  it  is  more  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  trees  and  shrubs  ; 
which,  from  the  long  period  which  they  require  to  attain  maturity,  naturally 
assume  very  different  appearances  under  different  circumstances  :  and  which, 
therefore,  require  to  be  studied,  not  only  in  the  same  locality,  but  in  different 
localities,  for  a  number  of  years,  before  any  decided  opinion  can  be  pro- 
nounced respecting  which  are  species  and  which  are  varieties. 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  supposed,  from  these  observations,  that  we  intend 
to  set  ourselves  up  as  a  model  for  imitation,  in  determining  species  and  de- 
scribing them ;  on  the  contrary,  we  value  the  Arboretum  part  of  this  Encyclo- 
ptsdia  much  more,  as  containing  only  the  names  of  such  things  as  we  know  to 
be  really  distinct,  and  actually  in  existence  in  England,  than  for  its  pretensions 
in  a  purely  botanical  point  of  view. 


CHAP.  III. 

TREES     AND     SHRUBS     CONSIDERED      WITH      REFERENCE      TO      THEIR 
USES    IN    THE    ECONOMY    OF    NATURE    AND    TO    MAN. 

THE  large  proportion  which  the  ligneous  vegetation  of  the  earth's  surface 
bears  to  its  herbage,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  forests  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  meadows,  pastures,  or  plains,  which  it  contains,  seem  to  indicate 
that  trees  and  shrubs  act  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  our  globe. 
In  countries  uninhabited  by  man,  the  influence  of  forests  must  be  on  the 
climate,  on  the  soil,  and  on  the  number  of  wild  animals  and  herbaceous 
vegetables.  In  civilised  countries,  to  these  influences  must  be  added  the 
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relation  in  which  trees  and  shrubs  stand  to  man.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
enter  farther  into  these  subjects  here,  than  may  be  necessary  to  show  to  what 
circumstances,  in  the  economical  history  of  trees,  we  ought  chiefly  to  direct 
our  attention,  in  composing  the  history  of  each  particular  species.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  two  sections. 

SECT.  I.     Trees  and  Shrubs  considered  with  Reference  to  uncultivated 

Nature. 

IT  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  our  globe 
has  been,  at  one  time,  covered  with  wood ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  coal 
is  found  in  almost  all  countries ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  this  has  been 
the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world  at  no  very 
distant  period.  North  America  was,  till  lately,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  presented  few  naked  surfaces,  except  those  of  the  allu- 
vial deposits  on  the  banks  of  its  larger  rivers ;  and  what  was  so  recently  the 
state  of  America  must,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  have  once,  at  least,  been 
that  of  every  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  influence  which  a  predominance  of  forest  must  have  in  a  country 
uninhabited  by  man  must  have  extended  to  the  animals,  the  herbaceous 
vegetables,  the  soil,  the  waters,  and  the  climate.  To  wild  animals  of  every 
kind,  especially  to  those  of  the  more  ferocious  description,  forests  have,  in  all 
countries,  furnished  shelter,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  food  :  birds,  insects,  and 
reptiles  are  the  more  common  inhabitants  of  forest  scenery.  Herbaceous 
plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  by  dense  forests  ;  but  some  kinds,  such 
as  epiphytal  lichens,  mosses,  and,  in  some  cases,  Orchideae,  are  encouraged  by 
the  thickness  of  the  shade,  and  the  moist  heat  which  prevails  among  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  trees.  But  the  great  influence  of  forest  scenery  in  a  wild 
state  is  on  the  soil ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  natural  forests  may  be  regarded 
as  a  provision  of  nature  for  preparing  the  earth's  surface  for  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  and  of  the  other  plants  which  constitute  the  food  of  man,  and  of  domestic 
animals.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  the  soil  is  furnished  with  that  organised 
matter,  on  which  alone  perfect  plants  can  live,  by  the  decay  of  leaves,  and, 
ultimately,  by  the  decay  of  trunks  and  branches.  The  waters  of  a  country, 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  are  necessarily  affected  by  the  state  of  the  woods  of  that 
country.  These  woods  must,  in  all  cases,  act  more  or  less  as  a  sponge  in 
retaining  the  water  which  falls  on  them  ;  and  water  must  thus  be  supplied 
more  gradually  to  the  rivers,  in  countries  covered  with  wood,  than  in  countries 
which  are  cleared,  and  regularly  drained.  The  influence  of  forest  scenery  in 
increasing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  preventing  a  climate  from 
being  so  hot  in  summer,  and  so  cold  in  winter,  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  is 
well  understood,  and,  in  such  a  slight  outline  as  the  present,  requires  only  to 
be  mentioned. 

The  use  of  studying  the  influence  of  trees  in  an  uncultivated  country  is,  to 
afford  useful  hints  with  reference  to  the  planting  or  thinning  of  them  in 
countries  which  are  civilised.  That  which  takes  effect  on  a  grand  scale,  where 
forests  cover  many  thousand  acres,  must  operate  more  or  less  in  the  same 
manner  where  they  extend  only  to  hundreds,  or  even  tens,  of  acres ;  and,  con- 
sequently, this  influence  must  be  kept  in  view  in  the  formation  of  plantations, 
both  useful  and  ornamental.  If  the  forests  and  plantations  of  Britain  are  no 
longer  of  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  a  shelter  for  wolves  and  hyenas,  they 
still  harbour  foxes,  polecats,  snakes,  and  other  noxious  animals,  and  seve- 
ral kinds  of  carnivorous  birds,  such  as  the  hawk.  The  forests  in  France 
and  Germany  still  contain  wolves  and  wild  boars  ;  and,  on  most  parts  of 
the  Continent,  the  forest  is  the  place  of  refuge  to  which  man  flies  for  con- 
cealment after  the  commission  of  crime.  (See  Gautieri  Dello  Influsso  dci 
Boschi,  &c.)  If  forests  in  a  wild  state  supply  food  to  birds  and  insects,  in  a 
civilised  country  birds  and  insects  may  be  expected  to  abound  more  or  less 
wherever  there  are  trees  and  shrubs  to  supply  them  with  food  and  shelter. 
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The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  different  species  of  reptiles.  In  Bel- 
gium and  part  of  Holland,  the  caterpillars  of  some  species  of  moths  are  so 
abundant  in  the  woods  at  a  particular  season  every  year,  that  it  is  a  part  of 
the  business  of  the  government  police  to  see  that  they  are  destroyed.  Hence 
the  advantage  of  knowing  what  trees  and  shrubs  are  obnoxious  to  particular 
insects,  and  what  insects  attack  trees  and  shrubs  generally.  The  total  destruc- 
tion of  herbaceous  plants  in  dense  forests  teaches  us,  that,  where  we  wish  the 
grass  or  other  herbage  under  trees  to  thrive,  we  must  plant  the  trees  thinly; 
and  the  influence  of  the  decay  of  leaves,  branches,  and  trees,  in  adding  to  the 
soil,  teaches  us  how  barren  soil  may  be  improved  by  trees ;  and  this  natural 
effect  has  been  imitated  by  trenching  down  entire  plantations  of  Scotch  pine, 
grown  on  extremely  poor  soils  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  Undrained 
woods,  and  especially  copse  woods,  are  known  to  retain  the  water  which  falls 
on  them  much  longer  than  open  groves  or  plains ;  and,  as  increased  exhal- 
ation and  evaporation  must  be  going  on  from  such  woods  during  the  period 
of  retention,  and  increased  moisture  must  be  thus  produced  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  circumstance  may  demand  consideration  in  planting  extensive  shrub- 
beries near  dwelling-houses ;  and,  more  especially,  in  planting  such  as  are 
intended,  by  frequent  digging,  always  to  present  a  surface  of  naked  loose 
soil.  The  influence  of  trees  in  modifying  both  the  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  civilised  countries,  and  in  artificial  scenery,  is  generally 
known  ;  and  this  knowledge  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  disposition  of 
trees  and  shrubs  about  a  house,  more  especially  in  low  situations.  There  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  many  country  residences  in  England,  naturally 
healthy,  are  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  superabundance  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  by  the  quantity  of  dug  ground  close  to  the  house.  The  insects  which 
infest  the  rooms  of  a  house  are  also  very  much  increased  by  the  proximity 
of  wood. 

From  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  wild  state  we  can  only  truly  learn  their  aboriginal 
natures;  because  plants,  like  animals,  begin  to  change  their  habits  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  into  cultivation.  The  fact  that  this  change  takes  place  ought 
to  be  borne  in  view,  when  speaking  of  the  native  soils  and  situations  of  different 
species ;  because,  if  it  is  desirable  to  improve  these  species,  it  may  be  necessary 
or  advantageous,  for  that  purpose,  to  place  them  in  a  different  soil  or  situation 
from  that  in  which  they  are  found  in  a  wild  state.  There  are  certain  soils  and 
situations,  however,  in  which  plants  are  found  in  a  wild  state,  that  can  hardly 
be  improved  by  art ;  these  are  peat  bogs,  or  peaty  soils,  such  as  are  found  in 
North  America,  and  in  alpine  situations.  We  mention  these  particulars  merely 
as  a  few,  among  a  great  number,  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  directed  in 
giving  the  history  of  particular  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  treating  of 
their  introduction  into  useful  or  ornamental  plantations. 

SECT.  II.     Trees  and  Shrubs  considered  ivith  Reference  to  Man. 

So  various  and  so  important  are  the  uses  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  man,  that 
to  say  much  on  the  subject  here  is  altogether  unnecessary.  It  must  be  obvious, 
that  to  state  what  these  uses  are,  in  the  case  of  every  particular  tree  and  shrub 
treated  of  in  this  work,  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  information  given 
respecting  it.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  every  case,  to  mention  how  the  different 
kinds  of  wood  are  used  in  particular  arts  or  manufactures  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  know,  not  only  the  particular  sorts  of  timber,  but  what  modifications  of 
these  sorts  are  best  for  particular  purposes.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
ship-building,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  know  the  different  kinds  of  trees  in 
demand  by  ship-builders,  but  the  different  purposes  for  which  different  parts 
of  a  tree,  and  different  forms  of  its  trunk  or  branches,  are  adapted,  and  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

Though  the  timber  is  the  principal  part  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  is  em- 
ployed in  arts  and  manufactures,  yet,  in  many  cases,  the  other  parts  of  a  tree, 
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such  as  the  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  are  of  importance.  Not  only  are 
trees  used  in  their  different  parts  after  being  felled,  but,  in  some  cases,  a  part 
of  their  products  is  gathered  yearly;  and  some  sorts,  both  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
are  in  perpetual  use  in  a  living  state,  as  fences  for  separation  or  enclosure,  as 
avenues  for  shade,  and  as  belts  or  screens  for  shelter.  The  ornament  which 
trees  and  shrubs  afford  to  gardens  and  grounds  may  also  be  considered  as  an 
important  part  of  their  use. 

The  rearing  and  culture  of  trees  form  an  important  part  of  their  economical 
history  ;  and  require  to  be  treated  of,  not  only  in  the  history  of  each  individual 
species,  but  when  treating  of  trees  collectively  in  plantations.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  process  of  rearing  is  with  the  gathering  of  the  seed,  or  the  taking 
off  of  the  cutting,  or  the  forming  of  the  layer ;  and  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
cess of  culture  is  with  the  felling  of  the  tree,  or  the  cutting  down  of  the  shrub. 


CHAP.  IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  PARTICULARS  TO  BE  TAKEN  INTO  CONSIDERATION 
IN  PREPARING  THE  DESCRIPTION,  AND  NATURAL  AND  ECONOMI- 
CAL HISTORY,  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

IN  the  three  preceding  chapters  we  have  treated  of  the  science  of  trees,  as 
pictorial  objects,  or  parts  of  general  scenery  ;  as  organised  beings,  or  botanical 
objects  ;  and  as  forests  or  plantations,  influencing  the  physical  circumstances 
of  a  country,  and  the  condition  of  man.  Our  object  in  those  chapters  was, 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extensive  nature  of  the  study  of  trees ;  and  in 
the  present  chapter  we  propose  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  which  require 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  giving  the  specific  character,  description, 
history,  and  uses  of  each  individual  species,  race,  or  variety.  These  parti- 
culars, arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  stand  in  the  succeeding  part 
of  this  work,  are  as  follows :  — 

1 .  Classification.     We  shall  adopt  the  natural  system,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
aiding  us  in  generalising  on  the  genera  and  species  which  each  order  and 
tribe  contains;    and  we   shall   refer,   for  the  definitions  of  these  orders 
and  tribes,  to  the  writings  of  Professor  De  Candolle  and  Dr.  Lindley, 
and  more  especially  to   the  Prodromus  of   De  Candolle,   and   Lindley's 
Introduction  to  the  Natural  System,  and  to  his  modification  of  that  work  in 
his  Key  to  Structural,  Physiological,  and  Systematic  Botany,  published  in  1835, 

2.  Genera.     The  genera  of  each  order  or  tribe,  with  their  characters,  will  be 
given  immediately  after  the  general  character  of  the  order  or  tribe,  in  the 
manner  of  De   Candolle,   and  as  adopted  by  G.  Don,  in  his  edition  of 
Miller's  Dictionary. 

3.  Distinctive  Characters.     The  species,   races,   or  varieties,  of  each  genus, 
will  be  enumerated  immediately  after  the  enumeration  of  the  genera;   and 
their  distinctive  characters  will  be  given,  with  the  English  name,  habit,  co- 
lour of  the  flower,  and  time  of  flowering,  and  year  of  introduction  into 
Britain. 

A.  Identifications.     These  are  references  to  some  of  the  principal  works 
in  which  the  same  plant  has  been  described  under  the  same  name. 

B.  Synonymcs.     These  will  be  given  to  as  great  an  extent  as  can  be  done 
with  certainty,   or  apparent  advantage.      Not  only  will   the  scientific 
synonymes  be  given,  but  also  those  in  common  or  ancient  use  in  this 
country,  and  the  popular  names  in  other  countries. 

C.  Derivations  will  be  given,  not  only  of  the  generic  and  specific  names, 
but  of  all  the  synonymes,  where  doing  so  is  likely  to  prove  either  in- 
structive or  interesting. 
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4.  Engravings.     Engravings  of  certain  species  and   varieties,  to  a    scale    of 
two  inches  to  a  foot,  with  the  flo\\ers  aiul  other  parts  which  are  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter  of  their  natural  size,  are  given  along  with  the  text. 

A.  Engrarin<fi  of  the  Trees  only  me  given  in  the  plates  which  form  a  separate 
volume.     The  engravings  in  these  plates  are  of  three  kinds:  first,  there  is 
the  general  figure  of  the  tree,  after  being  ten  years  planted  in  the  climate  of 
the  environs  of  London,  to  a  scale  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 
Secondly,  on  the  same  plate  with  the  entire  tree,  are  given  engravings  of 
botanical  specimens  in  flower,  and  in  fruit,  with  the  winter's  wood  in  the 
case  of  deciduous  trees,  to  a  scale  of  2 in.  to  1  ft.;  and,  when  the  flowers 
or  fruits  are  smaller  than  an  inch  across,  they  are  given  of  their  natural 
size.     Thirdly,  engravings  of  full-grown  trees  of  a  number  of  the  species 
are  given;  and,  on  the  same  plate,  a  specimen  of  the  leaves  to  the  usual 
scale  of  •>  in.  to  1  ft.   The  use  of  the  engravings  of  the  entire  trees,  of  ten 
years'  growth,  is  to  give  a  palpable  idea  of  the  comparative  progress  of 
hardy  trees  during  that  period,  in  a  given  soil  and  situation  ;  and  the  use 
of  the  portraits  of  full-grown  trees,  all  of  which  are  taken  from  indivi- 
duals within  ten  miles  of  London,  is  to  give  a  palpable  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  general  figure  which  the  particular  species  assume,  when  full 
grown.     These  full-grown  trees  are  drawn  to  the  scale  of  one   twelfth 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot.     The  trees,  whether  full  grown,  or  of  ten  years' 
growth,  and  the  botanical  specimens  given  along  with  them,  are  always 
referred  to  as  plates ;  while  the  engravings  of  those  species  and  varieties 
which  are  given  along  with  the  text  are  referred  to  as  figures. 

B.  Pictorial  Signs.     At  the  commencement  of  each   genus,  or  sectional 
division  of  a  genus,  will  be  placed  a  pictorial  sign,  or  signs,  indicating 
whether  the  species  to  be  described  are  trees  or  shrubs,  deciduous  or  ever- 
green, climbers,  twiners,  trailers,  or  creepers,  &c. ;  and  also  to  indicate 
whether  they  are  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  degrees  of  height,  of  each 
of  these  habits.     Before  each  species  and  variety  will  be  placed  one  of 
the  signs  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus. 

5.  Description.'!. 

A.  Descriptive  Details.  These  will  commence  with  the  root,  and  proceed 
in  the  order  of  stem,  leaves,  stipules,  inflorescence,  bracteas,  flowers, 
and  fruit. 

a.  The  Root  will  be  considered  in  regard  to  figure,  quality,  substance, 
bark,  duration,  direction,  rootlets,  fibres,  spongioles,  susceptibility  of 
producing  buds  when  made  into  cuttings,  liability  to  throw  up  suckers 
naturally,  magnitude  relatively  to  age,  soil,  native  habitat  and  artificial 
location  ;  impulsion,  or  when  it  is  in  most  vigorous  growth  ;  and  hiber- 
nation, or  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  rest. 

b.  The  Stem  will  be  considered  in  regard  to  its  figure,  direction,  duration, 
articulation,  surface,  bark,  ramification,  branches,  branchlets,  twigs, 
height  relatively  to  age,  native  habitat,  and  artificial  locality. 

c.  The  Lcarcx  will  be  viewed  with  reference  to  their  vernation,  internal 
structure,  figure,  articulation,  insertion,  circumscription  (that  is,  outline, 
base,  and  apex),  surface,  subface,  venation,  direction,  colour,  texture,  and 
duration.     The  Petiole  will  be  considered  as  to  its  absence  or  presence ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  its  form,  surface,  texture,  length,  breadth,  vari- 
ation, duration,  &c. 

d.  The  Stipules  will  be  considered  with  reference  to  position,  texture,  sur- 
face, insertion,  figure,  magnitude,  and  duration. 

e.  The  Inflorescence,  or  mode  in  which  flowers  are  disposed  upon  a  plant, 
will  be  examined  as  to  its  kind  and  position. 

f.  The  Bracteas  will  be  examined  under  conditions  similar  to  those  pre- 
scribed for  the  leaves. 

g.  The  Flower  will  be  considered  in  regard  to  first  appearance,  first  ex- 
pansion,  colour,   magnitude,   length  of  time  it    continues   expanded 
before  it  begins  to  fade,  whether  the  flowering  of  the  whole  plant  is 
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simultaneous  or  continuous,  the  number  of  the  flowers  in  proportion 
to  the  leaves  or  surface  of  the  plant,  and  whether  the  flowers  die  off 
rapidly  or  slowly.  The  Calyx  will  be  examined  as  to  texture,  struc- 
ture, figure,  station  relatively  to  the  ovarium  and  the  axis  of  the 
flower,  surface,  size,  proportion  to  the  corolla,  colour,  aestivation, 
and  duration.  The  Corolla  will  be  viewed  in  its  "  structure,  figure, 
station  with  respect  to  the  ovarium  and  axis  of  inflorescence  and 
adjacent  parts,  surface,  aestivation,  size,  colour,  proportion  to  the 
calyx  and  stamens,  and  venation."  (Lindl.  Introd.,  p.  141.)  Stamens, 
Filaments,  Anthers,  Pollen,  Disk,  Ovaries,  Ovules,  Styles,  and  Stigmas, 
will  all  be  examined  with  a  view  to  generic  and  specific  definitions,  as 
well  as  to  general  description. 

h.  The  Fruit  will  be  examined  as  to  "  texture,  form  ;  whether  naked  or 
covered  with  the  remains  of  the  floral  envelopes ;  whether  sessile  or 
stipitate ;  mode  of  dehiscence,  if  any ;  number  of  its  valves  and  cells ; 
situation  of  the  placentae ;  nature  of  its  axis  ;  number  of  its  seeds " 
{Ibid.,  p.  442.) ;  magnitude  in  a  wild  state,  in  cultivation ;  whether  gene- 
rally abundant  or  not  abundant,  conspicuous  or  not  conspicuous ; 
colour  of  the  surface ;  when  ripe,  length  of  time  in  ripening,  and  dura- 
tion on  the  tree. 

i.  The  Seed  will  be  considered  scientifically  in  the  generic  and  specific  de- 
scriptions, and  generally  with  a  view  to  popular  description.  Scientifically, 
it  will  be  examined  as  to  "  position  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit, 
mode  of  insertion,  form,  surface ;  the  texture  and  nature  of  the  testa, 
arillus,  and  other  appendages,  if  any ;  position  of  the  raphe  and  chalaza. 
Albumen,  its  texture,  if  any.  Embryo,  its  direction,  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  to  the  hilum  of  the  seed,  and  to  the 
albumen ;  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  mass  of  the  latter ;  the  form 
of  its  cotyledons  and  radicle ;  its  mode  of  germination.'  (Ibid.,  p.  442.) 
Popularly,  the  seed  will  be  considered  as  to  magnitude,  form,  integu- 
ments, facility  or  difficulty  of  separation  from  its  envelopes,  peduncles, 
conspicuousness  or  inconspicuousness  on  the  tree,  duration  of  the  vital 
principle,  &c. 

B.  General  Descriptions.  After  the  distinctive  characters  of  a  species,  race, 
or  variety,  have  been  given,  that  species,  race,  or  variety,  will  be  de- 
scribed more  at  length. 

a.  Habit,  Bulk,  Figure,  and  Duration.     The  entire  plant  will  first  be  cha- 
racterised, as   whether   tree,  shrub,  undershrub,  twiner,  climber  by 
tendrils  or  by  elongation,  trailer,  &c. ;  its  bulk,  figure,  and  duration 
will  then  be  given,  in  a  natural  state  in  its  native  habitat,  and  in  an 
artificial  state,  more  especially  in  British  plantations  or  gardens. 

b.  Species.     In  describing  species,  two  objects  will  be  kept  5n  view;  the 
first  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  plant  to  one  who  has 
never  seen  it,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  recognise  it ;  and  the  second  to 
communicate  such  ideas  respecting  its  nature,  its  roots,  branches,  wood, 
seeds,  &c.,  as  may  give  a  cultivator  some  notion  as  to  how  it  may  be 
propagated,  and  to  what  purpose  its  products  may  be  applied. 

c.  Races  and  Varieties  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  same  result  as  the  descriptions  of  species. 

d.  Mules,  or  Hybrids.     A  hybrid  may  either  be  the  produce   of  two 
aboriginal  species,  such  as  the  Pyrus  spuria,  in  which  we  shall  call  it 
a  mule ;  or  it  may  be  the  produce  of  two  races  or  varieties,  as  are 
most  of  our  cultivated  fruits ;  in  which  case,  if  it  reproduces  itself  from 
seed  it  is  a  race,  but  if  it  can  only  be  propagated  by  division  it  is  a 
variety. 

e.  Variations.     Variations  differ  from  varieties  in  not  being  capable  of 
being  continued  by  propagation.     The  susceptibility  of  individuals  to 
vary  in  their  appearance  with  change  of  soil,  light,  or  shade,  or  other 
circumstances  ;  such  as  the  flowers  of  the  hydrangea  becoming  blue  in 
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certain  soils,  &c. ;  will  be  noticed  as  far  as  they  are  known  :  for,  though 
none  of  these  peculiarities  can  he  continued  by  propagation,  some  of 
them  may  be  produced  by  culture. 

f.  Impulsion,  or  Rate  of  Growth.     The  number  of  feet,  or  inches,  made 
by  shoots  of  one  season's  growth,  in  trees  of  different  ages,  will  be 
given  ;    and  the  height  which  the  species  generally  attains  in  ten,  in 
twenty,  in  thirty  years,  and  when  full  grown,  in  the  environs  of  the 
metropolis,  will  be  stated  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained. 

g.  Metamorphoses  and  Degeneracies.     The  doctrine,  that  all  the  parts  of 
a  plant  may  be  reduced  to  two  (viz.  an  axis,  and  a  leaf  revolving  round 
it),  seems  to  have  been  hinted  at  by  Linnaeus,  but  was  first  brought 
forward  in   a   conspicuous    manner  by  the  poet  Gothe.      (See  De 
Cand.,  Thcorie  E'lcmentairc,  p.  105.  and  Pkytiologie   Vegetale,  p.  771., 
and  Gothe's  Versuch  uber  die  Metamorphose  der  Pjftanzen,  183J.)     The 
doctrine  is  now  generally  adopted  by  botanists ;    and  double  flowers, 
and  various  other  monstrosities  and  transformations,  are  referred  to 
this  head. 

h.  The  Anatomical  Structure  of  species  will  be  noticed  when  it  is,  in  any 
respect,  remarkable ;  as,  when  it  influences  materially  the  texture  or 
veining  of  the  timber,  or  the  susceptibility  of  the  plant  to  be  united 
to  others  by  grafting,  its  fitness  for  resisting  wind,  &c. 

i.  Physiology.  Anything  remarkable  in  the  functions  of  any  species  will 
be  stated;  together  with  its  bearings  on  propagation,  culture,  or 
duration :  such  as  the  kind  of  sap,  whether  milky  or  watery,  sugary 
or  alkaline,  &c. 

k.  The  Affinities  of  Species  constitute  an  important  part  of  their  study, 
with  a  view  to  their  propagation  and  culture.  Some  species  may  be 
grafted,  not  only  on  every  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  as  in  the 
case  of  CVataeVus,  but  on  every  species  belonging  to  the  same  tribe, 
such  as  Prunus  :  other  species,  which  will  not  unite  by  grafting  to  all 
the  species  of  their  own  genus,  such  as  Pyrus  communis,  which  will 
not  unite  to  Pyrus  Mains,  will  yet  unite  to  CVataevgus  and  ^orbus.  In 
general,  plants  which  have  milky  sap  will  not  unite  with  such  as  have 
watery  sap,  and,  indeed,  will  not  unite  with  other  plants  at  all.  Hence, 
A^cer  jolatanoides,  according  to  De  Candolle  (Physiologie  Vegetale, 
vol.  ii.  p.  794.),  cannot  be  grafted  on  any  other  species  of  the  genus. 

1.  Resemblances.  Some  trees  and  shrubs  bear  a  resemblance  to  one  an- 
other without  having  any  affinity,  either  organic  or  physiological ;  for 
example,  the  different  species  of  Carya,  72hus,  and  Aildntus  ;  or  the 
common  laurel  and  the  Magnoh'a  grandiflora.  These  resemblances  it 
will  be  useful  to  notice,  with  a  view  to  ornamental  plantations. 

m.  Contemporary  Foliation,  Flowering,  and  Defoliation.     For  the  same 
purpose  as  that  of  indicating  resemblances,  it  will  be  desirable  to  note 
trees  and  shrubs  which  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time ;  or  which 
either  come  into  leaf,  or  shed  their  leaves,  contemporaneously. 
6.   Casualties.     Trees  and  shrubs  are  liable  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects,  to  be 
injured  by  vermin  and  parasitical  plants,  attacked  by  diseases,  and  broken 
down  or  destroyed  by  accidents. 

A.  Insects  and  Vermin.     The  particular  species  of  these  which  are  either 
peculiar  to  certain  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  liable  to  attack  them, 
will  be  described,  and  occasionally  figured ;  and  the  means  of  protection 
from  their  ravages,  when  known,  or  of  alleviation,  or  of  cure,  will  be 
pointed  out. 

B.  Parasitical  Plants.     Trees  and  shrubs  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
growth  of  lichens,  mosses,  and  other  parasites,  on  their  leaves,  bark,  and 
wood ;  and  by  Fungi  on  their  bark  and  leaves  :  among  the  latter  class  is 
the  mildew. 

C.  Diseases.     The  diseases  to  which  trees  and  shrubs  are  liable,  exclusive 
of  the  injury  done  to  them  by  insects  and  vermin,  and  by  parasitical 
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plants,  are  not  many ;  but,  still,  some,  such  as  the  canker,  &c.,  require  to 
be  noticed,  when  the  species  subject  to  them  come  under  review. 
D.  Accidents.  Some  trees  and  shrubs  are  more  liable  than  others  to  be 
blown  down,  or  have  some  of  their  branches  broken  off  by  high  winds,  or 
by  the  weight  of  snow ;  and  these  species  should  be  pointed  out  to  the 
inexperienced  planter.  Some,  also,  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to  be  struck 
by  lightning  than  others  ;  for  example,  the  beech. 

7.  Geographical  Distribution.     The  different  countries  will  be  mentioned  where 
each  species  is  found  naturally ;  and,  where  practicable,  the  different  lo- 
calities, soil,  elevation,  and  other  particulars  will  be  given.     It  will  also  be 
stated,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  what  countries  each  species  is  cultivated,  and 
to  what  purposes  it  is  applied. 

8.  History.     This  subject  may  be  included  under  two  heads ;  viz.  retrospective 
and  prospective. 

A.  The  Retrospective  History  of  every  species  or  variety  will  commence 
with  its  first  discovery,  or  record  by  botanists ;  and  its  progress  will  be 
traced  in  every  country,  but  more  especially  in  Britain,  from  that  period 
to  the  present  time.     Though  the  history  of  some  trees  and  shrubs  com- 
mences with  the  time  of  the  Romans,  yet  that  of  others  is  comparatively 
obscure ;  and,  of  some  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  our  gardens,  little  more 
can  be  stated  than  that  they  are  races  or  varieties,  perhaps  hybrids,  raised 
by  cultivators  whose  names  are  unknown. 

B.  The  Prospective  History,  or  probable  progress,  of  our  knowledge  of 
species  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  doubtful  species,  unnamed 
species,  and  expected  additions. 

a.  Doubtful  Species.     In  almost  every  genus,  containing  several  species, 
there  are  some  of  the  names  which  are  of  doubtful  application,  which 
under  this  head  we  shall  bring  together,  with  their  authorities,  in  order 
to  direct  the  attention  of  botanists  and  cultivators  to  the  subject. 

b.  Unnamed  Species.     The   introduction   of  new  species  of  trees   and 
shrubs  into  British  gardens  is  constantly  going  on,  and  numbers  are  also 
as  constantly  being  raised  from  seed  in  the  country.     In  general,  neither 
of  these  kinds  of  additions  to  our  ligneous  flora  can  be  received  into 
books  till  they  have  flowered ;  when  they  are  named,  figured,  and  re- 
corded in  some  botanical  work.     It  often  happens,  however,  that  the 
genus  to  which  a  new  plant  belongs  is  discovered,  from  the  general 
habit  of  the  plant,  long  before  it  has  flowered ;  and  in  such  a  case, 
though  the  species  may  not  be  introduced  into  botanical  catalogues, 
plants  of  it  may  be  distributed  among  cultivators  by  those  who  have 
introduced  it,  and  it  may  be  propagated  for  sale  in  the  nurseries,  under 
some  provisional  name.     Such  species,  and  also  varieties  raised  in  the 
country  from  seed,  or  otherwise  procured,  deserve  notice  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  and  we  shall  devote  this  head  to  the  subject. 

c.  Ejected  Additions.     The  species  of  some  genera  are  so  numerous, 
and  their  geographical  distribution  is  so  extensive,  that  from  these  cir- 
cumstances  alone  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  the  discovery  and 
the  introduction  of  additional  species.     Of  other  genera,  many  species 
suitable  for  our  climate,  though  not  yet  introduced,  have  been  described 
by  botanists  as  indigenous  in  different  parts  of  the  temperate  hemi- 
spheres.    It  will  be  useful  to  direct  attention  to  both  these  points,  with 
a  view  of  stimulating  travellers  and  others  to  procure  the  additional 
species  that  are  known  ;  and  wealthy  individuals,  or  societies  or  asso- 
ciations, to  send  out  collectors  to  discover  those  species  which  may  be 
yet  unknown. 

9.  Use.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  used  in  the  arts  of  construction,  of  machinery, 
and  of  fabrication ;  in  the  chemical  arts  of  dyeing  and  colouring ;  in  domestic 
and  rural  economy ;  and  in  medicine. 

A.  The  Arts  of  Construction  are,  civil,  military,  and  marine  architecture ; 
engineering,  carpentry,  joinery,  cabinet-making,  carving,  and  modelling  ; 
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and    also    cooperage,   Jocksmithry,    turnery,    mathematical    instrument- 
making,  trunk-making,  &c. 

B.  The  Manufacture  of  Machinery,  Instruments,  Implements,  and  Utensils, 
comprehends  the  muting  of  mills,  machines,  carriages,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, gates,  fences,    ladders,  pumps,  water-pipes,  gun-stocks,  spade- 
handles,  and  an  almost  innumerable  number  of  similar  articles. 

C.  The  Arts  of  Fabrication  are,  weaving,  rope-making,  mat-making,  &c. 

D.  1 7/c  Chemical  Arts  include  tanning,  dyeing,  colouring,  the  expression  of 
oils,  the  extraction  of  sugar,    the  distillation  of  pyroligneous  acid,    of 
ardent  spirits,  the  fermentation  of  wine,  beer,  &c. 

E.  The  Arts  of  Domestic  Economy  include  the  preparation  of  wood  for  fuel, 
basket-making,  and  toy-making;  the  preparation  of  walking-sticks,  fishing- 
rods,  and  other  articles  used  in  games,  sports,  pastimes,  recreations,  &c«, 
and  of  chests,  desks,  and  coffins. 

F.  The  Arts  of  Rural  Economy  comprehend  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  a 
living  state,  in  agriculture,  gardening,  and  planting ;  and,  also,  their  use  in 
producing  leaves,  or  stems,  to  serve  as  food  for  domestic  animals,  fruit  for 
food  or  drink  for  man,  wood  for  fencing,  draining,  &c. 

G.  Medicine.     Various  parts  of  trees  enter  into  the  materia  medica  of  the 
medical  corporations ;  while  others  are  used  only  in  empirical  practice  : 
both  uses  will  be  noticed  in  a  succinct  manner. 

II  The  Use  of  Trees  by  the  Priests  of  particular  Religions,  and  the  ancient 
uses  of  some  of  them  as  charms,  &c.,  as  of  the  oak  and  the  mistletoe  by 
the  Druids,  the  rowan  tree  by  the  believers  in  witches,  &c.,  will  be  slightly 
noticed. 

I.  Poetical,  Mythological,  and  Legendary  Associations  are  connected  with 
various  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  the  ideas  which  these  species  recall  may 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  their  use. 

K.  The  Picturesque  and  Decorative  Uses  of  Trees  will,  as  far  as  respects 
planting  them,  be  considered  under  gardening ;  but,  under  this  head,  will 
be  noticed  their  suitableness  for  the  landscape-painter ;  the  architect,  for 
architectural  ornaments  ;  the  house  decorator ;  the  decorator  of  different 
arts  and  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  china,  printed  tissues,  paper  hang- 
ings, &c. ;  and  the  decorator  of  theatres,  triumphal  arches,  processions, 
&c. 

10.  Propagation*  In  general,  all  perfect  plants  may  be  propagated  by  all  the 
different  modes  of  propagation  known  either  in  nature  or  art.  All  perfect 
plants  produce  seeds,  and  may  be  propagated  by  them ;  and  they  all  pro- 
duce buds,  and,  for  the  most  part,  these  buds  may  be  separated  from  the 
parent  plant,  along  with  a  portion  of  its  wood,  and  inserted  in  the  soil,  or 
in  other  plants,  so  as  to  become  plants  also.  But,  as  all  trees  and  shrubs 
are  not  susceptible  of  being  propagated  by  all  modes  with  an  equal  degree 
of  facility,  the  use  of  treating  of  the  propagation  of  individual  species  is,  to 
point  out  the  methods  which  are  considered  most  advantageous  for  each. 
It  is  also  particularly  necessary,  to  indicate  certain  modes  of  propagation  as 
best  adapted  for  certain  purposes;  as, for  example,  that  of  buds,  or  any  other 
mode  of  division,  for  the  continuation  of  varieties,  &c. 

A.  Natural  Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds,  by  side  suckers  or  root  suckers, 
and  by  surface  stolones  or  underground  stolones. 

B.  Artificial  Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds,   suckers,  cuttings,  layers, 
ringing,  budding,  grafting,  and  inarching. 

a.  liy  Seeds.     Seeds  are  employed  in  artificial,  as  well  as  in  natural,  pro- 
pagation. The  subject  embraces  their  ripening  on  the  tree,  their  gather- 
ing, keeping,  preparation  for  sowing,  time  of  sowing,  soil,  situation, 
preparation,  and  time  for  transplanting. 

b.  By  Suckers.     These  are  of  two  kinds  :  side  suckers,  which  rise  up 
close  to  the  stem  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  lilac ;  and 
root  suckers,  which  rise  up  from  the  roots  of  the  plant,  to  whatever 
distance  these  may  extend,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  plum,  the 
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elm,  and  many  other  trees.  The  time  of  separation,  the  size,  the  future 
treatment,  and  the  fitness  of  plants  so  produced  relatively  to  those  pro- 
duced by  other  means  of  propagation,  require  to  be  considered. 

c.  By  Division.     Low-growing  many-stemmed  shrubs,  such  as  the  dwarf 
box,  the  butcher's  broom,  &c. ;  and  some  creepers,  such  as  Hypericum 
calycinum,  &c.,  are  most  easily  propagated  by  taking  up  the  entire 
conglomeration  of  plants,  and  separating  them. 

d.  By  Cuttings.    Cuttings  may  be  taken  from  the  branches,  or  shoots,  and 
either  in  summer  or  winter ;  they  may  also,  in  some  cases,  be  taken 
from  the  trunks  of  trees  of  large  size ;  they  may  be  taken  from  roots  in 
many  cases  ;  and  some  evergreens,  such  as  the  Aucuba,  and  some  deci- 
duous shrubs,  such  as  the  Wistaria,  may  be  propagated  by  leaves  cutoff 
with  a  bud  in  their  axil.     In  all  these  methods,  the  season,  soil,  situ- 
ation, shade,  air,  temperature,  and  time  for  transplanting,  require  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

e.  By  Layers.     These  may  be  made  of  the  winter's  wood,  or  of  the  sum- 
mer's shoots,  and  by  a  variety  of  different  modes  of  cutting,  twisting, 
ringing,  &c. ;  in  all  of  which,  the  season,  soil,  and  situation,  and  time  for 
detaching  and  transplanting  the  layers,  require  to  be  treated  of. 

f.  By  Ringing,  and  applying  a  Sail  of  Earth  or  Moss.     This  is  practised 
in  various  ways,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  perpetual  supply  of  water ; 
and,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  season,  locality,  and  the  nature  of 
the   subject,   with   other   particulars,    require  to  be  mentioned. 

g.  By  Budding  on  other  Plants.     Here  we  have  to  consider  the  kind  of 
stock  ;  its  age ;  its  influence  on  the  scion  ;  the  modes  of  performing 
the  operation,  which  are  various ;  the  age  of  the  scion  from  which 
the  buds  are  taken  ;  the  time  when  the  plant  is  fit  for  transplanting; 
and  other  particulars. 

h.  Budding  in  the  Soil.  Leaves  with  buds  in  their  axils  will,  in  various 
cases,  both  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  produce 
plants.  Buds,  also,  without  leaves,  but  with  small  portions  of  wood 
cut  from  trees,  in  some  cases  from  the  old  wood,  as  in  propagating 
the  olive,  and  in  others  from  the  young  wood,  as  in  propagating  the 
vine,  will  produce  plants.  Buds  in  the  roots  may  also  be  so  em- 
ployed ;  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  jRosuceae.  In  general,  the  buds 
of  the  trunks  and  roots  are  latent  germs,  and  not  visible  on  the  por- 
tions that  are  employed  for  propagation. 

i.  By  Grafting.  With  reference  to  this  operation,  the  kind  of  stock 
should  be  indicated,  its  age,  and  its  influence  on  the  scion ;  the  mode 
of  performing  the  operation ;  the  season ;  the  age  of  the  scion  ;  and 
the  time  when  the  subject  is  fit  for  transplanting. 

k.  By  Inarching.     Here  the  same  considerations  require  to  betaken  into 
view  as  in  grafting ;  with  various  additional  ones,  respecting  the  mecha- 
nical position  of  the  stock,  in  the  case  of  inarching  the  branches  of 
high  trees  into  stocks  in  pots. 
11.  Culture.     This  subject  embraces  the   soil,  situation,  and  exposure;   the 

rearing  and  culture  in  the  nursery ;  the  choice  of  plants,  and  planting  out ; 

the  final  culture  and  management  of  the  plant  till  it  dies,  is  felled,  or  cut 

down  ;   and  the  species  adapted  to  succeed  it. 

A.  The  Soil,  Situation,  and  Exposure.     In  general  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  component  parts  of  soils  are  only  of  importance  relatively  to  their 
capacity  for  retaining,  or  parting  with,  moisture;  but  some  plants  are 
absolute  in  their  choice,  and  will  only  thrive  in  particular  soils. 

B.  Culture  in  the  Nursery.     This,  in  some  cases,  will  require  to  be  carried 
on  for  some  time  under  glass  or  in  pits,  or  against  a  wall  or  with  some 
kind  of  protection ;  it  may  require  the  plant  to  be  kept  in  a  pot  or 
box,    in  a  shaded    or  light  situation,  in  a  close  or  airy  one,  in   rows 
in  beds,  or  singly,  &c.     The  time  when   the  plant   will   he  fit  for  final 
transplanting  will  require  to  be  mentioned  ;  and,  also,  what  is  of  very 
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considerable  importance,  to  what  size  or  age  the  tree  or  shrub  may  be 
kept  in  the  nursery  and  still  be  fit  to  transplant ;  the  number  of  times 
which  it  ought  to  be  transplanted  while  it  remains  in  the  nursery,  till  it 
attains  that  size;  its  pruning;  protection  from  the  weather,  from  insects, 
epiphytes,  parasites,  diseases,  &c. 

C.  Choice  of  Plants,  and  Planting  out.     Some  plants  are  better  adapted  for 
transplanting  at  one  age  than  another ;  and  while  some  may  be  taken  at 
once   from  the  seed  bed  or  nursery  lines,  others  should  be  grown  in 
pots,  for  more  convenient  deportation,  with  all  their  fibrous  roots  and 
spongioles  in  a  living  state. 

D.  Culture  after  final  Removal.     This  will  embrace  the  treatment  of  the 
plant,  as  a  single  tree  or  shrub  in  a  park  or  lawn ;  its  treatment,  as  part 
of  a  picturesque  group,  or  as  part  of  a  gardenesque  group  ;  against  a 
wall,  as  a  climber,  twiner,  trailer,  or  creeper ;  collectively,  in  ornamental 
plantations,  whether  gardenesque  or  picturesque;  in  useful  plantations, 
whether   arranged  methodically  or  planted  irregularly;  in   geometrical 
plantations ;  in  architectural  or  sculptural  plantations ;  in  avenues,  ar- 
cades, hedgerows,  and  hedges. 

E.  Species  adapted  for  Succession.     Natural  forests,  when  they  decay  by 
age,  are  destroyed  by  fire,  or  cut  down  by  man,  are  generally  succeeded 
by  a  different  species  of  tree  from  that  which  before  prevailed.     It  is  de- 
sirable to  imitate  this  natural  process  by  art,  as  far  as  experience  and 
science  can  direct ;  and  some  space  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the   subject,  in  its  proper  place  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of 
Arboriculture. 

12.  Statistics.  By  statistics  is  to  be  understood  the  actual  state  of  any 
science  or  art ;  and  the  statistics  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  included  under 
the  heads  of  geographical  statistics,  and  commercial  statistics. 
A.  Geographical  Statistics.  Under  this  head  we  shall  include  the  notices  of 
the  age  and  the  dimensions  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, which  we  have  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  circulation  of 
the  printed  forms  which  we  have  called  Return  Papers  (see  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  x.  p.  582.),  in  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  and,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able,  in  North  America.  The  information  thus  obtained  will  be 
useful,  as  showing  the  undoubted  hardiness  of  some  trees  and  shrubs ; 
the  comparative  suitableness  of  certain  soils  and  climates  for  particular 
kinds ;  those  which  in  general  may  be  considered  as  most  hardy,  or  of 
most  rapid  growth ;  which  attain  the  largest  size,  or  the  greatest  age  ; 
which  are  most  profitable,  or  most  ornamental,  &c. ;  but,  above  all,  it 
will  show  the  comparative  advances  which  trees  make  in  a  soil  prepared, 
or  not  prepared,  in  different  parts  of  Britain.  The  statistics  of  trees 
will  be  arranged  as  Domestic  and  Foreign. 

a.  The  Domestic  Notices  of  the  existence  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  certain 
places,  together  with  notices  of  their  age,  rate  of  growth,  &c.,  will  be 
placed  under  the  heads  of — 

a.  In  the  Environs  of  London ;  that  is,  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
from  the  metropolis. 

b.  South  of  London  ;  that  is,  in  the  English  counties  which  are  situ- 
ated wholly,  or  in  the  greater  part,  south  of  the  metropolis 

c.  North  of  London  ;  that  is,  in  the  English  counties  which  are  situ- 
ated wholly,  or  in  the  greater  part,  north  of  the  metropolis. 

d.  Wales  ;  taking  the  counties  alphabetically. 
c.  Scotland ;  in  the  same  order  as  in  England. 

f.  Ireland  ;  also  in  the  same  order. 

b.  The  Foreign  Notices  of  the  existence  and  dimensions   of  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  we  have  received,  or  have  collected  from  books,  will  be 
given  in  the  following  order  :  — 

a.  Europe.     1.  France.        2.  Belgium  and  Holland.         3.  Germany. 
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4.  Denmark.         a.  Sweden  and  Norway.         6.  Russia  and  Poland. 
7.  Switzerland.         8.  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

b.  America.      1.  North  America.          2.  Mexico.          3.  South  America. 

c.  Asia.      1.  Asia  Minor.          2.  India.          3.  China.         4.  Japan. 

d.  Australia  and  Polynesia.       1.  Van  Diemen's  Land.       2.  New  South 
Wales.         3.  New  Zealand. 

B.  Commercial  Statistics.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  objects  of  commerce  :  in 
their  young  state,  as  plants  ;  and  in  their  more  matured  state,  as  timber, 
fencewood,  fuel,  bark,  leaves,  fruit,  seeds,  &c. 

a.  \iirscn/   Commerce,   domestic  and  foreign.     Some   trees    and  shrubs, 
from  being  in  little  demand,  are  scarcely  known  out  of  private  gar- 
dens, or  public  botanical  establishments ;  others  are  cultivated  in  the 
nurseries,  some  very  generally,  and    others    only    partially.     Under 
the  head  of  Commercial  Statistics,  we  shall  notice  whether  the  spe- 
cies is  cultivated  only  in  some  nurseries,  or  generally  ;  and  we  shall 
give  the  prices  of  plants  of  the  smallest  size  fit  for  transplanting,  and 
also  of  seeds  when  they  are  to  be  procured  :  in  London  ;  in  the  exten- 
sive nurseries   of  Messrs.  Baumann  at  Bollwyller  on   the   Rhine,  as  a 
situation  central   for  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  ;  and 
in  New  York,  as  a  central  .situation  for  North  America. 

b.  General  Commerce,  domestic   and  foreign.      Under  this  head  it  will  be 
our  object  to  notice   such   trees,  or  tiieir  products,  as  are  in  general 
transfer  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  ;  and  such,  also,  as 
are  exported  or  imported.      Some  woods,  as  the  pine,  fir,  oak,  elm, 
cYc.,  are  in  general  commerce  ;  and  so,  also,  are  some  other  products, 
such  as  oak  bark  :  but  the  timber  of  the  spindle  tree  and  the  labur- 
num, the  inner  bark  of  the  hollv,  and  the  flowers  of  the  elder  bush, 
enter  into  the  commerce  only  of  particular  places.     What  we  shall 
state  respecting    either    the    foreign  or  domestic  commerce  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  will  be  limited  to  what  relates  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
temperate  climates ;  that  is,  to  those  species  which  are  described  in 
this  work. 

Such  is  the  hcau  ideal  of  the  desiderata  which  we  intend  to  keep  in  view, 
when  describing  each  species  ;  but  we  by  no  means  bind  ourselves  to  have, 
in  our  descriptions,  a  separate  heading  for  each  of  the  paragraphs  in  this 
Chapter;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  all  that  we  have  to 
sav  respecting  each  species  will  be  included  in  the  parau;raphs  entitled,  Iden- 
tifiidtion,  Si/)i<»ii/ines,  Derivation,  Eugravinfis,  Spccijic  Character,  fdrieties, 
Description,  Crcograj)hy,  History,  Properties  and  I'scs,  Soil  and  Situation, 
Propagation  and  Culture,  Accidents  and  Diseases,  and  Statistics. 

All  the  matter  included  under  the  first  lour  headings,  as  being  of  less  inte- 
rest to  the  general  reader,  we  have  placed  in  small  type,  in  order  that  it  may 
occupy  but  little  space,  and  be  easily  passed  over  by  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  read  it.  We  have  also  placed  in  small  type  the  whole  of  the  matter  re- 
lating to  species  which  have  not  been  seen  by  us;  and  also  to  those  which  are 
only  half-hardy,  and  require  either  to  be  planted  against  a  conservative  wall, 
or  otherwise  to  receive  some  kind  of  protection  during  the  most  severe 
weather  in  winter.  \Ve  have  done  this,  though  we  consider  what  relates  to 
the  species  which  require,  some  protection,  as  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  our  work  to  many  gardeners  and  amateurs  (lor  what 
would  the  enjoyments  of  gardening  be,  without  the  elegant  cares  of  exotic 
culture  r),  in  order  that  those  who  take  an  interest  only  in  hardy  trees  and 
shrub.s  may  distinguish,  at  a  glance,  what  belongs  to  them. 
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THE  ARBORETUM  AND  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM  ;  OR  THE 
DESCRIPTION,  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  AND  USES,  OF  THE  HARDY 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OF  BRITAIN,  INDIGENOUS  AND  FOREIGN. 

TREES  and  shrubs,  in  common  with  all  other  perfect  plants,  are  arranged  by 
botanists  in  two  grand  divisions;  viz.  the  Exogenous,  or  Dicotyledonous,  plants, 
the  stems  of  which  increase  from  without ;  and  the  Endogenous,  or  Monocoty- 
ledonous,  plants,  the  stems  of  which  increase  from  within.  The  first  class  in- 
cludes all  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  shrubs 
of  the  genera  Yucca,  Smilax,  #uscus,and  one  or  two  others  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  fact,  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Britain  are  comprised 
in  a  very  few  orders  and  tribes,  has  determined  us  to  neglect  the  great 
scientific  divisions  of  the  natural  system,  and  to  adopt  only  those  of  the  orders 
and  tribes.  We  proceed,  therefore,  with  the  orders  of  the  natural  system, 
much  in  the  same  series  as  that  in  which  they  are  laid  down  in  De  Candolle's 
ProdrtnmUf  Don's  Miller's  Dictionary,  and  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus,  giving 
the  orders  as  chapters,  and  the  tribes  as  sections,  and  including  in  our  dis- 
tinctive character  of  each  order,  the  characteristic  of  the  division  to  which  it 
belongs:  that  is  to  say, "whether  to  Dichlamydeae  Thalamiflorae,  Dichlamydeae 
Calyciflorae,  Dichlam<deae  Corolliflorae,  or  Monochlamydeae. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  7iANUNCULANCE^. 

THE  term  .ffanunculaceae  is  applied  to  this  order,  because  all  the  plants  con- 
tained in  it  have,  more  or  less,  the  character  of  the  genus  7?anunculus.  The 
diagnostic,  or  distinctive  character,  of  the  order  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Lindley : — 
"  Polypetalous  dicotyledons,  with  hypogynous  stamens  [that  is,  stamens  under 
the  pistil] ;  anthers  bursting  by  longitudinal  slits  ;  several  distinct  simple  car- 
pella  [fruits] ;  exstipulate  leaves,  sheathing  at  their  base ;  solid  albumen ;  and 
seeds  without  arillus."  (Introd.  to  the  Nat.  Syst.,  p.  6.) 

The  only  ligneous  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are,  some  species  of  Clematis 
and  Jtragene,  one  of  PaeomY/,  and  the  genus  Xanthorhiza.  The  stems  of  the 
species  alluded  to,  though  they  are  botanically  considered  as  ligneous,  yet  have 
very  little  claim  to  the  appellation  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word ;  and, 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  stems  of  Clematis  Vitalba,  C.  Flammula,  and 
one  or  two  other  species  of  Clematis  and  Xanthorhiza,  the  stems  of  the  plants 
belonging  to  this  order  might  be  almost  called  subherbaceous.  The  species 
are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America ;  but  some  are  from  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  The  -ffanunculaceae  are  considered  to  indicate  a  cold  damp 
climate,  and  to  be  acrid,  caustic,  and  poisonous,  though  the  root  of  the  peony 
is  said  to  be  antispasmodic.  All  the  plants  of  the  order,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  a  few  of  the  species,  seem  to  be  extremely  tenacious  of  life.  The 
tubers  of  the  common  ranunculus  and  anemone,  if  kept  dry,  will  vegetate  at 
the  end  of  two,  and  even  three,  years ;  and  the  seeds  of  most  of  the  species, 
more  especially  those  of  the  C'lematideae,  may  be  kept  a  number  of  years 
without  impairing  their  vital  powers.  The  tribes  containing  ligneous  plants 
are  two,  C'lematideac  and  Psconiacecs.  The  last  tribe  belongs  to  a  division  of 
the  order  consisting  of  what  are  considered  as  spurious  .Raniinculacese.  It 
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includes  the  ligneous  genera,  Xanthorhiza  and  P&onia,  which  even  a  super- 
ficial observer  may  recognise  as  differing,  in  habit  and  appearance,  from  the 
genera  Clematis  and  Jtragene,  which  are  slender-stemmed  climbers,  while  the 
others  are  herbaceous-looking  undershrubs. 

Sect.  I,     CLEMATI'DEJE. 

THESE  are  climbers,  characterised  by  having  the  aestivation  of  the  calyx 
valvate  or  induplicate ;  with  no  petals,  or  with  the  petals  flat ;  the  anther 
opening  outwards ;   the  carpels,  or  seed-vessels,    not  opening ;   one-seeded, 
terminated  by  a  tail,  which  is  the  indurated  style.     Seed  pendulous.    Leaves 
opposite.    Deciduous  and  evergreen  climbers.     The  genera  are  two ;  Clematis 
and  Jtragene,  which  are  thus  contradistinguished  :  — 
CLE'MATIS  L.     Petals  none. 
^TRAGEVNE  L.     Petals  several. 


GENUS  I. 
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CLE'MATIS  L.     THE  CLEMATIS,  or  VIRGIN'S  BOWER.     Lin.  Sy&t.  Poly- 
andria  Polygynia. 

Identification.  The  word  Klematis  is  said  by  Donnegan  to  have  been  used  by  Theophrastus,  cap.  5. 10., 
as  well  as  /Itragene,  to  designate  the  Cldmatis  Vitalba  of  Linnaeus.  Clematis  was  used  by  Matthiolus, 
and  also  by  Clusius,  who  applied  it  to  C.  Viticella  L.  and  C.  cirrhosa  L.  It  has  been  since  generally 
applied  to  this  family  of  plants  by  botanists. 

Symntymcs.     Ladies'  Bower  Gerard ;  Clematite,  Fr. ;  Waldrebe,  Ger.  ;    Clematide,  Ital. 

Derivations.  The  word  Clematis,  or  Klematis,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  kliima.  a  small 

ib  like 


branch  of  a  vine  ;  and  it  is  applied  to  this  genus,  because  most  of  the  plants  composing  it  clim 
a  vine.  The  English  name  of  Ladies'  Bower  was  probably  adopted  from  its  suitableness  for  cov 
bowers;  and,  as  the  first  kind  of  clematis  brought  to  England  (C.  Viticella)  was  introduc 
156!),  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  name  of  Virgin's  Bower  might  be  intended  to  convey  a 


The 


compliment  to  that  sovereign,  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  liked  to  be  called  the  Virgin  Queen. 
German  name,  Waldrebe,  is  compounded  ofwald,  a  wood,  and  rebc,  the  branch  of  a  vine 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  none,  or  situated  under  the  flower,  in  the  form  of 
a  calyx.  Calyx  of  from  four  to  eight  coloured  sepals.  Petals  none.  Car- 
pels numerous,  aggregate,  terminated  by  a  long,  and  mostly  feathery,  tail.  — 
Climbing  shrubs,  with  variously  cut  opposite  leaves.  The  recent  herb  of  all 
the  species  is  acrid,  and,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  it  occasions  blisters. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  3.)  The  seed  is  pendulous,  and  the  carpels  are  one- 
seeded  ;  each  is  terminated  by  a  persistent  style,  and  does  not  open  until  rup- 
tured by  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

Description,  $c.  Root  strong  ;  the  fibres  rather  straight,  and  not  very  much 
branched;  extended  in  the  soil  rather  horizontally  than  perpendicularly. 
Stem  ligneous,  not  rigid  enough  to  stand  erect.  Branches  the  same,  and 
slender.  Leaves  in  decussating  pairs  ;  the  petiole  possessed  of  a  clasping 
power,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  prehension  of  contiguous  plants  and  objects. 
The  rate  of  growth  in  C.  Vitalba  and  C.  Flammula  is  among  the  most  rapid 
known  in  the  plants  of  temperate  climates,  particularly  in  the  shoots  which  a 
well-established  vigorous  plant  throws  up,  after  it  has  been  cut  down  to  the 
ground.  The  most  ornamental  species  are  C.  Viticella  and  C.  florida;  the 
most  rapidly  growing  for  covering  bowers  is  C.  Vitalba.  The  kind  most  fragrant 
in  its  flowers  is  C.  Flammula. 

Geography,  History,  Uses,  Sec.  Most  of  the  hardy  species  of  Clematis  are 
natives  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  of  North  America  ;  a  few  of 
them  are  natives  of  the  north  of  Africa,  some  of  Siberia  ;  there  are  several  in 
the  Himalaya,  one  in  China,  and  several  in  Japan.  The  genus  has  been  known 
since  the  days  of  Theophrastus,  and  has  received  various  accessions  from  the 
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time  of  Mutthiolus  to  the  recent  introductions  from  the  Himalaya.  The  acrid 
properties  of  the  C'lematis  are  well  known  to  herbalists.  The  bark,  leaves, 
and  blossoms  are  used  to  raise  blisters  on  the  skin,  or  to  produce  a  slight  ex- 
ternal inflammation  :  taken  internally  they  are  a  corrosive  poison.  The  flow- 
ers contain  a  peculiar  substance,  called  clematine,  which  is  similar  to  gluten ; 
the  green  leaves,  bruised,  are  applied  to  ulcers,  to  produce  sloughing.  The 
floricultnral  use  of  these  plants  is,  to  cover  bowers,  or  ornament  verandas  or 
trellis-work.  The  greater  number  of  them  ripen  their  seeds  in  England,  and  are 
easily  propagated  by  them,  or  by  layers.  They  all  require  support  by  props  of 
some  kind ;  and  all  grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  one  that  is  calcareous.  From  the  acridity  of  these  plants,  they  are 
not  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects ;  nevertheless,  snails  and  slugs  are  oc- 
casionally found  eating  their  young  herbage.  Most  of  the  species  and  varieties 
which  we  shall  describe  are  to  be  found  in  the  principal  botanic  gardens  of 
Europe,  and  have  been  seen  by  us  in  that  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  ;  and  the  more  ornamental  of  them  are  cultivated  for  sale  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  and  American  nurseries. 

The  ligneous  species  of  C'lematis  are  included  in  four  sections;  viz.  Flam- 
mula,  Viticella,  Cheiropsis,  and  /Jnemoneflora. 

§  i.     Fldmmnla  Dec. 


Sectional  Character.  Involucre  wanting.  Tail  of  the  carpels  long,  bearded 
and  feathery.  Cotyledons  distant  in  the  seed.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  3.) 

1  1.  C'LE'MATIS   FLA'MMULA  L.     The  inflammatory  -juiced  Clematis,   01 
sweet-scented  Virgin's  Boiver. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  766.;  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1293. ;  Hayne  Den.,  p.  119. ;  Lam.  Diet.  Encyc.,  2.  p.  42. ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  2.;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  4. 
fii/nonyiHcs.    C.  urens  Gerard;    C.  maritima  All.  Fed. ;    C.  suaveolens  Salt'sb.  Prod. ;   Clematite  odo- 

rante,  Fr. ;  Scharfe  waldrebe,  Ger. 

Derivation.     Yromflammare,  to  inflame;  on  account  of  the  blistering  qualities  of  the  species. 
Engravings.    Park.  Theat,  p.  381.  f.  3.  j  Knorr.  His.,  2.  p.  9.  ;  and  our./?/?.  9. 

Specific  Character.  Leaves  pinnate,  smooth ;  with  orbicular,  oval,  oblong  or 
linear,  entire  or  three-lobed,  acutish  leaflets.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  4.)  Flowers 
white.  July  to  Oct.  Height  15  ft.  1596. 

Varieties  and  their  Sfynonymcto  The  following  are  given  by  De  Candolle  ; 
but  they  are  not  of  much  importance  in  point  of  general  effect. 

-A  C.  F.2  rotundifolia   Dec.,  fragrans  Tenore. — Leaflets  almost  orbicular. 

.1  C.  F.  3  maritima  Dec.  —  Leaflets  linear. 

1  C.  F.  4  rubella  Dec.  —  Leaflets    oval,    usually   emarginate.     Sepals 

four,  reddish  on  the  outside. 

.A  C.  F.  5  ccsspitosa  Dec.,  C.  ccEspitosa  Scop.,  C.  Fldmmula  Bertol.  — 
Leaflets  minute,  entire,  or  cut. 

Desc>-i])tion.  A  vigorous-growing  plant,  the  stems  of  which  attain  the 
length  of  10ft.  or  15ft.  in  a  wild  state,  and  from  15ft.  to  30ft.  in  a  state  of 
culture.  The  leaves  of  the  entire  plant  are  subject  to  much  variation,  from 
.soil,  situation,  and  climate.  The  shoots  of  a  well-established  plant,  which 
has  been  cut  down,  grow  with  great  rapidity  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
attaching  themselves  to  whatever  is  near  them.  The  peduncles  of  the  flowers 
are  sometimes  simple  and  sometimes  branched.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  is 
white,  slightly  pubescent  on  their  exterior  margins.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
dark  green  hue  ;  and  in  autumn  it  is  abundantly  covered  with  flowers,  the 
odour  of  which  is  of  a  honeyed  sweetness,  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  some 
persons  when  near,  though  at  a  distance  it  is  not  unlike  the  fragrance  of  the 
common  hawthorn.  The  number  of  the  styles  varies  from  five  to  eight,  each 
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style  terminating  in  a  little  white  feathery 
process  when  the  seed  ripens  :  the  plant  at 
that  time  appears  covered  with  little  tufts  of 
cotton.  In  its  native  habitats  this  plant  flow- 
ers in  July  and  August;  but  in  Britain  it 
continues  in  flower  from  July  to  October. 
From  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  will  in 
four  or  five  years  cover  a  very  large  space  of 
wall,  roof,  or  bower.  Its  herbage  is  con- 
sidered less  acrid  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  European  species,  notwithstanding  its 
name  of  Flammula.  (Dec.  Si/st.) 

Geography.  This  well-known  species 
seems  confined  to  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe  and  to  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is 
found  in  the  south  of  France  in  hedges, 
and  in  waste  bushy  places ;  in  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  (see  p.  132.  and  p.  164.), 
and  in  all  these  countries,  generally  in  low 
situations,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  in  soil 
more  or  less  calcareous. 

History  and  Use.  C.  Flammula  appears 
to  have  been  first  recorded  by  Dodonaeus, 
in  his  Stirjrium  Historic  Pemptades,  in  1585; 
it  was  recognised  by  Matthiolus  and  L'Obel, 
and  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1597;  and  it 
is  now  generally  grown  in  gardens  throughout  Europe  and  North  America 
for  covering  bowers,  garden-houses,  trellis-work,  and  naked  walls  ;  for  which 
purposes  it  is  well  adapted  from  its  rapid  growth,  its  intense  fragrance  when 
in  flower,  and  its  tufted  cottony  masses  when  in  seed. 

Statistics.  Plants  may  be  had  in  all  the  European  nurseries  :  about  London, 
of  the  smallest  size,  at  about  5*.  per  hundred,  or  6d.  for  a  single  strong  plant ; 
at  Bollwyller,  at  from  6  francs  to  8  francs  the  hundred,  or  about  half  a  franc 
a  plant ;  and  at  New  York,  for  30  cents  per  plant. 

1  2.  C.  ORIENTALS  L.     The  Oriental  Clematis. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  765. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  2. 1289. ;   Lam.  Diet.  Enc.,  2.  p.  42. ;    Hayne  Dcnd.,  119. ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  3. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  4. 
Synonymes.     Flammula  scandens  apii  folio  glauco,  Dill.  £lth.,  144. ;    C.  flava  Mocnch.  Mctfi.,  296. ; 

the  eastern,  or  yellow-flowered,  Virgin's  Bower ;  Clematite  orientale,  Fr.  j  Morgenlandische  Wald. 

rebe,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Dill.  Elth.,  t.  119.  f.  145. :  and  our./?/?.  10. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate;  leafletssmooth  wedge- 
shaped,  with  three  toothed  pointed  lobes.  (Don's 
Mill.yi.  p.  4.)  Flowers  greenish  yellow, slightly 
tinged  with  russet,  sweet-scented.  Aug.  Sept. 
1731.  Height  15ft. 

Description.  The  general  magnitude  of  this 
species  resembles  that  of  C.  Flammula,  from  which 
it  differs,  in  its  ulterior  branches  being  more  per- 
sistently ligneous,  though  the  main  stem  in  old 
plants  is  seldom  seen  so  thick  as  that  of  C.  Flam- 
mula. It  is  also  distinguished  from  the  latter 
species  by  throwing  up  suckers  freely,  which  the 
other  does  not.  Its  leaflets  are  glaucous,  flat, 
large  as  compared  with  those  of  C.  Flammula,  and 
it  does  not  produce  flowers  so  profusely  as  that 
species;  the  flowers  are  yellowish,  and  not  so 
strongly  scented ;  and  the  carpels  are  dissimilar, 
though  still  cottony  in  appearance  when  the  seed 
is  ripe. 
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Geography,  History,  $c.  C.  oriental  is  was  discovered  by  Tournefort  in  the 
Levant,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Paris  (iardi-n  ;  whence  it  was  sent  to  Clifford's 
garden  in  Holland,  and,  in  1732,  to  that  of  Dr.  Sherard  at  Eltham  ;  when  it  was 
first  described  and  figured  in  the  Hm-lux  FJtliamcnsis.  The  plant  has  been 
subsequently  discovered  in  Caucasus  by  Bieberstein,  and  described  by  him  in 
his  Flora  Tanrico-Caucasica.  It  is  not  very  generally  cultivated,  though  it  is 
found  in  several  botanic  gardens,  and  may  be  purchased  in  some  nurseries. 
Plants  of  it  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  Price,  in 
London,  l.v.  or  I*,  tid.  a  plant;  at  Bollwyller, ?  ;  and  in  New  York,  ?. 

J,  3.  C.  [?  o.]  GLAU'CA  W.     The  glaucous-leaved  Clematis. 

Identification.     Willd.  Arb.,  65.,  and  Sp.  2.  p.  1290. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  3. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  4. 
Engravings.     Willd.  Arb.,  65.  t.  4.  f.  1. ;  Den.  Brit.,  73. ;  and  our  Jig.  11. 

SJH-C.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  smooth,  glaucous,  wedge-shaped,  with 
entire  bluntish  lobes.  Peduncles  trifid.  (Don's  Mil/.,  i.  p.  4.)  Flowers  yel- 
low, scentless.  July.  1800.  Height  10ft. 

Description.  The  general  appearance  is  the  same  as  that 
of  C.  orientalis,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety ;  but 
the  whole  plant  is  more  decidedly  glaucous. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  Found  in  the  southern  parts  of  \  \ 
Siberia,  in  sandy  wastes,  by  Pallas ;  but  when  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Britain  is  uncertain.  Cultivated  in  Knight's 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  where  it  flowered  in 
1822,  and  whence  it  was  figured  by  Watson  in  his  Dendro- 
logia.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
C.  orientalis,  that,  supposing  them  to  be  correctly  named, 
we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  the  same  species. 

_A  4-.  C.  CHINE'NSIS  Retz.     The  Chinese  Clematis. 

Identification.    Retz.  Obs.,  2.  p.  18.  j  Dec.  Syst,  1.  p.  137. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  4. 
Synonyines.     C.  sinensis  Lour,  coch.,  1.  p.  422. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Peduncles 
few-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Ovaries  usually  four,  with  almost  naked 
tails.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  4.)  Flowers  [?]  purple.  1820.  Height  15  ft. 

Description.  This  plant  is  described  in  De  Candolle's  Systema,  from  a 
dried  specimen  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium.  There  is  a 
living  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  grows  vigorously  against 
a  wall,  producing  shoots  as  long  and  strong  as  those  of  C.  Flammula ;  and 
retaining  its  leaves  till  they  are  blackened  by  frost.  This  plant  has  never 
flowered  in  England ;  but,  in  its  leaves  and  its  general  appearance,  it  seems  to 
resemble  C.  orientalis. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  This  plant  was  found  in  China,  in  the  island  called 
Danes,  whence  it  was  received  by  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1820.  It  is 
planted  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick  against  a  wall,  with  a  southern  exposure, 
and  receives  some  slight  protection  during  winter. 

1  5.  C.  PANICULAVTA  Thun.     The  panicled  Clematis. 

Identification.  Thunb.  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  2.  p.  337.;  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1291.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  3  ; 
DuiVs  Mill.,  1.  p.  \. 

Kifiwnymcs.     C.  Vitulba  japtjnica  Houtl.  Pflanz.,  1.  p.  309. ;  C.  crispa  Thunb.  Ft.  Jap.,  p.  239. 

Etigravings.     Houtt.  Pflanz.,  7.  p.  309.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  ovate,  cordate,  acute,  entire.  Peduncles  panicled,  many- 
flowered.  (Dan '5  Mil/.,  i.  p.  4.)  Flowers  white,  and  sweet-scented.  17:  il. 

Description.  Described  by  De  Candolle  in  his  Systema,  from  dried  specimens,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  C.  Flammula  in  form  and  colour,  and,  like  them,  also,  are 
sweet-scented. 

J,  6.  C.  VITA'LBA  L.     The  White  Vine  Clematis,  or  Traveller's  Joy. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  766. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1292. ;  Fl.  Br.,  583. ;  Hook.  Scot.,  171.  ;  Lam  Diet 
Enc.,  2.  p.  41.;  Hayne  Den.,  p.  120. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  3.;  Smith's  Eng.  F).,  3.  p.  .3;). :  Don's  Mill 
1.  p.  4. 

Synonymcs.  Athragene  Thcoph.\  ntissylvi'stris  Dtox. ;  C.  latifoliaseu  //tragene  Ray ;  C.  altera  Matth  • 
C.  tertia  Com.  •  Viorrn  G?r.  and  Lob. ;  fltis  nlgra  Fnch. ;  Yitillu  !)<><{. ;  the  Old  Man's  Beard 
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Bindwith,  the  common  Virgin's  Bower,  the  wild  Climber,  the  great  wild  Climber-  Clematite 
brulante,  Clematite  des  Haies,  PHerbe  aux  Gueux,  la  Viorne  des  Pauvres,  Fr  •  Geineine  Wald 
rebe,  Ger. 

Derivation.  This  plant  was  called  Fltis  sylvestris  (the  wood  vine)  by  Dioscorides  ;  and  the  name  of 
VitAlba  was  given  to  it  by  Dodonseus,  probably  on  account  of  the  white  appearance  of  the  plant 
when  covered  with  its  seeds  in  autumn,  which  whiteness  arises  from  the  hairy  tails  of  the  carpels. 
It  was  called  C.  latifolia  by  Ray  and  Bauhin,  from  its  broad-leaved  variety ;  Vi6rna  by  L'Obei 
and  others,  from  via,  a  way,  and  ornnre,  to  ornament,  in  allusion  to  its  ornamental  appearance 
by  the  way  side;  and  Fltis  nlgra  by  Fuchsius,  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  bark  of  its  young  shoots 
Gerard  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Traveller's  Joy;  because>f  its  "  decking  and  adorning  the  ways  and 
hedges  where  people  travel ;  and  thereupon,"  he  says,  "  I  have  named  it  the  traveller's  joy." 
(Herbal,  by  Johnson,  p.  886.)  The  name  of  Old  Man's  Beard  is  very  appropriate  to  the  white  and 
hairy  appearance  of  the  tails  of  the  carpels  ;  and  Bindwith,  from  the  shoots  being  used  instead  of 
those  of  willows  for  tying  up  plants.  The  French  name  of  Clematite  brulante  has  reference  to  the 
acrid  properties  of  the  plant ;  and  Clematite  des  Haies  to  its  growing  generally  in  hedges  The 
name  ofl'Herbe  aux  Gueux  refers  to  the  employment  of  it  by  the  beggars  in  France,  who  use  it  to 
make  ulcers  in  their  arms  and  legs,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  compassion,  curing  themselves  after, 
wards  by  the  application  of  the  leaves  of  the  beet.  La  Viorne  des  Pauvres  alludes  to  the  same 
practice,  viorne  being  evidently  derived  from  Vi6rna.  (Diet.  Ge"n.  des  Eaux  et  Forets,  1  p.  649  ) 

Engravings.    Jacq.  Austr.,  4.  t.  308. ;  Eng.  Bot,  612.;  Willd.  Abr.,  t.  113.;  and  our  Jig.  12. 

Spec.  Char.      Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  cordate 
at  the  base,  partly  cut.    Peduncles  forked,  shorter  than  the  leaves.   (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  4.)   Flowers  white.     From  July  to  September.  Britain.    Height 
20ft. 
Varieties* 

1  C.  2  V.  integrdta.  The  entire-leaved  White  Vine  Clematis. 
Jl.  C.  virginidna  L.,  to  be  hereafter  described,  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  C.  Vitalba.  It  was  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
C.  canadensis  by  Miller,  who  says  that  "it  is  very  like  the  common 
sort,  but  with  broader  leaves,  and  rather  more  tender,  the  seeds 
not  ripening  in  England  unless  the  season  be  very  warm." 

Description.  The  stems  are  woody, 
more  so  than  those  of  any  other 
species,  angular,  climbing  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  or  upwards, 
and  hanging  down  from  rocky  cliffs, 
ruins,  or  the  branches  of  trees ;  or 
being  supported  by,  and  forming  tufts 
on,  the  upper  surface  of  other  shrubs, 
or  low  trees,  which  they  often  so 
completely  cover  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  bushes  at  a  distance. 
The  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are 
twined  about  whatever  object  they 
approach,  and  afterwards  become 
hard  and  persistent,  like  the  tendrils 
of  a  vine.  The  leaves  are  either 
quite  entire,  or  unequally  cut ; 
sometimes  very  coarsely  so.  The 
panicles  are  axillary  and  terminal, 
many-flowered  and  downy.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  greenish-white  colour 
with  little  show;  but  they  have  a 
sweet  almond-like  scent.  "  The 
seeds,"  Smith  observes,  "  have  lohg, 
wavy,  feathery,  and  silky  tails,  forming  beautiful  tufts,  most  conspicuous  in 
wet  weather.  [The  water  on  the  twigs  and  branches,  which  form  the  back 
ground  to  the  carpels,  rendering  them  darker  than  they  are  in  dry  weather.] 
They  retain  their  vegetative  principle  for  many  years,  if  kept  dry."  (Eng. 
Flora,  iii.  p.  39.) 

Geography.  C.  Vitalba  is  found  throughout  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  in  the  north  of  Africa,  about  Tripoli. 
One  or  more  varieties  of  it  have  been  found  in  North  America,  and  apparently 
another  in  Nepal.  (See  Dec.  Syst.,  i.  p.  140.)  The  topography  of  this  plant  in 
Britain,  according  to  H.  C.Watson,  extends  to  Devonshire  in  the  south,  and 
53°  north  latitude.  According  to  some,  it  is  found  in  Scotland  ;  but  Gerard, 
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and  also  Winch,  assert  that  it  is  not  indigenous  in  the  north  of  England, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  common  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
is  found  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  but  not  in  Denmark. 

History.  This  species  appears  to  have  been  first  recorded  by  Theophrastus, 
as  Athragene  and  also  as  Klcmati.s  ;  and  it  has  been  since  frequently  mentioned 
by  botanists,  under  various  names,  given  in  our  list  of  synonymes,  from  the 
time  of  Dioscorides  to  the  days  of  Linnaeus. 

Properties  and  Uses.  Du  Hamel  states,  that  the  French  gardeners  not  only 
use  the  twigs  of  this  plant  instead  of  \viths,  for  tying  up  their  plants,  but  that, 
after  stripping  them  of  their  bark,  they  make  very  neat  baskets  of  them 
(Traite  dcs  Arbres,  $c.,  1st  edit.  1755,  p.  175.);  and  they  also  make  of  them 
beehives  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  the  same  kind.  The  twigs  are  in  the 
best  state  for  making  these  articles  in  winter ;  and  their  flexibility  is  increased  by 
holding  them  to  the  fire  before  using  them.  Desfontaines  says  that  the  young 
shoots  are  not  corrosive  while  they  are  tender  and  herbaceous,  and  that  in  the 
south  of  France  they  feed  cattle  with  them  in  that  state,  and  eat  them  pickled 
in  vinegar.  It  is  also'said,  in  the  Dictionnaire  General  des  Eaux  et  Forets  (vol.  i. 
p.  649.),  that  a  very  good  paper  has  been  made  from  the  feathery  part  of  the  seed. 
Professor  Burnet  observes  that  C.  Vitalba  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  rubefacient 
in  case  of  rheumatism  ;  and  that  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant  form  a  good 
fodder  for  cattle,  though  they  [we  presume,  the  matured  ones]  would  poison 
the  animals  if  they  were  eaten  in  a  fresh  state  ;  hence  affording  a  good  example 
of  the  rule  which  predicates  the  volatile  nature  of  their  acridity.  (Outlines  of 
Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  338.)  The  shepherds,  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Germany, 
often  cut  pieces  of  the  old  wood  of  this  plant,  which  they  light  at  one  end, 
and  smoke  like  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  In  gardens  and  plantations  the  plant  is 
valuable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may  be  made  to  cover  naked  walls, 
unsightly  roofs  of  sheds,  or  low  buildings  and  arbours ;  and  also  to  shelter 
exposed  situations,  and  for  a  variety  of  similar  purposes.  It  is  interesting  both 
when  in  flower  and  when  in  seed ;  and  the  seeds  remain  on  the  greatest  part 
of  the  winter. 

Soil  and  Situation.  It  is  generally  found  on  chalky  or  calcareous  soils, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  under  the  dense  shade  of  trees.  On  the  contrary, 
when  it  grows  up  among  bushes,  it  generally  spreads  over  their  upper  surface,  so 
that  its  leaves  and  flowers  are  fully  exposed  to  the'^influence  of  the  light  and  air. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  often 
remain  eighteen  months  in  the  soil  before  they  germinate.  It  will  root  by 
layers ;  but  the  plant  being  common  in  a  wild  state  throughout  Europe,  it  is 
seldom  cultivated  in  nursery  gardens. 

JL  7.  C.  VIRGINIAVNA  L.     The  Virginian  Clematis. 

Identification.  Lin.  Amcen.,  p.  275  ;  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1290. ;  Lam- 
Diet,  2.  p.  43.  •  Mich.  Fl.  B.  Amer.,  1.  p.  318.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p. 
4. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  5. 

Synonymes.  C.  canadensis  trif  blia  repens  Tourn. ;  C.  canadensis 
Mill.  Diet.,  No.  •;.,  Kalisb.  Prod.,  2T71. ;  C.  eordifolia  Moeuch. 
Supp.  104.  ;  the  broad-leaved  Canada  Virgin's  Bower ;  Clematite 
de  Virginie,  Fr. ;  Virginische  Waldrebe,  Ger.  ,au_  MOTBB 

Engravings.    Pluk.  Mant.,  t  389.  f.  4. ;  Alb.  Acad.  Ann.,  1.  p  79.  t  ^XS?  OKA"  '3 

7. ;   Den.  Brit,  (the  male  plant),  t.  74. :  En.  PL,  f.  7978.:  and  our        — *^    "  *" 
fig.  13. 


Spec.  Char.  Flowers  panicled,  dioecious.  Leaves 
ternate ;  leaflets  cordate,  acute,  grossly-toothed, 
or  lobed.  (Don's  Mill,  i.  p.  5.)  Flowers  greenish 
white,  fragrant.  June  to  August.  1767.  Height 
15  ft. 
Variety. 

JL  C.  v.  2  bractcdta  Dec.   The  bracted  Virginian 

Clemat'is.  —  "  Leaflets    ovate-lanceolate, 

entire."  C.  bracteata  Moench.  Supp.t  103. 

Description.  The  general  appearance  of  this  plant  is  like  that  of  C.  Vitalba; 

but  it  is  less  robust  in  all  its  parts,  and  less  ligneous  in  its  steins  and  branches; 

and  it  is  also  somewhat  more  tender.     Miller  states  that,  on  this  last  account,' 
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it  seldom  ripens  seeds  in  England  (see  p.  236.) ;  but,  as  it  is  dioecious,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  possessed  only  the  male  plant. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  Found  in  North  Am  erica,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  in 
hedges,  on  the  margins  of  woods,  and  on  the  grassy  banks  of  rivers.  It  was 
cultivated  by  Miller  in  1767;  and,  though  it  is  not  so  ornamental  as  most  of 
the  other  species,  it  still  finds  a  place  in  botanic  gardens,  and  maybe  purchased 
in  some  nurseries.  Price,  in  London,  1*.  6rf.  a  plant,  and  6d.  a  packet  of 
seeds  ;  at  Bolwyller,  3  francs  a  plant ;  and  in  New  York,  25  cents  a  plant,  or 
2  dollars  a  quart  of  seeds. 

1  8.  C.  TRITERNAVTA  Dec.     The  triternatc-lcavcd  Clematis. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  6. ;  Don's  Mill  ,  1.  p.  6. 
Synanymcs.    ^tragfene  tritermxta  Desf.  Hort.  Par. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  biternate  or  triternate,  smoothish ;  leaflets  oval,  cuneated, 
three-nerved,  acutely  trifid.  (Don's Mill.,  i.  p.  6.)  Flowers  white?  1806 
Height  5  ft. 

Description,  History,  $c.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  species  has  yet 
flowered  in  Europe ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  positively  determined  whether  it  is 
a  Clematis,  or  an  Jtragene.  De  Candolle  appears  to  have  seen  a  living  plant  in 
the  Paris  Garden;  and  he  notices  that  it  had  not  there  flowered;  which  is  the 
case,  also,  with  the  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  It 
is  a  low  feeble-growing  plant,  and  might  almost  be  considered  as  herbaceous. 

_i  9.  C.  VIO'RNA  L.      The   road-ornamenting  Clematis,  or  leathery-flowered 

Virgin's  Bower. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  765. ;    Mill.  Diet,  No.  10. ;    W.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1288.  ;    Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  44.,  and 

Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Araer.,  1.  p.  318. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  385. ;  Jacq.  f.  Eel.,  1.  p.  50. ;  N.  Dull. 

Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  7.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  8. 
Synoni/mes.    C.  purpurea  repens  Rat/ ;  Flammula  scandens,  flore  violareo  clause.  Dill.  Elth.;  American 

Traveller's  Joy ;   the  Virginian  Climber;  the  purple  Climber;  Clematite   Viorne,  Fr.;  Glocker- 

bliithige  Waldrebe,  Ge r. 
Derivation.     The  derivation  of  Viorna  has  been  already  given  under   C.  Vit&lba.     Leathery-flow. 

ered  virgin's  bower  refers  to  the  remarkably  thick  texture  of  the  sepals ;    the  German  name  is  a 

translation  of  Vidrna. 
Engravings.    Dill.  Elth.,  118.  f.  144. ;  Jacq.  fil.  Eel.,  1.  t.  32.,  and  our. fig.  14. 

Spec.  Char.     Peduncles  1 -flowered.    Sepals  connivent,  thick,  acuminated,  re- 
flexed  at  the  apex.  Leaves  smooth,  pinnate ;  leaflets  entire,  3-lobed,  alternate, 
ovate,  acute,  floral  ones  entire.     (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  8.)      Flowers  purple 
without,  and  yellow  within.     June  to  August.     1730.     Height  12  ft. 
Variety.     C.  Stmsu  is,  in  all  probability,  only  a  variety  of  this  species,  as  may 
be  possibly,  also,  C.  reticulata. 
Description,  fyc.    This  species  is  striking  in 
the  dissimilarity  of  its  flowers  to  those  of  moist, 
other  species.     They  may  be  compared  to  large 
pendulous  acorns ;  but  the  terminal  parts  of  the 
sepals  are  curled  upward  from  the  terminal  part 
of  the  acorns,  and  towards  its  sides.   The  species 
is  (in  suitable  soil)  of  vigorous  growth,  and,  exclu- 
sive of  its  flowers,  assimilates  to  C.  Viticella ;  but 
its  stems  and  branches  are  less  decidedly  ligneous. 
De  Candolle  has  cited  from  Barton,  that  the  herb 
of  this  species  (by  which,  perhaps,  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  growing  parts  of  it)  is  intensely  acrid. 
The  stems  are  numerous,  slender,  and  round ;  the 
peduncles  of  the  flower  are  long,  deflexed  to- 
wards the  tip,  rendering  the  flowers  pendulous, 
the  sepals  never  open,  except  at  their  extreme 
ends,  which  are  bent  back,  giving  the  whole 
flower  a  bell  shape,  but  with  the  mouth  of  the 
bell  narrower  than  the  body.     The  sepals  are  of  a  greenish  purple,  or  reddish 
lilac,  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  very  pale  green  within.     The  stamens  scarcely 
emerge  from  the  sepals.     The  carpels  are  broad  and  flat ;  as  they  ripen,  the 
tail  becomes  bent  in  and  plumose,  and  of  a  brownish-green  colour. 
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Geography,  History,  $c.  Found  in  North  America,  on  woody  hills  in  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia.  It  was  sent  to  England  by  Banister,  from  the  latter  country, 
in  1680,  and  was  cultivated  by  Sherard  in  1732;  afterwards  by  Miller;  and  it 
is  now  to  be  found  in  the  principal  botanic  gardens,  and  in  many  nurseries. 
As  it  does  not  grow  to  a  great  height  (seldom  exceeding  10ft.),  it  is  most  or- 
namental as  a  single  plant,  trained  to  a  rod  or  to  a  wire  frame.  As  its  branches 
are  not  very  decidedly  ligneous  or  persistent,  but  consist  mostly  of  annual 
shoots  from  a  suffruticose  base,  and  are  not  much  branched,  the  plant  does  not 
exhibit  a  bushy  head.  As  ligneous  branches  do  not  abound  to  facilitate  the 
propagation  of  it  by  layers,  seeds  are  the  readier  means,  and  these  are  some- 
times plentifully  produced,  and  grow  without  difficulty.  The  sowing  of  them  as 
soon  as  ripe  is  advantageous  to  their  vegetating  in  the  ensuing  spring.  A  plant 
of  this  species,  with  shoots  reaching  to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  and  studded  with  its 
pendulous  peculiarly  formed  flowers  (peculiar  for  a  clematis),  more  or  less  pro- 
jected on  their  rather  rigid  peduncles,  is  an  interesting  object.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  cost  Is.  6d. ;  at  Bollwyller,  2  francs  ;  and  at  New  York,  50 
cents. 


_A  10.  C.  CYLI'NDRICA  Sims. 


The  cylindrical-flowered  Clematis. 

Pursh,  in   FI. 


Identification.    Sims,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1160. ;  Ait.,  in  Hort  Kew.,  Sdedit,  3.  p.  343. 
Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  385. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  7. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  8. 

Synonymes.  C.  erf  spa  Lam.,  Michx. ;  C.  Vi6rna  Andr.,  in  Bot.  Rep.  •  C.  divaricAta  Jacq.  -,  the  long- 
flowered  Virgin's  Bower;  Clematite  &  longues  Fleurs,  Fr. 

Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t  1160. ;  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  71. ;  Jacq.  f.  Eel.,  1.  p.  51.  t.  33. ;  and  our  fig.  15. 

Spec.  Char.  Peduncles  1 -flowered.  Sepals  thin,  acuminated,  reflexed  at  the 
apex,  with  wavy  margins.  Leaves  slender,  pinnate;  leaflets  stalked,  ovate 
or  oblong,  middle  one  sometimes  trifid,  floral  ones  entire.  (Don's  Miller, 
i.  p.  8.)  Flowers  large,  pale  purplish  blue.  July,  Aug.  1802.  Height  4ft. 

Description.  De  Candolle  has  described  this 
in  his  Sy  sterna  from  a  dried  specimen,  and  without 
any  acquaintance  with  it  in  a  living  state.  He  has 
deemed  it  related  to  C.  Viorna,  reticulata,  and 
crispa,  and  discriminated  it  from  these.  C.  cylin- 
drica,  he  says,  differs  from  C.  Viorna,  in  all  the 
segments  of  its  leaves  being  entire,  not  usually 
trifid;  in  the  flowers  being  blue,  and  twice  the 
size  of  those  of  C.  Viorna  (in  this  they  are  of 
a  reddish  lilac,  pale  within) ;  in  the  sepals  being 
not  leathery,  but  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of 
paper,  with  the  margin  waved  ;  the  ovaries  12-15, 
not  25-30.  C.  cylindrica  differs  from  C.  reticulata 
in  its  leaves  being  in  consistence  papery,  not 
leathery ;  scarcely  veined,  not  reticulately  veined, 
and  in  other  points.  C.  cylindrica  closely  re- 
sembles C.  crispa  in  habit  and  mode  of  flower- 
ing, but  differs  from  it  in  its  sepals  being  waved 
in  the  margin,  not  rolled  backwards  ;  in  its  larger 
flowers,  and  especially  in  its  carpels  having  long 
bearded  tails,  and  not  naked  ones.  C.  Viorna 
and  cylindrica,  seen  together  in  a  living  state,  are 
very  dissimilar  in  appearance.  C.  Viorna  has 
vigorous  long  branches  and  reddish  flowers,  which 
are  acorn-like  in  figure,  except  that  they  have  a 
spreading  mouth ;  there  is  also  obvious  dissimilarity  in  the  foliage  and  shoots, 
C.  cylindrica  being  almost  herbaceous. 

Geography  t  History,  Use,  $c.  Found  in  North  America,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  It  was  discovered  by  Michaux,  and  In  him 'sent  to 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  several  botanic  gardens,  and'in  some  nur- 
series. Plants, in  London,  cost2s.6rf.  each;  at  Bollwyller, ':;  and  at  New  York, 
50  cents. 
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1    II.   r.   .S'I'.MS//  S\\ t.    Sims's  Clematis. 


.     Sweet's  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  1.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  8. 
T.  cordata  Shun  ;  the  heart-shape-leaved  Clematis. 
Bot.  Mag.,  islti.,  and  ourji".  Iti. 

5/nv.  Char.     Peduncles  1-flowered.       Leaves  pinnate  ;    leaflets  cor- 
date, acuminated,  entire,  ciliated,  reticulated.      Sepals  4,    coria- 
ceous, comment,  lanceolate,  rerlexed  at  the   apex,  curled.       Don's 
.V/y/.,  i.  p.  8.       Flowers  lilac.     June,  August.   1S1'2.     Height  S  ft. 
/>,  vr//'//,)/!.     The  general  appearance  of  this  plant  is  said  to  give 

the  idea  of  something  between  C.  crispa  and  r.  Viorna;  and  it  is 

v.id  also  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  C.  reticulata. 

(ii'vgrafifiy,  Ili.-ittin/,  AT.      It  is  found  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  and 

was  tir-t  brought   to  Fngland  in  1S1'2,  probably  by  Lyon,  who   made 

a  large  importation  of  plants  in  that  year.    It  appears  to  have  flowered 

lor  trie  tirst  time  in  Fngland,  in  CofviU's  Nursery,  in  lSi>2,  whence  it 

was  figured  by  Watson.    It  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  very  few  col- 
lections. 

1    12.  C.  KETKTL.\V\  Walt.     The  net-veined-/<v/m/  Clematis. 

[Jcntifcation.      Walt.  Fl.  Car.,  l.lti.  ;    (imel.  Syst.,   S' 

Fl.  Bor.  Am.,  1.  p.  ,;is.  ;  Pursh  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  ji 

Prod..  1.  p.  7.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  S. 
Synuni/mrs.     C.   rbsea  Ahbutt  ;  the  netted    Virgin's   Bower;   the 

reticulated  Clematis. 
Engravings.     Dencl.  Brit.,  t.  72.  ;  and  our  Jig.  17. 

Spec.  Chai\     Peduncles  1-flowered.     Sepals  conni- 

vent.       Leaves    coriaceous,  netted   with  nerves, 

smooth,   pinnate ;   leaflets    stalked,    3-lobed    or 

entire,  ovate.  (Don's  J  ////.,  i.  p.  S.)    Sepals,  when 

expanded,  divaricate,  and  are  of  a  pule  purplish 

veil.    June,  July.    IS  12.     Height  8  ft. 

Description.  In  Don's  J/7//.,  the  flower  of  this 
species  is  stated  to  resemble  that  of  C.  Viorna  ; 
but,  In  the  figure  in  Watson's  JJc/idr.,  it  is  quite 
dissimilar.  In  C'.  Viorna  the  sepals  do  not  diva- 
ricate, except  in  their  recurved  tips  :  C.  reticulatu 
is  depicted  with  sepals  expanded  in  the  mode  of 
those  of  C.  Viticella.  A  .side  view  of  a  flower  less  \ \  X\' 
expanded  resembles  more  the  flower  of  C.  cylin-  ~VN 
drica,  but  the  cvlindrical  portion  is  shorter.  The 
flo\\ers  (sepals)  of  the  tuo  are  different  in  colour. 
The  reticulation  of  the  veins,  in  the  leaves  of  C. 
reticulata,  is  the  character  expressed  in  the  specific 
epithet-  The  stems  of  C.  reticulata  are  not  truly 
ligneous.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  If  of.  J/c/if., 
edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  and  published  in  l^.').'>,  C.  Smis/V  and  C.  reticulata  arc 
made  svnonvmoiis. 

Viticella  Dec. 

n  /| 


LJ 


J 


I),-i->i-ittii,n.    From  i>itia<l(i,  a  small  \  Jn<-  ;  on  account  of  the  plants  climbing  like  the  /'His  vimfera  7. 

Sfi-t.  Clinr.  [nvolucre  \\aiitini:.  Tail  of  the  pericarp  (that  is,  of  the  carpel) 
short,  beardless.  Leaves  ternate,  (>r  decompound. — Stems  climbing.  (Don's 
Mi//.,  i.  p.  '.).)  Deciduous. 

1    l.'J.  C.  FJ.O'IUDA   Tlnni.     The  florid,  or  slioii't/-ftoti'fr<-<l,  Clematis. 

A/-  ntitirntinn.      Tliunb.  Fl.  Jap  ,  '2»H.  ;  .I;ic<,.  Hort.  Si-lion.,  .).  p  .17.  ;  Dec.   1'rod.,  1.  8.  j    Don's   Mill  , 

1.  p.  '». 
Si/nmii/nn-s.       //tr;igciic    indica    I),:\f.  ,   //tn'igcnc  fl.'trida    /'<v.v.  ;  Clcmatite   ;\   grandes  Fleurs,    l-'r.  ; 

'  gros'.sbliUhixe  Waldrebe,  (1,-r. 

I-:,i^,;ti;,i^.   Sim.V.s   I!ot    Mag.,  t.  *.A.  ;   Andr.  Bot.  Kej).,  t.  M.  ;  .lac(j.  Hort.  Sell. in.,  :l  t.  :',",.  ;    and 
our.//;;.  IS. 

Sjif-c.  Clitir.  Peduncles  1 -flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Leaves  tcrnatcly 
decompound  ;  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  quite  entire.  Sepals  oval-lanceolate, 
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much  pointed.  (Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  9.)    Flowers  white.    April  to  September. 
1776.    Height  15ft. 

Variety.  V.f.florcplcno,  the  double-flowered  florid  Clematis  (Don's  Mill.,  \. 
p,  9.),  is  comparatively  common  in  British  gardens.  It  is  very  handsome, 
but  is  not  thought  so  ornamental  as  the  single-flowered  variety. 

Deswiption.  The  stem  is  slender  and  striated ; 
climbing  to  the  height  of  15  feet  or  upwards 
where  it  is  trained  to  a  wall  with  a  favour- 
able exposure.  It  never,  however,  becomes 
very  woody.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  very 
handsome  either  in  a  single  or  double  state. 
This  species  deserves  to  be  recommended  for 
the  great  size  of  its  greenish-white  flowers, 
especially  when  they  are  not  double,  and  the 
neatness  of  its  foliage.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  slenderness  of  its  stems  and  branches 
gives  such  an  air  of  elegance  to  it,  that  no  lover 
of  plants  for  their  beauty  of  appearance  should 
be  without  it,  who  has  a  situation  in  which  it 
will  thrive. 

Geography.  Found  in  Japan,  and  intro- 
duced into  England,  about  1776,  by  Dr. 
Fothergill.  North  of  London  it  requires  a  warm  situation;  and  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany,  it  is  generally  kept  in  the  green-house. 
The  best  situation  for  this  species  is  against  either  a  north  or  south  wall ;  and, 
where  plants  can  be  trained  against  both,  the  flowering  season  will,  of  course, 
be  continued  much  longer  than  if  they  were  planted  against  one  only.  In  the 
sunny  site,  a  loamy  soil  will  be  best ;  but,  in  the  northern,  heath  mould,  that 
is  not  in  a  condensed  condition,  will  be  most  congenial.  A  mode  of  pruning 
plants  of  this  species,  by  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground  annually,  though 
not  generally  practised,  is  said  to  produce  vigorous  shoots  and  fine  flowers. 
This  species,  in  England,  seldom  ripens  seeds,  and  is  therefore  generally  pro- 
pagated by  layers.  Plants,  in  London,  cost  1.?.  6d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  ?;  and 
at  New  York,  ?. 

1   14,  C.  VITICE'LLA  L.     The  Vine-bower  Clematis. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  762. ;  Dumont,  4.  422.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  9. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  9. 
Synonymes.   Viticella  deltoidea  Moench  ;  the  red-flowered  Lady's  Bower,  Gerard;  Italienische  W;ild- 

rebe,  Gcr. 
Engravings.    Flor.  Graec.,  t.  516.  ;  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  565. ;  E.  of  PI ,  7971.  ;  and  our  fig.  19. 

Spec.  Char.     Peduncles  1 -flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.    Leaves  ternately 
decompound,  lobes  or  leaflets  entire.     Sepals  obovate,  spreading.  (Don's 
Mi/I.,  i.  p.  9.)    Flowers  blue  or  purple.    June  to  September.   1569.    Height 
15ft. 
Varieties  and  their  Synonymes. 

-R  C.  V.  1  caerMea.      The  blue-flow ered  Vine-bower  Clematis. 
-A  C.  V.  2  purpurea.      The  j)urj)le-fto\vered  Vine-bower  Clematis. 
-i  C.  V.  3  multiplex  G.  Don.     The  double-flowered  Vine-bower  Clematis. — 
Flowers  double,  blue.  C.  pulchella  Pers.   This  variety  produces  more 
robust,  more  extended,  and  fewer  shoots  than  the  single-flowered 
blue  or  purple  varieties;  and  there  is  a  degree  of  dissimilarity  about 
it,  which  might  lead  distinguishes  on  minute  differences  to  regard 
it  as  of  a  species  distinct  from  C.  Viticella :  it  is  probable  that  this 
dissimilarity  was  the  ground  of  Persoon's  naming  it  C.  pulchella. 
1  C.  V.  4  tenuifolia  Dec.       The  slender-leafleted  Vine-bower  Clematis.  — 

Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate.     C.  tenuifolia  lusitanica  Tourn. 
1  C.  V.  5  baccata  Dec.     The  benicd-frmted  Vine-bower  Clematis. 
Description.      The  stem   rises  to  the  height  of  10ft.  or  15ft.;  the  leaves 
branch  out   into   many   divisions,   and    the  flowers    are   supported  on    long 
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slender  peduncles,  which  render  them  more  obvious;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  the  large-flowered  species  of  Clematis,  are  most  favourably  seen  when 
they  are  somewhat  above  the  eye.  The  double-flowered  variety  is  pro- 
duced by  the  change  of  stamens  into  petals.  The  single  flowers  have  no 
petals,  but  only  sepals.  C.  Vitice'lla,  and  all  its  varieties,  are  tolerably  robust 
and  vigorous  in  their  growth,  and  decidedly  ligneous  ;  though  plants  indi- 
vidually do  not  endure  many  years,  pro-  ^^  ^^  19 

bably  owing  to  their  exhausting  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow.  Perhaps  no  mode  of 
disposing  plants  of  this  species,  for  enjoy- 
ing the  effect  of  their  flowers,  is  preferable 
to  that  of  planting  them  so  that  their 
branches  may  be  trained  over  a  frame  or 
fence  of  trellis-work,  with  both  sides  free  ; 
in  which  case  the  clematis  will  grow  and 
spread  so  rapidly  as  to  render  the  fence  or 
hedge  in  a  short  time  quite  a  wall  of  green. 
Geography,  History,  Sfc.  Found  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  among 
bushes,  particularly  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Carniola,  &c.  It  was  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land in  1569,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Morgan,  being  one  of  the  earliest  introduced 
plants  on  record.  This  species  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
estimable  of  all  the  kinds  of  clematis,  for  the  purposes  of  floral  decoration. 
For  the  mere  covering  of  bowers  and  other  objects,  it  is  less  suited  than 
C.  Vitalba,  virginiana,  or  perhaps  even  Flammula,  as  they  grow  faster,  extend 
farther,  and  each  yields  a  greater  aggregate  of  herbage,  and  so  covers  better  : 
but  none  of  them  can  vie  with  C.  Viticella  and  its  varieties  in  beauty  ;  more 
especially  with  the  single  purple  and  the  single  blue.  The  size  of  the 
flowers  ;  their  being  projected  on  peduncles  just  long  enough  to  make  them 
obvious  beyond  the  foliage  ;  their  being  numerous  ;  their  conspicuous  colour, 
and  their  transparency,  render  their  effect  extremely  beautiful,  especially  when 
seen  in  masses  with  the  sun  shining  behind  them.  C.  Viticella  is  more  ge- 
nerally cultivated  than  any  of  the  other  species,  and  may  be  purchased 
in  all  the  principal  nurseries  of  Europe.  The 
price,  in  London,  is  25s.  a  hundred  for  all  the 
varieties,  except  the  double  purple,  which  is  75*.  a 
hundred  ;  at  Bollwyller  the  species  is  80  cents, 
and  the  double-flowered  variety  2  francs  50  cents  ; 
and  in  New  York,?. 


15.  C.  CAMPANIFLOVRA  Brot. 
Clematis. 


The  bell-flowered 


20 


Identification.    Brot.  Flor.  Lus.,  3.  p.  352.  ;   Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  9.  ; 

Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  9.  ;  D.  Don.  in  Sw.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  2.  s.  217. 
Synonymes.    C.  viornoldes,  received  at  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden 

by  this  name  from  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden    (D.  Don,  in  Sw. 

Fl.-Gard.j  2d  ser.,  t.  217.);  C.  viorntfides  Schroder,  Hort.  Brit., 

No.  28757.  j   C.  parviflbra  Dec.,  according  to  Sweet. 
Engravings.     Lod.  Bot.  Cab.,  987.  ;    Sw.  Br.  FL-Gard.,  2d  series, 

t  217.  ;  and  OUT  fig.  20. 

Spec.  Char.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  somewhat  longer 

than  the  leaves.  Leaves  biternately  decompound  ; 

leaflets  entire,  or   3-lobed.     Sepals  half  spread- 

ing, dilated  at  the  apex,  wavy.  (Don's  Mill.,  i. 

p.  9.)    Portugal.      Flowers   white   tinged   with 

purple.     June  and  July.     1810.     Height  10  ft. 

Description.  The  habit  of  growth  of  this  plant  is 
entirely  that  of  C.  Viticella,  to  which  it  also  comes 
nearest  in  affinity;  but  the  much  smaller  flowers, 
and  pointed  sepals  connivent  below,  will  readily  distinguish  it.  (Siv.  Br.  FL- 
Gard.,2d  series,  t.  217.)  De  Candolle  states  that  this  is  an  intermediate  species 
between  C.  Viticella  and  C.  crispa. 
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Geography,  $c.  Found  in  Portugal  in  hedges,  more  especially  on  the 
road  from  Coiinbra  to  Oporto.  It  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
England  since  1810.  It  is  a  free  grower  and  flowerer,  though  not  so 
ornamental  as  C.  Viticella.  It  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Price,  in  London,  \s.  (id.;  at 
Bolhvyller,  1  franc  50  cents  ;  at  New  York,  ?. 

-fc  16.  C.  CRI'SPA  L.     The  curled-sepa/ed  Clematis. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  7(5-5. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  9. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  9. ;  Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  239. 

Synonyme.     C.  fibre  crispo  Dil.  Etth. 

Engravings.    Dil.  Elth.,  1.  t.  73.    fig.  84.  j   Bot.  Mag.,  1982.  ;  E.  of  PI.,  7975.  ;  and  our  Jig.  21. 

Spec.  Char.  Peduncles  1 -flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Leaves  entire, 
3-lobed,  or  ternate,  very  acute.  Sepals  connivent  at  the  base,  but  reflexed 
and  spreading  at  the  apex.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  9.)  North  America.  Flowers 
purple.  July  to  September.  1726.  Height  3  ft. 

Description.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  pretty,  but 
perhaps  never  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render 
it  highly  decorative ;  though  it  is  very  interesting,  both 
in  its  foliage  and  in  its  flowers.  The  flower  is  of  a  pale 
purple  colour;  the  sepals  having  their  bases  approximated 
so  as  to  form  a  tube,  and  their  tips  spread  or  reflexed  ; 
these  are  also  wavedly  crisped  with  transverse  wrinkles. 
The  stems  are  weak,  and  do  not  generally  rise  higher  than 
3  ft.  or  4  ft. 

Geography.  Found  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  hedges  and  among  bushes 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  also  said  to  be  a  native  of  Florida  and  of  Japan. 
It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1726,  and  in  the  Eltham  Garden  about  the 
same  time.  The  plants  frequently  die  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  they  re- 
quire to  be  treated  more  as  herbaceous  than  ligneous.  The  species  is  in  most 
botanic  gardens,  and  in  some  nurseries.  Price,  in  London,  ?  3*.  6d.;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  ? ;  and  in  New  York,  25  cents. 

§  iii.     Cheiropsis   Dec. 


Derivation.    From  ckeir,  the  hand,  and  opst's,  resemblance  ;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  bracteas. 

Sect.  Char.  Involucre  in  the  form  of  a  calyx,  from  two  joined  bracteas  situ- 
ated at  the  top  of  the  peduncle  just  under  the  flower.  Tails  of  pericarps 
bearded.  —  Climbing  or  rambling  shrubs,  with  simple  or  ternate  leaves.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  9.)  The  old  petioles  persistent,  and  the  new  leaves  and  the 
peduncles  produced  in  clusters  from  the  axils  of  these.  (Dec.  Syst.y  i.  162.) 
Evergreen. 

fl-   17.  C.  CIRRHO^SA  L.     The  tendriled-petioled  Clematis. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  766.  ;  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  1827.  ;  Lamarck  Diet.  Ency.,  2.  43.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  9.  : 
Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  9. 

Synonymes.  Atr&genc  cirrhbsa  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  98.;  Traveller's  Joy  of  Candia,  and  Spanish  Tra- 
veller's Joy,  Johnson's  Gerard;  Spanish  wild  Climber  Parkinson  ;  the  evergreen  clematis;  Cle- 
matite  a  Vrilles,  Clematite  toujours  verte  (Bon  Jard.),  Fr.  ;  einfachblattrige  (simple-leaved)  Wald- 


Dcrh'ations.    The  word  cirrhbsa,  which  means  cirrhose,  or  tendriled,  is  applied  to  this  species  from 

h  retain  their  hold  even  after  the 
and  the  German  word  einfach  al- 


, , 

the  peculiarly  grasping  and  tendril-like  action  of  its  petioles,  which  retain  their  hold  even  after  the 
leaflets  have  fallen.     The  French  word  Vrilles  signifies  tendrils  ;  and  the 


ludes  to  its  comparatively  simple  leaves. 
Engravings.    C.  cirrhbsa  L.,  Smith's  Flor.-Gr.,517.  ;  C.  c.  Spedicellata  Dec.,  Bot  Mag.,  t  1070.  ;  and 
our  fig.  22. 

S/in:  Char.     Peduncles  1  -flowered,  with  an  involucre.     Leaves  ovate,  some- 
what cordate,  toothed,  in  fascicles.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  9.)  Evergreen.  Flowers 
whitish.     March,  April.     1596.     Height  10  ft. 
Variety  and  its  Synonymes. 

L  C.  c.  2  pedicelldta  Dec.     Pediceled-ftowercd  tendriled  C/emafis.  —  Thc 
chief  feature  distinctive  of  this  variety  from  C.  cirrhosn  is,  that  the 
T  3 
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pedicel  between  the  involucre  and  the  flower  is  of  some  length,  and 
causes  the  flower  to  seem  pedicellated  beyond  the  point  of  the  place 
of  the  involucre.  C.  balearica  Pers. ;  C.  pedicellata  Swt.  Hort.  Brit., 
p.  2.,  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  9. ;  C.  cirrhosa  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1070. 

Description.  An  elegant  evergreen  climbing 
shrub,  rising  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and 
branching  freely,  so  as  to  become,  in  two  or  three 
years,  a  very  thick  bushy  plant.  The  leaves  vary 
from  simple  to  ternate  ;  and,  from  being  entire  to 
being  deeply  cut.  The  flowers  appear  at  the 
end  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  continue  till  the  middle  or  end  of  April. 
They  are  pendulous  and  bell-shaped,  the  mouth 
being  of  the  breadth  of  a  shilling,  or  more.  Their 
colour  is  greenish  white,  with  some  purple  on 
the  inside.  The  sepals  are  downy  without,  and 
smooth  within.  The  principal  beauties  of  this 
species  consist  in  its  bright  evergreen  verdure, 
and  earliness  of  its  flowering  in  spring ;  and  they 
may  be  best  obtained  by  training  it  against  a 
Wall  with  a  southern  aspect. 

Geography ,  History,  $c.  Found  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  in  hedges  and 
among  bushes,  particularly  in  Spain,  Majorca, 
Sicily,  Calabria,  Algiers,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  In  its  native  country  it  is  said 
to  climb  up  and  overwhelm  the  trees ;  but  in 
England  it  is  a  weak  plant,  not  very  readily 
kept.  In  Loddiges's  Nursery  it  is  cultivated  in 
pots  and  kept  in  a  green-house,  or  in  a  cold  frame.  Miller  observes  that  it  stood 
in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  open  air,  in  a  dry  sheltered  situation ;  and 
that  it  flowers  better  when  so  treated,  than  if  kept  in  a  house.  It  is  liable  to 
perish,  however,  in  exposed  situations.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Clusius  in 
1565,  and  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1596;  though,  as  he  says 
that  he  found  it  wild  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  near  Waltham  Abbey,  it  was 
probably  some  less  tender  species  which  he  designates  by  this  name.  It  is  not 
often  met  with,  except  in  botanic  gardens.  In  Scotland,  and  in  France  and 
Germany,  it  is  kept  in  the  green-house.  In  London,  it  costs  Is.  Gd. ;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  ?;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents  a  plant. 


i.  18.  C.  BALEA'RICA  Rich. 


Identification,    Rich,  in  Jour.  Phys.,  Feb.  1779,  12' 

p.  9. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  9. 

Synonymes.     C.  calyclna  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.  vol.  2.  p 
Engraving.     Sims,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  959. 


The  Minorca  Clematis. 

Lamarck's  Diet.  Ency.,  2.  p. 43.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1. 
Clematite  de  Mahon,  Fr. 


Spec.  Char.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  with  an  involucre  under  the  flower.  Leaves 

ternate;    leaflets   stalked,  3-lobed,  deeply  toothed.  (Don's  Mill.,  \.   p.  9.) 

Evergreen.     Flowers  whitish.     Feb.  and  March.   1783.     Height  10  ft. 

Description.     Evergreen,  and  decidedly  ligneous;  perhaps  rather  tender. 

It  attains  the  height  of  10  ft.  at  least ;  and  is  pleasing  in  appearance,  both  as 

regards  its  leaves  and  flowers.     The  leaves  have  their  segments  narrow,  and 

toothed  and  lobed,  so  that  they  possess  fulness  of  character.    The  calyxes  are 

larger  than  those  of  C.  cirrhosa;  the  sepals  are  whitish,  and  marked  in  the 

inside  with  a  few  blotches,  not  regularly  disposed;  and,  although  the  flowers 

are  not  very  showy,  they  are  produced  at  a  season  which  renders  them  very 

grateful.     This  species,  in  the  green-house,  will  yield  flowers  throughout  the 

winter. 

Geography  t    History,   c^c.     Found    in    Minorca,     and    first    described    by 
L'H^ntier.     The  plant  was  brought  to  England  by  M.  Thouin  in  178.S:  and, 
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after  being  cultivated  in  the  garden  at  Kew,  it  found  its  way  into  most  of  the 
other  botanic  gardens,  and  into  some  nurseries.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  layers 
or  cuttings  ;  and,  when  finally  planted  out,  it  is  the  better  for  having  the  protec- 
tion of  a  wall.  North  of  York,  it  may  be  considered  a  frame  or  green-house 
plant,  which  it  is  in  France  and  Germany.  It  is  hardy  about  London,  and  in 
the  botanic  garden  of  Cambridge. 

§  iv.     knemoniflbra. 


Derivation.     From  the  flowers  being  like  those  of  the  Anemone  sylvestris  L. 

Sect.   Char.     Peduncles  axillary,    1 -flowered,  aggregate,  not  bearing  an  in- 
volucre.    Carpel  with  a  feathery  tail.     Leaves  deciduous. 

_|   19.  C.  JMONTAVNA  Ham.     The  Mountain  Clematis. 

Identification.     C.  mont&na  Ham.  MSS. ;  Dec.   Prod.,  1.  p.  9. ;  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.,  3.  p.  12.  ;  Koyle, 

Illustr.  Bot.  Himalaya,  p.  51. 

Synonymes.     C.  anemoniflora  D.  Don;  Prod.  Fl.  Nepal.,  p.  192.  ;  G.  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  9. 
Ens, 


.       .  .  .      .  .,    .        .        . 

ngraving.      Wall.  PI.  Asiat.  Rar.,  3.  p.  12.  t.  217.  ;  Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard., 


2.  s.  t.  253.  ;   and  our  Jigs. 


ving.  .      .  .         .,    .    .      .    .        .  .       .       ..,     .    .   .        .  ;  gs. 

23.  and  24.    Fig.  23.  is  from  the  plant  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  and  fig.  24.  from  a  specimen  of 
that  at  Montreal,  Kent. 

Sjjec.  Char.     Peduncles  1-flowered,  not  bracteated,  several  together.     Leaves 

ternately  parted,  the  segments  ovate-  oblong,  acuminate,  toothed,  the  teeth 

in  the  mode  of  incisions.     Sepals  elliptic-oblong,  mucronulate,  spreading. 

Himalayan   Mountains  (Z).  Don,  in  Sw.  Br.  FL- 

Gard.,  2d  series,  t.  253.)  Flowers  white.    May,  in 

England.  1831.     Height  loft. 

Description.  A  highly  ornamental  species.  The 
plant  is  large  and  branching-  the  bark  thick,  ash- 
coloured,  and  deciduous.  Leaves  several  together, 
upon  footstalks  1  in.  long  ;  their  segments,  or  leafy 
parts,  pale  green.  Flowers  numerous,  about  the  size 
and  form  of  those  of  Anemone  sylvestris  L.,  borne 
several  together,  each  upon  a  separate,  upright, 
slender  peduncle,  about  3  in.  long.  Sepals  4,  1  in. 
long,  pure  white,  faintly  stained  with  pink  outside 
nt  the  base.  Styles  clothed  with  long  white  silky 
hairs  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  spe- 
cies will  have  its  fruits  terminated  with  feathery  tails, 
in  a  state  of  maturity. 

Geography,  History,  fyc.  Its  native  localities  are 
given  by  Mr.  Roy  le,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  as  "  Mus- 
sooree,  and  every  where  in  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains, between.  5000  ft.  and  7000  ft.  of  elevation" 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  flowers  in  April.  In  the  climate  of 
England,  Mr.  D.  Don  has  stated  that  it  "  proves  to  be  quite  hardy,  and 
seems  to  flourish  as  well  as  on  its  native  moun-  j&9£k  24 

tains."  He  received  flowering  specimens  of  it 
in  May,  1834,  from  Montreal,  Kent,  the  seat 
of  Earl  Amherst.  Dr.  Buchanan,  whose  name 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Hamilton,  originally 
collected  specimens  of  this  species  at  Chitlong, 
in  the  valley  of  Nepal  ;  and  from  specimens  de- 
rived from  him,  in  Mr.  Lambert's  herbarium,  it 
was  first  described  by  De  Candolle  in  his  Systema, 
vol.  i.,  published  in  1818.  Plants  were  soon  after- 
wards raised  from  seeds  in  the  garden  of  the 
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London  Horticultural  Society,  where  one  plant,  on  a  wall  exposed  to  the  east, 
grows  vigorously  without  any  protection,  and  flowers  freely  in  warm  summers. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  desirable  species.  It  grows  best  in  "  a  loamy  soil, 
and  is  readily  multiplied  by  layers."  (Z).  Don.) 

App.  i.     Doubtful  Species  of  Clematis. 

In  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit,  are  enumerated  C.  terniflora  Dec.,  said  to  be  in- 
troduced (from  what  country  is  uncertain)  in  1826;  G.biternata  Dec.,  from 
Japan,  in  1825;  C.  dahurica  Dec.,  from  Dahuria,  in  1822;  C.  diversifolia  Dec.,  of 
uncertain  origin;  C.  japonica  Dec.,  from  Japan,  in  1826;  C.  semitriloba  Dec., 
from  Spain,  in  what  year  is  uncertain;  C.  viornoides  Jac.  (which  we  have  con- 
sidered as  a  synonyme  of  C.  campaniflora),  in  1826.  These  species,  or 
names,  will  be  found  followed  by  specific  characters  in  De  Candolle's  Pro- 
dromus,  and  in  Don's  Miller  ;  but,  as  they  are  not  now  to  be  met  with  in  the 
gardens  about  London,  we  have  deemed  it  not  advisable  to  occupy  our  pages 
by  describing  them. 

App.  ii.     Anticipated  Introductions. 

On  recurring  to  the  lists  in  the  historical  part  of  this  work,  and  comparing 
the  names  there  given  with  those  of  the  species  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  it  will  be  found  that  we  are  already  in  possession  of  all  the  species  of 
Clematis  which  are  considered  to  be  natives  of  Europe.  Of  those  of  Asia, 
C.  nepalensiSy  pubcscens^  vitifolia,  and  Buchananiana,  according  to  the  list 
in  p.  173.,  may  be  expected  from  the  Himalaya.  From  China,  C.  intricata  (men- 
tioned p.  176.)  may  be  expected;  and,  from  North  America,  there  are  the  names 
C.  holosericea,  Wdlteri,  and  Catesbyana,  which  are  not  in  our  Catalogues  as 
already  introduced.  There  are  probably  other  species  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Asia,  and  in  China,  which  will  endure  the  open  air  in  England  ;  and, 
as  the  seeds  of  the  genus  are  light,  not  bulky,  and  very  tenacious  of  life,  the 
probability  of  their  growth  will  amply  repay  travellers  for  the  trouble  of  col- 
lecting them. 

GENUS  II. 


^TRA'GENE  L.     THE  ATRAGENE.     Lin.  Syst.    Polyandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  p.  615. ;  Willd.  Baum.,  p.  45. ;  Dumont,  4.  p.  426. ;  Hayne  Dcnd.,  118. : 
Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  10. 

Synonymes.     Clematis  Lam.  and  Dec. ;  Atragene,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  Atragene  appears  to  be  taken  from  two  Greeks  words  ;  athros,  pressed,  and 
genos,  birth ;  alluding,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  branches  press  against  or  clasp 
the  trees  that  support  them.  It  was  first  used  by  Theophrastus,  and  was  by  him  applied  to  Cle- 
matis Vit&lba  L. 

Gen.  Char.  Involucre  none.  Sepals  4,  somewhat  induplicate  in  the  bud. 
Petals  numerous,  shorter  than  the  sepals.  Cariopsides  (carpels)  terminated 
by  a  bearded  tail.  Cotyledons  approximate  in  the  seed.  —  Climbing  deci- 
duous shrubs,  with  variously  cut  opposite  leaves.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  10.) 
Perhaps  no  genus  was  ever  distinguished  from  another  on  slighter  differences 
than  those  extant  between  Clematis  and  Atragene.  These  are,  the  presence 
of  petals  in  the  flowers  of  the  latter  genus ;  though  this  is  scarcely  the  case 
in  A.  ochotensis ;  and,  in  the  double-flowered  variety  of  C.  Viticella,  the  meta- 
morphosed stamens,  which  give  the  flower  its  fulness,  are  considered  to  be 
petals.  Hence  De  Candolle  regards  the  different  species  of  Jtrapenc  only 
as  a  section  of  the  genus  Clematis  (§  iv.  Atragene,  Prod.,  i.  p.  9.);  but,  as 
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the  genus  is  retained  in  Don's  Miller,  and  is  current  among  British  and 
(uTinan  cultivators,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  preserve  it.  On  the  same 
principle  (that  of  simplification),  we  prefer  retaining  the  genera  Mahon/Vr, 
•Sorbus,  71/iilus,  ^fbies,  Z/arix,  6'cdrus,  mid  others;  though,  in  a  strictly 
scientific  point  of  view,  they  may  not  be  valid. 

1), -.script ion.  The  atragenes  differ  from  the  clematises  in  producing  leaves  and 
one  flower  from  the  bud  contemporaneously  ;  whereas  in  most  clematises  the 
flowers  are  produced  upon  wood  developed  previously  to  their  appearance, 
and  during  the  same  season.  Hence  the  winter  buds  of  Jtragene  are  larger 
than  those  of  Clematis,  from  their  including  the  flower  as  well  as  the  leaves  of 
the  year  succeeding.  In  atragenes  the  leaves  are  less  divided  than  in  many  of 
the  species  of  Clematis,  and  they  are  always  divided  ternately.  All  the  species 
of  yltragene  described  in  this  work  have  petioles  which  not  only  clasp  objects 
like  those  of  Clematis,  but  maintain  the  prehension  effected  for  more  than 
the  season,  like  the  vine.  All  the  species  are  extremely  interesting  from  the 
beauty  of  their  blossoms. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  The  hardy  species  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
one  in  Siberia,  and  one  in  North  America.  They  are  not  numerous ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  doubtful,  whether,  in  reality,  more  than  two  hardy  species  have  been 
yet  discovered.  This  genus  is  comparatively  of  recent  introduction  into 
British  gardens;  but,  as  it  is  ornamental,  plants  of  it  may  be  procured  in  most 
nurseries.  The  culture  is  the  same  as  in  Clematis,  and  generally  by  layers. 

1  1.  ^TRA'GENE  ALPI'NA  L.     The  Alpine  Atragene. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  764. :  Willd.  Baum.,  45. :    Dumont,  p.  426. :    Havne  Den.,  p.  116. :    Don's 

Mill.,  1.  p.  10. 
Synonymes.     Clematis  czeriilea  Bauh. ;   Atragene  austrlaca  Scop,  and  Sot.  Mag.  •    Atragene  clema- 

tldes  Crantz;    Clematis  alplna  MM.  Diet.,  No.  9. ;    C.  alplna  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  10. ;    Atragene  des 

Alpes,  Fr. ;  Alpen  Atragene,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Rep.,  t.  180. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t  530.;  and  our  fig.  25. 

Spec.  Char.     Peduncles  1 -flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.     Leaves  biternate  ; 

leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrate.    Petals  somewhat  spathulate, 

blunt.    (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  10.)    Austria.   Flowers  blue.    May  to  July.   1792. 

Height  8  ft. 
Varieties.     De  Candolle  mentions  its  varying  with  white  flowers ;  and  A.  sibirica 

Lin.,  described  below  as  a  species  with  yellowish  white  flowers,  appears  to 

us  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  A.  alpina. 

Description.  The  stems  are  numerous,  branch- 
ing, weak,  forming  knots  at  the  joints  where  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  protruded.  One  flower 
on  a  longish  scape  springs  from  between  the 
leaves;  the  sepals  are  twice  the  length  of  the 
petals,  and  are  blue  on  both  sides.  The  petals 
are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and,  in  general,  1 2 
in  number. 

Geography,  History,  <SfC.  Native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  south  of  Europe,  from  the  height 
of  2400  to  6000  feet,  especially  on  a  calcareous 
soil,  in  Austria,  Carniola,  Piedmont,  Dauphine, 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees,   Hungary,  &c.      It   ap-         /^^r^^ 
pears  to  have   been  first   remarked  by  Allioni    ^§f^^^(  JNT* 
and  Jacquin,  in    Switzerland.      The  species  is 
very   ornamental,   and   is    to    be  had  in  most 
nurseries.      The  price,  in  London,  is  I*.  6d.  a  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  ?  :  and  at 
New  York,?. 

JL  2.  A.  SIBI'RICA  L.     The  Siberian  Atragene. 

Iilcnlijication.    Sims,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1951. :  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  10. 

Synonymes.     Atragene  alplna  Gmel.  .SVA.,  4.  p.  194.,    Pall.  Flor.  Ross.,  2.  p.  69. ;    Clematis   sibfrica 

Mill.  Diet,  No.  12.,  ami  Dec.  1'nxf,  1   p.  10. 
Engravings.    Sims,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1951. ;  Fall.  FJ.  Ross.,  2.  p.  69.  t.  76.,  and  our  Jig.  26. 
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Spec.  Char.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  almost  equal  in  length  with  the  leaves. 
Leaves  biternate;  leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrated.  Petals 
emarginate  at  the  apex.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  10.)  Siberia.  Flowers  white.  June 
or  July.  1753  Height  12  ft. 

Variety.     A  blue-flowered  variety  of  this  species  is  men- 
tioned, in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1591. 

Description.  There  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  this 
to  the  last,  in  foliage  and  habit  of  growth ;  but  it  is  less 
robust  and  less  branchy ;  its  branches  are  more  ligneous- 
looking,  and  the  segments  of  the  leaves  longer.  The 
calyxes  of  the  flower  are  white,  longer,  and  with  the 
tips  rather  connivent  than  spreading.  The  whiteness 
of  the  calyxes  seems  to  be  partaken  of  by  the  bark 
and  foliage,  as  these  are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  in  A. 
alpina,  the  calyxes  of  which  are  of  a  blue  colour.  The 
flowers  of  A.  sibirica  are  longer  than  those  of  A.  alpina 
and  perhaps  less  numerous. 

Geography,  History,  Sf-c.      Found  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Siberia,   as  far  as  the  Eastern  Ocean,  co- 
vering the  shrubs  and  underwood,    much  in  the  same 
manner  as    Clematis  Vitalba  does   in    England.      Pallas    observes    that    it 
flowers  profusely  in  June,  and  that   in  autumn  it  delights  the  eye  with  its 
clusters  of  white  feathery  seeds.     The  plant  is  not  very  common  in  British 
gardens,  and  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

1  3.  A.  OCHOTE'NSIS  Pall.    The  Ochotskoi  Atragene. 

Identification.    Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  10. ;  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  2. 

Synonymes.    Atragene  tuolacea  Pall. ;  Clematis  ochotensis  Poir. ;  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  10. 
Spec.  Char.     Peduncles  1-flowered.  Leaves  biternate ;  leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminated,  ser- 
rated.  Petals  few,  linear.  (Don's  Mill.)  Siberia.   Flowers  violet.   From  May  to  July.    1818    Height 
12ft. 

Description.  The  plant  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  A.  sibfrica,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  va- 
riety. The  flowers  have  four  ovate  mucronate  sepals,  which  are  downy  in  the  margin.  Petals  none,  or 
sometimes  with  the  outer  stamens  abortive,  a  little  elongated,  and  linear.  Filaments  velvety,  a  little 
shorter  than  the  sepals.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  10.) 

Geography,  History,  $c.  Native  of  Siberia,  towards  the  Ochotskoi  Sea  ;  and  of  Kamtschatka,  be- 
tween Ochotsk  and  Kantsch.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  1818,  but  we  have 
not  seen  it  in  cultivation. 

-^  4.  A.  AMERICAVNA  Sims.     The  American  Atragene. 

Identification.     Sims,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  887. ;  Swt.  Hort.  Brit. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  10. 
Synonyme.     Clematis  verticillaris  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  10. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  887. ;  E.  of  PL,  7965.,  and  our  fig.  27. 

Spec.  Char.  Peduncles  1-flowered;  leaves  whorled,  in  fours,  ternate ;  leaflets 
stalked,  cordate,  lanceolate,  acuminated,  entire  or  somewhat  lobed  or  ser- 
rated. Petals  acute.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  10.)  North  America.  Flowers  pur- 
plish blue.  May  to  July.  1797.  Height  15  ft. 

Variety. 

_t  A.  a.  2  obllqua  Douglas  MS.    The  oblique  American 

Atragene.  — Leaflets  bluntly  serrated,    (Don.) i 
Description.      This  species  is   distinguishable  from  all 

the   other  Clematideae    described   in   this  work,   by  the 

peculiarity  of  its  leaves  being  disposed,  not  oppositely, 

in  alternately  decussating  pairs,  but  in  whorls  of  four. 

This  is  an  anomalous  characteristic,  which  De  Candolle 

has  expressed  by  his  specific  epithet  verticillaris.      The 

flowers  are  large,  of  a  palish  purple,  and  less  showy  than 

those  of  A.  alpina. 

Geography,  History,  $c.     Found  in  North  America,  in  shady  places,  on  the 

sides  of  rivulets,  climbing  and  creeping  among  loose  rocks  ;  at  New  York  and  in 

Pennsylvania ;  near  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains ;  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 

the   Rocky  Mountains ;  and  at   Cape  Mendocina,  on  the  north-west  coast. 

Douglas's  variety  is  found  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

in  valleys;  and  at  Cape  Mendocina,  on  the  western  coast.    The  species  appears 
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to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  1797:  it  is  found  in  .some  gardens 
and  nurseries.  The  price,  in  London,  is  1*.  (id.  a  plant;  at  Bollwyller,  ?  ; 
and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

-R  5.  A.  OCCIDENTALS  Horn.     The  Western  Atragene. 

Identification.     Spreiigcl's  Syst. ;  Swt.  Ilort.  Brit. ;  Don's  Mill. 

Synonyme.     Clematis  occidentalis  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  10. 

Spec.  Char.      Leaves  opposite,  ternatc;     leaflets   nearly  entire,  shining;    sepals  ovate-lanceolate; 
flowers  somewhat  bell-shaped.  (Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  10.)  Native  country,  and  colour  of  the  flower,  un- 
known.   1818. 
Description,  $c.     \Ve  have  never  seen  this  species,  nor  is  any  thing  stated  in  books  respecting  it, 

further  than  what  we  have  given  above. 
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THIS  section,  or  tribe,  is  the  only  one  contained  in  De  Candolle's  second  of 
his  two  divisions  of  jRanunculaceae,  namely,  in  -ftanunculaceae  spuriae,  and  is 
identical  with  that  division.  It  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  other  divi- 
sion, named  7?anunculaceae  verae,  by  the  character  of  the  anthers  opening  to 
admit  the  escape  of  the  pollen  on  the  side  next  the  ovaries.  In  the  other, 
the  anthers  open  on  the  side  outward  to  the  ovaries.  De  Candolle  has  ques- 
tioned (Prod.)  whether  the  7?anunculaceae  spuriae,  or  P&onidcetE,  may  not  be 
a  proper  order.  They  differ  from  Clematideae  in  the  character  named,  and, 
besides,  in  having  the  aestivation  imbricate,  and  the  carpels  from  one-seeded  to 
many-seeded.  The  ligneous  species  are  included  in  two  genera,  Peeonia  and 
Xanthorhiza,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  these  the  following  are  contrasting 
ones  :  — 
njEO^siA  L.  Sepals  5,  persistent.  Petals  5  or  more,  orbicular,  without  claws. 

Stamens  numerous.     Ovaries  2  —  5,  girded  by  a  fleshy  disk.     Carpels  each 

containing  several  seeds. 
XANTHORHIZA   L.      Sepals   5,   deciduous.      Petals  5,  truncately    2-lobed, 

narrowed  into  a  pedicel.    Stamens  5  —  10.     Ovaries  5  —  10,  not  girded  by  a 

fleshy  disk.     Carpels  each  containing  1  —  3  seeds. 

GENUS  L 


L.     THE  PEONY.     Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria  Di-Penlagynia. 

Identification.  The  term  Pa&mVi  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  these  plants,  which  have  continued 
to  bear  that  name  ever  since. 

Xyniniymes.  Peony,  Piony  ;  Pivoine,  Fr. ;  Gichtterrose,  and  Paonie,  Ger. ;  Rosa  del  Monte,  Span.; 
Peonia,  Ital. 

Derivations.  The  term  PaebmVi  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Hippocrates  and  Dioscorides,  in  com- 
memoration of  Paeon,  the  physician  who  first  used  it  in  medicine.  Mr.  D.  Don  has  stated  (Stv.  Br. 
Fl.-Gard.,  2d  series,  238.)  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  Paeonia,  a  moun- 
tainous country  of  Macedonia,  where  some  of  the  species  grow  wild.  Most  of  the  other  European 
names  are  mere  adaptations  of  the  classical  one,  except  gichtterrose,  Get:,  which  signifies  the 
gouty  rose,  from  the  knobby,  or  gouty,  appearance  of  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  species. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  5  leafy,  unequal,  permanent  sepals.  Petals  from  o  to  10, 
somewhat  orbicular.  Stamens  numerous.  Disk  fleshy,  girding  the  ovaries. 
Carpels  follicular,  from  2  to  5,  large,  many-seeded,  terminated  with  thick 
bilamellate  stigmas.  Seeds  rather  globose,  shining.  Leaves  biternate  or 
bipinnate.  Flowers  large,  rosy,  or  rosy  and  white,  usually  with  a  strong 
disagreeable  smell.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  65.,  with  adaptation.)  Height  from  3  ft. 
to  10ft. 

Description.  There  is  but  one  ligneous  species,  P.  Moutan ;  but  there  are 
several  varieties  of  this :  all  are  undershrubs,  which  never  attain  a  great  height, 
and  the  wood  of  which  always  retains  a  herbaceous  character,  with  a  large 
pith.  The  roots  are  ramose  rather  than  tuberous. 

Gcograp/ii/,  Histvn/,  AY.     The  ligneous  species  is  found  in  China  and  Japan; 
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in  a  wild  state  in  the  north  of  China,  and  on  the  mountains  in  the  province  of 
Ho-Nan ;  and  it  is  cultivated  in  most  gardens  in  both  countries.  Its  first  intro- 
duction into  England  was  in  1789.  The  species  and  varieties  are  all  beautiful ; 
they  are  in  cultivation  in  first-rate  gardens,  and  are  propagated  in  the  principal 
nurseries  of  Europe  and  America. 

a  P.  MOU'TAN  Sims.     The  Moutan,  or  Tree,  Peony. 

Spec.  Char.     Segments  of  leaves  oval-oblong,  glaucous  underneath.     Carpels 
5,  villose.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  65.)    Height  10  ft. 

Identification.     Anderson,  Linn.  Trans. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  65. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  65. 

Si/nonymt's.  P&bnia  arbdrea  Don,  Hort.  Can. ;  P.  suftruticbsa  Bot.  Rep. ;  Pivoine  moutan,  and 
Pivoine  en  Arbre,  Fr. ;  baumartige  Gichtterrpse,  Ger. ;  Hoa-Ouang,  and  Pe-Leang-Kin,  Chinese. 

Derivations.  The  word  moutan  has  been  applied  to  this  species  of  peony,  in  China,  for  above  1400 
years.  P.  arbdrea  and  P.  suflfruticbsa  signify  the  tree  and  the  sub-shrubby  peony.  The  German 
name  signifies  the  tree-like  gouty  rose.  The  Chinese  name  Hoa-Ouang  signifies  the  king  of  flowers, 
alluding  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant;  and  Pt§-Leang-Kin,  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  in  allusion  to 
the  high  price  which  some  of  the  varieties  bear  in  China. 

Varieties  and  their  Distinctions. 

*  P.  M.  1  papaverdcea  Andrews.    The  Poppy-flowered 

Moutan  Peony. —  Petals  from  8  to  13,  white,  with 
a  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  each.  Capsules  al- 
together enclosed  in  the  urceolus,  or  disk.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  65.) 

Identification.    Andr.  Bot.  Rep. ;  Don's.  Mill. 
Engravings.    Andr.   Bot.  Rep.,  t  463. ;    Lodd.    Bot.  cab.,  547. ; 
Bot.  Mag.,  2175.,  and  owe  fig.  28. 

Introduced  in  1806.  Mr.  D.  Don  has  remarked 
(Sw.  Br.  Fl.-Gar.y  2d  ser.,  238.)  that  the  P.  M. 
var.  papaveracea  appears  to  be  really  the  normal 
form  of  the  species,  as  the  late  Mr.  George  Anderson  suggested. 

*  P.  M.  2  variegdta  D.  Don.     The  particoloured-peta\ed  Moutan  Peony. 

—  A  low-growing  bushy  kind,  branching  from  the  ground,  and 
scarcely  woody.  Flowers  about  6  in.  across.  Petals  white,  stained 
with  a  deep  rose-colour  in  various  parts;  the  base  marked  with 
numerous  radiating  streaks  of  violet  and  purple.  Anthers  yellow. 
The  Earl  of  Mount  Norris,  whose  successful  culture  of  the  tree  peony 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  production  of  several  splendid  varieties, 
far  excelling  any  of  those  imported  from  China,  has  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  raise  this  fine  variety  also,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  dwarf  and  almost  herbaceous  habit.  It  was  raised  from  seeds 
of  the  P.  M.  joapaveracea,  which  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris  supposes 
had  been  accidentally  fertilised  by  some  of  the  herbaceous  species. 
All  the  varieties  raised  at  Arley  were  from  P.  M.  joapaveracea,  and 
not  from  P.  M.  Banksw,  as  the  gardener  had  inadvertently  stated. 
(D.  Don,  in  Sw.  Fl.-Gar.,  2d  ser.,  t.  238.; 
G.  M.t  vol.  x.  p.  284.) 

*  P.  M.  3  Banksii  Andrews.  Banks1  s  Moutan 

Peony.  —  Flowers  double.  Petals  slightly 
tinged  with  blush,  becoming  nearly  white 
at  the  edges,  marked  at  the  base  with  pur- 
plish red.  In  the  centre  of  the  flower  are 
some  elongated  petals,  which  sometimes 
appear  to  rise  from  amongst  the  germens. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  65)  Cultivated  in  1794. 

Identification.     Anders.  Lin.  Trans. ;  Don's  Mill. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Rep.,  t.  448. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  379. ;  Bot. 
Mag.,  1. 1154.;  and  our  Jig.  29. 

*  P.  M.  4  Humei  Ker.    Sir  A.  Hume's  Moutan  Peony. —  Flowers  double. 

Petals  of  the  same  colour  as  those  of  P.  M.  Banksii,  with  a  bunch 
of  long  petals  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  flower.  (Don's  Mill.,  i. 
p.  63.)  Cultivated  in  Britain  as  early  as  1817. 

Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  379. 
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a  P.  M.  5  rosea  Dec.    The  ro,?y-petaled  Moutan  Peony.  —  Flowers  semi- 
double.    Petals  rose-coloured.     Segments  of  leaves  with  very  blunt 
fissures  at  the  apex.  ( Dun' a  Mill.,  i.  65.)     Petals  large,  of  a  very  deep 
pink.     Cultivated  in  1794. 
Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  65.;  Don's.  Mill.,  1.  65. 

This  variety  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  at  present  comparatively  high- 
priced.  In  G.  M., xi.  79., a  P.  M.  rosea  ('onrloin  is  mentioned,  which 
Dr.  Courtois  of  Belgium  has  stated  to  be  distinct  from  the  variety 
known  in  Britain  by  that  name  ;  and,  also,  that  the  latter  is  identical 
with  P.  M.  rubra  Courtois. 

*  P.  M.  6  rbsea  semiplcna.     The  semidouble  rosy-flowered  Moutan  Peony. 

—  This  is  described,  in  our  Hortus  Britann'wus,  as  introduced  from 
China  in  1794;  as  attaining  the  height  of  2ft.,  and  flowering  from 
April  to  June ;  and  as  having  red  flowers. 

<tt  P.  M.  7  rosea  plena  Hort.  Trans.  The  double-rosy-ftovfered  Moutan 
Peony. —  Flowers  very  double,  of  a  fine  deep  pink,  nearly  scentless. 
Petals  jagged.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p. 65.)  Introduced  from  China  in 
1804.  It  flowers  from  April  to  June.  (Hort.  Brit.} 

Identification.     Hort.  Trans.,  6.  p.  477. 

Synonymes.     P.  suffruticbsa  Andr.  Bot.  Rep. 

Engravings.    Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  373.;  Bonpl.  PI.  Rar.,  t  23. 

at  P.  M.  8  Rawes\\  Hort.  Trans.  Raives's  Moutan  Peony.  —  Flowers 
single,  pale,  slightly  tinged  with  pink.  The  foliage  much  resembles 
that  of  a  herbaceous  peony.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  65.)  First  cultivated 
in  1820. 

Identification.    Hort.  Trans.,  6.  479. ;  Don  Mill.,  1.  65. 

*  P.  M.  9  cdrnea  plena  Hort.  Trans.     The  flesh-coloured  double-flowered 

Moutan  Peony.  —  Flowers  very  double,  of  a  delicate  purplish  pink, 
with  a  rich  purple  rayed  spot  at  the  top  of  each.  It  is  very  like 
P.  M.  var.  Banksu,  but  has  not  the  central  elongated  petals  of  that 
variety.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  65.,  with  adaptation.) 

Identification.    Hort.  Trans.,  6.  p.  481. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  65. 

st  P.  M.  10  dlbida  plena  Hort.  Trans.  The  whitish  double-flowered 
Moutan  Peony.  —  Flowers  double,  very  pale,  suffused  with  purple. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  65.) 

Identification.    Hort  Trans.,  vol.  6.  p.  482. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  65. 

*  P.  M.  1 1  Anneslei  Hort.  Trans.    Annesley's  (the  family  name  of  the 

Earl  of  Mount  Norris)  Moutan  Peony. — Flowers  small,  almost  single, 
of  a  rich  purplish  pink.  Petals  usually  9,  obcordate,  slightly  jagged 
at  the  margins,  of  a  darker  colour  at  their  bases.  (Don's  Mill.,\.  65.) 

Identification.    Hort  Trans.,  6.  p.  482. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  65. 
Engravings.    Hort.  Trans.,  6.  t.  7. 

&  P.M.  12  Idcera  Lindl.  The  ct^-petaled  Moutan  Peony. — This  very 
beautiful  variety  is  strikingly  different  from  the  others  in  the  bright 
rosy  red  of  the  petals,  the  innermost  of  which  are  very  much  cut  and 
gashed,  curled  up,  and  distinctly  bordered  with  a  narrow  edge  of  light 
carmine,  which  sets  them  off  to  great  advantage,  and  gives  the  whole 
flower  a  peculiarly  rich  and  finished  appearance.  Raised  in  1831, 
from  seed,  by  Mr.  William  Hyland,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, at  Hinchingbrook,  near 'Huntingdon.  (Bot.  Reg.,  July,  1835; 
Gard.Mag.,  vol.xi.  p.  418.) 
Engraving.  Bot  Reg.,  1771. 

Expected  Varieties.  Those  mentioned  under  P.  M.  2  variegata,  above,  as 
raised  by  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris. — A  yellow-flowered  variety  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Main  (G.M.,  ii.  p.  423.),  as  having  been  imported  by  Gilbert 
Slater  Esq.,  in  1794,  and  which  died.  —  The  Chinese  pretend  to  have  a 
black-flowered  variety,  and  a  double  blue  one,  which  is  only  possessed  by 
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the  emperor,  and  which  is  said  to  have  from  100  to 

1000  petals.  —  It  is  recommended  to  those  who  wish 

to  import  plants  from  Canton,  to  furnish  themselves 

with  good  Chinese  drawings  of  the  varieties  they  wish 

to    obtain ;  and  to  send  these   to   an  agent   or   col- 
lector.     Mr.   Main  also  recommends  adding   to  the 

drawing  the  Chinese  character  for  the   variety,  if  it  30 

can  be  procured.      The  word  moutan   is  written  in 

Chinese  as  in  fig.  30. 

Description.  The  Paeon/a  Moutan,  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  will  attain  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  ten  years ;  and  no  plant  can  be  a  more  gorgeous 
ornament  of  the  garden  than  such  a  bush,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  leaves,  striking  from  their  branched  character  and  numerous  seg- 
ments, and  in  very  magnificent  flowers,  of  extraordinary  size :  both  leaves 
and  flowers  being  produced  "early  in  the  spring. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  P.  Moutan  appears  to  have  been  first  observed  by 
Europeans  in  the  gardens  at  Canton,  where,  however,  it  is  neither  indigenous 
nor  propagated ;  but  the  plants  are  brought  by  the  commercial  gardeners  of 
the  provinces  of  Nan-Kin  and  Ho-Nan,  where  it  is  a  native,  and  sold  by 
them  to  the  merchants  and  others  possessing  gardens  at  Canton.  From 
Chinese  drawings,  and  from  the  extravagant  praises  bestowed  upon  this  plant 
in  the  Memoires  sur  la  Chine,  published  by  the  missionaries,  an  ardent  desire 
was  excited,  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others,  to  import  plants  into  England ; 
and,  previously  to  1786,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  engaged  Mr.  Duncan,  a  medical 
gentleman  attached  to  the  East  India  Company's  service,  to  procure  a  plant 
for  the  royal  garden  at  Kew,  where  it  was  first  received,  through  Mr.  Duncan's 
exertions,  in  1787.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,\\.  p.  424.)  Various  plants  have  since  been 
imported  by  different  individuals,  mostly  of  the  common  sort  (P.M.  Banks//), 
but  including  also  some  of  the  varieties  which  have  been  enumerated  above. 
In  1803,  the  P.  Moutan  was  introduced  into  France,  and  various  other  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  having  been  sent  from  the  Hammersmith  Nursery 
to  the  garden  of  Malmaison. 

Soil  and  Situation.  On  its  first  importation  this  plant  was  grown  in  sandy 
peat ;  but  it  has  since  been  found  to  thrive  best  in  deep  rich  loamy  soil.  An 
open  situation  is  preferable,  both  on  account  of  maturing  the  wood  and  leaves, 
and  for  displaying  the  flowers  to  advantage;  but  the  plant  must  be  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east,  or  other  cold  spring  winds,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
cover  it,  when  it  is  in  flower,  with  a  movable  glass,  or  canvass,  case.  The  pro- 
tection given  to  this  plant  is  necessary,  not  so  much  to  prevent  it  from  being 
injured  during  winter  (for  it  will  bear  the  winters  of  Paris  without  any  pro- 
tection, if  the  wood  has  been  properly  ripened),  as  to  protect  the  tender  leaves 
and  flowers  when  they  first  appear,  in  April  and  May,  from  being  blackened  by 
the  frost.  Mr.  Curtis  finds,  at  Glazenwood  in  Essex,  that  by  giving  the  plants 
no  protection  whatever,  they  flower  somewhat  later  than  if  protected;  and 
this  slight  retardation,  in  his  part  of  the  country,  is  sufficient,  in  most  years,  to 
prevent  the  flowers  from  being  injured  by  frost.  In  severe  weather,  however, 
when  they  are  in  flower,  he  protects  them  with  poles  and  mats.  (Curt.  Sot. 
Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  26.,  1833,  new  edit.) 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  whole  plant  possesses  narcotic  and  poisonous 
qualities,  which  are  common  to  the  genus.  No  use,  however,  is  made  of  the 
ligneous  species,  but  as  an  ornamental  flowering  shrub,  as  which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  it  holds  the  very  first  rank. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  propagate  this  plant  by 
seeds,  in  order  to  procure  new  varieties ;  but  they  also  multiply  it  by  parting 
the  roots,  and  by  layers  and  cuttings ;  and  it  is  said  that  "  they  generally  ino- 
culate the  buds  of  different  varieties  upon  the  several  branches  of  the  same- 
colour.  When  the  time  of  flowering  approaches,  they  carefully  remove  all  the 
superfluous  buds,  in  order  to  strengthen  those  which  they  intend  to  expand  ; 
and  these  they  also  protect  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun." 
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Exotica,  p.  8G2.)  In  Britain  the  tree  peony  is  propagated  by  seeds,  by  divi- 
sion of  the  root,  by  grafting,  by  summer  budding,  by  layers,  by  cuttings,  ami 
by  single  winter  buds. 

Seeds.  These  are  occasionally  ripened  by  plants  bearing  single  or  semi- 
double  flowers.  Mr.  Curtis  finds  that  seeds  are  produced  by  P.  M.  papa- 
veracea  in  abundance.  In  England,  plants  were  first  raised  in  this  way  from 
P.  M.  papaveracea,  at  Arley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris.  They 
have  since  been  raised  at  several  other  places ;  and,  among  these,  at  Olazen- 
wood,  where  the  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  gathered  in  the  autumn,  and  while 
some  of  them  vegetate  in  the  following  spring,  many  of  them  remain  a  year 
or  more  before  they  come  up.  At  Hinchingbrook,  it  was  found  that  the  seeds 
did  not  germinate  till  eighteen  months  after  sowing.  (Sot.  Reg.,  1771. ;  Gard. 
Mag.,xi.  p.  418.) 

Division  of  the  Root.  This  operation  is  so  simple,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  it.  When  the  wounds  made  are  large,  it  may  be  advisable  to  sear 
them,  or  to  cover  them  with  grafting  wax.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  success  of 
each  divided  portion  of  the  main  root,  that  some  fibrous  roots  should  be 
attached  to  it  when  taken  off. 

Grafting.  This  operation  is  performed  on  the  roots  of  herbaceous  peonies, 
at  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of  March.  Select 
some  good  tubers  of  P.  officinalis,  or  of  any  other  hardy  herbaceous  kind,  and 
take  off  cuttings  of  P.  Moutan  ^apaveracea,  or  any  other  tree  peony  that  it  is 
desired  to  increase.  Then  slit  the  tuber  from  the  crown  downwards  about  two 
inches ;  form  the  scion  like  a  wedge ;  insert  it  into  the  slit  of  the  tuber,  and 
make  the  barks  fit  on  one  side  as  exactly  as  possible ;  then  bind  them  well 
together  with  strands  of  good  bast  matting ;  over  which  put  one  turn  of  brass 
wire,  to  prevent  the  parts  from  separating  after  the  strands  of  bast  have  de- 
cayed. Put  the  tubers  into  pots  deep  enough  to  allow  the  mould  to  cover  the 
top  of  each  tuber ;  set  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit ;  keep  them  close,  rather  dry, 
and  defended  from  the  sun  during  the  first  month,  and  from  frost  during  winter. 
When  they  have  perfected  one  season's  growth,  turn  them  out,  and  treat  them 
like  established  plants.  (Gard.  Mag.,  iii.  p.  293.)  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
ligneous  variety  of  peony  having  been  grafted  on  any  other  variety  of  ligneous 
peony. 

Budding.  This  mode,  it  is  stated  by  Kaempfer,  as  quoted  above,  is  prac- 
tised by  the  Chinese,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  grafting  is  said  to 
have  been  unknown  to  that  people  till  lately.  We  do  not  doubt  its  prac- 
ticability, though  we  have  never  seen  it  tried. 

By  Layers.  These  are  made  of  wood  of  the  preceding  year's  growth, 
either  in  autumn  or  spring ;  and  tongued  and  pegged  firmly  under  the  soil, 
between  2 in.  and  Sin.  They  will  throw  down  roots  the  first  year;  but  it  is 
generally  found  desirable,  to  let  them  remain  two  years  before  separating  tin  in 
from  the  stool.  When  they  are  taken  off,  they  should  be  potted,  and  kept  in 
pots  till  wanted  for  final  planting. 

By  Ringing,  by  Buds,  and  by  Cuttings.  The  following  directions  for  these 
modes  of  propagation  are  taken  from  Maund's  Botanic  Garden: — "In  February 
select  any  of  the  stems  of  the  Pseonia  Moutan,  or  all  may.  be  used  ;  and,  at 
the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  each  bud,  both  above  and  below 
it,  cut  out  entirely  round  the  stem  a  small  ring  of  the  bark,  rather  more  than 
the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  in  the  manner  of  common  ringing,  as  practised 
on  fruit  trees.  Thus  every  bud  will  occupy  one  inch  of  the  stem,  where  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  bark  is  obstructed,  both  above  and  below,  by  the 
rings  which  have  been  cut  out  of  it.  The  stems,  so  prepared,  are  then  to  be 
laid  horizontally  about  3  in.  beneath  the  soil,  leaving  only  the  leading  bud  at 
the  end  of  each  branch  above  the  surface.  In  six  months  every  bud  will  have 
made  a  vigorous  shoot,  and,  in  general,  will  have  two  radical  fibres  at  its  base. 
In  August,  remove  the  soil  from  above  the  layers ;  and,  having  raised  the  newly 
made  roots,  carefully  separate  each  young  shoot  from  the  main  layer,  by  pass- 
ing a  small  knife  from  one  ring  to  the  other,  cutting  out  about  one  third  part 
of  the  old  stem.  The  young  plants  should  then  be  immediately  potted,  to 
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remain  till  they  are  required  for  planting  out  in  their  final  situations.  After 
thus  gathering  the  first  crop  of  young  plants,  the  old  layers  should  be  again 
covered  with  good  soil,  and,  left  as  before ;  and,  in  the  following  summer,  a 
second  and  greater  crop  of  plants  will  be  produced  than  in  the  first  season ; 
and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  they  will  issue  from  various  parts  of  the  stem, 
where  no  trace  of  a  bud  was  previously  indicated.  Again,  if  a  stem  be  de- 
tached from  the  parent  plant,  and  treated  as  described  above,  and  then  laid  in 
soil  in  a  pine-pit  or  stove,  it  will  shoot  almost  as  freely  as  if  connected  with 
the  original  root." 

Cuttings.  "  In  another  experiment,  cuttings  of  about  an  inch  in  length  were 
made  of  the  Pseonia  Moutan,  in  the  manner  of  vine  cuttings,  having  one  bud 
on  each,  and  about  half  of  the  stem  behind  the  bud  slit  up,  and  the  pith  re- 
moved. These  were  put  Sin.  deep  in  pots  of  soil,  and  plunged  into  an  ex- 
hausted bark-bed,  having  a  temperature  of  about  60°.  In  the  space  of  two 
months,  these  cuttings  made  young  shoots  through  the  soil,  and  grew  freely." 
(JJot.  Gard.) 

Nursery  Culture.  Stools  are  planted  in  the  London  nurseries,  either  in  cold- 
pits,  or  in  the  open  ground,  to  be  slightly  protected  during  winter ;  and,  when 
these  have  been  two  or  three  years  established,  they  throw  up  abundance  of 
shoots  every  year,  which  are  laid  down,  either  with  or  without  the  ringing 
process  described  above, in  autumn,  or  early  in  spring,  and  taken  off  in  about  a 
year  or  two  years  afterwards.  As  the  tree  peony  does  not  transplant  well, 
from  the  length  of  its  descending  roots,  and  the  paucity  of  their  fibres,  plants 
should  always  be  kept  in  pots,  by  which  means,  instead  of  suffering  from  re- 
moval, they  will  be  improved  by  it. 

Final  Culture.  The  plant  has  always  the  best  effect  when  placed  singly 
on  a  lawn,  or  in  a  border,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  may  become  an  orbi- 
cular bush,  free  on  all  sides.  As  it  is  of  slow  growth,  it  requires  little  or  no 
winter  pruning,  except  for  the  removal  of  dead  or  injured  wood ;  but  in 
spring,  it  is  desirable  to  thin  out  the  embryo  blossoms,  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  distinguished,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  what  the  plant  can  bring  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection ;  and  so  as  not  to  injure  any  part  of  the  embryo 
foliage.  The  plant  has  been  tried  against  a  wall ;  but  in  such  a  situation  the 
heat  appears  too  great  for  it  in  summer.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  conservatory  or 
in  a  cold-pit.  South  of  London,  and  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  it  thrives  per- 
fectly well  in  the  open  air;  though  in  the  latter  country  it  requires  a  slight 
roof  to  be  thrown  over  it  while  it  is  in  flower. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  $c.  The  shoots  are  liable  to  be  killed  back  by  the 
winter's  frost,  especially  after  a  wet  summer,  when  they  have  not  ripened 
thoroughly.  In  spring,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  are  liable  to  be  blackened, 
when  the  plants  are  not  protected  by  a  slight  covering  stretched  over  them 
horizontally  during  frosty  nights.  A  piece  of  thin  muslin,  canvass  bunting,  or 
woollen  netting,  stretched  over  a  wooden  frame,  formed  like  an  hood,  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  the  trouble  of  covering  the  plant  would 
not  be  great.  The  bitter  quality  of  the  leaves  prevents  them  from  being 
attacked  by  many  insects ;  though  the  blossom  buds  are  sometimes  punctured 
by  them. 

Statistics.  One  of  the  largest  tree  peonies  within  ten  miles  of  London  stood, 
till  lately,  in  the  grounds  at  Spring  Grove,  where  it  was  planted  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  It  was  6ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  formed  a  bush  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  diameter 
in  1825.  South  of  London,  there  are  equally  large  plants  at  Rook's  Nest, 
near  Godstone,  Surrey,  which  were  planted  in  1818.  North  of  London,  the 
largest  plant  in  the  country  (P.M.jpapaveracea)  is  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Abraham 
Hume,  at  Wormleybury,  in  Hertfordshire.  It  is  7  ft.  high,  and  forms  a  bush 
14  ft.  in  diameter,  after  having  been  planted  thirty  years.  It  stands  the  winter, 
in  general,  very  well ;  but,  if  the  flower-buds  swell  too  early  in  February,  it 
becomes  advisable  to  cover  the  plant  slightly  with  a  mat.  In  the  year  1835, 
this  plant  perfected  320  flowers;  but  it  has  been  known  to  bear  three  times 
that  number.  In  most  parts  of  Scotland,  the  tree  peony  will  grow  w  ith  pro- 
tection, and  near  the  sea  coast  nearly  as  well  as  in  England.  The  largest 
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plants  are  at  Hopeton  House,  and  in  Dalkeith  Park.  In  Ireland,  the  plant 
attains  a  large  size  with  little  or  no  protection,  as  will  appear  by  the  notice  of 
one  12  ft.  high  at  Lord  Ferrard's,  already  given  in  p.  109. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Soon  after  the  tree  peonies  were  imported  from 
China,  they  began  to  be  propagated  in  the  nurseries,  and  the  price  was,  at  first, 
ten  guineas  a  plant.  In  1820  the  price  had  fallen  to  six  guineas,  and  in  1825 
to  two  guineas.  Price  in  1836,  in  London,  from  3,9.  6rf.  to  10.$.;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  where  it  is  a  conservatory  plant,  from  10  francs  to  30  francs;  and 
in  New  York,  ?. 

GENUS  II. 


XANTHORHPZA  L.     THE  YELLOW  ROOT.    Lin.  Syst.   Polyandria 
Mono-Tri-gynia. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  5  deciduous  sepals.  Petals  5.  Carpels  2 — 3-seeded,  but 
usually  solitary  from  abortion.  (Doris  Mill.,  i.  p.  65.)  There  is  only  one 
species  known. 

j*  X.  ^PIIFO'LIA  L'Herit.     The  Parsley-leaved  Yellow  Root. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  1581. ;  Lam.  111.,  854. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  65. ;  Don's  Mill ,  1.  p.  65. 

Synonymes.  XanthorhJza  apiifblia ;  Zanthorise  a  Feuilles  de  Persil,  Fr.;  Sellerie-blattrige  Gelbwurr, 
Ger. 

Derivation.  From  the  Greek  words  xanthos,  yellow,  and  rkiza,  a  root,  applied  from  the  deep  yellow 
colour  of  the  roots.  The  French  name  needs  no  explanation  ;  and  the  German  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  English  one. 

Engravings.  Lam.  Ill,  t.  854. ;  L'Her.  Stirp.  Nov.,  p.  79.  t.  38. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  1736. ;  E.  of  PI,  3993. ;  and 
ova  fig.  31. 

Description,    A  small  shrub  with  yellow  creeping  ty*       31 

roots,  throwing  up  numerous  suckers;  with  irregu- 
larly pinnate  leaves,  branched  racemes,  and  small 
purplish  flowers,  which  are  usually  unisexual  from 
abortion,  rising  from  the  scaly  buds.  (Z)ow's  Mill., 
adapted.)  The  flowers  appear  early  in  May,  and 
continue  a  month  or  upwards  before  they  drop  off. 
We  have  never  heard  of  its  ripening  seeds  in 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  this  may  have  often  occurred, 
and  been  overlooked,  from  the  inconspicuousness  of 
the  shrub,  and  the  smallness  of  its  fruit. 

Geography t  History,  $c.  Found  on  shady  banks  of  rivers  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia,  where  it  flowers  in  May.  It  was  first  described  by  L'Heritier,  and 
introduced  in  England,  about  1776,  by  John  Bush.  It  is  so  readily  propa- 
gated by  suckers,  of  which  it  throws  up  a  great  number,  that  it  is  in  most 
botanic  gardens,  though,  from  having  no  great  show  in  a  shrubbery,  it  is  seldom 
met  with  in  private  collections.  To  us  it  appears  a  plant  of  very  great  interest, 
from  the  uncommon  colour  of  its  elegant  panicles  of  flowers,  their  early  ap- 
pearance in  spring,  and  the  finely  divided  light  green  leaves,  which  succeed  them. 
The  plant  is  of  so  limited  a  habit  of  growth,  that  under  no  circumstances  do 
we  suppose  that  it  would  rise  higher  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  which  height  it  attains 
in  three  or  four  years ;  but  it  spreads  by  its  suckers,  which,  though  they  are  nu- 
merous, do  not  come  up  at  a  great  distance  from  the  stem.  As  the  shoots 
are  not  liable  to  be  killed  by  frost,  and  never  require  pruning,  it  forms  a  de- 
sirable bush  for  a  shady  moist  situation.  Its  roots  afford  abundance  of  deep 
yellow  juice;  but  they  have  hitherto  not  been  used  in  dyeing  ;  probably,  be- 
cause there  are  already  so  many  plants,  which  grow  more  rapidly,  that  afford 
a  yellow  colour.  Plants  are  so  seldom  asked  for  in  the  nurseries,  that  the 
name  of  this  shrub  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  catalogues.  Price,  in  London, 
I*.  6d. ;  at  Bollwyllcr,  ? ;  and  in  New  York,  2.3  cents. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF    THE    HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    WINTER/ CEJE. 

THIS  order,  which  was  formerlyjincluded  in  Wlagnoluicece,  has  been  separated 
from  ,it  by  Mr.  Brown.  It  is  named  Winterame,  because  the  Drimys  Wfnteri 
Forst.,  previously  Winters  aromatica  Murr.  (named  in  honour  of  Captain 
Winter,  who  sailed  with  Sir  Francis  Drake),  is  the  type  of  the  order.  The 
diagnostics  are,  calyx  of  2 — 6  deciduous  sepals,  and  2  to  many  petals ;  the 
sepals  and  petals,  when  more  than  two,  disposed  ternarily ;  carpels  whorled, 
very  rarely  solitary  from  abortion ;  leaves  full  of  pellucid  dots.  Jllfcium  is 
the  only  genus  of  this  order  which  contains  species  that  will  stand  out  in  the 
open  air. 

GENUS   I. 


ILLFCIUM  L.   THE  TLLICIUM,  or  ANISEED  THEE.    Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria 

Polygynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  fill. ;  Lam.  111. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  77.  j  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  78. 

Synonymes.    Badiane,  or  Anis  etoile",  Fr. ;  Sternanis,  Ger. 

Derivations.  The  generic  name,  Illicimn,  is  formed  from  the  Latin  word  illicio,  to  allure,  on  account 
of  the  agreeable  aromatic  smell  of  all  the  species.  It  is  called  the  Aniseed  Tree,  from  its  smell 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  aniseed.  Badiane  appears  to  be  an  aboriginal  French 
word ;  Anis  ctoile,  and  Sternanis,  signify  literally  the  starry  anise,  and  may  allude  to  the  starry  dis- 
position of  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  of  the  capsules. 

Gen.  Char.     Calyx  of  3-6  petal-like  sepals.     Carpels  stellately  disposed,  cap- 
sular,  opening  on  the  upper  side,  1 -seeded.  {Don's  Mill.ti.  p.  79.) 
Description.     The  species  are  evergreen  shrubs,  with  smooth,  shining,  ob- 
long, stalked,  leathery  leaves ;  generally  attaining  the  height,  in  their  native 
countries,  of  from  5  ft.  to  12ft.;  and,  in  this  country,  of  from  3  ft.  to  8  ft.  in 
the  open  air,  and  more  in  a  conservatory.     They  are  nearly  hardy. 

Geography,  History,  fyc.  These  shrubs  are  found  in  the  southern  states 
of  North  America,  and  in  China  and  Japan.  One  species  has  been  known  in 
Britain  since  1766;  but  the  others  are  of  more  recent  introduction.  They  are 
all  spicy  and  aromatic ;  and,  are  employed,  in  their  native  countries,  in  the  same 
manner  as  anise  and  coriander  seeds  are  in  .Europe.  Northward  of  London, 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  they  are  placed  in  the  green-house  during  winter, 
or  planted  in  the  conservatory.  Wherever  they  are  planted,  in  common  with 
most  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  having  broad  shining  leaves,  they  prefer  the 
shade  to  the  sun ;  and,  consequently,  if  they  are  planted  against  a  wall,  it  ought 
to  be  one  facing  the  south-east,  or  the  south  west,  and  never  against  one  full 
south.  They  are  all  slow  growers,  and,  to  produce  any  effect,  should  never  be 
planted  near  trees  or  shrubs  which  grow  rapidly.  They  may  all  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground,  in  warm  sheltered  situations ;  but  they  require  protection 
during  winter.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
wood  planted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  glass,  or  by  layers ;  and  they  all 
grow  in  a  light  loamy  soil,  or  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sandy  peat.  One  or 
more  of  the  species  is  in  most  botanic  gardens;  and  small  plants  may  be  pro- 
cured, in  some  of  the  principal  London  nurseries,  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  5*.  each. 
The  species  are  I.  floridanum,  I.  anisatum,  and  I.  parviflorum. 

*  1.  ILLI'CIUM  FLORIDAVNUM  Ellis.     The  Florida  Illicium. 

Identification.    Lin.  Mant,  395. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1294. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  77. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  79. 

Synonymes.  The  Florida  Aniseed  Tree,  red-flowered  Anise-seed  tree  Mor.  Hist.;  Badiane  de  la  Flo- 
ride,  Fr.  :  unachter  (spurious)  Sternanis,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  t.  493.  f.  1. ;  Curt.  Bot  Mag.,  439. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  209.  j  E.  of  PL,  7901.; 
and  our  fig.  32. 
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Spec.  Char.     Petals  27—30,  dark  purple,  outer  ones  oblong,  inner  ones  lan- 
ceolate. (Don's  Mil/.,  i.  p.  79.)     West  Florida,    Evergreen.     Flowers  of  a 
dark  reddish  purple.     April  to  June.    1706.      Height  6  ft. 
Description.    A  compact,  many-stemmed,  bushy,  ever- 
green, slow-growing  shrub,  attaining,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  or  upwards, 
and   flowering  every    year.      The    leaves    are  oblong- 
lanceolate,   quite   entire,   pointed  at  both  extremities, 
smooth,  shining,  and,  in  common  with  the  whole  plant, 
have  a  rich  reddish  hue.    The  flowers  are  numerous,  solitary,  and  terminal ; 
and  bear  some  general  resemblance  to  those  of  Calycanthus  floridus. 

Geography,  History,  fyc.  Found  in  West  Florida,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  and  in  marshy  places  near  the  town  of  Pensacola,  by 
Bartram,  in  1766.  At  first  this  plant  was  kept  in  stoves  and  green-houses; 
but  some  specimens  were  planted  out  in  the  open  air,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  in 
his  nursery  at  Mile  End,  where  they  remained  above  forty  years,  some- 
times without  any  protection  at  all,  and  at  others  with  only  a  mat  thrown 
over  them,  or  a  slight  covering  of  peas  haulm.  They  grew  in  a  deep,  dry, 
sandy  soil,  in  a  warm  situation,  sheltered  from  the  north-east  and  east,  and 
open  to  the  south.  They  were  sold,  with  some  other  fine  specimens,  in  1834 
and  1835.  The  properties  of  this  species  are  of  a  very  decided  kind. 
The  leaves  and  the  entire  plant  are  strongly  impregnated  with  a  spicy  aro- 
matic taste  and  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  the  seeds  of  the  anise  or 
coriander.  The  leaves,  when  bruised,  smell  strongly  of  anise,  and  may  be 
distilled  like  the  seeds  of  that  plant.  Though  not  used  in  medicine,  there  is 
little  doubt,  Professor  Burnet  observes,  that  the  bark  would  answer  the  same 
purposes  as  that  of  canella,  or  sassafras.  (Outlines,  fyc.,  ii.  p.  836.)  The  soil 
in  which  this  plant  is  generally  grown  is  a  light  sandy  loam  ;  but  Dumont 
observes  that,  after  trying  it  in  loam,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass,  he 
found  the  leaves  assume  a  yellow  hue.  He  then  tried  pure  heath  soil,  and 
soon  perceived  that  the  leaves  had  resumed  their  deep  green  colour,  and  the 
entire  plant  had  begun  to  grow  vigorously.  The  manner  in  which  the  plant 
is  propagated  in  the  London  nurseries  is,  generally,  by  forming  stools  of  it  in 
a  cold-pit,  and  laying  down  the  shoots,  which  require  two  years  to  root  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  of  their  being  separated  from  the  parent  plant;  but  it  is 
sometimes  propagated  by  cuttings  both  of  the  young  and  of  the  old  wood.  As 
soon  as  the  layers  are  taken  off,  they  are  potted,  and  kept  in  a  green-house  or 
frame  till  wanted  for  final  transplanting.  The  situation  of  such  a  shrub  in  a 
garden  should  be  in  a  select  spot,  where  it  can  only  be  compared  with  slow- 
growing  plants  like  itself.  Being  an  evergreen,  and  finishing  its  growth  early 
in  summer,  it  would  take  little  harm  by  being  covered  with  mats  or  fronds  for 
several  months,  provided  these  were  supported  so  as  not  to  touch  it,  and  they 
were  occasionally  opened  on  fine  days,  on  the  south  side,  to  admit  the  sun  and 
air,  in  order  to  dry  up  the  damps  generated  within  ;  a  covering  of  spruce  fir 
branches  would  also  form  a  very  suitable  protection.  For  a  small  conservatory 
where  there  is  no  means  of  heating,  but  from  which  the  extreme  cold  is 
excluded,  by  covering  the  glasses  with  mats  in  severe  weather,  this,  and  other 
species  of  lilicium,  would  prove  very  suitable  shrubs.  Plants  may  be  obtained, 
in  the  principal  London  nurseries,  at  from  2s.  Qd.  to  5s.  each ;  in  the  Bollwyller 
Nursery,  at  4-  francs ;  and  in  New  York,  at  1  dollar.  They  are  always  sold  in 
pots,  being  so  grown  in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  by  a  frame  during 
winter. 

«  2.  ILLI'CIUM  ^NISAXTUM  L.     The  Anise  lilicium. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,6M. ;  Gaert.  Fruct,  1.  p.  338.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  77.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  79. 
Synonymes.    The  Chinese  Aniseed  tree;  Badiane  de  la  Chine,  and  Anis  etoile,  Fr.;  'achter  (true) 

Sternanis,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Kasmp£  Amcen.,  t.  881. ;  Gaert.  Fruct,  1.  p.  338.  t.  69. ;  Lam.  III.,  t.  493.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Char.     Petals  27 — 30,  yellowish,  outer  ones  oblong,  inner  ones  linear 
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awl-shaped.     (Don's  Mi//.,  i.  p.  70).     China.     Flowers  yellow.     April  till 

June.     1790.    Height  10  it. 

Description.  A  large  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  a  thick  branchy  stem,  attaining 
tlu>  height  of  ^0  ft.  or  upwards  in  its  native  country,  but  seldom  appearing  of 
half  that  height,  even  in  conservatories,  in  England.  The  leaves  are  lanje, 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  common  laurel  but  smaller,  lanceolate,  thinly  dis- 
tributed on  the  lower  parts  of  the  shoots,  but  closer  together  near  their  points. 
The  wood  is  hard,  and  finely  scented,  but  fragile;  ami  the  bark  is  smooth, 
and  russet-coloured.  The  fruit  is  composed  of  from  9  to  12  capsules  (carpels) 
united  at  their  base,  and  spread  out  at  their  extremities  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
Even  carpel  contains  one  oval  seed,  lance-shaped,  and  of  a  russet  colour, 
which  encloses  a  whitish  kernel,  somewhat  oily,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  anise  seed,  but  is  more  pungent.  The  shoots 
grow  at  about  the  same  rate  as  those  of  the  preceding  species,  and  the  plant 
attains  its  ultimate  size  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

(reo^raj)hy  and  History.  It  is  found  wild  in  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  sacred  tree,  and  also  for  its  carminative  and  stomachic 
qualities.  It  was  first  described  by  Clusius,  and  afterwards  seen  in  Japan  by 
Kiempfer,  who  has  given  us  a  great  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  it. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1790,  and  soon  after  into  the  garden  of 
Courset,  near  Boulogne-sur-Mer ;  and  it  is  now  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
green-houses  of  the  principal  botanic  gardens  of  the  middle  and  north  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  open  ground  of  those  in  Italy. 

Pro))ertics  and  Uses.  The  whole  plant  is  stomachic  and  carminative,  and 
it  is  used  in  the  East  both  medicinally  and  in  cooking.  The  Chinese  chew 
it  after  dinner  to  promote  digestion,  and  as  a  sweetener  of  the  breath  :  the 
same  practice  prevails  in  Japan.  In  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies  the  leaves 
are  mixed  with  tea  and  sherbet,  and  the  capsules  are  imported  from  China 
into  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Chinese  anise,  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring 
dishes,  and  making  the  liquor  called  anist-tlc  dc  liordeaux.  The  Chinese 
make  an  infusion  of  the  seeds  with  the  roots  of  ninsin  (Muni  Nimi  L.),  and 
drink  it,  when  they  are  fatigued,  to  recruit  their  strength  and  refresh  their  spirits. 
Thev  also  mix  it  both  with  cotfee  and  tea,  to  improve  the  flavour.  The  cap- 
sules and  seeds  are  infused  in  water,  and  fermented,  so  as  to  produce  a  vinous 
liquor,  very  much  esteemed,  and  which  the  Dutch  import  under  the  name 
of  anise  arrack.  Ka;mpfer  states  that  a  branch  of  this  plant,  though  not 
poisonous  in  itself,  if  put  into  a  decoction  of  the  poisonous  fish  called  by  the 
Dutch  ophlascr  (a  species  of  Tetrodon),  increases  the  violence  of  the  poison 
and  makes  it  occasion  death  almost  instantaneously.  (Kmnpf.  Anum.,  fasc.  v. 
p.  KS.'J.)  The  wood,  which  is  called  anise  wood,  is  employed  in  cabinet-work  : 
it  is  very  hard  and  durable,  but  is  rather  brittle  while  being  worked.  In  China, 
the  watchmen  powder  the  bark,  and  with  it  fill  long  narrow  wooden  tubes, 
which  are  graduated  on  the  outside  at  regular  distances.  The  powder 
is  then  lighted  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  tube,  and,  as  it  burns  regularly 
and  slowly,  it  is  always  the  same  time  in  burning  a  given  distance;  ami  the 
watchman,  when  he  sees  by  the  graduated  scale  that  the  flame  has  reached  a 
certain  point,  rings  a  bell,  thus  forming  of  it  a  kind  of  pyrotechnic  clock. 
The  .Japanese  and  Chinese  consider  the  tree  as  sacred:  they  burn  the  bark  as 
incense  on  their  altars,  and  with  the  branches  decorate  the  tombs  of  their 
friends.  (Thouin,  Diet.  Agrir.;  Hoy.,  fours  d'Agric.) 

Soil  and  Situation  as  in  the  preceding  species,  of  which  this,  as  Thnnberg 
conjectures,  is,  in  all  probability,  only  a  variety.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  more 
tender,  and,  therefore,  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  situation  that  can  be 
found,  but  where  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  not  be  too  much  exposed  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun  during  the  hottest  months. 

Tin-  Propagation  and  Culture  arc;  the  same  as  of  the  preceding  species. 
Plants  are  to  be  met  with,  in  the  principal  London  nurseries,  at  from  i?.v.  6d.  to 
>..  each  ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  where  the  price  is  M  francs  ;  in  New  York,?. 
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•  3.  ILLI'CIUM  I»AUVIFLOVRUM  Al'whjc.     The  small-flowered  Iliicium. 

Idcntijlcatiitn.     Mich.  F!.  Bor.  Amcr.,  1.  p.  326. ;  Ph.  Fl.  Amcr.  Sept.  2.,  p.  380. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  77.  ; 

and  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  79. 
Synoni/nn's.      lllidum  rttiis&tum  Bariram;  the  small-flowered  Aniseed  Tree;    Badiane  &  pctitcs 

Fleurs,  Fr. ;  kleinbluthiger  Sternanis,  (icr. 
Engravings.     Vent.  Cels,  t.  22. ;  Lois.  Herb.  A  mat.,  t,  330. 

Spec.  Char.  Petals  9 — 12,  yellowish,  ovate-roundish.  Sepals  3,  ovate,  some- 
what ciliated.  (Don's  Mill.,\.  p.  79.)  West  Florida.  Flowers  yellowish 
white.  From  May  to  June.  1790.  Height  8  ft. 

Description.  This  species  is  more  upright  and  free-growing  than  either  of 
the  other  kinds.  The  twigs  and  stems,  which  are  numerous,  are  quite  green 
when  young ;  but  as  they  become  old  they  assume  a  greyish  hue.  The  leaves 
are  of  the  same  consistency  as  those  of  I.  floridanum,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
size,  but  longer,  and  paler  on  the  under  side,  with  very  short  petioles.  The 
flowers  are  smaller,  and  not  so  open  as  those  of  the  other  species ;  and  their 
colour  is  of  a  yellowish  white.  I.  parviflorum  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  or 
father  bush,  highly  aromatic  in  every  part  when  in  a  growing  state ;  but  the 
scent  soon  evaporates  from  every  part  of  the  plant  after  it  is  gathered,  except 
from  the  fruit,  the  scent  of  which  becomes  even  more  fragrant,  and  more  pene- 
trating, when  it  is  dry.  In  England,  this  plant  seldom  produces  annual  snoots 
of  more  than  5  in.  or  Gin.  in  length;  and  it  will  probably  attain  the  height  of 
5  ft.  in  ten  years,  and  its  full  size  in  about  twice  that  period.  In  Florida  it 
forms  a  compact  evergreen  bush  from  8  ft.  to  10ft.  high. 

Geography,  History,  fyc.  This  shrub  was  first  discovered  by  Bartram,  and 
afterwards  by  Michaux,  in  Florida,  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  Georgia ;  and  it 
was  sent  by  the  latter  to  France,  where  it  was  cultivated  in  Cels's  Nursery  and 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  1789.  It  was  kept  the  first  winter  in  the  con- 
servatory, and  flowered  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer.  (Nouv.  Duh.) 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1790.  The  bark  has  exactly  the  flavour 
of  the  sassafras  root,  and  the  dried  fruit  is  used  for  scenting  linen.  The 
propagation,  culture,  and  price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  preceding  species ;  at  Bollwyller,  ? ;  and  in  New  York,  1  dollar. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  BELONGING-  TO  THE  ORDER 
MAGNOLIA" 


THE  term  Magnolia«re  is  applied  to  this  order,  because  the  genus  MagnohVj 
is  considered  as  its  type.  The  diagnostic  of  the  order,  as  given  by  De 
Candolle,  was  made  to  comprehend  some  tribes  which  have  since  been  se- 
parated from  it;  but,  as  the  hardy  species  still  belonging  to  Magnoh'aceee  are  all 
included  under  the  genera  Magnolia  and  Liriodendron,  a  sufficient  character 
for  them  will  be:  a  calyx  of  3  deciduous  sepals;  a  corolla  of  3  —  12  petals, 
disposed  in  threes  ;  anthers  adnate,  elongated  ;  carpels  numerous,  disposed 
along  a  spiked  axis  ;  leaves  destitute  of  pellucid  dots,  stipulate  when  young, 
the  stipules  convolute,  and  enclosing  the  unexpanded  leaves.  Evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  (Don's  Mill.,  adapted.)  The  differential  cha- 
racters of  the  genera  Magnolia  and  Liriodendron  are  as  follows  :  — 

MAGNO^LL*  L.    Carpel  dehiscent  ;  that  is,  opening  to  admit  the  escape  of  the 

seed. 
LIRIODE'NDRON  L.      Carpel  indehiscent;  that  is,  not  opening  to  admit  the 

escape  of  the  seed. 
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GENUS  I. 


MAGNO'L/4  L.    THE  MAGNOLIA.     Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  690. ;  Gzert.  FrucL,  1.  p.  343.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  79. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  82. 

Synanymes.     Magnolie,  Fr.  and/to*. ;  Bieberbaum  Hart., ;  and  Magnolie  Willd.,  Ger. 

Derivations.  The  name  Magnolia  was  given  to  this  genus  by  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  Pierre  Magnol, 
professor  of  medicine,  and  prefect  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Montpelier.  He  was  author  of  Bota- 
nicum  Monspeliense,  published  in  1676,  and  of  other  works.  He  died  in  1715.  The  German  name 
Bieberbaum,  beaver- wood,  is  applied  generically  by  Hartweg  in  the  Hortus  Carlsruhensis ;  but,  in 
America,  beaver-wood  appears  to  be  applied  only  to  M.  glauca. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  3  deciduous  sepals,  that  resemble  petals.  Corolla  of 
from  6 — 9  petals.  Stamens  numerous.  Pistils  numerous.  Carpels  disposed 
compactly  in  spikes,  opening  by  the  external  angle,  I — 2-seeded,  permanent. 
Seeds  baccate,  somewhat  cordate,  pendulous,  hanging  out  beyond  the  car- 
pels by  a  very  long  umbilical  thread.  —  Trees  and  shrubs  with  large  entire 
leaves  ;  and  solitary,  terminal,  large,  odoriferous  flowers.  Trees  chiefly  deci- 
duous, but  partly  evergreen.  (Don's  Mill.,  adapted.) 

Description.  One  of  the  species  is  a  lofty  evergreen  tree ;  but  the  others 
are  deciduous,  and  partly  trees  and  partly  shrubs.  The  flowers  of  most  of  the 
species  are  white ;  but  in  some  they  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  in  others  they 
are  tinged  with  purple.  The  seeds  are  mostly  of  a  scarlet  colour.  The 
roots  are  branched,  and  yet  but  sparingly  supplied  with  fibres. 

Geography.  The  native  country  of  most  of  the  hardy  magnolias  is  North 
America;  but  there  are  some  hardy  species  found  in  China  and  Japan,  and, 
perhaps,  also,  in  the  Himalaya.  No  species  of  Magnolidceee  has  hitherto  been 
found  in  Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  or  Australia ;  and  the  geographical 
range  of  this  order  in  America  and  Asia  is  comparatively  limited.  The  first 
magnolias  were  imported  into  Europe  about  the  year  1730,  and  into  France 
and  England  nearly  about  the  same  time.  From  that  period  to  the  present 
new  species  have  been  introduced  at  intervals,  and  some  may  be  expected 
from  the  mountainous  regions  of  India.  Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  botanic  gardens,  and  in  the  principal  European  nurseries.  All  the  magnolias 
are  highly  ornamental ;  and  though  this  is  their  principal  use  in  Europe,  yet  in 
America  they  are  valued  for  their  medical  properties.  The  bark  of  all  the 
species  is  bitter;  and  it  is  used  in  America  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Jesuits' 
bark  is  in  Europe.  The  magnolias  maybe  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  Britain, 
and  of  the  middle  and  southern  states  of  Europe ;  but,  north  of  London  and 
Paris,  some  of  the  species  require  protection  during  winter,  or  to  be  kept  in 
the  green-house.  A  deep  sandy  soil,  and  a  situation  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east,  will  suit  most  of  the  species ;  though  some,  as  M.  glauca,  for 
example,  thrive  best  in  a  moist  peaty  soil.  Few  of  the  species  ripen  seeds  in 
England,  but  most  of  them  do  so  in  France.  From  these  seeds,  or  from  such 
as  are  imported,  all  the  American  species  are  most  frequently  raised ;  but  the 
species  from  Asia  are  increased  by  layers,  as  are  the  American  species  very  fre- 
quently. In  France,  all  the  deciduous  magnolias  endure  the  open  air,  even  in 
the  northern  provinces,  without  protection  during  winter,  because,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  warm  summers,  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  all  the  species,  even  those  of  Asia,  ripen  seeds ; 
though  the  evergreen  magnolia  requires  protection  there  during  winter.  In 
Holland  and  Belgium,  the  deciduous  magnolias  thrive  nearly  as  well  as  in 
France,  and  some  of  them  ripen  their  seeds.  In  Italy,  the  magnolias  suffer 
from  the  heat,  except  when  planted  in  moist  situations,  and  among  other 
trees.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  in  Russia,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Sweden, 
most  of  the  magnolias  are  green-house  plants. 

The  hardy  species  of  this  genus  are  included  in  two  sections,  Magnol*- 
Astrum  and  Gwillim/a. 
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§  i.  Magnoliastrum. 


Derivation.     Magnolia  ;  and  astrttm,  from  ad  instar,  an  affixed  particle,  signifying  likeness. 

Sect.  Char.      American  species,  with  one   spathe-like  bractea  enclosing  the 
flower-bud ;    ovaries    approximate ;    anthers   bursting   outwards.      (Don's 
Mill.,  \.  p.  83.) 
t  1.  MAGNO'L/^  GRANDIFLO'RA  L.     The  large-flowered  Magnolia. 

Identification     Lin.  Sp.,  755. ;  Lara.  111.,  490. ;  Mich.  Arb.,  3.  p.  71. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.  Nouv.  2.  p.  219.; 

Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  82. 
Synonymcs.     Laurel-leaved  Magnolia,  the  large-flowered  evergreen   Magnolia,    the   Laurel    Bay, 

big  Laurel,   the  large  Magnolia;  Laurier  tulipier,  Fr.'jn  Louisiana  ;   Magnolie  &  grandes  Fleurs, 

Fr. ;  grossblumiger  Magnolie,  or  Kieberbaum  (Beaver-wood  Tree),  Ger. 
Engravings.      Mill.  Ic.,  2.  t.  172.  ;  Mich.  Arb.,  3.  p.  71.  t.  1.  ;  Du  Ham.    Arb.,  2.  p.  219.  t.  65. ;  E.  of 

PL,  7904.  ;  and  our  PI.  I.  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.  Evergreen.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  coriaceous,  upper  surface  shin- 
ing, under  surface  rusty.  Flowers  erect,  9 — 12  petals,  expanding.  (-Don's 
Mill.,  i.  82.)  North  America.  Flowers  white.  June  to  Sept.  1737. 

rttrieties.  The  aboriginal  varieties,  that  is,  those  which  have  been  found 
in  a  wild  state  in  North  America,  are  few,  or  perhaps  only  the  M.  g.  obo- 
vata ;  because  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  original  Exmouth  magnolia,  which 
has  been  so  extensively  propagated,  was  an  imported  plant,  or  one  raised 
from  seed  on  the  spot.  The  principal  varieties  cultivated  in  the  London 
and  Paris  nurseries  are  the  following :  — 

i  M.  g.  2  obovata  Ait.  The  obovate-leaved  large-lowered  Magnolia.  — 
Leaves  obovate-oblong.  Flowers  expanded.  (Hort.  Kew.,  vol.  iii. 

?.  329.)     This  seems  to  be  the  only  variety  found  in  a  wild  state, 
n  British  gardens  it  is  a  magnificent  plant,  the  broad  ends  of  its 
leaves  forming  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  distinguishing  it  readily 
from  the  original  species,  the  leaves  of  which  are  pointed ;  but  it 
does  not  flower  freely. 

I  M.  g.  3  rotundifolia  Swt.  The  round-leaved  large-lowered  Magnolia. 
(Sivt.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  14*.)  — Leaves  roundish.  Not  a  very  distinct  or 
handsome  variety,  and  not  a  free  flowerer. 

i  M.  g.  4  exoniensis  Hort.  The  Exmouth  larger/lowered  Magnolia.  — 
The  leaves  are  oblong-elliptical,  generally  rusty  underneath.  Flowers 
somewhat  contracted.  M.  g.  stricta  in  some  gardens.  Figured  in 
Lodd.  Sot.  Cab.,  1814,  and  in  our  Second  Volume.  This  is  the  most 
distinct  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  species,  and,  on  account  of  its 
flowering  early  and  freely,  the  one  best  deserving  of  general  culture. 
It  forms  a  tall,  fastigiate,  elegant  bush,  or  tree,  and  has  attained  the 
height  of  30  ft.,  as  a  standard,  at  various  places  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. 

J  M.  g.  5  ferruglnea  Sims.  The  rfM/y-under-surfaced-leaved  large-flowered  Magnolia ;  or  the 
rusty-leaved  evergreen  Magnolia.— This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  rather  broader 
leaves  and  larger  flowers,  and  in  forming  a  broader  and  more  compact  tree  or  bush. 

1  M.  g.  6  lanceolata  Ait.  Rot.  Mag.  t.  1952.  The  lanceolate-leaved  large-flowered  Magnolia. 
— This  differs  from  the  preceding  varieties,  in  not  having  the  leaves  rusty  underneath  ;  in 
not  being  quite  so  fastigiate  in  general  form  as  the  former,  nor  so  broad  and  bushy  as  the 
latter. 

J  M.  g.  1  clliptica  Ait.  The  elliptic-leaved  large-flowered  Magnolia. — Leaves  oblong-elliptical. 
Flowers  contracted  as  in  the  three  preceding  varieties,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the 
form  of  the  leaves. 

1  M.  g.  8  angnstijolia  Hort.    The  narrow-leaved  large-Jloivered  Magnolia. 

—  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  extremities,  wavy.     A  very 
distinct  variety,  introduced  from  Paris  about  1825,  which  has  not 
yet  flowered  in  England.     The  best  specimens  of  this  variety  are  in 
the   London  Horticultural  Society's  garden ;  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges  ;   and  in  Lee's  Nursery. 

i  M.  g.  8  pro? cox  Hort.     The  early-flowering  large-lowered  Magnolia. 

—  Leaves  oval-oblong.     Flowers  fully  expanded.     This  is  an  early 
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variety,  introduced  from  Paris  about  (?)  1830;  and  there  is  a  plant 
of  it  in  Lee's  Nursery,  and  another  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  named  M.  g.  praevcox  Andre.  The  flowers 
are  as  large  as  those  of  any  of  the  varieties,  and  they  are  produced 
from  the  end  of  May  till  the  approach  of  winter. 

Other  Varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  this  species  in  the 
nurseries,  many  slight  variations  have  been  noticed  by  cultivators,  and 
named  as  distinct.  In  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  are 
the  following  names  :  —  M.  g.  vera,  M.  g.  latifoliay  M.  g.  exoniensis  var., 
M.  g.  rubiginosdy  and  some  others. 

Selection  of  Varieties.  M.  g.  obovdta  deserves  the  preference  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  foliage ;  and  M.  g.  exoni&nsis,  because  it  flowers  early  and 
freely ;  and  because,  from  the  fastigiate  form  of  the  tree,  it  is  less  liable 
to  be  injured  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  it  seems  also  to  grow  faster  than 
any  of  the  other  varieties.  Where  the  tree  is  to  be  trained  against  a  wall, 
M.  g.  pr^cox  deserves  the  preference  on  account  of  the  largeness  of  its 
flowers,  and  because  they  appear  early,  and  continue  during  the  whole 
summer.  M.  g.  angustifolia  deserved  culture  on  account  of  its  foliage,  which 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  all  the  other  varieties.  The  species  sold  in 
the  nurseries  as  the  common  .broad-leaved  Magno/ia  grandiflora  is  fre- 
quently raised  from  American,  French,  or  Italian,  seeds ;  and,  hence,  the 
plants,  though  they  grow  freely,  do  not  flower  for  20  or  30  years  after  being 
planted  out.  For  this  reason,  when  it  is  desired  to  have  plants  of  the 
Magnolia  grandiflora  which  will  flower  early,  those  plants  which  have  been 
raised  by  layers  from  flowering  trees  ought  to  have  the  preference ;  or  the 
Exmouth  variety  should  be  made  choice  of,  because  it  is  always  raised  from 
layers. 

Description.  In  its  native  country,  the  M.  grandiflora  is  a  tree  varying  from 
60  ft.  to  100  ft.,  or  upwards,  in  height.  According  to  Bartram,  its  head  forms 
a  perfect  cone,  placed  on  a  straight  clean  trunk,  resembling  a  beautiful  column ; 
and,  from  its  dark  green  foliage,  "  silvered  over  with  milk-white  flowers,"  it  is 
seen  at  a  great  distance.  In  Europe,  except  in  some  situations  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  a  few  in  the  south  of  England,  the  M.  grandiflora  is  chiefly  to  be 
considered  as  a  wall  tree.  There  are  standards  of  it,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  of  20  or  30  years'  growth ;  but  these  are  not  common ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  snow  breaking  down  their  branches,  they  require  protection 
during  winter.  The  leaves  vary  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  in  length,  and  from  3  in. 
to  4-  in.  or  more  in  breadth ;  they  are  always  smooth  and  shining,  and  perfectly 
entire  on  the  edges.  They  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common 
laurel  (ferasus  Laurocerasus)  both  in  form  and  colour ;  and  to  those  of  the 
orange  tree  in  colour  and  glossiness,  but  not  in  size.  In  most  of  the  varieties, 
they  are  of  a  rusty  brown  underneath ;  and  one  takes  its  name  from  this  ap- 
pearance, though  it  varies  in  intensity  so  much  with  soil  and  situation,  as  to  seem 
rather  a  variation,  than  a  variety  which  may  be  continued  by  propagation. 
In  America,  the  flowers  appear  in  May ;  in  England,  seldom  before  June ; 
and  they  continue  in  some  varieties  till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  summits  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  and  are 
from  6  in.  to  8  in.,  or  even  10  in.,  across.  It  is  remarked  by  Collinson,  of 
the  flowers  of  this  species  of  Magnolza,  that,  unlike  those  of  all  the  other 
species  (unless  we  except  M.  glauca,  when  it  is  planted  in  moist  situations), 
they  are  produced  throughout  the  whole  season ;  whereas  those  of  all  the  other 
species  are  produced  comparatively  at  once,  and  last  only  a  short  time.  The 
odour  of  the  flowers  is  exceedingly  sweet,  and  overpowering  to  some  when 
near,  though  it  is  agreeable  at  a  distance.  The  seed  of  the  species  has  in  only 
one  or  two  cases  been  ripened  in  England;  but  it  ripens  occasionally  in 
Italy  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  (JBonpl.  Malmaison,  p.  54.) ;  and 
young  plants  are  frequently  raised  from  seed  brought  from  North  America. 

Geography.  Found  in  the  forests  of  America,  from  North  Carolina  to 
Louisiana.  Of  all  the  trees  of  North  America,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is 
observed  by  Michaux,  and  in  the  Syka  Americana  of  Brown,  the  big  laurel 
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is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  majesty  of  its  form,  the  magnificence  of  its 
foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  is  first  seen  in  the  lower  part  of 
North  Carolina,  near  the  river  Neuse,  in  the  latitude  of  35°  ;  proceeding  from 
this  point,  it  is  found  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states  and  of  the 
Floridas,  and  as  far  up  the  Mississippi  us  Natches,  300  miles  above  New  Or- 
leans, which  embraces  an  extent  of  2000  miles  of  territory.  The  French  of 
Louisiana  call  it  lauricr  tulipicr.  It  grows  only  in  cool  and  shady  places, 
where  the  soil,  composed  of  brown  mould,  is  loose,  deep,  and  fertile.  These 
tracts  lie  contiguous  to  the  great  swamps,  which  are  found  on  the  borders  of 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  pine  barrens,  or  form  themselves  a  part  of 
these  swamps ;  but  they  are  never  seen  in  the  long  and  narrow  marshes  called 
branch  swamps,  which  traverse  the  barrens  in  every  direction,  and  in  which 
the  miry  soil  is  shallow,  with  a  bed  of  white  quartzose  sand  beneath.  (Syl. 
Amcr.,  p.  211.) 

History.  The  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  M.  grandiflora  into  Britain 
is  uncertain.  In  the  Hortus  Kcu'cnsis  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Catesby, 
that  it  was  cultivated  before  1737  by  Sir  John  Colliton,  at  Exeter;  and,  as 
far  as  is  known,  the  tree  there,  which  is  the  parent  of  all  those  varieties  bear- 
ing the  name  of  M.  g.  exoniensis,  was  the  first  which  was  raised  or  planted  in 
England,  and,  in  all  probability,  in  Europe.  This  tree,  a  notice  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  70.,  was  cut  down,  through 
mistake,  about  the  year  1794.  It  had  previously  been  much  disfigured  from 
the  great  number  of  layers  that  had  been  taken  from  it ;  and,  though  the  trunk 
was  18  in.  in  diameter,  its  height  was  not  more  than  5  ft.  It  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  scaffolding  for  many  years,  on  which  tubs  were  placed  to  receive 
the  branches  laid  down  for  propagation.  The  tree  seems  to  have  been  rented 
by  different  gardeners,  who  at  first  sold  the  layers  at  five  guineas  each  ;  but 
the  price  gradually  fell  to  half  a  guinea.  From  the  source  of  supply  being  in 
this  part  of  England,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  largest  specimens 
are  in  Devonshire.  None  of  these,  however,  of  which  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  dimensions,  exceed  30  ft.  in  height.  Collinson  mentions  that  on  return- 
ing to  Goodwood,  after  nine  years'  absence,  he  found  two  plants  of  Magnolia 
grandiflora  in  flower  (see  p.  55.);  and  that  he  had  a  plant,  raised  by  himself 
from  seed,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1760,  when  twenty  years  old. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  M.  grandiflora  into  France  is  thus 
given  by  M.  Merlet  de  la  Boulaye,  professor  of  botany  at  Angers,  in  the  new 
edition  of  Du  Hamel :  — "  There  is  at  Maillardiere,  distant  about  5  miles 
from  the  town  of  Nantes,  a  fine  magnolia,  which  was  brought  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  in  1732,  and  planted  in  a  poor  soil.  It  grew  there  more  than 
thirty  years  without  any  care  having  been  taken  of  it ;  as  the  marine  officer 
who  brought  it  died  soon  after  he  had  planted  it,  and  his  heirs  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  a  tree  which  had  as  yet  produced  them  nothing,  and  ap- 
peared to  them  merely  a  variety  of  the  C'erasus  Laurocerasus.  M.  Bonami, 
a  physician  of  Nantes,  and  professor  of  botany  there,  who  published  a  Flora 
of  this  district,  recognised,  in  1758,  this  beautiful  tree  to  be  the  Magnolw 
grandiflora  of  Linnaeus ;  and,  at  the  meeting  of  the  states  of  Bretagne,  which 
was  held  at  Nantes  in  September,  1760,  he  presented  to  the  Princess  of 
Rohan-Chabet  a  fine  branch  of  this  magnolia  in  flower,  which  became  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  and  interest  to  all  there  assembled.  Louis  XV.  possessed 
several  small  plants  of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  in  his  garden  of  the  Petit 
Trianon,  but  they  did  not  thrive;  and,  having  heard  of  a  magnolia  35  or  40ft. 
high,  which  every  year  was  covered  with  fine  flowers  of  a  delicious  perfume, 
he  sent  two  of  his  gardeners  to  ascertain  if  it  was  possible  to  transport  this 
fine  tree  to  Versailles ;  and,  above  all,  should  they  do  so,  if  it  would  be  cer- 
tain to  grow.  They  saw  the  tree ;  and,  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  not 
survive  removal,  it  was  suffered  to  remain  in  its  place.  This  magnolia  was, 
at  that  time,  from  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  high ;  but,  during  the  troubles  of  the  civil 
war  of  La  Vende'e,  it  was  mutilated,  and  lost  most  of  its  branches.  After- 
wards, the  burning  of  the  house  near  which  it  was  planted  having  damaged  its 
fine  head,  it  was  treated  as  an  orange  tree  injured  by  the  frost  j  that  is  to  say, 
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the  branches  were  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk.     It  shot  out  vigorously  ;  but  the 

SHing  shoots,  not  having  had  time  to  ripen,  were  destroyed  by  the  frost, 
otwithstanding  this  check,  it  again  recovered,  and  afterwards  became  a  fine 
tree,  between  25  ft.  and  30  ft.  high,  with  a  large,  well  proportioned  head,  and 
a  trunk  4  ft.  in  circumference,  the  lower  branches  sweeping  the  ground ;  and 
the  whole  tree  producing  annually  from  350  to  400  large,  elegant,  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  The  seeds,  however,  never  arrive  at  perfect  maturity ;  although 
the  fruit  attains  its  full  size,  and  remains  upon  the  tree  till  the  following 
spring."  (Nouv.  Dnh.,  i.  p.  220.)  This  tree,  as  we  have  noticed  in  p.  138.,  still 
exists,  and  is  now  upwards  of  30ft.  high,  and  100  years  of  age. 

M.  grandiflora,  soon  after  its  introduction  into  France  and  England,  would 
doubtless  find  its  way  into  the  botanic  gardens  of  Germany.  In  Italy,  as 
already  noticed  in  p.  169.,  the  first  planted  trees  were  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Padua,  where,  in  90  years,  they  have  attained  the  height  of  60  ft.,  with  trunks 
4  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Pisa,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  it  produced  perfect  seeds,  from  which  plants  were 
raised  by  M.  Marmier,  on  his  estate  at  Hois,  near  Besancon.  The  tree  has 
been  introduced  into  the  botanic  gardens  of  Spain ;  also,  it  is  believed,  into 
those  of  South  America  and  India;  and,  as  stated  in  p.  176.,  into  the  gardens 
of  China. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  medical  properties  of  the  genus  have  been  already 
mentioned.  In  Europe,  it  can  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  orna- 
mental tree,  or  rather,  perhaps,  shrub ;  as,  generally  speaking,  it  can  only 
be  cultivated  with  success  when  trained  against  a  wall. 

Soil  and  Situation.  In  Europe,  a  deep  sandy  loam,  dry  at  bottom,  and  en- 
riched with  vegetable  mould  or  heath  soil,  seems  to  suit  all  the  varieties  of 
this  species.  The  situation  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  may  be  exposed  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  mid-day  sun ;  but,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in 
Italy,  the  tree  always  thrives  best  when  in  the  shade  of  other  trees ;  and  in 
these  countries,  also,  it  requires  a  moister  soil  than  in  England.  Where  the 
tree  is  to  be  treated  as  a  standard,  the  situation  should  be  sheltered  from  the 
points  from  which  the  highest  winds  are  expected,  but  it  should  be  open  to 
the  south  or  south-east,  to  admit  abundance  of  light  and  warmth.  In  general, 
where  the  fig  tree  will  grow  as  a  standard,  and  survive  the  winter  without  protec- 
tion, there  the  Magndlza  grandiflora  may  be  planted,  and  treated  as  a  standard  also. 
The  best  situations  are,  the  south-east  margin  of  a  shrubbery  or  wood,  a  sheltered 
place  on  a  lawn,  or  an  open  glade  in  a  plantation.  Perhaps  the  finest  situation  for 
displaying  the  flowers  of  this  tree,  as  a  standard,  would  be  a  sloping  bank  of 
sandy  soil  facing  the  south-east.  Here  it  might  be  mixed  with  a  few  of  the 
deciduous  magnolias,  and  particularly  with  M.  conspicua  and  Soulangeana, 
which,  as  they  flower  before  their  leaves  come  out,  would  be  set  off*  to  great 
advantage  by  the  evergreen  leaves  of  M.  grandiflora.  When  this  species  is 
to  be  trained  against  a  wall,  any  aspect  may  be  chosen,  except,  perhaps, 
the  north-east.  To  display  the  flowers  to  the  greatest  advantage,  to  a  spec- 
tator walking  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  wall,  the  ground  plan  of  the 
latter  should  be  curvilinear,  by  which  means  a  direct  or  front  view  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  would  be  brought  before  the  spectator.  In  general,  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  will  be  sufficient  for  a  short  wall ;  and  two  or  more  segments, 
forming  an  ogee,  or  a  serpentine  line,  for  a  longer  wall.  In  a  very  exposed 
situation,  a  magnolia  wall,  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  high,  might  form  three  parts  of  a 
round  tower,  open  at  top ;  the  lateral  opening  facing  the  south,  and  the  trees 
planted  inside  the  tower.  All  the  trees  might  easily  be  protected  by  throwing 
a  slight  roof  of  boards  over  the  tower  during  winter.  If  the  tower  were  not 
more  than  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  diameter,  the  walls,  if  built  of  brick  and  cement, 
need  not  be  thicker  than  9  in.,  even  if  made  30ft.  high.  Magnolias  might  be 
grown  in  the  inside  of  such  a  tower,  and  camellias  on  the  outside.  The 
wall  may  be  of  any  height,  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.,  or  even  50ft.  A  wall  covered 
with  evergreen  magnolias,  interspersed  with  a  few  plants  of  M.  conspicua, 
forms  a  beautiful  medium  of  connexion  between  a  conservatory  and  a  flower- 
garden  or  shrubbery ;  or  it  forms  an  admirable  northern  boundary  to  a  winter 
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walk,  or  a  winter  flower-garden.  The  finest  magnolia  wall  in  England  is  that 
at  White  Knights,  near  Reading;  it  is  145ft.  long,  and  24 ft.  high.  The 
upper  part  of  it  is  formed  of  trellis-work,  which  projects  with  a  curve,  the 
tangent  to  which  forms  an  angle  of,  perhaps,  4-5°  with  the  face  of  the  wall.  On 
this  trellis  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  terminate,  and,  by  their  projection, 
protect  all  those  beneath  them  from  perpendicular  rains  or  snows.  Such 
protection,  however,  is  altogether  unnecessary,  as  the  magnolias  against  walls, 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  various  nurseries  and  gardens  about 
London,  abundantly  testify.  Indeed,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  ultimately  injurious, 
not  only  by  keeping  off  perpendicular  rains,  but  by  excluding  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tree.  As  this  species  of 
magnolia  does  not  flower  till  June  or  July,  its  blossoms  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  injured  by  frost ;  and,  therefore,  it  requires  no  projecting  coping,  or 
covering  of  any  sort,  during  winter,  at  least  about  London.  Where  danger 
is  anticipated  from  severe  frost,  attention  should  be  directed  to  protecting  the 
roots,  and  especially  the  collar  and  the  stem,  for  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  the  ground. 

Propagation,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  generally  effected  by  forming  stools 
either  in  warm  situations  in  the  open  air,  to  be  protected  during  winter,  or 
in  cold-pits.  The  shoots  are  laid  down  in  autumn,  and  require  two  years  to 
become  sufficiently  rooted  for  separation ;  they  are  then  potted,  and  kept  in 
pits  or  under  glass  during  winter,  and  set  in  the  open  air,  in  a  shady  place, 
during  summer,  till  wanted  for  final  planting.  M.  grandifldra  is  also  occa- 
sionally raised  from  American  seeds ;  but,  as  plants  so  originated  are  much 
longer  in  coming  into  flower  than  plants  raised  from  layers  (as  we  have  before 
observed,  p.  262.),  they  are  not  in  demand. 

Choice  of  Plants.  In  no  case  whatever  would  we  recommend  purchasing 
any  species  of  magnolia  not  grown  in  a  pot ;  because  plants  so  grown  may 
be  sent  to  any  distance  without  injury  to  the  roots,  which  are  few  and  suc- 
culent, and  easily  damaged  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  light. 

Planting,  Culture,  and  Management.  In  planting,  the  ball  should  be  care- 
fully broken  by  the  hand,  and  the  roots  spread  out  in  every  direction,  and 
covered  with  heath  mould,  or  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  sandy  loam.  The 
soil  ought  to  be  made  firm  to  the  fibrous  roots,  not  by  treading,  but  by 
abundant  watering,  and,  if  the  plant  be  large,  by  fixing  with  water;  that  is, 
while  the  earth  is  being  carefully  put  about  the  roots  by  one  man,  another 
should  pour  water  over  it  from  a  pot  held  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  above  it,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  water  may  wash  the  soil  into  every  crevice  formed  by  the  roots, 
and  consolidate  it  there.  Shading  will  be  advisable  for  some  weeks,  or  even 
months,  after  planting :  to  a  standard,  this  may  be  given  by  placing  a  cone  of 
wicker-work  over  the  tree  by  day,  and  taking  it  off  at  night ;  or  by  sticking  a 
few  spruce  fir  or  other  twiggy  branches  in  the  soil  round  it,  or,  at  least,  on 
the  south  side.  Against  a  wall  or  trellis,  it  may  be  sheltered  by  an  old  net 
during  day,  which  is  to  be  taken  off  at  night,  or  by  any  other  convenient  means. 
If  the  magnolia  be  intended  to  form  a  handsome  tree  as  a  standard,  it  should 
not  only  have  a  sufficient  depth  of  suitable  soil,  and  a  dry  sheltered  situation 
open  to  the  south,  but  it  should  be  pruned  to  a  single  stem  for  at  least  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  to  direct  the  growth  to  the  head.  If  the  plant  does 
not  grow  freely  after  it  has  been  three  or  four  years  planted,  it  ought  to  be 
bentdown  to  the  ground,  and  kept  in  that  position  till  it  throws  up  one  strong 
shoot  from  the  collar.  The  old  stern  should  then  be  cut  away,  leaving  only 
the  new  shoot ;  and  this  shoot,  which  will  probably  extend  to  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
the  first  season,  will  soon  form  a  handsome  tree.  The  greater  part  of  the 
magnolias  which  are  planted  as  standards,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
observe,  are  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  never  be  expected  to 
become  any  thing  else  than  mere  bushes.  The  soil  is  not  properly  prepared ; 
or,  if  prepared,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  is  not  brought  together :  because,  to 
admit  of  this  species  growing  to  a  tree,  the  subsoil  ought  to  be  prepared  by 
art  as  well  as  the  soil.  The  plants,  too,  are  generally  turned  out  of  their 
pots  without  breaking  the  ball,  and  spreading  the  roots;  and  it  has  been  as- 
certained,  that  the  Magnolw  graiuliflora,  and  various  other  exotic  trees,  when 
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treated  in  this  manner,  will  remain  for  several  years  before  the  roots  strike 
into  the  adjoining  soil.  If  the  Exmouth  variety  of  this  species  be  made  choice 
of,  layers  will  produce  flowers  in  a  year  or  two  after  being  separated  from  the 
parent  plant,  if  kept  in  pots ;  but,  when  they  are  planted  out,  and  grow  freely, 
so  as  to  make  shoots  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  every  season,  they  will  probably  not  flower 
for  three  or  four  years.  Whether  the  tree  be  against  a  wall  or  trellis,  or  treated 
3s  a  standard,  all  the  pruning  it  will  require,  after  it  has  begun  to  grow  freely, 
will  be,  to  cut  out  the  stumps  from  which  the  flowers  or  the  strobiles 
have  dropped  ofl^  and  any  dead  or  decay- 
ing wood,  and  any  branches  which  cross 
and  rub  on  each  other.  For  a  few  years  after 
being  planted  as  a  standard,  it  may  be  advisa- 
ble to  form  a  small  cone  of  thatch,  litter, 
leaves,  or  spruce  fir  branches,  round  the  stem, 
as  practised  by  M.  Boursault  in  Paris,  and 
exhibited  in  fig.  33.  M.  Boursault  found 
that,  by  this  kind  of  protection,  he  could 
grow  the  magnolia,  and  various  other  exotics, 
as  standards,  to  a  size  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  seen  in  Paris  (See  Gard.  Mag.y  ii. 
p.  63.)  Magnolias  against  a  wall  require  very 
little  protection,  even  when  young ;  and  this 
can  easily  be  given  by  mulching  the  ground 
at  the  roots,  and  covering  their  branches  with 
a  mat,  or  with  the  fronds  of  the  spruce  fir. 

Statistics.  Magnolia  grandifldra  in  the  Environs  of  London.  At  Syon,  50  years  planted,  25  ft. 
high  ;  at  Chiswick,  30  years  planted,  15  ft.  high  ;  in  a  garden  at  Isleworth,  20  ft.  high  ;  at  Fulham 
palace,  M.  g.  cxoni£nsis  8  years  planted,  15  ft  high  :  these  are  all  standards.  There  are  numerous 
instances  of  this  species,  or  its  different  varieties,  planted  against  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  attaining  the  height  of  20  ft,  reaching  above  the  wall,  and  extending  15  ft.  or  20ft.  on  each 
side  of  the  main  stem.  Among  the  most  remarkable  may  be  cited,  the  magnolias  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Kew,  those  at  Purser's  Cross,  and  at  Harringay ;  at  which  last  place  there  is  one,  20  years 
planted,  which  is  20  ft.  high. 

Magnolia  grandijK>ra  South  of  London.  As  standards,  the  largest  are  at  Powderham  Castle,  and  at 
Coombe,  near  Plymouth ;  at  both  places  upwards  of  30  ft.  high  :  at  Saltram,  60  years  planted,  25  ft.  high  : 
at  Killerton,  18  years  planted,  the  Exmouth  variety  has  attained  the  height  of  23  ft.,  and  flowers  nine 
months  in  the  year.  At  Eastwell  Park,  in  Kent,  6  trees  of  M.  g.  obovata,  20  years  planted,  have  at- 
tained the  height  of  25ft.  Examples  of  Magnblw  grandiflbra  against  a  wall,  growing  vigorously,  and 
.flowering  freely,  might  be  given  by  hundreds.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  at  White  Knights,  sec 
p.  217.  andlp.  265.  The  wall  was  planted  in  1800,  with  twenty-two  plants,  which  cost  six  guineas  each. 
They  were  placed  in  a  prepared  border,  12  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  deep,  the  soil  being  a  mixture  of  sand,  vege- 
table mould,  and  loam  ;  and  the  subsoil  a  retentive  loam.  The  trunks  of  the  trees,  in  1835,  were  from 
S  in.  to  7  in.  in  diameter;  and  the  plants  produce  flowers  every  year,  from  the  beginning  of  June  till 
they  are  checked  by  frost  At  Sandown  Place,  in  Surrey,  there  is  a  Magnolia  grandiflora  trained 
against  a  house,  40  ft  high  ;  at  Farnham  Castle,  there  is  one  against  a  wall,  20  ft.  high  ;  at  Leigh 
Court,  in  Somersetshire,  there  is  one  against  a  wall,  20  ft.  high  ;  at  Cowdray,  in  Sussex,  one  24  ft. 
high  ;  and  at  Bowood,  in  Wiltshire,  one  25  ft.  high. 

Magnolia  grandifldra  North  of  I^ndon.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Hatfield,  against  a  wall,  there  is  a  tree 
20  ft.  nigh  ;  and,  at  Wormleybury,  one  30  years  planted,  24  ft.  high  ;  at  Golden  Grove,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, one  12  ft.  high,  as  a  standard ;  at  Whitley  Abbey,  in  Warwickshire,  there  is  one  17  ft  high, 
as  a  standard ;  and  in  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  against  a  wall,  one  35  ft  high. 

Magnolia,  grandifldra  in  Scotland.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  12  ft.  high,  against  a 
wall ;  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  10  ft.  high,  against  a  wall ;  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  only  a  few  feet 
high,  and  requiring  protection  during  the  winter.  At  Thainston,  and  other  places  in  Aberdeenshire, 
from  6  to  10ft  high. 

Magnolia  grand^flbra  in  Ireland.  In  the  Collingswood  Nursery,  near  Dublin,  20  years  planted, 
and  17  ft.  high  ;  against  a  wall,  flowering  freely  every  year.  In  the  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Garden,  22  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high.  In  Ireland  generally,  the  Magnoh'a  "grandiflora  grows 
much  better  than  in  Scotland,  or  in  the  north  of  England  ;  but  the  dimensions  which  have  been  sent 
to  us  are  all  of  young  trees  ;  for  it  has  not  been  long  the  custom  in  Ireland  to  plant  any  trees 
against  walls,  except  those  bearing  fruit. 

Magnolia  grandiflbra  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  the  best  collection  of  varieties  of  this 
species  was  formerly  at  M.  Boursault's  (Gard.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  63.);  and  is  now  at  Admiral  TchitchagofPs,  at 
Sceaux,  where  the  highest  standard  plants,  about  15  years  planted,  are  20  ft.  high.  The  largest  trees 
in  France  appear  to  be  at  Maillardidre,  near  Nantes,  where,  besides  the  parent  tree  already  mentioned 
(p.  263.),  there  are  others,  varying  from  30  ft  to  45  ft.  in  height,  which  have  been  planted  from  50 
to  80  years.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon  there  is  a  tree,  18  years  planted,  which  is  20  ft. 
high.  In  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  M.  grandiflbra  is  trained  against  a  wall,  and  protected  during 
winter,  or  treated  as  a  conservatory  plant,  as  it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  except  in  the  Crimea,  where,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  159.),  there  are  some  large 
Specimens,  as  standards,  in  the  open  air.  In  Italy,  there  are  a  greater  number  of  fine  specimens  of 
this  tree  than  there  are  in  any  other  country  in  Europe;  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  p.  168.  and 
p.  169.  The  highest  trees  appear  to  be  those  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Padua,  and  in  the  English 
garden  at  Caserta,  which  have  attained  the  height  of  60  ft.  The  tree  of  this  species  in  the  botanic- 
garden  at  Pisa,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  169.),  ripened  seeds  many  years  ago. 
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Commercial  Statistics.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  young  plants  in 
pots,  M.  grandiflora,  3*.  6d. ;  M.  g.  obovata,  or  obtusifolia,  7s.  6d. ;  M.  g.  exo- 
niensis,  5*. ;  at  Bollwyller,  where  this  species  is  a  green-house  plant,  from 
3  francs  to  25  francs;  and  in  New  York,  1  dollar,  and  the  seeds  9  dollars  per 
quart. 

5f  2.  M.  GLAU'CA  L.    The  glaucous-leaved  Magnolia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  2.  p.  755. ;  Willd.  Arb.,  p.  230.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  82. 

Synonymes.  M.  fragrans  Salfsb.  ;  Swamp  Sassafras,  Beaver-wood,  white  Bay,  small.  Magnolia, 
Swamp  Magnolia ;  Magnolie  glauque,  Arbre  de  Castor,  Fr. ;  grauer  Bieberbaum,  Ger. 

Derivations.  It  is  named  Swamp  Sassafras  on  account  of  its  growing  in  boggy  places,  and  resembling 
in  qualities  the  Laurus  Sassafras ;  and  Beaver-wood,  because  the  root  is  eaten  as  a  great  dainty'by  the 
beavers,  and  these  animals  are  caught  by  means  of  it.  It  also  grows  in  the  swamps,  which  they  in- 
habit ;  and  Michaux  tells  us  that  it^is  felled  by  them  for  constructing  theirdens  and  houses,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  tree,  on  account  of  the  softness'of  the  wood. 

Engravings.  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  215. ;  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.,  2164. ;  Nouv.  Duh.,  2.  p.  223.  ;E.  of  PL,  7905.; 
and  our  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.  Almost  deciduous.  Leaves  elliptical,  obtuse,  under  surface  glau- 
cous. Flower  9 — 12-petaled,  contracted.  Petals  ovate,  concave.  (Don's 
Mill.,\.  p.  82.)  North  America.  Flowers  white,  scented.  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 1688.  Height,  in  England,  20  ft. 

Varieties.  The  only  aboriginal  varieties,  if  varieties  they  can  be  called  (for 
they  appear  to  be  only  variations),  are,  that  which  retains  its  leaves  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  which  appears  to  depend  upon  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows,  and  which  is  called,  in  the  nurseries,  M. 
glauca  sempervirens ;  that  which  assumes  more  of  the  tree  character,  and 
is  called  M.  glauca  arborea;  and  a  third,  noticed  by  Pursh,  which  has  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  somewhat  silvery,  and  is  accordingly  named  M. 
g.  argentea. 

ff  M.  glauca  2  Thompsoritima  Thomp.  Thompson's  glaucous-leaved  Mag- 
nolia. M.  glauca  var.  a  major  (Bot.  Mag.,  new  edit.  p.  36.)  — This  is 
a  supposed  hybrid  between  M.  glauca  and  M.  tripetala ;  though  it 
may  possibly  be  only  a  long-leaved  arboreous  variety  of  M.  glauca. 
It  was  noticed  in  a  pot  of  seedlings  by  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  nursery 
at  Mile  End,  and  by  him  kept  distinct,  and  propagated  under  the 
above  name.  We  should  say  that  it  was  only  a  variety  or  race  of 
the  aboriginal  species,  enlarged  in  all  its  parts. 

¥  M.  glauca  3  longifolia  Hort.,  the  long-leaved  glaucous  Magnolia,  is  a 
variety  produced,  as  it  is  supposed,  between  M.  tripetala  and  M. 
glauca.  It  was  originated  in  Belgium,  and  imported  into  this  country 
by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  It  is 
in  appearance  intermediate  between  the  two  species ;  and  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  M.  longifolia  of  Pursh.  The  leaves  are  elliptical, 
acute  at  both  ends,  longer  than  those  of  M.  glauca  ThompsomVwa, 
and  resembling  those  of  M.  tripetala,  but  thicker,  smaller,  and  glaucous 
underneath.  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  and,  supposing  it  to  be  that 
described  by  Pursh,  it  is  found  in  Florida  and  Georgia.  The  flowers 
are  sweet-scented,  and  resemble  those  of  M.  glauca  Thompsomawa, 
but  are  smaller. 

Other  Varieties.  M.  glauca  Gordomlma,  and  M.  glauca  Eurchelftana  are 
variations  or  varieties,  the  names  of  which  are  found  in  some  nurservmen's 
catalogues ;  the  former  having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Gordon,  at  Mile  End,  and 
the  other  by  Mr.  Burchell,  at  Fulham  :  but  they  do  not  appear  to  us  at  all 
distinct.  There  are  also  semi-double  and  double-flowered  varieties  in  some 
nurserymen's  catalogues,  but  the  only  distinct  varieties  are  M.  glauca 
ThompsonzV/wr/,  and  M.  glauca  longifolia. 

Description.  A  low  tree,  nearly  evergreen,  with  slender  stem,  covered  with 
a  smooth  whitish  bark.  The  wood  is  white  and  spongy.  The  leaves  are 
smooth,  of  a  bluish  green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  whitish  or  glaucous  and 
a  little  hairy  underneath.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  May  or  June,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  last  year's  shoots.  They  have  six  concave  white  petals,  and 
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an  agreeable  odour.  The  spike  of  fruits  is  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  conical, 
an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  widest  part,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  when  ripe. 
This  tree  begins  to  flower,  in  the  United  States,  in  May,  June,  and  July ;  when 
the.  perfume  of  the  flowers  may  be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance.  A 
few  of  these  flowers,  shut  up  in  a  room  over  night,  communicate  to  the  air  a  heavy 
and  almost  insupportable  odour.  (Bigelow's  Med.  Bot.y  vol.  ii.  p.  68.)  When 
the  plant  is  in  a  soil  supplied  with  moisture  during  the  summer,  it  continues 
to  produce  flowers  till  the  autumn,  and  retains  part  of  its  leaves  all  the  winter : 
in  dry  situations  the  leaves  drop  off.  Seeds  are  frequently  ripened  in  Eng- 
land :  they  are  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  they  hang  down  by  slender  white 
threads,  as  in  all  the  other  American  species.  The  young  shoots  are  from  1  ft. 
to  18  in.  in  length,  and  the  plant,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  will  attain  the 
height  of  12ft.  in  ten  years:  when  full-grown,  it  is  seldom,  either  in  its  native 
country  or  in  England,  more  than  18  ft.  or  20  ft.  high;  which  height  in  Eng- 
land it  arrives  at  in  twenty  years. 

Geography.  Found  in  low  situations  near  the  sea  in  North  America,  from 
Massachusetts  to  Louisiana;  more  especially  in  New  Jersey  and  Carolina, 
where  it  seldom  grows  to  above  12  ft.  high.  It  has  the  most  extensive  range, 
especially  near  the  sea,  of  any  of  the  genus.  Its  most  northern  boundary 
appears  to  be  in  a  sheltered  swamp  in  Manchester,  Cape  Ann,  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Boston.  It  here  attains  to  but  small  size,  and  is  frequently 
killed  to  the  ground  by  severe  winters.  It  is  common  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states  ;  and  Michaux  informs  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
trees  in  the  morasses  of  Florida  and  Lower  Louisiana.  According  to  this 
author,  however,  it  is  not  usually  met  with  far  in  the  interior,  or  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains.  Its  common  names  are  various,  and  change  with  almost 
every  district.  It  is  naturally  a  tenant  of  deep  boggy  swamps,  and  is  some- 
what irregular  in  its  growth.  It  acquires  more  symmetry  of  form  when  cul- 
tivated in  an  upland  soil,  although  its  transplantation  is  difficult.  To  insure 
ks  successful  cultivation  in  a  dry  soil,  the  tree  should  be  raised  from  the  seed. 
(Bigelow's  Med.  Bot.y  vol.  ii.  p.  68.) 

History.  This  species  was  introduced  into  England  by  Banister,  who  sent 
it  to  Bishop  Compton,  at  Fulham,  in  1688.  It  was  soon  afterwards  generally 
propagated  by  American  seeds,  and  became  known  throughout  Europe  many 
years  before  any  of  the  other  species. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  soil  ought  to  be  a  deep  sand,  or  a  sandy  peat,  kept 
moist,  more  especially  in  summer.  The  situation  should  be  sheltered  and 
shaded  by  larger  trees,  but  not  overtopped  by  them. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  bark  is  aromatic  and  pungent,  apparently  more  so 
than  that  of  most  of  the  other  species.  When  distilled,  it  has  a  peculiar  flavour, 
and  an  empyreumatic  smell.  In  a  dry  state  it  affords  a  little  resin.  The  aroma  is 
volatile,  and  probably  an  essential  oil  or  variety  of  camphor.  The  bark,  seeds, 
and  canes,  are  employed  in  tincture,  with  very  good  success,  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. The  inhabitants  of  the  marshy  countries  of  America  have  used  the  bark, 
like  that  of  the  cinchona,  in  the  case  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the  plant  is  indigenous  cure  coughs  and 
other  pectoral  diseases  by  putting  the  fruit  into  brandy,  and  administering 
the  decoction  every  morning.  The  wood  is  employed  for  making  joiners' 
planes.  The  flowers,  in  a  dried  state,  may  be  used  in  drawingrooms  for  pot 
pourri,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  In  Europe,  the  plant 
can  only  be  considered  as  ornamental. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Plants  are  generally  originated  from  seeds  im- 
ported from  America ;  but  M.  glauca  Thompsom'awa,  and  the  other  varieties, 
are  propagated  by  layers,  which  require  two  years  to  root  properly ;  or  by 
inarching.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  bog  earth  about  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat  under  glass.  In  a  year  they  will  be 
fit  to  transplant  into  small  pots ;  and  every  year  they  should  be  shifted  into 
others  of  a  larger  size,  till  wanted  for  final  planting  out. 
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Statistics.  Magnolia  glauca  in  Great  Britain.  This  species  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, but  always  as  a  standard,  and,  when  in  a  thriving  state,  in  moist  peat 
soil.  The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  that  at  Syon,  figured 
in  our  Second  Volume.  There  are  in  Thompson's  Nursery,  at  Mile  End,  va- 
rious specimens  from  17  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height;  and  one  of  the  var.  Thompson/V/V* 
still  higher.  There  is  one  at  Kew,  30  years  planted,  which  is  20  ft.  high  ;  one  of 
the  same  age  and  height  at  White  Knights,  and  another  in  the  Killerton  Nurscr\ ; 
one  at  Cobham  Hall,  Kent,  25  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high.  At  Woburn  Farm, 
Chertsey,  there  was  formerly  a  row  of  trees  of  this  species  20  ft.  high,  and  nearly 
a  century  old,  which  were  cut  down  when  the  new  house  was  built.  (./.  M.,  in 
Gent.  Mag.,  new  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  226.)  At  Alton  Towers,  in  Staffordshire, 
the  tree  has  attained  the  height  of  12ft.  in  10  years;  and  at  Croome,  in 
Worcestershire,  15  ft.  in  25  years.  At  Cownan  House,  in  Cromarty,  in  lat. 
55°  35",  and  161  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  young  plants  were  growing 
freely  in  1835.  At  Oriel  Temple,  near  Dublin,  trees  10  years  planted  have 
attained  the  height  of  1 1  ft. 

Magnolia,  glaiica  in  foreign  countries.  In  France  this  species  is  not  very 
abundant,  from  the  great  heat  of  the  summers,  and  the  general  dryness  of  the 
air;  but,  in  some  shaded  moist  situations  at  Versailles  and  the  Petit  Trianon, 
it  has  attained  the  height  of  15ft.  There  are  trees  of  most  of  the  varieties, 
of  from  10ft.  to  12ft.  in  height,  at  Sceaux  and  at  Fromont,  and  small  plants 
in  many  of  the  botanic  gardens  both  of  France  and  Germany.  In  Belgium 
there  are  trees  upwards  of  15  ft.  high  in  various  private  gardens,  and  of  a 
smaller  size  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Ghent,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  palace 
of  Lacken.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  Sweden  and  Russia,  it  is  a 
green-house  plant;  and,  though  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  in  most 
of  the  botanic  gardens  and  best  private  collections,  yet,  owing  to  the  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  air,  it  does  not  thrive  in  these  countries.  M.  glauca,  and  all  its 
varieties,  will  be  found  at  Monza. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants  for  sale,  whether  seedlings  or  layers,  are  ge- 
nerally kept  in  pots.  The  price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2s.  6d.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  10  francs;  and  in  New  York,  12  dollars  per  hundred,  or  14  cents 
each,  and  2  dollars  75  cents  per  quart  of  seed.  In  London  the  seed  is  sold 
by  Charlwood  for  Is.  6d.  an  ounce. 

¥  3.  MAGNOVL/^  TRIPE'TALA  L.     The  three-petaled  Magnolia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  2.  p.  756. ;  Willd.  Baum.,  231. ;  Pursh,  2.  p.  381. ;  Michx.,  3.  p.  90. 
Synonymes.     M.  umbrella   Lam.,  Nmtv.  Duh.,  Dec.  Prod.,   Don's  Mill. ;  M.  frondbsa  Salisb. ;  the 

Umbrella  Tree ;    Umbrella    Magnolia ;    Elkwopd ;    Magnolie  Parasol  and  Arbre  Parasol,  Fr. ; 

dreyblattriger  Bieberbaum,  dreiblattrige  Magnolie,  Get: 
Derivations.    This  species  is  called  the  Umbrella  Tree,  according  to  Michaux,  because  its  leaves, 

which  are  thin,  oval,  entire,  and  acuminate  at  both  extremities,  18  in.  or  20  in.  long,  and  7  in.  or  8  in. 

broad,  are  often  disposed  in  rays  at  the  extremity  of  vigorous  shoots  ;  and  these  display  a  surface 

of  2|  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella.     The  tree  is  called  Elkwood  in  the  mountains  of 

Virginia,  probably  from  the  resemblance  which  the  points  of  the  shoots  bear  to  the  horns  of  the  elk. 

The  French  names  merely  signify  Umbrella  Tree,  and  the  German  ones  the  three-petaled  Beaver 

Tree,  or  Magnolia. 
Engravings.     Michx.  Arb.,  3.  t.  5. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  418. ;  Otto.,  t.  18.  ;  Nouv.  Duh.;  and  the  plate 

of  this  species  in  our  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.  Deciduous.  Leaves  lanceolate,  spreading,  adult  ones  smooth, 
younger  ones  pubescent  underneath.  Petals  9 — 12,  exterior  ones  pendent. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  83.)  North  America.  Flowers  white.  In  May  and  June. 
1752.  Height  30  ft. 

Description.  This  tree,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  is  remarkable  for  the 
largeness  of  its  leaves,  and  its  flowers.  The  wood  is  spongy,  brittle,  with  a 
large  pith,  soft,  porous,  and  of  very  little  use.  The  bark  upon  the  trunk  is 
grey,  smooth,  and  polished ;  and,  if  cut  while  green,  it  exhales  a  disagreeable 
odour.  In  Britain  the  tree  sends  up  various  shoots  from  the  root,  to  replace 
the  sterns,  which  are  seldom  of  long  duration ;  so  that  a  plant  that  has  stood 
thirty  or  forty  years  in  one  spot  has  had  its  steins  several  times  renewed 
during  that  period.  In  America  it  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  35  ft. ;  and,  in 
England,  36  ft.  is  the  greatest  height  that  it  has  yet  attained.  The  trunk,  in 
both  countries,  is  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  stem  is  seldom  erect 
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but  generally  inclined,  branching,  and  rising  from  the  root  in  twos  or  threes. 
The  leaves  are  18  in.  or  20  in.  long,  and  7  in.  or  8  in.  broad.  The  flowers  are 
7  in.  or  8 in.  in  diameter,  with  large  white  flaccid  petals;  they  are  placed  on 
the  extremities  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  have  a  languid  luxurious  appearance, 
and  a  sweet  but  heavy  odour.  The  fruit,  which  is  conical,  is  5  in.  or  6  in.  long, 
and  about  2  in.  in  diameter.  It  ripens  in  America  about  the  beginning  of 
October ;  and  in  England  in  fine  seasons,  about  the  end  of  the  same  month. 
It  is  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  and  contains  usually  from  50  to  60  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  immediately  after  they  are  gathered,  as  otherwise  they 
become  rancid  and  lose  their  vital  qualities ;  though,  if  enveloped  in  moist 
moss  or  earth,  they  may  be  preserved  for  several  months.  This  species  is 
very  hardy,  and  can  withstand  the  most  rigorous  winters,  when  the  summer 
has  been  sufficiently  hot  to  ripen  the  wood  thoroughly.  As  it  is  a  short-lived 
tree,  and  consequently  flowers  early,  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  raising 
plants  of  it  from  seed,  as  there  is  to  raising  plants  in  that  manner  of  M.  grandi- 
flora,  which  is  a  long-lived  species. 

Geography.  The  umbrella  tree,  according  to  Michaux,  is  first  seen  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  it  extends  on  wooded  mountains 
to  Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  Virginia.  Though  met  with  over  a  great 
extent  of  country,  it  appears  only  in  situations  perfectly  adapted  to  its  growth, 
which  are  always  shady,  and,  where  the  soil  is  deep,  strong,  and  fertile.  In 
the  lower  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  it  is  found  only  near  the  allu- 
vial flats  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  there  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  Magnoh'a  grandiflora,  but  never  by  the  Magnolia  glauca,  which  is  con- 
fined to  situations  where,  according  to  Michaux,  the  soil  is  black,  shallow, 
and  often  miry. 

History.  This  species  of  Magnol/a  was  brought  to  England  about  1752,  and 
soon  after  it  passed  into  France,  and  was  cultivated  on  the  Continent  generally. 
In  France  and  Italy  it  seeds  freely ;  and  even  in  England,  at  Deepdene  in 
Surrey,  self-sown  seeds  have  produced  plants.  It  may  now  be  considered  as 
the  commonest  of  all  the  magnolias;  because,  though  in  point  of  beauty  it  is 
not  so  popular  as  M.  grandiflora  or  M.  glauca,  yet,  as  a  peat  soil  is  not 
essential  to  it,  it  is  more  easily  preserved. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  soil  should  be  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  and  the 
situation  sheltered  and  shaded.  A  situation  exposed  to  the  sun  is  injurious ; 
and,  trained  against  a  wall,  the  plant  suffers  extremely.  A  sheltered  glade,  in 
a  shrubbery  or  wood,  where  it  is  sufficiently  distant  from  other  trees  not  to  be 
injured  by  the  roots,  is  the  most  desirable  site. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  In  the  nurseries  it  is  almost  always  propagated 
by  seeds,  but  sometimes  also  by  layers.  In  either  case  the  plants  are  kept  in 
pots  until  required  for  final  transplanting. 

Statistics.  Magnolia,  tripetala  in  Great  Britain.  The  largest  plants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Purser's  Cross  and  at  Syon ;  and  they  are 
about  30  ft.  high.  There  is  one  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery  20  ft.  high.  The 
largest  in  England  are  at  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent,  and  about  36  ft.  high.  At 
Walton  House,  in  Surrey,  there  are  plants  30  ft.  high ;  and  at  Bowood,  in 
Wiltshire,  one  13  ft.  high.  At  Golden  Grove,  in  Pembrokeshire,  there  is  a 
tree  23  ft.  high ;  and  at  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  one  20  ft.  high.  The  tree 
does  not  thrive  about  Edinburgh ;  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland  it  is  trained 
against  a  wall.  In  the  Perth  Nursery  there  is  one,  trained  against  a  wall, 
16  ft.  high  ;  and  at  Gordon  Castle,  one  14?  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Glas- 
nevin  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  standard  tree  14-  ft.  high ;  and  at  Pakenhara 
Hall,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  there  is  a  standard  tree  which  in  10  years 
has  attained  the  height  of  10  ft. 

Magnolia,  tripetala  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  the  Ghent  Botanic  Garden  there 
is  a  standard  25  ft,  high ;  and  one  at  Sceaux,  near  Paris,  which  has  attained 
the  same  height  in  12  years.  At  Schwobber,  in  Hanover,  there  is  a  tree  25 
years  planted,  which  is  30  ft.  high.  The  species  is  in  most  of  the  Continental 
botanic  gardens,  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  south  of  Germany,  as  a 
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standard  in  the  open  air  ;  and  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  as  a  green-house  plant.  It  is  also  in  botanic  gardens  of  the  south  of 
Italy,  but  it  docs  not  thrive  there.  Some  of  the  finest  trees  of  this  species 
in  Italy  are  at  Monza. 

¥  4.  M.  MACROPHY'LLA  MX.     The  long-leaved  Magnolia. 

Identification.     Mich.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  327.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80.  ;  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  117.  ;  Don's 

Mill,  1   p.  8,5. 
Si/noni/HK-s      Large-leaved  Umbrella  Tree,  Amer  ;  Magnblw  Michauxw  Hort.  ;  Magnolier  a  grandes 

Feuulea,  M.igmdier  baiinanier,  /•>.  ;  groMeblattnge  Bieberbaum.  Ger. 

Engraving.     Hot.  Mag.,  'J1S!».  ;  E.  of  PI.,  7<»1.>.  ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

.fyrr.  Char.  Deciduous.  Leaves  very  large,  oblong-obovate,  somewhat  pandu- 
riform,  cordate  at  the  base,  under  surface  whitish,  glaucous.  Petals  6  —  9, 
ovate.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  83.)  A  tree  of  the  middle  size.  North  America. 
Flowers  white.  June  and  July.  1800.  Height  35  ft. 
Description.  The  general  appearance  of  this  tree,  Michaux  observes,  greatly 
resembles  that  of  M.  tripetala.  The  terminal  arrangement  of  the  leaves  is 
the  same,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  trees  are  almost  always  found 
together.  In  point  of  size,  it  exceeds  the  M.  tripetala,  both  in  its  leaves  and 
general  height  ;  but  it  is  seldom  found  higher  than  35  ft.,  which  exceeds  the 
height  of  the  other  by  a  sixth  part  only.  The  body  of  the  tree  is  covered 
with  a  smooth  and  very  white  bark,  by  which,  in  the  winter,  when  stripped  of 
its  leaves,  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  M.  tripetala.  At  this  season,  also,  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  buds,  which  are  compressed  and  covered  with  a 
soft  and  silvery  down  ;  whereas  in  M.  tripetala  they  are  prominent  and 
rounded  at  the  end.  The  leaves,  in  its  native  country,  are  35  in.  long,  and 
9  in.  or  10  in.  broad;  and  in  vigorous  plants,  in  England,  they  sometimes  even 
exceed  these  dimensions.  They  are  borne  on  petioles,  short  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  leaves,  and'are  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  pointed  at  the 
extremity,  and  cordifbrm  at  the  base  :  their  colour  is  light  green  above,  and 
glaucous  beneath.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
species  of  magnolia  ;  for,  when  fully  blown,  they  are  sometimes  8  in.  or  9  in. 
in  diameter  :  they  are  composed  of  six  petals,  longer  and  broader  than  those  of 
the  umbrella  tree.  Within  the  flower,  near  the  bottom  of  the  petals,  is  a  purple 
spot,  7  or  8  lines  in  diameter.  The  flowers  diffuse  a  fragrant  odour,  and  their 
beauty  is  heightened  by  the  luxuriant  foliage  which  surrounds  them.  The 
fruit  is  about  4  in.  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  of  a  vivid  rose-colour  when  ar- 
rived at  maturity.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  carpels  and  of  the  seeds,  the  fruit 
resemble  those  of  M.  tripetala  and  M.  acuminate  ;  it  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  it  is  destitute  of  the  appendages  visible  on  that  of  the  last-men- 
tioned species,  especially  when  it  is  dry.  The  seeds  of  the  large-leaved  um- 
brella tree  require,  in  order  to  preserve  their  power  of  germination,  the  same 
attention  as  those  of  the  preceding  species.  (A//c//j\)  The  stipules,  in  this 
species,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  envelope"  the  unexpanded  leaves,  are 
interesting  subjects  of  observation,  more  especially  when  the  leaves  are 
emerging  from  the  bud.  The  stipules  are  large,  and  placed  mainly  upon 
petioles  of  the  leaves;  yet  the  office  of  the  stipules  borne  by  the  petiole  of  any 
leaf  is  not  to  envelope  and  protect  that  leaf,  but  the  leaf  next  inward  to  it. 
The  outermost  wrappers  of  the  leaf-buds  are  (as  examination  will  show) 
stipules  upon  the  rudiments  of  petioles.  Young  plants  of  this  species  grow 
very  slowly  till  they  are  thorougly  established,  which  will  require,  in  general, 
t\\o  \ears.  The  year's  shoots  may  then  be  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.;  so  that  in  ten 
years  a  plant  may  attain  the  height  of  lift,  or  15ft.  It  may  be  considered 
a  short-lived  tree,  and,  like  all  such,  it  conies  into  flower  when  young.  The 
largest  tree  of  this  species,  in  England,  is  is  ft.  6  in.  high. 

Geography.  This  is  the  rarest  of  the  American  species  of  magnolia.  It 
was  general!*  confounded  by  the  native  collectors  with  the  Magnolia  tripetala, 
till  separated  from  it  by  Michaux,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  in  1789,  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  North  Carolina,  10  miles  south  of  Lincoln  town,  and 
i50  miles  from  Charleston.  Extensive  researches  made  in  quest  of  it,  in  the 
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tipper  part  of  the  southern  states,  ar.d  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  have  been  un- 
successful. In  Tennessee  it  is  found  sparingly  at  intervals  of  40  or  50  miles. 
It  appears  to  delight  in  cool  sheltered  situations,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and 
fertile ;  and,  as  already  observed,  it  is  constantly  attended  by  the  M.  tripetala. 

History.  It  was  discovered  by  the  elder  Michaux,  in  1789,  but  was  not  in- 
troduced into  England  till  imported  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1800.  It  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  propagated  in  this  country  by  inarching  or  layers,  and 
very  seldom  from  seeds ;  and,  hence,  the  plant  is  very  sparingly  distributed. 
In  France,  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  same  time  as  in  England ; 
and  it  seems  to  prosper  better  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  as  there,  in  the  nur- 
sery of  M.  Godefroy,  it  has  ripened  seeds,  from  which,  in  1827,  young  plants 
were  raised.  In  Britain,  young  plants  are  constantly  imported  from  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  nurseries. 

SoU  and  Situation.  The  most  suitable  situation  for  this  species  is  one  per- 
fectly sheltered  on  every  side,  and  slightly  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  The 
soil  should  be  a  deep  dry  sand ;  at  all  events,  those  trees  in  England  which 
have  attained  the  largest  size,  stand  in  soil  of  this  description  ;  our  compa- 
ratively moist  winters  rendering  such  a  soil  advantageous,  by  preventing  the 
excess  of  moisture  from  rotting  the  roots,  or  damping  off  the  plant  when  young, 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Neither  this  species  nor  M.  tripetala  can  be  readily 
grafted  or  inarched  on  each  other,  or  on  any  other  species,  as  far  as  expe- 
rience has  hitherto  gone  in  Britain  ;  probably  from  the  large  proportion  which 
the  pith  bears  to  the  ligneous  part  in  young  shoots ;  nevertheless,  according  to 
Bonpland,  it  has  been  in  one  or  two  cases  successfully  effected  in  France.  M. 
Soulange-Bodin,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  various  attempts  to  inarch  M.  ma- 
crophylla on  M.  tripetala,  thought  of  trying  it  on  M.  auriculata ;  but  it  only  lived 
a  very  short  time,  and  then  died.  It  will  root  by  layers  with  great  difficulty ;  and 
plants  so  raised,  from  their  want  of  vigour,  will  probably  not  be  of  long  duration. 
The  only  mode  worthy  of  general  adoption  is,  to  raise  it  from  seed ;  and,  as  these 
are  produced  in  abundance  at  Fromont,  at  the  nursery  of  M.  Godefroy,  at  Ville 
d'Avry,  and  at  other  places  in  France,  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  re- 
course to  any  other  method.  If  any  species  of  magnolia,  the  young  shoots  of 
which  are  so  abundant  in  pith,  and  the  entire  plant  so  liable  to  die  down  to 
the  ground  and  shoot  up  again,  as  M.  tripetala  and  M.  macrophylla,  is  to  be 
grafted  at  all,  the  operation  ought,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  be  performed  on 
the  root,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  all  ligneous  plants,  is  without  pith. 

Statistics.  The  largest  Magnoh'a  macrophylla  in  England,  is  that  at 
Arley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris.  This  fine  tree  is  a 
standard,  28  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  a  trunk  6  in.  in  diameter  at  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  and  a  head  17  ft.  in  diameter.  The  next  largest  standard  is 
that  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  which,  in  1835,  WHS 
22  ft.  high.  At  Harringay  there  is  a  tree  against  a  wall,  which,  in  1835, 
was  22  ft.  high,  and,  like  that  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  it  flowers 
abundantly  every  year.  It  was  planted  in  1814,  and  has  never  received  the 
slightest  protection.  In  the  grounds  of  a  villa  at  Kensington  Gore,  adjoining 
the  Brompton  Nursery,  is  a  standard  tree  18  ft.  high,  which  flowers  every  year. 
At  White  Knights  there  is  a  standard  tree,  20  ft.  high,  that  has  been  30  years 
planted.  At  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire,  there  is  a  standard,  22  years  planted, 
which  is  12  ft.  high.  The  tree  stands  in  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  and  of  Dublin  ;  but  there  are  no  remarkable  specimens.  In  France, 
the  largest  M.  macrophylla  is  at  Fromont,  which,  in  1835,  measured  24  ft., 
and  the  branches  covered  a  space  of  15  ft.  in  diameter.  It  has  flowered  every 
year  since  1826,  and  it  ripens  seeds  in  October,  from  which  many  young  plants 
have  been  raised.  There  are  plants  of  this  species,  of  considerable  size,  at 
Ville  d'Avry,  and  in  several  of  the  other  Parisian  nurseries.  In  Germany, 
the  species  is  a  green-house  plant,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  has  not  yet 
been  generally  tried.  There  are  plants  of  it  in  the  collection  at  Monza. 
Plants  should  always  be  purchased  in  pots.  The  price,  in  London,  of  two-years- 
old  seedlings,  is  15s.  j  at  Bollwyllcr,  ?;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 
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2  5.  M.  ACLMINA'TA  />.     The  pointed-leaved  Magnolia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  756.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80.  ;  Willd.  Baum.,  p.  230.  ;  Haync  Dend.,  p.  117.  i 
Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  83. 
i/Hom/wt-x.    M.  rustica,  and  M.  pennsylv&nica,  of  some  ;  the  blue  Magnolia,  Eng.  ;  the  Cucumber  Iree, 


.       .  ,  .  , 

.   Magnolier  acuinint-,  Magnolier  a  Feuilles  pointees,   Fr.  ;  zugcspitzcr   Bieberbaum,  Ger. 
Derivations.   This  species  is  called  the  Cucumber  Tree,  in  America,  from  its  fruit  resembling  a  small 

cucumber.     The  other  names  are  translations  of  the  botanic  one. 

r.H.ir>ifinKs.     Mich.  Arb.,  3.  p.  82*.  t.  3.  ;  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.,  2427.  ;  Hayne,  t.  17.  ;  E.  of  PL,  7913.  ;  and 
our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

.  Char.     Deciduous.      Leaves  oval,  acuminate,  under-surface  pubescent- 
Flowers    6—  9-petaled.    (Don's  Mill.,  p.  83.)     A  deciduous  tree.     North 
America.     Flowers  yellowish.     May  to  July.     1736.     Height  from  30  ft. 
to  40  ft. 
Varieties. 

¥  M.  a.  2  CandolR  Savi.  DC  Gondoliers  acuminate-leaved  Magnolia.  —  Leaves 
ovate,  oblong,  acute.  Flowers  greenish.  Figured  in  Savi's  Bibl.  Ital  , 
p.  224. 

i  M.  a.  3  maxima  Lodd.  —  Leaves  much  larger  than  those  of  the  original 
species.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  cultivated  in  different 
nurseries. 

Other  Varieties.  The  Magnolia  acuminata  being  frequently  raised  from 
seed,  and  the  seedlings  varying  much  in  the  size  of  their  leaves,  and  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  pubescence,  both  on  the  leaves  and  wood,  it  would 
be  easy  to  select  several  varieties  apparently  as  distinct  as  those  above 
mentioned.  In  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey,  are  some  which 
appear  remarkably  distinct. 

Description.  A  deciduous  tree,  in  its  native  country,  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft 
in  height,  with  a  straight  trunk,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter  ;  numerous 
branches,  and  regularly  distributed  shoots.  The  leaves  are  from  6  in.  to  7  in. 
long,  and  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  broad,  upon  old  trees,  but  double  that  size  upon 
young  vigorous-growing  plants.  Michaux  describes  them  as  oval,  entire,  and 
very  acuminate  ;  but,  in  the  seedlings  raised  in  British  nurseries,  they  are 
found  sometimes  ovate,  nearly  orbiculate,  and  cordate-acuminate.  The  flowers, 
which  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter,  are  bluish,  and  sometimes  white,  with  a 
tint  of  yellow.  They  have  but  a  feeble  odour  ;  though,  as  they  are  large  and 
numerous,  they  have  a  fine  effect  in  the  midst  of  the  superb  foliage.  Plants 
raised  from  seeds  do  not  usually  produce  flowers  till  they  are  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  when  the  tree  will  probably  be  from  15ft.  to  20ft.  in  height;  but 
plants  raised  from  layers  produce  flowers  in  two  or  three  years.  The  fruit 
is  about  3  in.  long,  and  nearly  1  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  nearly  cylindrical, 
and  often  a  little  larger  at  the  summit  than  at  the  base  :  it  is  convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other  ;  and,  when  green,  it  nearly  resembles  a 
young  cucumber.  The  fruit  is  rose-coloured;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
species,  the  seeds,  before  they  drop,  remain  suspended  for  some  time  by  long 
white  threads.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  of  an  orange  colour. 
Geography.  The  most  northerly  point  at  which  this  tree  is  found  is 
Niagara,  near  the  Falls,  in  lat.  43°.  It  abounds  along  the  whole  mountainous 
tract  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  their  termination  in  Georgia,  over  a  distance  of 
900  miles.  It  is  also  common  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  which  divide 
the  state  of  Tennessee.  The  situations  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth,  ac- 
cording to  Michaux,  are  the  declivities  of  mountains,  narrow  valleys,  and  the 
banks  of  torrents,  where  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  moist,  and  where  the 
soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  "  At  the  distance  of  40  or  50  miles  from  these 
mountains,  either  eastward  or  westward,  the  cucumber  tree  is  met  with  only 
accidentally  upon  the  steep  banks  of  rivers,  where  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
stantly refreshed  by  the  evaporation  from  their  surface.  We  may  conclude 
that  this  tree  is  a  stranger  to  all  the  regions  north  of  the  river  Hudson,  and 
to  all  the  Atlantic  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  the  distance  of  JOO,  150, 
;ind  200  miles  from  the  sea;  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  climate  in  summer,  being  utterly  uncongenial  to  its  growth.  It  is  also 
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rare  in  the  parts  of  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee  which  are  most  remote 
from  the  mountains,  where  the  face  of  the  country  is  less  uneven."  (Mi- 
chaux.) 

History.  M.  acuminata  was  first  discovered  by  John  Bartram,  and  was  sent 
by  him  to  Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  in  1736.  Being  readily  propagated  by  layers, 
and  very  hardy,  it  was  soon  spread  extensively  through  European  gardens ; 
and  there  are  now  numerous  trees  of  it  in  Britain,  France,  and  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height. 

Projyerties  and  Uses.  The  tree  being  comparatively  rare  in  its  native 
country,  its  timber  is  not  in  general  use.  Where  it  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
employed  in  joinery  and  cabinet-making ;  and,  from  its  size  and  lightness,  large 
trunks  are  selected  for  scooping  out  into  canoes.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Alleghanies  gather  the  fruits  about  midsummer,  when  they  are  half  ripe,  and 
steep  them  in  whisky :  a  glass  or  two  of  this  liquor,  which  is  extremely  bitter, 
is  considered  to  be  a  preventive  against  the  autumnal  fevers.  In  Europe, 
the  tree  can  only  be  considered  as  ornamental ;  though  its  fruit  might  no 
doubt  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  America. 

Soil  and  Situation.  A  free,  deep,  and  rather  moist  soil  answers  best  for  this 
species ;  but,  as  it  is  much  hardier  than  any  of  the  other  species  in  this  section, 
it  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  that  is  moderately  free,  and  not  overcharged 
with  moisture.  To  attain  a  large  size,  it  requires  a  sheltered  situation,  and  a 
deep  rich  soil ;  but  it  will  grow  in  exposed  sites,  and  even  flower  there  freely. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  It  is  generally  propagated  in  the  London  nurseries 
by  layers,  the  plants  so  produced  flowering  much  sooner  than  seedlings ;  but 
the  latter,  as  they  make  far  more  durable  plants,  should  always  be  preferred 
when  this  species  is  used  as  a  stock  to  graft  or  inarch  others  on.  It  is  so  used 
very  generally,  not  only  for  M.  auriculata  and  cordata,  but  for  M.  conspicua 
and  Soulangeawtf.  The  plants  are,  in  some  nurseries,  grown  in  the  free  soil ; 
but  it  is  always  preferable  to  rear  them  in  pots ;  because,  in  that  case,  they  are 
not  checked  by  transplanting,  and  at  least  a  year  is  gained  in  their  growth. 

Statistics.  Magnoha.  acumindta  in  Great  Britain.  The  largest  tree  stood  in 
the  garden  of  Lord  Petre,  at  Thorndon  Hall  in  Essex  ;  but  it  was  cut  down 
some  years  ago,  and  its  exact  dimensions  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ; 
though  we  have  seen  a  section  of  the  trunk  which  exceeded  27  in.  in  diameter : 
there  is  one  still  standing  in  the  same  park,  which  is  37  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
7  ft.  2  in.  in  circumference.  In  Thompson's  Nursery  at  Mile  End,  and  in 
the  arboretum  at  Kew,  there  were  formerly  trees  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft. 
high.  At  Syon  there  is  one  49ft.  high,  see  our  plate  in  Vol.  II.;  and 
at  White  Knights  there  are  many  trees  of  this  species  from  20  ft.  to  35  ft. 
high,  all  planted  within  the  last  30  yerrs.  At  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent, 
there  is  a  tree  17  years  planted,  which  is  30ft.  high;  and  there  is  one  of  the 
same  height  at  Eastwell  Park,  in  the  same  county.  North  of  London  there  are 
some  hundreds  of  trees  of  which  we  have  received  the  dimensions.  They 
grow  in  various  soils,  clayey  loam,  sand,  prepared  soil,  £>c. ;  and,  in  10  years, 
generally  acquire  the  height  of  15  ft.,  and  in  20  years,  of  30  ft.  In  Scotland, 
the  tree  is  usually  trained  against  a  wall ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 
there  is  a  tree,  15  ft.  high,  growing  as  a  standard  in  the  Glasnevin  Garden,  and 
another,  equally  high,  at  Cypress  Grove.  At  Oriel  Temple  there  is  a  tree  35 
years  planted,  which  is  17  ft.  high  ;  and  one,  not  quite  so  old,  at  Dundalk,  27  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  20  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  head  85  ft.  in  circumference.  In 
England  these  trees  flower  freely  every  year,  but  not  quite  so  much  so  in  Ire- 
land, owing  to  the  wood  not  ripening  so  thoroughly. 

Magnol\-A  acumindta  in  Foreign  Countries.  There  are  various  trees  of  this 
species,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high  ;  and  in  Bel- 
gium there  are  a  number  still  higher.  In  Germany,  the  largest  tree  that  we 
have  had  an  account  of  is  at  Schwobber,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of 
25ft.  It  stands  in  the  open  air  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  but  never 
acquires  a  timber-like  size  as  a  standard.  In  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden  it  is 
25  ft.  high  against  a  wall.  In  Italy,  there  are  trees  of  this  species  in  the  Eng- 
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lisli  garden  at  Caserta,  and  in  most  of  the  botanic  gardens  ;  but,  as  already 
observed,  the  deciduous  American  magnolias  do  not  thrive  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  except  in  particular  localities.  In  North  America,  there  is  a  tree  of 
this  species  in  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden,  Philadelphia,  80ft.  high,  which  sup- 
plies a  great  part  of  the  seeds  sent  yearly  to  Europe. 

Commercial  Statistics.  The  price  of  plants,  about  London,  is  5.v.  each,  and  of 
seeds  2s.  6d.  an  ounce;  at  Bolhvyller,  from  .j  francs  to  10  francs  each  plant; 
in  New  York,  plants  are  25  dollars  a  hundred,  or  30  cents  each,  and  seeds  are 
0  dollars  a  quart. 

¥  6.  M.  (?  ACU.)  CORDA^TA  MX.     The  heart-leaved  Magnolia. 

Identification.     Mich.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  328.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80.;  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  118.;    Don's 

Synonymes.    The  heart-leaved  Cucumber  Tree,  Amer.  ;  Magnolier  &  Feuilles  en  Cceur,  Fr.  ;  herz- 

bliittriger  Bieberbaum,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Cab.,  474.  ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.     Deciduous.     Leaves  heart-shaped,  somewhat  ovate  or  cordate, 

acute,  under  surface  tomentose,  upper  surface  smooth.     Petals  6  —  9,  ob- 

long. (Don's    Mi/I.,  i.   p.  83.)      A  middle-sized   tree.       North   America. 

Flowers  white  and  purple,  scented.     June  and  July.     1800. 

Description.  This  tree,  in  its  native  country,  attains  the  height  of  40  ft.  or 
50  ft.,  with  a  trunk  12  in.  or  15  in.  in  diameter,  straight,  and  covered  with  a 
rough  and  deeply  furrowed  bark.  Its  leaves,  which  are  borne  upon  petioles, 
are  from  4  in.  to  Gin.  in  length,  and  from  Sin.  to  5  in.  wide,  smooth  and 
entire.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  April,  are  yellow,  with  the  interior  of 
the  petal  longitudinally  marked  with  several  reddish  lines.  They  are  from 
3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  succeeded  by  fruit  about  3  in.  long,  and 
nearly  1  in.  in  thickness,  of  a  similar  form  to  those  of  the  preceding  species. 
The  wood  is  light  and  soft,  and  is  used  in  joinery  and  cabinet-making,  where 
it  can  be  found  ;  but  the  tree  is  not  common  in  America.  In  Britain,  the  tree 
attains  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  flowers  freely. 

Geography.  Found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Savannah,  in  Upper  Georgia, 
and  on  those  of  the  streams  which  traverse  the  back  parts  of  South  Carolina. 
The  nearest  point  to  the  sea  at  which  the  younger  Michaux  found  it,  was  in 
the  plantation  of  Goodrest,  12  miles  from  Augusta,  along  the  sides  of  Horn 
Creek.  The  tree  is  rare  in  Upper  Georgia,  never  making  its  appearance  in 
forests,  but  only  in  isolated  situations,  along  the  banks  of  rivers. 

History,  $c.  This  tree  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  elder 
Michaux.  It  was  brought  to  England  in  1801  by  Mr.  Lyon  ;  and  the  original 
tree,  not  1  5  ft.  high,  still  exists  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  This  tree 
agrees  in  very  few  particulars  with  Michaux's  description,  and,  taken  together 
with  the  various  and  very  opposite  appearances  assumed  by  the  seedlings  of 
M.  acuminata,  convinces  us  that  M.  cordata  is  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of 
M.  acuminata.  The  soil  and  situation  may  be  considered  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  species  ;  but,  as  this  race  or  variety  seems,  in  its  native  country,  to 
inhabit  higher  and  drier  localities  than  M.  acuminata,  it  may  probably  be 
placed  in  still  more  exposed  situations  than  that  species  in  Britain. 

Statistics.  Though  this  species  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  British  gar- 
dens, we  are  not  aware  of  many  large  specimens  of  it.  The  highest  we  know 
of  is  at  Claremont,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  27  ft.  in  sandy  loam  on 
clay.  At  Luscombe,  in  Devonshire,  there  is  a  tree  8  years  planted,  which  has 
attained  the  height  of  14ft.;  and  at  West  Dean,  in  Sussex,  is  one  9  years 
planted,  which  is  13ft.  high.  At  High  Clere,  in  a  situation  upwards  of  500  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  plant  12  years  planted  is  12  ft.  high.  In  the  Perth 
Nursery,  one  8  years  planted  is  15  ft.  high  against  a  wall.  There  are  trees  as 
standards  at  Oriel  Temple,  Terenure,  Charleville,  and  various  other  places  in 
Ireland.  At  Paris,  there  are  trees  at  Sceaux,  and  in  most  of  the  nurseries  and 
botanic  gardens.  Plants,  both  seedlings  and  layers,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the 
nurseries.  The  price,  in  London,  is  from  7.9.  Gr/.  to  21.?.  ;  at  Bollwyller,  6  francs  ; 
in  New  York,  I  dollar. 
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1  7.  M.  AURICULANTA  Lam.     The  auricled-leaved  Magnolia. 
Identification.    Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1258.;   Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80. ;  Hayne  Dend.,  117.;   Don's  Mill., 

Synoiiymes.    M.  Fraseri  Walt ;  M.  auricularis  Salisb. ;  Indian  Physic,  and  long-leaved  Cucumber 

Tree,  Amer. ;  Magnolier  auricul£,  Fr.  ;  geohrter  (eared)  Bieberbaum,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  1206. ;  E.  of  PL  7916. ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  II. 

Spec.  Char.  Deciduous.  Leaves  smooth,  under  surface  somewhat  glaucous, 
spathulately  obovate,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  blunt  approximate  auricles. 
Sepals  3,  spreading.  Petals  9,  oblong.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  83.)  A  tree  of  the 
middle  size.  North  America.  Yellowish-white  flowers.  April  and  May. 
1786. 

Description.  This  tree  attains  the  height  of  from  40  ft.  to  45  ft.,  with  a 
straight  trunk  12  in.  or  15  in.  in  diameter,  often  undivided  for  half  its  length  ; 
the  branches  spread  widely,  and  ramify  but  sparingly ;  and  this  circumstance, 
Michaux  observes,  gives  the  tree  a  very  peculiar  air,  so  that  it  may  readily  be 
known  at  a  distance,  even  in  winter.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  green  colour, 
of  a  fine  texture,  Sin.  or  9  in.  long,  and  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  broad  :  on  young 
and  vigorous  trees  they  are  often  one  third,  or  even  one  half,  larger.  They 
are  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  acuminate  at  the  summit,  widest  near  the  top, 
and  narrowest  towards  the  bottom.  The  base  is  divided  into  rounded  lobes, 
whence  is  derived  the  specific  name  of  auriculata.  The  flowers  are  3  in.  or 
4  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  milky  white,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  are  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  young  shoots,  which  are  of  a  purplish  red,  dotted  with 
white.  The  fruit  is  oval,  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  and,  like  that  of  Magnolia  tri- 
petala,  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour  when  ripe.  They  differ  from  those  of  the 
other  species  by  a  little  inferiority  of  size,  and  by  a  small  appendage  which  ter- 
minates the  carpels.  Each  carpel  contains  one  or  two  seeds.  The  wood  is  soft, 
spongy,  very  light,  and  unfit  for  use.  The  bark  is  grey,  and  always  smooth, 
even  on  the  oldest  trees.  When  the  epidermis  is  removed,  the  cellular  integu- 
ment, by  contact  with  the  air,  instantly  changes  from  white  to  yellow.  The 
bark  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  an  infusion  of  it  in  some  spirituous 
liquor  is  employed  as  an  excellent  sudorific  in  rheumatic  affections.  (Michaux. ) 
In  England,  annual  shoots  of  young  plants  are  from  1  ft  to  2  ft.  or  more  in 
length  ;  and  the  height  which  the  tree  usually  attains  in  10  years  is  from  10  ft. 
to  15  ft.  The  highest  tree  within  ten  miles  of  London  is  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's, 
where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  30  ft.  The  following  extract  from  Bar- 
tram's  Travels  will  be  read  with  interest.  "  This  exalted  peak  1  named 
Mount  Magnolia,  from  a  new  and  beautiful  species  of  that  celebrated  family  of 
flowering  trees,  which  here,  at  the  cascades  of  Falling  Creek,  grows  in  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  I  had,  indeed,  noticed  this  curious  tree  several  times 
before,  particularly  on  the  high  ridges  betwixt  Sinica  and  Keowe,  and  on 
ascending  the  first  mountain  after  leaving  Keowe,  where  I  observed  it  in  flower  : 
but  here  it  flourishes  and  commands  our  attention.  This  tree  (or  perhaps 
rather  shrub)  rises  18  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  There  are  usually  many  stems  from 
a  root,  or  source,  which  lean  a  little,  or  slightly  diverge  from  each  other,  in 
this  respect  imitating  the  Magnolia  tripetala ;  the  crooked  wreathing  branches 
arising  and  subdividing  from  the  main  stem  without  order  or  uniformity ;  their 
extremities  turn  upwards,  producing  a  very  large  rosaceous,  perfectly  white, 
double,  or  polypetalous,  flower,  which  is  of  a  most  fragrant  scent.  This  fine 
flower  sits  in  the  centre  of  a  radius  of  very  large  leaves,  which  are  of  a  singular 
figure,  somewhat  lanceolate,  but  broad  towards  their  extremities,  terminating 
with  an  acuminated  point,  and  backwards  they  attenuate,  and  become  very 
narrow  towards  their  bases,  terminating  that  way  with  two  long  narrow  ears,  or 
lappels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  petiole.  The  leaves  have  only 
short  footstalks,  sitting  very  near  each  other,  at  the  extremities  of  the  florife- 
rous  branches,  from  which  they  spread  themselves  after  a  regular  order,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  their  margins  touching,  or  lightly  lapping  upon,  each 
other,  form  an  expansive  umbrella,  superbly  crowned  or  crested  with  the 
fragrant  flower,  representing  a  white  plume.  The  blossom  is  succeeded  by  a 
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very  large  crimson  cone,  or  strobile,  containing  a  great  number  of  scarlet  berries, 
which,  when  ripe,  spring  from  their  cells,  and  are,  for  a  time,  suspended  by  a 
white  silky  web  or  thread.  The  leaves  of  those  trees  which  grow  in  a  rich 
humid  soil,  when  fully  expanded  and  at  maturity,  arc  frequently  above  2  ft.  in 
length,  and  6  in.  or  8  in.  where  broadest.  I  discovered,  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  Georgia,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Alatamaha,  another  new  species 
of  Magnolia  [M.  aur.  pyramidata],  whose  leaves  were  nearly  of  the  figure  of 
those  of  this  tree ;  but  they  were  much  less  in  size,  not  more  than  6  in.  or  7  in. 
in  length,  and  the  strobile  very  small,  oblong,  sharp-pointed,  and  of  a  fine  deep 
crimson  colour;  but  I  never  saw  the  flower.  These  trees  grow  straight  and 
erect,  30  ft.  or  more  in  height,  and  of  a  sharp  conical  form,  much  resembling 
the  cucumber  tree  [M.  acuminata]  in  figure."  (Bartrayf*  Travels,  p.  338.) 

Geography.  This  species  appears  to  be  confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
Alleghanies,  nearly  300  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  found  on  the  steep  banks  of 
the  rivers  which  rise  in  these  lofty  mountains.  It  appears  to  be  very  sparingly 
distributed ;  the  distance  of  150  miles  occurring,  in  some  cases,  between  the 
spots  where  it  is  to  be  met  with.  Michaux  says,  "  I  have  no  where  found  it  so 
abundant  as  on  the  steepest  part  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
particularly  those  which  are  called  by  the  inhabitants,  Great  Father  Mountains, 
and  Black  and  Iron  Mountains."  The  soil  of  these  mountains  is  brown,  deep, 
and  of  an  excellent  quality ;  and  the  tree  is  found  to  multiply  so  fast  from  seed, 
that  a  thousand  plants  might  be  collected  in  a  single  day.  The  atmosphere, 
in  such  situations,  is  continually  charged  with  moisture,  from  the  number  of 
torrents  which  rush  down  from  the  summits. 

History.  This  tree  was  discovered  by  Bartram,  from  whom  it  was  first 
received  in  England  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1 786.  It  was,  probably,  soon 
afterwards  sent  to  France ;  because  we  find  Madame  Lemonnier,  the  widow  of 
Michaux's  patron  and  friend,  describing  a  tree  of  this  species  in  her  garden  in 
1800,  which  was  9  ft.  high,  and  had  already  flowered.  As  it  is  of  difficult 
propagation,  it  is  not  very  generally  distributed ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  prin- 
cipal botanic  gardens  of  the  middle  of  Europe,  and  in  first-rate  nurseries. 

Soil,  Situation,  fyc.  The  soil,  as  we  learn  from  Michaux,  ought  to  be  free 
and  deep ;  and  the  situation  low,  sheltered,  and  moist,  rather  than  dry.  As 
seeds  are  not  very  easily  procured,  the  common  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
layers,  or  by  inarching  on  M.  acuminata.  In  both  modes,  two  years  are 
required  before  the  plants  can  be  separated  from  the  parent  stock.  If  the  de- 
mand for  plants  were  adequate,  abundance  of  seeds  might,  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
cured from  America. 

Statistics.  The  parent  tree  is  at  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species  16ft.  high ;  and  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery  there  is  one  18  ft.  high.  At  Sherwood,  one  18  years  planted  is 
only  12  ft.  high ;  at  White  Knights,  one  33  years  planted  is  26  ft.  high ;  and  in 
the  Killerton  Nursery,  Devonshire,  one  8  years  planted  is  14ft.  high.  At 
Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent,  one  17  years  planted  is  25  ft.  high;  in  Knap  Hill  Nursery 
there  is  a  tree  20  ft.  high  ;  and  at  Barton,  in  Suffolk,  one  only  10  years  planted 
which  is  19£  ft.  high.  There  are  trees  of  this  species  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  they  are  chiefly  trained  against  walls.  There  are  several  in  the  gardens 
about  Paris,  and  some  at  Sceaux,  which  have  attained  the  height  of  20  ft.  In 
the  botanic  garden  at  Rouen  the  height  is  10ft.  In  the  botanic  garden  at 
Ghent  there  is  a  specimen  22  ft.  high.  In  Germany,  M.  auriculata  is  either 
trained  against  a  wall,  or  treated  as  a  green-house  plant.  The  price  of  a  single 
plant,  about  London,  is  from  Is.  6d.  to  21s. ;  at  Bollwyller,  10  francs  ;  in  New 
York,  1  dollar. 

¥  8.  M.  (?  AUR.)  PYRAMIDAVTA  Bartr.     The  pyramidal-headed  Magnolia. 

Identification.    Mich.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  328. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80.  :  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  83. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t  407.  ;  E.  of  PL  7917.  ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.     Deciduous.     Leaves  smooth,  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces, 
spathulato.  ohovate,  cordate  at  the  base.     Auricles  spreading.     Sepals  3, 
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spreading.    Petals  9,  lanceolate,  pointed.  (Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  83.)    A  low  tree. 

North  America.     White  flowers.     May  and  June.     1811.     Height  20ft. 

Description,  History,  $c.  This  tree,  which  is  found  in  the  western  parts  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  resembles  the  preceding  species  in  every  particular  (ex- 
cept size)  so  closely,  that  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  being  only  a 
variety  of  it,  or,  at  least,  its  bearing  the  same  relation  to  that  species  which  M. 
cordata  does  to  M.  acuminata.  It  has  been  found  in  only  two  or  three  locali- 
ties. One  of  these  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Alatamaha  river  in  Georgia,  40  miles 
south  of  Savannah,  where  it  was  discovered  by  M.  le  Conte.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  288.)  It  was  brought  to  England  in  1818  by  Mr.  Lyon ;  and 
the  original  tree  still  exists  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  nursery.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  propagate  (which  is  done  by  inarching  on  M.  auriculata) ;  and  it  is, 
in  consequence,  very  sparingly  distributed  over  the  country.  Plants,  about 
London,  cost  21*.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  15  francs ;  in  New  York,  ?. 

§  ii.   Gwillimia  Pott,  in  Dec.  Syst. 


Derivation.    General  Gwillim,  some  time  governor  of  Madras.     (Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  83.) 

Sect.  Char.  Asiatic  species,  generally  with  two  opposite  spathe-like  brae  teas 
enclosing  the  flower-bud.  Anthers  bursting  inwards.  Ovaries  somewhat 
distant.  Perhaps  the  species  of  this  section,  with  one  bractea,  should  have 
been  given  among  the  michelias.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  none  of  them 
are  true  magnolias.  (.Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  83.) 

5£  9.  M.  CONSPI'CUA  Salisb.     The  Yulan,  or  conspicuous^ozwra/  Magnolia. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  81. ;  Don's  Mill.  1.,  p.  83. 

Synonymes.      M.   precia  Correa  ;  M.  Yiilan  Desf. ;  Yu  Ian,  Chinese ;  the  Lily-flowered  Magnolia ; 

Magnolier  Yulans,  Fr. ;  Yulans  Bieberbaum,  Ger. 
Derivations.    The  epithet  pr^cia  was  given  to  this  magnolia  by  M.  Correa,  because  it  produces  its 

flowers  before  its  leaves.    Yu  Ian  signifies  the  lily  tree. 
Engravings.     Hot.  Mag.,  1621. ;  Otto  and  Hayne,  t.  72.  ;  E.  of  PL,  7907. ;  our  fig.  34.  and  the  plate 

of  this  species  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  obovate,  abruptly  acuminated,  younger  ones  pubescent, 
expanding  after  the  flowers.  Flowers  erect,  6 — 9-petaled.  Styles  erect. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  93.)  A  middle-sized  tree  in  China.  Flowers  white. 
Feb.  to  April.  Introduced  in  1789.  Height  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft. 

Varieties. 

¥  M.  c.  2  Soulangeana.     Soulange's  conspicuous-flowered  Magnolia. 

Synonymes.    M.  Soulangeana  An.  Hort.  Sod.  Par.,  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  Don's  Mill. ;  Mag. 

nolier  de  Soulange,  Fr. 
Engraving.     M.  Soulange<3«a  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  t  260. 

Description.  The  leaves,  wood,  and  general  habit  of  the  tree  bear 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  M.  conspicua,  that,  when  the 
plant  is  not  in  flower,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  species.  The  flowers  resemble  in  form  those  of  M.  purpurea  var. 
gracilis  or  of  M.  purpurea,  and  the  petals  are  slightly  tinged  with 
purple.  It  was  raised  at  Fromont,  near  Paris,  from  the  seeds  of  a 
plant  of  M.  conspicua,  which  stood  near  one  of  M.  purpurea,  in 
front  of  the  chateau  of  M.  Soulange-Bodin ;  the  flowers  of  the 
former  of  which  had  been  accidentally  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of 
the  latter. 

Y  M.  c.  3  Alexandrine  Hort.  The  Empress  Alexandrines  conspicuous- 
flowered  Magnolia.  — This  variety  so  closely  resembles  the  preceding 
one,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  otherwise  than  by  its 
flowering  somewhat  earlier.  It  was  originated  at  Paris  a  few  years 
after  the  preceding  variety,  and  sent  to  London  by  the  Parisian 
nurserymen  in  1831. 

¥  M.  c.  4  speciosa  Hort.     The   showy    conspictcous-ftov/ered   Magnolia. 
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—  This  is  another  variety  similarly  originated,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
distinguishable  from  tin-  "hist. 

¥  M.  c.  5  citriodora  Hort.  The  Lemon-scented  cojuspirNtms-flovrcred 
Magnolia.  —  This  variety  was  raised  by  M.  Parmentier  of  Enghien, 
but  is  little  known  ;  and,  we  believe,  wholly  without  merit  as  a  new 
variety.  There  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  which  Mr.  Knight  considers  as  differing  very  little  from 
M.  conspicua. 

Other  Varieties  of  M.  conspicua.  This  species,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 
has  ripened  seeds  in  various  places;  and,  as  it  fertilises  readily  with  M. 
purpurea  and  M.  gracilis,  many  new  varieties  may  be  expected  when  the 
attention  of  cultivators  is  more  especially  directed  to  the  subject.  M.  c. 
Norbcrtii  is  a  seedling  variety,  of  which  there  is  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  which  has  not  yet  flowered.  The  plants  raised  from 
seed  of  M.  c.  Soulanger/V*  at  Fromont  may  be  productive  of  something 
new,  as  may  those  raised  by  Mr.  Curtis  at  Glazenwood,  and  by  Mr.  Ward 
at  White  Knights.  If  Signer  Manetti  succeeds  in  raising  plants  from  the 
seeds  of  M.  c.  Soulangearaa,  which  have  ripened  at  Monza,  he  also  may  in- 
troduce some  new  varieties. 

Description.     This  is  a  very  showy  tree,  distinguishable  from  all  the  other 
magnolias  of  both  sections,  by  its  flowers  being  of  a  milk  white,  and  expanding 
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before  any  of  the  leaves.  The  tree  assumes  a  regular  conical  shape,  with  a 
grey  bark  and  numerous  branches  and  twigs,  which  generally  have  a  vertical, 
rather  than  a  horizontal,  direction ;  so  that  a  large  tree  of  this  species  would 
probably  be  more  fastigiate  than  any  of  the  others.  The  young  shoots  are  from 
1  ft.  to  18  in.  in  length,  and  the  tree,  in  ten  years,  will  attain  the  height  of  from 
10ft.  to  15  ft.,  flowering  the  second  or  third  year  after  grafting.  The  size  of 
the  full-grown  tree,  in  its  native  country,  is  said  to  be  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft. ;  the 
highest  which  we  know  of  in  England  is  at  Eastwell  Park,  in  Kent,  which,  in 
1825,  appeared  to  be  upwards  of  30  ft. 

Geography  and  History.  This  tree  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  China ;  and  to  be  extensively  cultivated  there  in  the  gardens  of 
the  emperor,  and  in  those  of  all  eminent  persons  who  can  afford  to  procure 
it.  It  began  to  be  cultivated  in  China  in  the  year  627 ;  and  from  that  time  it 
has  always  held  the  very  first  rank,  as  an  ornamental  tree,  in  their  gardens.  It 
is  not  only  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  allowed  to  attain  its  full  size,  but 
dwarfs  are  kept  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  forced  throughout  the  winter,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  perpetual  supply  of  bloom  in  the  apartments  of  the  imperial  palace. 
So  highly  is  this  tree  valued,  that  a  plant  in  flower,  presented  to  the  emperor, 
is  thought  a  handsome  present,  even  from  the  governor  of  a  province.  In  very 
severe  winters,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  the  open  air  are  sometimes  wrapped 
round  with  straw  ropes ;  but  it  never  requires  any  other  protection,  even  in  the 
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climate  of  Pekin.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  1789;  but  it  was  many  years  before  it  attracted  much  attention,  being 
considered  as  requiring  a  green-house  or  conservatory.  So  little  was  it  known 
in  1807,  that  it  is  not  enumerated  among  the  magnolias  described  in  Marty n's 
Miller's  Dictionary,  published  in  that  year.  Within  the  last  twelve  years, 
it  has  been  discovered  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  American  species,  and  it  is 
now  most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  nurseries,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  finds  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  flowers  freely  every  year, 
as  a  standard,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  when  the  wood  has  been  pro- 
perly ripened  during  the  preceding  summer :  and,  at  White  Knights,  in  England ; 
at  Fromont,  and  various  other  places,  in  France;  and  at  Monza,  in  Italy,  it 
has  ripened  seeds  from  which  young  plants  have  been  raised.  Some  of  the 
flowers  having  been  fecundated  with  the  pollen  of  M.  purpurea  or  gracilis, 
some  hybrid  varieties  have  been  produced,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  is  M. 
c.  Soulangeawrt. 

Properties  and  Uses.  Besides  its  value  as  an  ornamental  plant,  the 
Chinese  pickle  the  flower-buds,  after  having  removed  the  calyx,  and  use  them 
for' flavouring  rice.  Medicinally,  the  seeds  are  taken  in  powder,  in  colds  and 
inflammations  of  the  chest.  It  is  also  regarded  as  stomachic ;  and  water,  in 
which  it  has  been  steeped,  is  used  for  bathing  the  eyes  when  inflamed,  and  for 
clearing  them  of  gum.  The  Chinese  poets  call  the  tree  the  symbol  of  candour 
and  beauty.  (N.  Duh.t  i.  p.  225.) 

Soil  and  Situation.  A  rich  sandy  loam  seems  to  suit  this  species  best ;  but 
it  will  grow  in  any  deep  free  soil,  properly  drained,  and  moderately  enriched. 
The  situation,  when  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  standard,  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
open  to  admit  of  ripening  the  wood  in  autumn,  and  yet  not  so  warm  as  to  urge 
forward  the  flower-buds  prematurely  in  spring,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  be 
injured  by  frost ;  from  which,  however,  they  may  be  protected  by  a  very  slight 
covering  (during  nights  and  frosty  days)  of  gauze  or  bunting,  stretched  over 
the  tree  horizontally  and  supported  by  posts.  Against  a  wall,  the  tree  shows 
itself  in  its  greatest  beauty  ;  and  there  it  can  easily  be  protected,  by  a  projecting 
coping,  from  the  severest  weather  ever  experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  In  warm  situations,  sloping  to  the  south  or  south-east,  the  tree  has 
a  fine  effect  planted  in  front  of  a  bank  of  evergreens ;  and,  indeed,  wherever  it 
is  planted,  evergreens  should  be  placed  near  it,  and,  if  possible,  so  as  to  form 
a  back  ground,  on  account  of  the  flowers  expanding  before  the  tree  is  furnished 
with  any  leaves. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  species  and  all  the  varieties  are  propagated 
by  layers,  or  by  inarching  on  the  Magnolia  purpurea,  or  on  the  M.  acuminata. 
When  grafted  on  M.  purpurea,  the  tree  is  .comparatively  dwarfed,  by  which  it 
is  rendered  very  convenient  for  .use  as  a  shrub,  or  for  growing  in  pots  ;  but, 
when  it  is  intended  to  form  a  tree,  it  should  either  be  grafted  on  M.  acuminata, 
or  raised  from  layers  or  seeds.  It  generally  requires  two  years  before  the 
plants  can  be  separated  from  the  parent  stock.  Some  plants  of  this  species 
have  been  raised  from  seed  ripened  in  Europe ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
when  this  magnificent  tree  becomes  better  known  and  more  generally  in  de- 
mand, it  will  be  raised  in  this  way  as  extensively  as  M.  acuminata  and  M. 
glauca  are  at  present. 

Statistics.  An  original  imported  plant,  against  a  wall  at  Wormleybury,  mea- 
sured, in  April,  1835,  27  ft.  high,  covered  a  space  laterally  of  24  ft.,  and  had 
on  it,  at  that  time,  5000  flowers  !  In  Lee's  Nursery  there  are  several  plants 
above  20  ft.  high,  as  standards,  which  flower  magnificently  every  year.  At 
Harringay  there  is  a  tree  of  M.  conspicua  25  ft.  high,  against  a  wall ;  and  in 
the  same  garden  there  is  one  of  M.  c.  Soulange«na,  6  years  inarched  upon 
a  strong  plant  of  M.  cordata,  which  is  20  ft.  6  in.  high,  the  branches  extending 
over  a  space  16  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  being  1  ft.  1  in.  In  the  Kensington  Nursery  there  is  a  tree  of  the 
same  height  (fig.  35.),  of  which  we  had  a  drawing  made  in  the  first  week  in 
April,  1827,  when  it  was  covered  with  1100  blossoms.  There  is  a  large 
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tree  at  Cashiobury ;  and  several  at  White  Knights,  one  of  which,  16  ft.  high, 
has  ripened  seeds.  At  Farnham  Castle,  in  Hampshire,  one  10  years  planted 
is  16ft.  high;  and  at  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent,  one  16  years  planted  is  20ft. 
high.  The  largest  M.  c.  Soulangeawa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  in 
Brown's  Nursery  at  Slough,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  loft,  in  less 
than  ten  years,  and  is  thought  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  rather  more  hardy  than 
M.  conspfcua.  At  High  Clere,  on  an  elevated  exposed  situation,  M.  c.  Sou- 
\angedna  has  attained  the  height  of  7  ft.  6  in.  in  4-  years,  as  a  standard. 
M,  conspicua  grows  freely,  against  a  wall,  in  all  the  low  districts  of  Scotland ; 
and,  as  a  standard,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  the  largest  plant  of  M.  conspicua  is  at  Fromont.  It  measured,  in 
1835,  40  ft.  high ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground, 
was  more  than  2  ft. ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches 
is  24- ft. ;  it  flowers  magnificently  every  year,  at  the  end  of  March  and  be- 
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ginning  of  April,  and  the  odour  of  the  flowers  is  perceived  at  a  great  distance. 
This  is  the  tree,  the  ripened  seeds  of  which  produced  M.  c.  Soulang&ina. 
The  original  plant  of  M.  c.  SoulangeffWtf,  at  Fromont,  is  not  more  than  12  ft. 
high,  and,  though  it  has  flowered  every  year  for  several  years  past,  it  did  not 
ripen  seeds  till  1834.  These  seeds  have  been  sown  ;  and  M.  Soulange-Bodin 
informs  us  that  he  expects  some  interesting  new  sorts  from  them.  In  the 
botanic  garden  at  Ghent  there  is  a  standard  tree  of  M.  conspicua  22  ft.  high. 
In  Germany,  M.  conspicua  is  trained  against  a  wall,  or  kept  in  the  conser- 
vatory ;  and  in  Italy,  and  the  South  of  Europe,  it  has  not  been  long  planted; 
though  both  the  species,  and  the  var.  M.  c.  Soulange«wrt,  are  at  Monza,  where, 
as  before  noticed,  M.  conspicua  has  ripened  seeds ;  as  has  also,  as  Signer 
Manetti  informs  us,  M.  c.  Soulangeana. 

Commercial  Statistics.     The  price  of  M.  conspicua  in  the  London  nurseries 
is  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  10  francs  ;  in  New  York,  ?. 

ffi  10.  M.  PURPUVREA    Bot.  Mag.     The  purple-flowered  Magnolia. 

Identification.    Sims,  in  Bot.  Mag. 

Synanymes.     M.  obovata  Thun.  ;    M.  dfscolor  Vent. ;  M.  denudata  Lam. ;  the  obovate-leaved  Mag. 

nolia ;    Magnolier  discolor^  Bon.  Jard.,  and  Magnolie    bicolore  Dun.,  Fr. ;    rothe  Bieberbaum, 

Ger. 
Engravings.    Sal.  Par.,  t  87. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  390. ;  E.  of  PL,  7908. ;  and  our  fig.  36. 

Spec.  Char.  Deciduous.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  reticulately  veined ;  almost 
smooth.  Flowers  erect,  of  3  sepals  and  6  obovate  petals ;  styles  very  short. 
(Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  84.)  A  shrub  from  Japan,  with  flowers  purple  on  the 
outside,  and  white  within.  March,  April,  and  May.  1790. 

Varieties.  In  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  and  in  Don's  Miller,  three  varieties 
are  described :  M.  p.  denudata  Lam.,  distinguished  by  the  flowering 
branches  being  without  leaves ;  M.  p.  discolor  Vent.,  which  is  said  to  be 
rather  more  tender  than  the  species;  and  M. p.  lUiflora  Lam.,  the  petals  of 
which  are  white  on  both  sides.  These  varieties  were  originally  described 
by  Kaempfer ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  none  of  them  are  in  British  gardens. 
Several  plants  of  this  species  having  been  raised  from  seed  ripened  in  this 
country,  the  plants  may  exhibit  slight  shades  of  difference,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  certain  seedlings  raised  in  the  Brentford  Nursery ;  but,  as  far  as 
we  have  observed,  none  of  these  are  worth  keeping  distinct.  The  only 
variety  which  we  consider  truly  distinct  is  M.  p.  grdcilis,  considered  as  a 
species  by  Salisbury  and  other  botanists,  but  which,  we  are  convinced,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  race,  or  a  variety. 
Description.  A  deciduous  shrub,  attaining, 

in  the  gardens  about    London,  the  height   of 

from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  as  many  years,  and  seldom 

growing  much  higher  as  a  bush.  The  stems  are 

numerous,  but  not  much  branched ;  the  leaves 

are  large,  of  a  very  dark  green ;  and  the  plant 

produces  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  do  not 

expand  fully  till  a  day  or  two  before  they  drop 

off;  and  which,  unless  the  weather  is  warm,  do 

not   expand  at  all,   but  wither  on   the  plant, 

and  disfigure  it.     The  flowers  are  large,  more 

or  less  purple  (according  to  the  season,    but 

never  wholly  dark  purple)  without,  and  always 

white  within.     The  bark,  when  bruised,  has  an 

aromatic  odour.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  species, 

and  no  garden  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Geography,    History,   $c.     Found   wild    in 

Japan ;  and  cultivated  there,  and  in  China,  in 

gardens.     It  was  discovered  by  Thunberg,  and 

imported  by  him  into  England,  in  1790.  It  has 

since  been  generally  distributed  thoughout  the  botanic  and  first-rate  private 

gardens  of  Europe.    About  London  and  Paris,  it  is  not  only  propagated  for 
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sale  as  a  flowering  shrub,  but  us  a  stock  for  grafting  other  species  on,  even 
of  the  tree  kinds  :  such  as  M.  conspfeua,  cordata,  and  others.  In  the  north 
of  France,  and  in  (Jermany,  it  is  generally  treated  as  a  green-house  plant. 

Sot/  and  Situation.  This  species  is  generally  considered  as  requiring  a  mix- 
ture of  heath  soil,  or  sandy  peat,  with  loam ;  but  in  many  gardens  about 
London  it  succeeds  perfectly  both  in  sand  and  clay ;  the  latter  soil  being 
rendered  free  by  sand,  leaf  mould,  or  manure,  and  drainage.  The  situation, 
when  the  plant  is  treated  as  a  bush,  ought  to  be  open,  in  order  that  the  wood 
may  be  ripened  ;  and  the  plant  should  be  detached,  it  order  that  it  may  be 
covered  with  foliage  and  blossoms  on  every  side.  North  of  London,  in  most 
situations,  it  requires  a  wall,  and  few  plants  are  more  deserving  of  one. 
Against  a  wall,  it  will  reach  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  In  the  London  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propa- 
gated by  layers  ;  but  it  will  also  strike  by  cuttings,  both  of  the  ripened  and 
the  herbaceous  wood.  The  stools  are  generally  formed  in  pits ;  or,  if  in 
the  open  ground,  they  are  generally  covered  with  mats  during  winter.  Seeds 
have  been  ripened  both  in  England  and  France ;  and  from  these  plants  have 
been  raised  in  some  few  nurseries.  The  plants,  whether  raised  from  layers, 
cuttings,  or  seed,  should  always  be  kept  in  pots  till  wanted  for  final  planting. 

Statistics.  There  are  fine  plants  of  this  species,  trained  against  walls,  at 
Harringay,  Wormleybury,  White  Knights,  and  numerous  other  places. 
The  largest  bushes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  in  the  Mile  End 
Nursery  ;  and  there  are  very  handsome  specimens  in  the  Hammersmith  Nur- 
sery. There  is  one  20  ft.  high  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  at  Benwell 
in  Suffolk,  which,  we  believe,  is  the  largest  in  England.  Price,  in  London, 
from  l.v.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  5  francs ;  in  New  York,  ?.  . 

*  11.  M.  (?  P.)  GRA'CILIS.     The  slender-growing  purple-flowered  Magnolia. 

Synonymcs.  Magnbl/a  Kbbus  Ktcmpf.,  Dec.,  and  Don. ;  M.  glauca  var.  a  Thun.  Fl.  Jap.  ;  M.  to- 
menfbM  Thun.  in  Linn.  Soc.  ;  Sidi  Kobusi,  Japanese ;  Magnolier  grMe,  Fr. ;  filziger  Bieber- 
baum,  (T<T. 

Derivations.  Kobus,  or  Sidi  Kobusi,  is  the  name  of  the  plant  in  Japan.  It  is  named  gracilis  from  its 
slender  habit  of  growth  ;  and  tomentbsa  from  the  comparatively  downy  surface  of  the  leaves.  It 
was  called  M.  glauca  by  Thunberg,  because  he  originally  supposed  it  to  be  a  variety  of  the  M.  glatica 
of  North  America.  The  French  and  German  names  signify  the  same  as  the  specific  one. 

Engravings.     Ka?mpf.  Ic.,  t.  42. ;  Par.  Lor.,  87. ;  E.  of  PI.,  7909. 

Description.  In  its  native  country  it  is  a  small  tree  with  rough  bark;  but 
in  England  it  is  a  somewhat  delicate  shrub,  with  slender  stems  and  branches, 
growing  rather  more  erect  and  fastigiate  than  M.  purpurea.  The  leaves  are  of 
the  same  form,  but  a  little  longer,  and  always  of  a  decidedly  paler  green. 
The  young  leaves  are  pubescent  underneath,  as  are  the  young  shoots.  In 
England,  though  this  kind  cannot  be  considered  as  a  tree,  yet  it  has  a 
different  habit  of  growth  from  M.  purpurea;  and,  instead  of,  like  it,  forming 
a  broad  spreading  bush,  it  is  a  narrow,  upright,  slender,  fastigiate-growing 
one.  The  bark  has  the  same  odour  as  that  of  M.  purpurea.  The  two  main 
points  of  difference  between  it  and  M.  purpurea  are,  the  paler  green,  and 
somewhat  narrower  shape,  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  longer  and  more  slender 
form  of  the  flower,  the  points  of  the  petals  of  which  are  slightly  turned 
back  ;  while  the  flower  of  M.  purpurea  is  more  cup-shaped,  and  the  petals  at 
the  points  are  rather  turned  inwards.  The  petals  of  M.  gracilis  are  exteriorly 
of  an  entirely  dark  purple,  whereas  those  of  M.  purpurea  melt  off  into  white 
at  their  upper  extremities. 

Geography,  History,  Sfc.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  said  by 
Kii'inpfer  to  attain  the  size  of  a  cherry  tree.  It  was  brought  to  England  in 
1 804,  but  is  not  very  common,  probably  from  its  being  very  generally  con- 
founded with  M.  purpurea.  Its  management,  in  all  respects,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  species,  except  that  it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  tender. 
The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of  is  in  the  conservatory  at  White  Knights, 
where  it  forms  a  narrow  bush  about  10  ft.  high.  It  is  kept  in  the  conser- 
vatory there,  not  on  account  of  its  tenderness,  but  because  it  was  considered 
to  be  a  conservatory  plant  when  it  was  first  planted ;  and  it  is  now  much  too 
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large  to  be  removed  with  safety.  There  are  bushes  of  this  variety  in  the  open 
border,  both  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  and  at  Mile  End,  between  3  ft. 
and  4  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  broad,  which  flower  freely  every  year,  with- 
out any  protection  whatever.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5s. ;  at  Boll- 
w  viler,  ? ;  and  in  New  York,  ?. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Magnolias. 

Magnolia,  fuscata  Andr.,  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.y  t.  1008.,  and  introduced 
from  China  in  1789,  is  common  in  conservatories.  At  Claremont  it  forms  a 
large  evergreen  bush,  15ft.  high;  and  at  Taplow  Court,  a  bush  10ft.  high. 
It  flowers  in  April,  May,  and  June :  its  fragrance  is  much  more  grateful 
than  that  of  the  other  magnolias,  and  not  at  all  oppressive.  The  plant  has 
been  tried  against  a  conservative  wall ;  and  also,  in  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  in 
the  open  ground,  as  a  bush ;  and  in  both  situations,  when  once  firmly  esta- 
blished, it  is  found  to  endure  moderate  winters  with  a  little  protection.  On 
account  of  its  being  an  evergreen,  and  from  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  dark  brownish  red  or  purple,  tinged  with  yellow  in  the  inside  of 
the  petals,  it  is  a  very  desirable  plant.  There  are  two  other  species,  natives 
of  China  (M.  anoncefolia  and  M.  piimila),  also  evergreens,  and  treated  as 
green-house  or  stove  plants ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  either  of  them  having 
been  tried  out.  Possibly,  they  may  prove  nearly  as  hardy  as  M.  fuscata. 

App.  ii.     Additional  Magnolias. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  other  species  of  the  genus  Magnolw,  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  and  in  China,  which  will  endure  the  open 
air  in  Britain,  though  none  of  these  have  yet  been  described  by  botanists, 
with  the  exception  of  some  by  Dr.  Wallich,  which  are  now  considered  to 
belong  to  Micheh'a.  Some  expected  additions  'of  genera  closely  allied  to 
Magnolia  will  be  noticed  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  chapter.  Possibly, 
by  cross  fecundation,  some  mules  might  be  produced,  between  the  species 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  the  hardy  species.  If  the  refresh- 
ing fragrance  of  M.  fuscata  could  be  thrown  into  the  flowers  of  M.  grandiflora, 
or  of  any  of  the  other  species  which  continue  flowering  for  a  long  time,  the 
result  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition.  We  recommend  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  ingenious  cultivators. 

GENUS  II. 


LIRIODE'NDRON  L.     THE  TULIP  TREE. 

Gen.  Char.  Carpels  1-2-seeded,  disposed  in  spikes,  indehiscent,  deciduous, 
drawn  out  into  a  wing  at  the  apex.  Calyx  of  3  deciduous  sepals.  Corolla 
of  6  petals,  conniving  into  a  bell-shaped  flower.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  86.) 
—  There  is  only  one  species ;  a  deciduous  tree  of  the  first  rank.  North 
America.  Flowers  yellowish,  variegated  with  green,  red,  and  orange.  June. 
1688.  Height,  in  England,  70  ft. 

3£  1.  LIRIODE'NDRON  TuLiPi'pERA  L.      The  Tulip-bearing  Liriodendron,  or 

Tulip  Tree. 


Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,755.  ;  Hayne  Dend.,  115. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  82..  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  86. 
St/,,oni/mes.  The  Poplar,  White  Wood.CaTioe  Wood,  the  Tulip  Tree,  Amcr. ;  Virginian  Poplar,  Tulip- 
bearing  Lily  Tree,  Saddle  Tree,  Eng.  :  Tulipier  de  Virginie,  Fr. ;  Virginischer  Tulipcerbaum,  (i,-r. 


flowers  resembling  those  of  a  lily,  though  more  correctly  those  of  a  tulip,  as  the  specific  name  im- 
plies. It  is  called  Poplar,  from  its  general  resemblance  to  trees  of  that  genus  ;  White  Wood,  from 
the  colour  of  its  timber  ;  Canoe  Wood,  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied  by  the  native  Indians  ; 
Tulip  Tree,  from  its  tulip-like  flowers  ;  and  Saddle  Tree,  from  the  form  of  its  leaves.  The  French 
and  German  names  are  literal  translations  of  the  words  Virginian  tulip  tree. 

Engravings.     Bot.   Mag.,  275.;    Dtih.,  torn.  3.  t.  18.:    Willd.    Ab.,   t.  i.'!).  ;    Krausc,  t.  Jl.  ;     K.  of 
PI, 7903. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
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M.AC.N  s>i././  (.'EM.     LIRIODL:  NDRON. 


Spec.  Char.      Leaves   smooth,    truncate  at  the  top;  4-lobed,    resembling  a 
saddle  in  shape.     Flowers  large,  solitary,  terminal,  variegated  with  green, 
yellow,  and  orange  colour;  furnished  with  two  deciduous  bracteas  under 
"flowers.     (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  86.) 
Varieties. 

*  L.  T.  2  obtusiloba  Michx.,  intcgrifolia  Hort.,  the  obtusc-lobcd,  or 
attire-leaved,  Tulip  Tree,  Yellow  Wood,  or  Yellow  Poplar,  has  the 
leaves  with  blunter  lobes  than  the  original  species,  but  is  in  no 
other  respect  different  from  it.  See  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our 
Second  Volume. 

i  L.  T.  3  acutijo/ia  Michx.  has  the  leaves  smaller  and  more  acutely  cut 
than  either  the  preceding  variety  or  the  species.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  plants  of  it  existing  in  British  gardens. 

¥  /,.  T.kflava  Hort.  has  yellow  flowers.  As  most  of  the  tulip  trees  in 
Europe  have  been  raised  from  seeds,  it  is  probable  that  their  flow- 
ers vary  in  degrees  of  yellowness ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
variety,  with  the  flowers  entirely  yellow,  is  propagated  in  British 
nurseries.  It  is,  however,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  garden  at  Cour- 
set,  and  in  some  of  the  Paris  catalogues. 

Description.  This  tree,  in  the  Atlantic  states  of  North  America,  accord- 
ing to  Michaux,  especially  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  is  often 
^•eii  from  70ft.  to  100ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  the  diameter  of  which 
varies  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  The  elder  Michaux  found  in  Kentucky,  on  the 
road  from  Beardstone  to  Louisville,  tulip  trees  which  appeared  to  be  15  ft.  or 
16  ft.  in  circumference ;  and,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Louisville,  he  mea- 
sured one  which,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  22  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference, 
the  height  of  which  he  found  to  be  from  120  ft.  to  140  ft.  Of  all  the  deci- 
duous trees  of  North  America,  the  tulip  tree,  next  to  the  button-wood 
(Platanus  occidentalis),  attains  the  amplest  dimensions;  while  the  perfect 
straightness  and  uniform  diameter  of  its  trunk  for  upwards  of  40  ft.,  the 
regular  distribution  of  its  branches,  and  the  richness  of  its  foliage,  give  it  a 
decided  superiority  to  that  tree,  and  entitle  it  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  trees  of  the  temperate  zones.  In  the  developement  of  its 
leaves  the  tulip  tree  differs  from  most  other  trees.  The  leaf-buds,  in  general, 
are  composed  of  scales  closely  imbricated,  which,  in  the  spring,  are  distended 
by  the  growth  of  the  minute  bundle  of  leaves  that  they  enclose,  till  they 
finally  fall  off.  The  terminal  bud  of  each  shoot  swells  considerably  before  it 
gives  birth  to  the  leaf:  it  forms  an  oval  envelope,  which  contains  the  young 
leaf,  and  which  produces  it  to  the  light  only  when  it  appears  to  have  acquired 
sufficient  force  to  endure  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  Within  this 
envelope  is  found  another,  which,  after  the  first  leaf  is  put  forth,  swells, 
bursts,  and  gives  birth  to  a  second.  On  young  and  vigorous  trees  five  or  six 
leaves  issue,  successively,  in  this  manner,  from  one  bud.  Till  the  leaf  has 
acquired  its  growth,  it  retains  the  two  scales  which  composed  its  envelope, 
and  which  are  now  called  stipules.  In  the  spring,  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  humid,  the  growth  of  the  leaves  is  very  rapid :  they  are  6  in.  or  8  in. 
broad,  borne  on  long  petioles,  alternate,  somewhat  fleshy,  smooth,  and  of  a 
pleasing  green  colour.  They  are  divided  into  three  lobes ;  of  which  the 
middle  one  is  horizontally  notched  at  its  summit,  and  the  two  lower  ones  are 
rounded  at  the  base.  This  conformation  is  peculiar  to  the  tulip  tree,  and 
renders  it  easily  distinguishable  in  the  summer.  The  flowers,  which  are 
large,  brilliant,  and,  on  detached  trees,  very  numerous,  are  variegated  with 
different  colours,  among  which  yellow  predominates ;  they  have  an  agree- 
able odour,  and,  surrounded  by  the  luxuriant  foliage,  they  produce  a  fine 
effect.  In  the  spring  they  are  gathered  by  women  and  children  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  York,  and  sold  in  the  market  of  that  city.  The  fruit  is 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  thin  narrow  scales,  attached  to  a  common 
axis,  and  forming  a  conical  spike  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  length.  Each  fruit  contains 
(•(I  or  70  carpels  ;  of  which  never  more  than  a  third,  and  in  some  seasons  not 
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more  than  seven  or  eight  in  the  whole  number,  are  productive.  It  is  also 
observed,  that,  during  ten  years  after  it  begins  to  yield  fruit,  almost  all  the 
seeds  are  unproductive ;  and  that,  on  large  trees,  the  seeds  from  the 
highest  branches  are  the  best.  The  bark,  till  the  trunk  exceeds  7  in.  or  8  in. 
in  diameter,  is  smooth  and  even :  it  afterwards  begins  to  crack,  and  the 
depth  of  the  furrow,  and  the  thickness  of  the  bark,  are  proportioned  to  the 
size,  and  to  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  heart,  or  perfect  wood,  of  the  tulip 
tree  is  yellow,  approaching  to  a  lemon  colour;  and  its  sap,  or  alburnum,  is 
white.  (Michaux.)  In  Europe,  though  the  tulip  tree  does  not  attain  the 
same  magnitude  that  it  does  in  situations  favourable  to  it,  in  its  native  coun- 
try, it  still  forms  a  magnificent  tree ;  in  some  cases,  both  in  Britain  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  European  continent,  reaching  the  height  of  90ft.  or  100ft., 
flowering  freely,  and  sometimes  ripening  seed.  The  annual  shoots  of  young 
plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  length  ; 
and  the  tree  will,  in  favourable  circumstances,  attain  the  height  of  from  15  ft. 
to  20  ft.  in  ten  years ;  seldom,  however,  flowering  till  it  is  upwards  of 
twenty  years  old.  The  height,  in  England,  frequently  exceeds  70ft.;  and  it 
has  ripened  seeds  here,  occasionally,  from  which  young  plants  have  been 
raised.  It  ripens  its  fruit  very  generally  in  France ;  though  it  is  observed,  in 
the  Nouvcau  Du  Hamcl,  that  these  seeds  do  not  vegetate  so  freely  as  those 
which  are  imported  from  America. 

Geography.  The  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  latitude  45°, 
according  to  Michaux,  may  be  considered  as  the  northern,  and;the  Connecticut 
river,  in  the  longitude  of  72°,  as  the  eastern,  limit  of  the  tulip  tree.  It  is 
found  beyond  the  Hudson,  which  flows  two  degrees  farther  west ;  and  below 
4-3°  of  latitude  it  is  frequently  met  with,  and  fully  developed.  Its  expan- 
sion is  not  here  repressed,  as  in  Vermont,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent, by  the  excessive  cold,  and  by  a  mountainous  surface  unfavourable  to 
its  growth.  It  abounds  in  the  middle  states,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Carolinas  and  of  Georgia ;  and  is  found  still  more  abundantly  in  the  western 
country,  particularly  in  Kentucky.  Its  comparative  rareness  in  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  in  the  Floridas,  and  in  Lower 
Louisiana,  is  owing  less  to  the  heat  of  the  summer  than  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil ;  which,  in  some  parts,  is  too  dry,  as  in  the  pine  barrens,  and  in  others 
too  wet,  as  in  the  swamps  which  border  the  rivers.  Even  in  the  middle  and 
western  states,  the  tulip  tree  is  less  abundant  than  the  oaks,  the  walnuts, 
the  ashes,  and  the  beeches,  because  it  delights  only  in  deep,  loamy,  and  ex- 
tremely fertile  soils,  such  as  are  found  in  the  rich  bottoms  that  lie  along  the 
rivers,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  great  swamps  that  are  enclosed  in  the 
forests.  In  the  Atlantic  states,  especially  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea,  tulip  trees  are  often  seen  70  ft.,  80  ft.,  and  100  ft.  in  height,  with 
trunks  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter :  but  the  western  states  seem  to  be 
the  natural  soil  of  this  magnificent  tree,  and  there  it  displays  its  most  power- 
ful vegetation.  It  is  commonly  found  mingled  with  other  trees,  such  as  the 
hickories,  the  black  walnut  and  butter  nut,  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree  (Gym- 
nocladus),  and  the  wild  cherry  tree:  but  it  sometimes  constitutes,  alone, 
pretty  large  tracts  of  the  forest ;  as  was  observed  by  the  elder  Michaux  on 
the  road  from  Beardstone  to  Louisville.  In  no  other  part  of  the  United 
States  did  he  find  tulip  trees  so  lofty,  and  of  so  great  a  diameter.  (Michaux.) 
The  artificial  geography  of  this  tree  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  middle  region 
of  Europe,  from  Berlin  and  Warsaw,  on  the  north,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Naples,  on  the  south;  Ireland,  on  the  west;  and  the 
Crimea,  on  the  east. 

History.  When  the  tulip  tree  was  first  introduced  into  England  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  was  cultivated  by  Compton,  at  Fulham,  in  1688.  It  was,  however, 
at  that  time,  wholly  unknown  as  a  timber  tree.  Evelyn,  speaking  of  it,  says, 
"  They  have  a  poplar  in  Virginia  of  a  very  peculiar-shaped  leaf,  which  grows 
well  with  the  curious  amongst  us  to  a  considerable  stature.  I  conceive  it  was 
first  brought  over  by  John  Tradescant,  under  the  name  of  the  tulip  tree,  from 
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the  likeness  of  its  flower;  but  it  is  not,  that  I  find,  taken  much  notice  of  in 
any  of  our  herbals.  I  wish  we  had  more  of  them  ;  but  they  are  difficult  to 
elevate  at  first."  (Hunter  s  Evelyn,  i.  p.  207.)  According  to  Miller,  Mr. 
Darley,  at  Hoxton,  and  Mr.  Fairchild,  were  the  first  who  raised  this  tree  in 
any  quantity  from  seeds  ;  and  from  their  nurseries  it  is  probable  that  the 
numerous  old  trees  which  are  spread  all  over  the  country  were  procured. 
The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  the  tulip  tree  on  the  Continent  is  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Let/den  Garden,  published  in  1731.  From  the  number  of 
tulip  trees  existing  in  France,  the  south  of  Germany,  and  Italy,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  spread  as  rapidly  in  those  countries  as  it  did  in  Britain, 
Public  avenues  are  planted  of  it  in  Italy,  and  as  far  north  as  Strasburg  and 
Metz.  It  stands  the  open  air  at  Vienna,  and  attains  a  large  size  there;  but 
it  will  not  endure  the  open  air  north  of  Warsaw,  or  at  Moscow,  without  pro- 
tection. The  first  tulip  tree  which  flowered  in  England  was  one  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  at  Parson's  Green,  near  Fulham.  This  is 
understood  to  have  been  the  first  tree  which  was  planted  in  the  open  ground  : 
previously,  they  had,  like  most  other  American  trees  in  those  times,  been 
grown  in  pots,  and  housed  every  winter.  This  tree  at  Parson's  Green,  Miller 
says,  convinced  gardeners  of  their  mistake,  by  the  great  progress  which  it 
made  ;  so  that  afterwards  there  were  a  great  many  planted  in  open  ground, 
which,  more  especially  those  on  a  moist  soil,  speedily  attained  a  large  size. 
Some  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  at  Wilton,  are  referred  to  by  him  as  among  the 
oldest  and  largest. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  timber  of  the  tulip  tree,  though  classed  among 
light  woods,  is  yet,  Michaux  observes,  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  common 
poplar  ;  its  grain  is  equally  fine,  but  more  compact  ;  and  the  wood  is  easily 
wrought,  and  polishes  well.  It  is  found  strong  and  stiff  enough  for  uses  that 
require  great  solidity.  The  heart-wood,  when  separated  from  the  sap,  and 
perfectly  seasoned,  long  resists  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  is  said  to  be  rarely 
attacked  by  insects.  Its  greatest  defect,  when  employed  in  wide  boards,  and 
exposed  to  the  weather,  is,  that  it  is  liable  to  shrink  and  warp,  by  the  alter- 
nations of  dryness  and  moisture  :  but  this  defect  is,  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
pensated for  by  its  other  properties,  and  may  be,  in  part,  owing  to  its  not 
being  allowed  sufficient  time  to  be  properly  seasoned.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  has  so  striking  an  influence  upon  the  colour,  and  upon  the  quality  of 
the  tulip  wood,  that  the  mechanics  who  employ  it  have  made  the  remark  ; 
and  have  distinguished  it  by  the  names  of  the  white  poplar,  and  the  yellow 
poplar.  The  external  appearances  which  mark  these  varieties  are  so  equivocal, 
that  they  can  only  ascertain  to  which  of  them  a  tree  belongs  by  cutting  it.  It 
is  known,  in  general,  that  the  white  poplar  grows  in  dry,  gravelly,  and  elevated 
places  ;  it  is  recognised,  too,  by  its  branchy  summit,  and  by  the  small  propor- 
tion which  the  light  yellow  heart-wood  bears  to  the  sap-wood.  The  grain, 
also,  is  coarser  and  harder,  and  the  wood  decays  more  speedily  ;  hence  it  is 
always  neglected,  when  the  other  variety  can  be  obtained.  The  yellow  poplar 
possesses  every  quality  requisite  to  fit  it  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  At  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  it  is  often  employed  in 
the  construction  of  houses,  for  rafters  and  for  the  joists  of  the  upper  stories, 
for  which  purposes  it  is  esteemed  on  account  of  its  lightness  and  strength.  In 
the  other  middle  states,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Carolinas,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  western  states,  it  is  more  generally  used  in  building,  and  is  considered 
as  the  best  substitute  for  the  pine,  the  red  cedar,  and  the  cypress.  Wherever 
it  abounds,  it  serves  for  the  interior  work  of  houses,  and  sometimes  for  the 
exterior  covering.  The  panels  of  doors  and  of  wainscots,  and  the  mouldings  of 
chimneypieces,  are  made  of  this  wood.  In  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Miami  river,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  North  Carolina, 
shingles  of  it,  about  15  in.  long,  are  preferred  for  covering  roofs;  because  they 
are  the  most  durable,  and  because  they  are  not  liable  to  split  from  the  effect 
either  of  intense  frost,  or  of  ardent  sunshine.  In  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
United  States,  tulip  tree,  or,  as  they  are  there  called,  poplar,  boards,  which  are 
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often  2ft.  or  3ft.  wide,  are  exclusively  used  for  the  panels  of  carriages. 
When  perfectly  dry,  they  take  the  paint  well,  and  admit  of  a  brilliant  polish. 
The  vicinity  of  Boston  does  not  produce  this  tree,  and  the  coachmakers  there 
procure  it  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia :  it  is  also  sent  for  the  same  use 
to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  the  tulip  trees  are  few  in  number,  and  inferior  in 
size.  The  seats  of  the  Windsor  chairs  which  are  fabricated  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  in  many  other  towns,  are  always  of  this  wood : 
a  large  quantity  of  it  is  consumed  in  this  way,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
trunks  which  are  covered  with  skins,  and  of  bedsteads  which  are  stained  in 
imitation  of  mahogany.  The  circular  board  and  wings  of  winnowing-machines 
are  made  of  this  wood,  as  it  is  easily  wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  is  very  light ; 
it  is  also  much  used  for  wooden  bowls,  and  for  the  heads  of  hair  brooms,  or 
sweeping-brushes.  The  farmers  use  it  for  the  eating  and  drinking  troughs  of 
cattle  :  these  troughs  are  formed  of  a  single  piece ;  and,  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, they  last  as  long  as  those  made  of  chestnut  and  butternut  (farya).  In 
Kentucky,  the  wood  of  the  tulip  tree  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  rails  of 
rural  fences.  It  is  found  useful,  also,  in  the  construction  of  wooden  bridges, 
as  it  unites  lightness  with  strength  and  durability.  The  Indians  who  inhabited 
the  middle  states,  and  those  who  still  remain  in  the  western  country,  pre- 
fer this  tree  for  their  canoes ;  which>  consisting  of  a  single  trunk,  are  very 
light  and  strong,  and  sometimes  carry  twenty  persons.  The  wood  of  the  tulip 
tree  affords  excellent  charcoal,  which,  in  America,  is  employed  by  the  smiths 
in  the  districts  that  furnish  no  fossil  coal.  In  the  lumber  yards  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  a  great  quantity  of  this  wood  is  found,  in 
forms  convenient  for  the  uses  above  enumerated.  In  America  it  is  very  cheap  ; 
being  sold  at  half  the  price  of  black  walnut,  wild  cherry,  and  curled  maple. 
In  all  the  country  watered  by  the  river  Monongahela,  between  39°  and  40° 
of  latitude,  the  tulip  tree  is  so  abundant,  that  large  rafts,  composed  wholly  of 
its  logs,  are  made  to  float  down  the  stream.  Michaux  remarks  that,  when  a 
poplar  is  felled,  the  chips  of  the  heart-wood  that  are  left  upon  the  ground, 
particularly  those  which  are  half  buried  in  the  leaves,  suffer,  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  a  remarkable  change;  the  lower  part  becomes  of  a  dark 
blue,  and  they  exhale  a  fetid  ammoniacal  odour ;  though  the  live  part  of 
the  bark  of  the  trunk,  the  branches,  and  still  more  of  the  roots,  has  an  agree- 
able smell,  and  a  very  bitter  taste;  and,  even  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  heart  wood,  it  neither  acquires  the  blue  colour,  nor  the  disagreeable  smell. 

Medical  Properties.  In  Virginia,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
steep  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  this  tree,  with  an  equal  portion  of  dogwood  bark,  in 
brandy,  during  eight  days  ;  and  this  tincture  is  considered  a  cure  for  intermittent 
fevers.  Poplar  bark,  reduced  to  powder,  and  given  in  substance  to  horses, 
appears  to  be  a  pretty  certain  remedy  for  worms.  The  American  Museum  for 
December,  1792,  contains  details  of  the  valuable  properties  ascribed  to  this 
bark,  by  Dr.  Young  of  Philadelphia ;  from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  nearly 
equal  to  quinquina,  being  a  powerful  tonic  and  antiseptic  :  the  aromatic  princi- 
ple appears  to  reside  in  a  resinous  part  of  its  substance,  which  stimulates  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  which  operates  as  a  gentle  cathartic.  In  many  instances, 
the  stomach  cannot  support  it,  unless  each  dose  is  accompanied  by  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum.  In  Paris,  a  spirituous  liquor  is  made  from  the  fresh  bark  of 
poplar  roots,  with  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  render  it 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  (Michaux.) 

The  Uses  of  the  Tulip  Tree  in  Europe  are  limited  almost  entirely  to  those 
of  ornament;  for,  though  there  are  numerous  trees  which  would  produce  ex- 
cellent timber  if  cut  down,  we  have  never  heard  of  any  having  been  felled  for 
this  purpose,  or,  indeed,  for  any  other.  Every  possessor  of  a  tulip  tree,  in 
Europe,  values  it  far  higher  for  its  beauty  in  a  living  state,  than  for  its  pro- 
ducts, or  the  artificial  applications  of  them.  On  the  Continent,  where  trees 
ripen  seeds,  they  may  be  considered  as  affording  some  profit  from  that  source. 

Soil  and  Situation.  In  its  native  country,  according  to  Michaux,  the  tulip 
tree  delights  only  in  deep,  loamy,  and  extremely  fertile  soils,  such  as  are  found 
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in  the  alluvial  plains  on  the  margins  of  rivers,  and  on  the  borders  of  swamps. 
Like  almost  all  other  trees,  however,  it  will  grow  on  soils  of  different  descrip- 
tions, and  have  its  timber  and  other  properties  more  or  less  affected  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  placed.  In  deep  rich  soil,  the  wood  is  yellow  and 
heavy  ;  in  dry  gravelly  soil,  on  an  elevated  situation,  it  is  white,  light,  coar.M-, 
hard,  and  decays  more  readily  than  the  wood  which  has  grown  on  rich  soil. 
According  to  l)u  Hamel,  it  neither  thrives  in  France  on  a  dry  and  gravelly 
soil,  nor  on  one  with  the  subsoil  of  clay  or  marl.  The  most  rapid-growing 
young  tulip  trees  which  we  have  heard  of  in  England  were  planted  in  a  deep 
sandy  loam,  in  a  rather  moist  climate,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  and 
the  progress  of  these  has  been  at  the  rate  of  16ft.  in  10  years,  from  the  seed. 
(See  (r a rd.  Mag.y  vol.  xi.  p.  250.)  The  situation  most  favourable  for  the  tulip 
tree  is  one  which,  while  it  is  sheltered  from  high  winds,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  to  admit  of  the  maturation  of  its  leaves 
on  every  side,  and  the  perfect  ripening  of  its  wood,  without  which  it  can 
neither  resist  the  severe  frosts  of  winter,  nor  form  blossom-buds.  If  it  were 
desired  to  grow  the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  forming  straight  clean  timber,  it 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  close  plantation,  where  one  plant  would  draw  up 
another. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  species  is  seldom,  if  ever,  propagated  other- 
wise than  by  seeds,  which  come  uo  best  in  heath  soil,  very  fine  mould,  or  sandy 
loam,  in  a  shady  situation,  kept  rather  moist ;  but  the  varieties  are,  of  course, 
multiplied  by  layers,  budding,  grafting,  or  inarching.  When  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  autumn,  they  generally  come  up  the  following  spring ;  but,  sown  in  spring 
or  the  beginning  of  summer,  they  generally  remain  a  year  in  the  ground.  For- 
merly, nurserymen  used  to  raise  them  on  heat ;  by  which  means  spring-sown 
seeds  came  up  the  succeeding  summer.  In  France,  and,  occasionally,  in  Eng- 
land, the  obtuse-lobed  variety  is  raised  by  layers  or  inarching ;  but,  in  either 
case,  it  requires  two  or  three  years  before  the  plants  can  be  separated  from  the 
parent  stock.  The  tulip  tree,  like  the  magnolias,  having  roots  furnished  with 
but  few  fibres,  does  not  transplant  readily  ;  and,  therefore,  the  plants  ought 
either  to  be  kept  in  pots,  or,  if  in  the  free  ground,  transplanted  in  the  nursery 
every  year ;  or,  if  neither  of  these  modes  be  practicable,  removed  to  their  final 
situation,  when  not  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three,  years  old.  The  tree  is, 
like  the  magnolias,  not  very  patient  of  the  knife,  either  in  a  young  or  in  an 
old  state ;  and,  from  the  bitter  qualities  of  the  leaves,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  attacked  by  insects. 

(Geographical  Statistic*.  Liriodendron  Tidipifcra  in  the  Environs  of  London. 
The  largest  tulip  tree  that  we  have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at 
S\  on,  where,  in  about  70  years,  it  has  attained  the  height  of  76  ft.  The  trunk, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  measures  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter;  and  the  diameter  of 
the  space  covered  by  the  branches  is  46ft.  (See  the  plate  of  this  tree  in 
our  Vol.  II.)  The  next  largest  tree  is  at  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  the  resi- 
dence of  T.  X.  Longman,  Esq.,  80  years  planted,  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  is  3  ft.  10  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  49  ft.  The  oldest  tree,  estimated  at 
150  years,  is  at  Fulham  Palace  :  it  is  55  ft.  high ;  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  3  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  the  head,  which  is  in  a  decaying  state,  is  25  ft, 
in  diameter.  In  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  there  is  a  tree  60  years  planted,  which 
is  70  ft.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  2  ft.  8  in. ;  and  that  of  the  space 
covered  by  the  branches  is  35  ft.  All  these  trees  flower  freely  every  year,  and, 
in  fine  seasons,  ripen  some  seeds. 

Liriodendron  Tidipifcra  South  of  London.  The  dimensions  of  a  great  number 
of  specimens  have  been  sent  us,  from  which  we  select  the  following,  partly  to 
show  the  rate  of  growth,  and  partly  to  show  the  ultimate  magnitude.  In 
Berkshire,  at  High  Clcre,  14  years  'planted  and  28  ft.  high,  in  an  exposed 
situation,  500ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Cornwall^ at  Port  Elliot,  80 
years  planted  and  00  ft.  high  ;  and  at  ( 'art-lew,  40  years  planted  and  60  ft.  high. 
In  Devonshire,  at  Killcrton,  70  years  planted  and  63  ft.  high ;  and  in  the  Kil- 
lerton  Nursery,  22  years  planted  and  37  ft.  6  in.  high  ;  at  Luscombe,  2 1  years 
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planted  and  37  ft.  high ;  at  Endsleigh,  18  years  planted  and  35  ft.  high.  In 
Hampshire,  at  Farnham  Castle,  55  years  planted  and  40  ft.  high,  on  chalk.  In 
the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  10  years  planted  and  18  ft.  high,  on 
strong  clay.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Hestercombe,  96ft.  high;  with  a  trunk 
nearly  3ft.  in  diameter:  a  magnificent  tree,  which  ripens  seeds  every 
year.  In  Sussex,  at  Cowdray,  40  ft.  high.  In  Surrey, at  Claremont,  70  ft.  high, 
in  sandy  loam  on  clay ;  at  Oakharn  Park,  28  years  planted  and  32  ft.  high ; 
at  Melbourne,  70  ft.  high.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Longleat,  70  ft.  high;  at  Corsham, 
66  ft.  high  ;  and  at  Wardour  Castle,  50  years  planted  and  60  ft.  high. 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera  North  of  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Southill,  22 
years  planted  and  38  ft.  high.  In  Herefordshire,  at  Stoke  Edith,  20  years 
planted  and  36  ft.  high.  In  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House,  60  years  planted 
and  43  ft.  high.  In  Leicestershire,  at  Elvaston  Castle,  34  years  planted  and 
45  ft.  high.  In  Northamptonshire,  at  Wakefield  Lodge,  9  years  planted  and 
15  ft.  high.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  70  years  planted  and  60  ft. 
high.  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslough  Castle,  50  years  planted  and  73  ft.  high  ; 
the  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tree  36  ft. ;  the  soil  a  deep 
yellow  loam.  In  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham  Hall,  50ft.  high,  with  the  trunk  2  ft. 
in  diameter.  In  Suffolk,  at  Culford,  8  years  planted  and  14  ft  high ;  at  Liver- 
mere,  30  years  planted  and  26  ft.  high,  on  strong  clay  in  a  northern  exposure ; 
at  Wolverton  Hall,  60  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  2  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter.  In  War- 
wickshire, at  Combe  Abbey,  50  years  planted  and  40  ft.  high.  In  Worcester- 
shire, at  Kinlet,  50  years  planted  and  60  ft.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
2  ft.  7  in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft.,  containing  35  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  the  soil  a 
sandy  loam,  and  the  situation  sheltered.  The  lower  part  of  this  tree  always 
comes  into  leaf  before  the  upper  part  has  the  least  appearance  of  doing  so  ;  the 
cause  of  which  is,  that  the  lower  part  is  sheltered  by  high  ground,  while  the 
upper  part  is  exposed  to  a  strong  west  wind  :  it  flowers  freely,  and  has  a  splen- 
did appearance  at  that  season,  and  also  in  autumn,  before  it  sheds  its  yellow 
leaves.  In  the  same  county,  at  Croome,  70  years  planted,  75  ft.  high  ;  the  trunk 
2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  35  ft.  on  strong  loam ;  at 
Hagley,  12  years  planted  and  15ft.  high,  on  a  sandy  loam.  In  Yorkshire,  in 
the  Hull  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted  and  30  ft.  high,  in  strong  loam  on 
clay;  at  Ripley  Castle,  10  years  planted  and  16ft.  high  ;  at  Knedlington,  10 
years  from  the  seed,  sown  on  the  spot,  14  ft.  to  16£  ft.  high ;  the  trunk  from 
2^  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  5  ft.  or  6  ft. ;  at  Grim- 
stone,  12  years  planted  and  35  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  stem  7£  in.,  and  of 
the  head  15  ft.;  the  soil  a  deep  free  loam,  and  the  situation  sheltered. 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera  in  Scotland.  Near  Edinburgh,  at  Gosford  House,  20 
years  planted  and  20  ft.  high ;  and  at  Hopetqn  House,  two  trees,  86  years  planted 
and  60  ft.  high,  with  trunks  2  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  heads  30  ft.  in  diameter. 
There  is  a  tree  at  Tyningham,  72  years  planted,  34  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  ft.  3  in. ;  at  the  Hirsel,  a  low  tree,  100  years  planted,  13  ft.,  the 
trunk  4  ft.,  and  the  branches  33  ft.,  in  diameter ;  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  60  years 
planted  and  50  ft.  high  ;  at  Cassincarie,  55  ft.  high ;  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden,  14  years  planted  and  13  ft.  high,  the  young  shoots  occasionally  cut 
down  in  winter,  especially  if  the  preceding  summer  has  been  such  as  not  to  ripen 
them  fully ;  at  Roseneath  Castle,  55  ft.  high.  In  Fifeshire,  at  Dinibristle 
Park,  40  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Annat  Gardens,  27  years  planted  and  20  ft. 
high ;  at  Gerthy,  2  trees,  40  ft.  high,  which  flower  occasionally.  In  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  at  Coul,  10  years  planted  and  10  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  2  in. ;  the  situation  160ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  north 
latitude  55°  35'.  In  Sutherlandshire,  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  20  years  planted 
and  10£ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2f  in.,  and  of  the  head  1 1  ft. 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera  in  Ireland.  Near  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin  Garden, 
30  years  planted  and  20  ft.  high ;  at  Cypress  Grove,  35  ft.  high,  flowering 
freely  every  year  in  strong  loam  or  clay ;  at  Howth  Castle,  36  ft.  high ;  at 
Terenure,  9  years  planted  and  1 1  ft.  high  ;  in  Cullingswood  Nursery,  24  years 
planted  and  26  ft.  high.  In  Munster,  at  Castle  Freke,  35  ft.  high.  In  Leinstor, 
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at  Oriel  Temple,  40  years  planted  and  43  ft.  high  j  at  Charleville  Forest,  45  years 
planted  and  54  ft.  high  ;  at  Shelton  Abbey,  50  years  planted  and  60  ft.  high. 
In  Ulster,  at  Florence  Court,  38  years  planted  and  45  ft.  high;  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  2%  ft.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Connaught,  at  Mackree  Castle, 
37ft.  high. 

Liriodendron  Tidqnfcra  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  in  the  Toulon  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  48  yeans  planted  and  40ft.  high,  the  trunk  3ft.  in  diameter,  in 
calcareous  soil;  at  Mcreville,  30  years  planted  and  60ft.  high,  in  a  free  moist 
soil  ;  near  Nantes,  40  years  planted  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Holland  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  Ghent  Botanic  Garden,  70  ft.  high  ;  in  the  grounds  of  the 
palace  of  Lacken,  near  Brussels,  there  is  a  tree  which  ripens  seeds  every  year, 
noticed  in  p.  145.  In  Prussia,  at  Harbcke,  10  years  planted  and  14  ft.  high  ;  at 
JSans  Souci,  Potsdam,  42  years  planted  50  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Gar- 
den, 18  years  planted  and  40ft.  high;  the  shoots  sometimes  injured  by  the 
frost.  At  Schwobber,  near  Hanover,  1  20  years  planted,  80  ft.  high  ;  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  ;  in  alluvial  soil  near  water.  In  Saxony, 
at  \\  'orlitz/60  years  planted  and  30  ft.  high.  At  Munich,  in  the  public  garden, 
20  years  planted  and  20  ft.  high  ;  in  a  private  garden  near  the  city,  36  years 
planted  and  50  ft.  high,  flowering  freely  every  year.  In  Cassel,  at  Wilhelmshohe, 
60  years  planted  and  20  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  in  the  University  Botanic  Gar- 
den, 20  years  planted  and  24  ft.  high  ;  at  Laxenburg,  40  years  planted  and 
30  ft.  high  ;  at  Kopenzel,  near  Vienna,  60  years  planted  and  45  ft.  high  ;  at 
Briick  on  the  Leytha,  40  years  planted  and  51  it.  high.  In  Italy  the  tree 
abounds,  and  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.,  flowers  freely,  and  ripens 
seeds,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  p.  169. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants  are  abundant  in  all  the  European  and 
American  nurseries.  In  London,  seedlings  are  12s.  a  hundred;  transplanted 
plants,  2ft.  high,  50s.  ;  and  those  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  high,  755.;  and  seeds 
are  1*.  6d.  a  quart.  At  Bollwyller,  one  year's  seedlings  are  20  francs  a  hun- 
dred ;  two  years'  seedlings,  35  francs  ;  plants  in  pots,  1  franc  5  cents  each  ; 
and  plants  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  high,  from  2  francs  to  3  francs  50  cents  ;  and  the 
entire-leaved  variety  is  charged  4  francs.  In  New  York,  plants  are  20  cents 
each,  and  seeds  4  dollars  and  50  cents  a  bushel. 

A  pp.  i.  Expected  Additions  to  the  Order  Mag?iolia.ce8£. 

In  our  list  (p.  173.)  of  the  Magnol/acoz  of  the  Himalaya,  which  might  pro- 
bably endure  the  open  air  in  England,  are  included  Manglietia  ins'ignis,  the 
Magnoh'a  insignis  of  Dr.  Wallich,  which  grows  on  the  mountains  of  Nepal  ; 
Michelia  lamiginosa,  cxcelsa,  Kisopa,  and  Doltsopa;  all  of  which,  being  found  in 
elevated  regions  in  the  Himalaya,  Mr.  Royle  conjectures  would  stand  the  open 
air  in  Devonshire,  and,  with  a  little  protection,  in  the  climate  of  London. 
Michel/a  Doltsopa  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  Nepal,  yielding  a  fragrant  wood 
much  used  there  for  house-building.  (Don's  Prod.,  226.)  Michelwz  excelsa, 
according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  produces  a  valuable  timber  of  a  fine  texture,  at  first 
greenish,  but  soon  changing  into  a  fine  yellow.  We  have  already  observed 

S.  173.)  that  there  are  probably  various  species  of  Magnolwc<?<z?  in  China  and 
apan,  not  yet  introduced,  which  would  prove  hardy,  and  the  introduction  of 
which  would  amply  repay  patriotic  travellers  and  European  residents  in  those 
countries. 

As  many  of  the  species  of  Magnolia  seem  to  admit  of  cross-fecundation,  it 
is  possible  that  the  same  thing  may  be  practicable,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
between  the  genera  composing  the  order.  The  tulip  tree,  rendered  sub- 
evergreen,  would  be  an  interesting  object  ;  as  would  a  variety  of  it  with  fas- 
tigiate  branches,  like  the  Lombardy  poplar;  or  one  as  truly  pendulous  as  the 
weeping  ash  ;  or  one  with  dark  leaves,  like  those  of  the  purple  beech.  No 
doubt,  a  variegation  might  be  produced  in  the  leaves  both  of  the  tulip  tree 
and  of  the  magnolia. 
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OF  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  D1LLENL4  CEJE. 

WE  introduce  this  order  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  recommending  some  species  of  HibbertiYz  as  half- 
hardy  climbers.  All  the  hibbertias  are  either  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  of  Australia; 
and,  probably,  the  whole  of  them  might  live  against  a  wall  with  protection.  They  grow  freely  cither 
in  .sandy  loam  mixed  with  leaf  mould,  or  in  sand  and  peat ;  and  they  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings, 
either  of  the  young  or  of  the  ripened  wood. 

%_  1.  Hibbv'rtia.  volubilis  Bot.  Rep.,  1. 126.,  and  our  fig.  38.,  the  twining  Hibbertia,  was  introduced 

from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1790,  and  has  been 

long  known,  in  green-houses  and  conservatories, 

as  Dillchiia  volubilis,  or  Dillenia  scandens.     The 

flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  j?/ypericum 

calyclnum  :  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  are 

produced  all  the  season,  from  the  beginning  of  May 

to  the  end  of  October.    The  plant  is  a  vigorous 

grower ;  and,  in  conservatories,  will  extend  to  the 

height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  about  as  many  years. 
&_  2.  HibMrtia  dentuta  R.  Br.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.282., 

and  our  fig.  Si.,  the  toothed-leaved  Hibbertia,  was 

introduced  from  New  Holland,  where  it  grows  on 

the  Blue  Mountains,  in  1814.     It  is  a  vigorous- 
growing  twiner,  like  the  preceding  species,  with     y — r^l^r^ 

narrower  leaves  and  rather  smaller  bright  yellow    A  —  '^-^%j 

flowers,  which  are  produced  from  February  or 

March  till  August     It  has  been  tried  in  the  open 

air  in  several  places,  and  found  to  stand  the  winters 
of  London  with  very  little  protection  ;  sometimes,  when  neglected,  being  killed  down  to  the  ground, 
but  shooting  up  again  the  following  spring.  One  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater  has  stood  since  1831  j 
and  one  in  the  garden  at  Bicton,  near  Exeter,  since  1833. 

!U  3.  Hibbertia  grossiilaria-fdlia  Sal.,  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1218.  The  Gooseberry-leaved  Hibbertia.— This,  is 
an  elegant  trailer,  from  New  Holland,  which  has  been  in  cultivation  since  181t>.  The  leaves  are 
nearly  round,  beautifully  notched  ;  and  the  flowers  are  on  peduncles  opposite  the  leaves,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow.  It  is  rather  a  procumbent  than  a  climbing  plant ;  but  thrives  well  against  a  wall,  or 
on  rockwork,  during  the  summer  months. 

Other  Siteeies  of  llibbvrtw,  from  New  Holland,  are  in  cultivation  in  Britain  ;  and  upwards  of  a  dozen, 
which  have  been  described,  remain  to  be  introduced;  all  of  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  will 
stand  our  British  winters  with  little  protection,  and  produce  a  tine  show  of  their  brilliant  yellow 
flowers  during  the  summer  months. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER   ANONA^CEJE. 

THE  characteristics  of  this  order  assimilate  most  to  those  of  MagnolwYw, 
and  those  distinctive  of  it  from  that  order  are :  anthers  with  an  enlarged 
four-cornered  connectivum,  which  is  sometimes  nectariferous  ;  albumen  pierced 
by  the  substance  of  the  seed-coat ;  leaves  without  stipules,  conduplicate  in 
the  bud;  properties  aromatic.  (Lindl.  Introd.  to  N.  S.,  and  Don's  7l////.) 
The  leaves  of  MagnolJ«mc  arc  involute  in  the  bud  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  are  gene- 
rally less  obviously  feather-nerved  than  those  of  Anonacca.  The  hardy  species 
of  this  order  are  included  in  the  genus  Asimina  Adans.,  formerly  Anbna  L.,  and 
are  natives  of  North  America. 

GENUS  I. 


ASI'MINA  Adans.     THE  ASIMINA.     Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia. 

l<l>-ntijii;ttion.     Adans.  Fam.,  2.  p.  3f>5. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  87.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  91. 
Si/nnni/niey.     AnnonaL.;  Orchidocarpum  Mf.  ;  Porcfclttt'  sp.  Pcrs.  ;  Custard  Apple;  Asiiniiiier,  and 
A  none,  Fr. ;  Flaschenbaum,  Ger. 
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Derivations.  Asimina  is  Latinised  from  a  word  of  Canadian  origin,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not 
known.  Orchidocarpum  was,  it  is  proliable,  intended  to  express  a  likeness  between  the  figure  of 
the  fruit,  and  that  of  some  species  of  O'rclns.  l'orcM/,i  is  a  name  given  by  Ruiz,  in  honour  of 
Antonio  1'orrel,  a  Spanish  promoter  of  botany.  Aitniin  is  a  South  American  word,  that  signifies  a 
mess,  or  dish  of  food,  to  bo  eaten  with  a  spoon.  Linnanis,  in  applying  this  word,  says,  "annona 
[spelling  it  with  two  ns]  and  guanabanus  arc  barbarous  words  ;  that  the  sound,  however,  may  be 
kept,  I  name  it  Annona,  on  account  of  the  fruit  which  is  so  grateful  to  the  natives."  (Hurt.  ('////.) 
This  word,  guanabanus,  is  a  synonyme  to  Anbna  muricata,  a  stove  plant  The  German  name, 
Flaschenbaum,  flask  tree,  is  given  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  3-partetl.  Petals  6,  spreading,  ovate-oblong,  inner  ones 
smallest.  Anther*  numerous,  nearly  sessile.  () caries  many,  but  for  the  most 
part  only  3,  ovate  or  oblong.  Carpels  the  same  number  as  the  ovaries, 
baccate,  sessile.  Seeds  many,  disposed  in  a  single  or  double  row.  (Don's 
l\fil/.,  i.  p.  91.) — Low  trees  or  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  white  or  pur- 
plish Mowers,  and  fruit  about  the  size  of  small  plums.  Rather  tender,  and 
difficult  of  culture. 

Description.  The  plants,  in  their  native  countries,  are  shrubs  or  low  trees, 
varying  from  2  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  In  this  country  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  shrubs ;  though  there  are  specimens  of  A.  triloba,  near  London,  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  at  Purser's  Cross,  10ft.  high.  All  the  species 
require  peat  soil,  and  they  are  only  propagated  from  imported  seeds. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  The  species  are  found  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida ;  generally  in  shady  places  on  the  margins  of  woods,  and 
almost  always  in  sandy  soil.  They  have  been  introduced  at  different  periods, 
from  1736  to  1820. 

ffi  1.  A.  PARVIFLOVRA  Dun.     The  small-flowered  Asimina. 

Identification.     Dun.  Mon.  Anon.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  87. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  91. 
Si/nonymcs.     PorcM/Vz  parviflora  Pers.  ;  Orchidocarpum  parviflbrum  Mr. 
Engravings.    Dunal  Monog.,  p.  82.  t  9. 

Sj)ec.  Char.  Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  mucronate ;  under  surface,  as  well  as 
branches,  covered  with  brown  pubescence.  Flowers  sessile ;  outer  petals 
scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  91.)  This  is  a  de- 
ciduous shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height.  The  flowers  have  the  outside  of 
the  calyx  and  corolla  clothed  with  brownish  tomentum ;  and  the  inside  of 
the  petals  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The  berries  are  aggregate,  sessile, 
fleshy,  of  the  size  of  a  small  plum. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  Found  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Carolina,  in  shady 
woods  near  rivers  and  lakes  ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  180G,  but  is  little  known  either  in  botanic  gardens  or  nurseries. 
In  New  York  plants  are  1  dollar  each. 

&  2.  A.  TRI'LOBA  Dun.     The  three-lobed-ca/y.rerf  Asimina. 

Identification.     Dun.  Monog.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  87. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  91. 

Synoni/mcs.     Annona  triloba  L.,  and  MX.  in  Arb. ;    Porcfel/Vi  triloba,  Pcrs. ;  Orchidocarpum  arietl- 

num  MX.  Bor.  Am. ;  the  Papaw,  Amer.;  Asiminier  de  Virginie,  and  Annonc  i  trois  Lobes,  Fr.  ; 

dreylappiger  (three-lobed)  Flaschenbaum,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Mill.  Icon.,  1.  t  35. ;   Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  25. ;  MX.  Arb.,  3.   t  9. ;  E.  of  PI..  7927.  •  and  our 

fig.  39. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong-cuneated,  acuminated,  and  as  well  as  the 
branches,  smoothish.  Flowers  on  short  peduncles ;  outer  petals  roundish- 
ovate,  four  times  longer  than  the  calyx.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  91.)  A  small 
tree,  densely  clothed  with  long  leaves,  lying  over  one  another  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  a  peculiarly  imbricated  appearance  to  the  entire  plant.  The 
flowers  are  campanulate  and  drooping,  and  appear  before  the  leaves ;  the 
outer  petals  are  purple,  and  vary  in  colour  in  different  plants  ;  in  some  being 
very  dark,  and  in  others  light,  inclining  to  yellow.  The  berries  are  large^ 
yellow,  ovate,  oblong,  and  eatable.  They  contain  a  yellow  pulp,  of  a  sweet 
luscious  taste,  in  the  middle  of  which  lie,  in  two  rows,  12  seeds,  divided  by 
as  many  thin  membranes.  All  parts  of  the  tree  have  a  rank,  if  not  a  fetid, 
smell ;  and  the  fruit  is  relished  by  few  persons  except  negroes.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  America  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  is  about  3  in.  long  and 
1  \  in.  thick,  oval,  irregular,  and  swelling  into  inequalities. 
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Geography,  History,  $c.  Michaux  did  not 
observe  this  tree  north  of  the  Schuylkill 
river ;  and  it  appeal's  to  be  unknown,  or 
extremely  rare,  in  the  low  and  maritime  part 
of  the  southern  states.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  which  stretch 
along  the  middle  states  ;  but  it  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  rich  valleys  intersected  by  the 
western  waters  ;  where,  at  intervals,  it  forms 
thickets  exclusively  occupying  several  acres. 
In  Kentucky  and  the  western  part  of  Ten- 
nessee, it  is  sometimes  seen,  also,  in  forests 
where  the  soil  is  luxuriantly  fertile ;  of  which 
its  presence  is  an  infallible  proof.  la  these 
forests  it  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.,  with 
a  trunk  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter,  though  it 
generally  stops  short  of  half  this  height.  (Michaux.}  This  species  was  im- 
ported to  England,  under  the  name  of  Anona  triloba,  by  Peter  Collinson,  in 
1736;  and  it  has  since  become  known  in  the  principal  botanic  gardens  of  Eu- 
rope, and  procurable  in  first-rate  nurseries.  Miller  mentions  that  the  largest 
plant  he  had  seen  was  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  garden  at  Whitton.  (See  p.  57.) 
The  largest  tree  that  we  have  heard  of  is  that  already  mentioned,  at  Purser's 
Cross ;  where,  some  years  ago,  a  tree  of  about  the  same  size,  since  dead, 
ripened  fruit.  The  plants  are  always  raised  from  seeds ;  and  they  seldom  pro- 
duce shoots  exceeding  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  length  :  hence  a  plant,  in  ten  years,  does 
not  reach  above  3ft.  or  4ft.  in  height;  and  will  not  flower  till  of  15  or  20 
years'  growth. 

Properties,  Uses,  $c.  The  fruit  in  America  is  never  brought  into  the 
markets,  and  is  sought  in  the  woods  only  by  children.  A  spirituous  liquor  has 
been  made  from  it,  but  it  is  of  little  worth.  The  wood  is  spongy,  extremely 
soft,  destitute  of  strength,  and  applicable  to  no  use  in  the  mechanical  arts.  In 
England,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  curious,  slow-growing,  deciduous  shrub, 
well  deserving  a  place  in  gardens,  but  which  ought  always  to  be  isolated,  and 
at  some  distance  from  rapid-growing  plants.  Relatively  to  growth,  it  may  be 
placed  near  Dirca  palustris,  some  of  the  daphnes,  or  Illicium  parviflorum. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2.?.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  1*.  an  ounce ;  at 
Bollwyller,  5  francs  a  plant ;  and  in  New  York,  40  cents. 

^  3.  A.  PYGM^A  Dun.     The  Pygmy  Asimina. 

Identification.    Dun.  Monog. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  87.  ;  Don'.s  Mill.,  1.  92. 

Synonymes.    Annona  pygmae'a  Bartr.  ;    Orchidocarpum  pygmae^um  MX.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer. ;  PorcM/a 

pygmae^a  Pers. 
Engravings.    Bartr.  Trav.,  p.  21.  t.  1. ;   E.  of  PI.,  7932. ;   and 

our  Jig.  40. 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Stem  suffruticose.     Leaves  oblong-linear, 

cuneate,    blunt,  and,    as  well   as   the   branches,  smooth. 

Flowers  on  short  peduncles.    Outer  petals  obovate-oblong, 

much  larger  than  the  calyx.  (Don's  Mill-,  \.  p.  92.)      A  little 

shrub,  hardly  1  ft.  high,  with  twiggy  branches,  and  long, 

cuneated,  narrow  leaves.    Outer  petals  much  larger  than 

the  inner  ones,  and  all  white.     Found  in  Georgia,  Florida, 

and  Carolina,  in  sandy  fields.     Flowers  white.     April  and 

June. 

Geography,  History,  Sfc.  We  have  never  seen  this  species* 
and  know  nothing  more  of  its  history  than  what  is  above 
stated.  By  the  catalogues  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  in  1812,  and,  probably,  is  since  tost.  In  New  York, 
plants  are  1  dollar  50  cents  each. 

ft  4.  A.  GRANDIFLOVRA  Dun.     The  large-flowered  Asimina. 


Dun.  Mon. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  87. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  92. 
innbna  grandiflbra  Bartr.  ;  A.  obovata,  Willd. ;    Orchidodvrpun 
*T.  ;  Porcelifl  grandiflbra  Pers.  ;  Asiminier  agrandes  Fleurs  Bun. 


m    grand  iflorum  MX. 
Jartl. 


Identification. 
Synonymes.     At 

I-'t.  Bor.  Ann<>   . 
Engravings.     Dun.  Mon.,  t.  11. ;  Bartr.  Trav.,t.  2. 

.  Char.     Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  obtuse;  under  surface,  as  well  as  the 
branches,  clothed  with  brown  pubescence.     Flowers  sessile;  outer  petals 
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obovate,  much  larger  than  the  calyx.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  92.)  A  small 
smooth-branched  shrub,  with  white  flowers,  very  large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant ;  the  outer  petals  are  larger  than  the  inner  ones  j  the  berries  are 
smooth,  and  oblong-obovate.  Height  2ft. 

Geography,  Hixton/,  <$-c.  Native  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  in  sandy  woods 
and  shady  places;  and  brought  to  England  in  1820.  It  is  still  rare,  or,  rather, 
scarcely  to  be  met  with.  It  may  ultimately  turn  out  that  these  four  alleged 
species  are  only  varieties  of  one  species,  modified  by  local  circumstances.  At 
all  events,  one  of  them  (A.  triloba)  is  quite  sufficient  in  a  general  collection, 
to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  genus. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF    THE    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    SCHIZAN- 


SOMK  of  the  genera  of  this  order  have  been  referred  to  Menispermhceze,  and  some  to  Anonacece; 
we  introduce  it  here,  in  order  to  notice  a  beautiful  ligneous  climber,  Schizandra. 
Identification.    Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  101.  ;  Blum.  Bijdr.  Fl.  Ind.  ex  Schlecht.  in  Linnzca,  i.  p.  497.  obs. 
Synoiiymes.      Part  of  Menispermaceje  and  part  of  Anondcecc  with  Dec.  ;  Anondcete  ^  Schizandre* 

i.itul/fi/'s  Key,  p.  -tti. 

GENUS  I. 


SCHIZA'NDRA  Michx. 


THE  SCHIZANDRA. 
Pentandria. 


Lin.  Sysf.  MonoeNcia 


Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  18. ;  Dec.  Syst,  1.  p.  548.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  101. 

Derivation.     From  scftizo,  to  cut,  and  aner,  andros,  a  man ;  stamens  cleft. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  monoecious.  Sepals  9,  in  a  ternary  order.  Petals  none.  Male  flowers  with 
5  anthers,  which  are  joined  at  the  apex ;  female  ones  with  an  indefinite  number  of  ovaries.  Berries 
disposed  in  spikes  along  an  elongated  receptacle.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  101.) — A  deciduous  climber. 

-i  1.  SCHIZA'NDRA  COCCI'NEA  Michx.     The  scarlet-flowered  Schizandra. 

Engravings.     Michx.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  t.  47.  :  Sims,  Bot. 

Mag.,  1.  1413.  ;  Encyc.  of  PI.,  13259. ;  Don's  Mill.,  f.  26.  ; 

and  our  fig.  41. 

Spec.  Char.,  Description,  8fc.     Leaves  alternate,  oval-lanceo- 
late, pointed  at  both  ends,  rarely  toothed,  of  a  beautiful 

green,  smooth  above  and  pale  beneath,  petiolated.  Flowers 

scarlet,  disposed  in  spikes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.     A 

(•limbing,  deciduous,  half-hardy    shrub,  found    in    shady 

woods  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  also  in  Carolina.     It 

flowprs  in  June  and  July,  and  was  introduced  into  England 

in  1806.     It  is  generally  treated  as  a  green-house  plant ; 

but  it  stood  out  through  the  winters  of  1832,  1833,  1834, 

and    1835,  in   the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 

trained  against  a  wall,  and  very  slightly  protected.  It  forms 

a  most  desirable  ornament   in   the  summer  season,   and 

should  have  a  place  against  every  conservative  wall.      It 

prefers  a  light    sandy   soil,    and  is  easily  propagated  by 
of  sand,  placed  under  a  hand. 
at  Bollwyller,  ? ;  and  in  New 


ripened  cuttings,  in  a  pot  of 
glass  Price,  in  London,  5s.  ; 
York,  75  cents. 


App.  i.     Anticipated  Additions  to  the  Hardy  Species  of  Schizau- 

dracea. 

Kfthterostema  grandtfdrum,  and  other'species  from  Nepal,  commonly  included  under  Menispermacc-.v 
(see  p.  I7.>.;,  but  properly  belonging  to  this  order,  may  possibly  be  found  half-hardv ;  as  may  Kaibftra 
jap'-nica,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  native  of  Japan. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


OF  THE  HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 
MENISPERMA'CE^E. 

DISTINCTIVE  Characteristics.  Thalamiflorous  (H.  S.).  Sexes,  in  most,  dioecious ; 
in  the  rest,  monoecious  or  polygamous.  Sepals  and  petals  similar ;  the  latter 
not  present  in  some.  Stamens  monadelphous,  or  rarely  free;  equal  in  number 
with  the  petals,  and  opposite  to  them,  rarely  double  that  number,  or  fewer. 
Ovaries,  in  some,  numerous,  each  one-styled,  all  somewhat  connected  at  the 
base;  or,  in  others,  only  one,  crowned  with  many  styles, and  many-celled,  and, 
therefore,  consisting  of  many  carpels  grown  together,  very  rarely,  one-celled, 
and  this,  most  likely,  by  abortion.  Fruit,  in  most,  baccate  or  drupaceous,  one- 
seeded  or  many-seeded,  oblique  or  lunulate,  compressed,  with  the  seeds  of  the 
same  form.  Embryo  curved  or  peripheric.  Albumen  none,  or  very  sparing 
and  fleshy.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  102.,  with  adaptation.) — Climbing  or  twining 
shrubs,  mostly  natives  within  the  tropics,  with  alternate,  stalked,  usually  cor- 
date or  peltate,  simple,  rarely  compound  leaves,  always  with  the  middle  nerve 
terminating  in  an  awn  or  point ;  destitute  of  stipules.  Flowers  small ;  in  most 
species,  in  axillary  racemes.  (Don's  Mill.^  i.  p.  102.)  The  species  in  British 
gardens  are  included  in  the  genera  Menispermum  and  Cocculus,  and  are  natives 
of  North  America  and  Dahuria.  They  are  all  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  are 
propagated  by  dividing  the  root,  or  by  cuttings. 

GENUS  I. 


MENISPE'RMUM  L.      THE 


MOONSEED. 

candria. 


Lin.    Syst.    Dice'cia     Dode- 


Identification.    Tourn.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  102. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  112. 

Synonymes.     Menisperme,  Fr. ;  Mondsaame,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  mene,  the  moon,  and  spcrma,  a  seed  ;  from  the  seeds  being  crescent-shaped. 

Gen.  Char.  Sepals  and  petals  disposed  in  a  quaternary  order,  in  two  or  three 
series.  Male  flowers  with  16  to  20  stamens  ;  female  flowers  with  2  to  4- 
ovaries.  Drupe  baccate,  roundish-kidney-shaped,  1 -seeded. — Climbing  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  peltate  or  cordate,  smooth  leaves.  Peduncles  axillary  or 
supra-axillary.  Male  and  female  peduncles  rather  dissimilar.  Flowers  small, 
greenish-white.  (Don's  Mill.>  i.  p.  112.) 

-3  1.  M.  CANADE'NSE.     The  Canadian  Moonseed. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp. ;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  102. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  112. 

Si/nonymes.    M.  canadense  var.  «  Lamarck  j  M.  angulatum  Moench  ;    Menisperme  du  Canada,  Run  . 
'  Jard.  ;  Canadischer  Mondsaame,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Schkuhr.  H.,  3.  t.  337. ;  Lam.  Diet.,  t.  824. ;   and  our  fig.  42. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  peltate,  smoothish,  somewhat 
cordate,  roundish-angular;  angles  bluntish,  ter- 
minal one  abruptly  awned,  mucronate.  Racemes 
solitary,  compound.  Petals  8.  (Don's  Mill.,  5. 
p.  112.)  A  twining  shrub,  with  thick  woody  roots, 
and  numerous  very  slender  shoots,  which  rise  to 
the  height  of  12  ft.  or  14?  ft.,  but  which,  though 
ligneous,  never  attain  any  considerable  diameter, 
and  are  not  of  many  years'  duration.  The  stem 
twines  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  sun's  apparent 
motion,  and  is  smooth  and  even,  having  more  the 
appearance  of  a  herbaceous  plant,  than  of  a  shrub, 
and  the  berries  black. 


The  flowers  are  small, 


iPERMA^CEJE.       C0'( 
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Variety* 

-i  M.  c.  2  lobatum  Dec.  The  /o6«/-leavcd  Canadian  Moonseed.  M. 
virgfnicum  L.  —  This  variety  is  distinguished  by  the  angles  of  the 
leaves  being  acutish,  and  the  flowers  of  a  greenish  white.  Figured 
in  Dill.  Elth.,  t.  178.  fig.  219. 
Geography,  History,  $c.  Found  in  North  America,  among  bushes,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  on  fertile  declivities,  from  Canada  to  Carolina;  and  also 
indigenous  in  Siberia.  It  was  cultivated,  in  17 13,  by  Bishop  Compton  ;  and  is 
not  unfrequent  in  British  botanic  gardens,  and  in  our  principal  nurseries.  It 
will  grow  in  any  free,  deep,  and  rather  moist  soil ;  and,  as  it  sends  up  nume- 
rous shoots  from  its  thick  woody  roots,  it  is  easily  propagated  by  dividing  them, 
or  by  layers  made  in  autumn,  which  will  root  in  one  year.  Both  the  male  and 
female  plants  are  in  Lee's  Nursery ;  and  the  male  of  the  variety  M.  c.  lobatum 
is  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  Price,  of  plants  in  the  London  nur- 
series, Is.  6d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  90  cents ; 
in  New  York,  25  cents. 

3  2.  MENISPE'RMUM  DAUVRICUM  Dec. 
The  Daiirian  Moonseed. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  102. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  112. 
Si/noni/ttie.     Trilophus  Ampelisagria  Fisch. ;  M.  canadense 

var.  /3  Lam. 

Engravings.     Deless.  Icon.,  1.  t.  100.  and  our  fig.  43. 
Spec.   Char.      Leaves  peltate,  smooth,  cordate,  angular ; 

angles  acute,  terminal  one  acuminated  hardly  mucronate. 

Ilacemes  in  pairs,  capitulate.    (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  112.)     A 

twining  shrub,  resembling  M.  canadense,  but  smaller  in 

all  its  parts,  and,  probably,  only  a  variety  of  that  species. 

Flowers   yellowish.      June  and  July.     1818.     Found  in 

Daiiria,  on  rocky  hills  near  the  river  Chilca,  and  said  to 

be  introduced  into  England  in  1818;  but  we  have  never 

seen  it. 

i.  3.  M.  .SMILA'CINUM  Dec.     The  Smilax-like  Moonseed. 

Identification.    Dec.  Syst.,  1.  p.  541. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  112. 

Synonyme.     Cissumpelos  smilacina  Lin. 

Engravings.    Jaccj.  Icon.,  t.  629.  j  Catesb.  Carol.,  1.  t.  51. ;  and  our  fig.  44. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves. peltate,  smoothish,  cordate- roundish,  bluntly 
angular,  under  surface  glaucous.  Racemes  simple.  Petals  4. 
(Don's  Milt.,  i.  p.  112.)  A  climbing  shrub,  with  slender  stalks, 
and  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  common  ivy.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  in  July  and  August,  are  white,  and  the  berries 
are  red,  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  grow  in  clusters. 
Found  in  Carolina  by  Catesby,  and  (irst  described  by  him.  It 
was  introduced  into  Britain  in  177fi,  by  Dr.  Hoj>c,  then  professor 
of  botany  at  Edinburgh.  The  plant  is  rather  scarce  in  British 
gardens ;  and,  when  it  is  met  with,  it  is  generally  in  a  green- 
house;  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  half- 
hardy. 

GENUS   II. 


CO'CCULUS  Bank.     THE  COCCULUS.     Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Hexandria. 


Identification.     Bauh.  Pin.,  511.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  96. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  104. 
Menispcrmum  L.  ;  Wendliind/fi  Willd. ;  Andriphilax  l\'endl. 


Synonyms*. 

Deri nil f ion.     From  coccrts,  the  systematic  name  of  cochineal,  which 
account  of  the  greater  number  of  the  species  bearing  scarlet  berries. 


applied  to  this  genus  on 


Gen.  Char.  Sepals  and  petals  disposed  in  a  ternary  order,  in  2,  very  rarely  in 
3  series.  Male  flowers  with  6  free  stamens  opposite  the  petals  ;  female  ones 
with  3  or  (>  carpels.  Drupes  baccate,  1  to  6,  usually  obliquely  reniform, 
somewhat  flattened,  1 -seeded.  Cotyledons  distant.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  104.) 
Description.  This  is  a  genus  of  climbing  or  twining  shrubs,  with  peltate, 

cordate,  ovate  or  oblong,  entire,  rarely  lobed,  leaves.      Peduncles  axillary, 
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rarely  lateral ;  those  bearing  male  flowers  are  usually  many-flowered ;  but 
those  bearing  female  flowers  are  few-flowered,  either  free  from  bracteas,  or 
furnished  with  very  small  ones.  The  berries  of  many  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  often  made  into  a  paste,  and  used  in  their  native  countries  to  intox- 
icate fish  and  birds,  &c.,  in  order  to  take  them  ;  and  it  is  said  that  brewers 
use  them  to  give  their  ale  and  porter  an  intoxicating  quality.  (Don's  Mill.,  i. 
p.  104.)  The  species  are  chiefly  tropical,  and  only  one  that  is  hardy  has  yet 
been  introduced  into  the  British  gardens. 

-I    1.  CO'CCULUS  CAROLIVNUS  Dec.     The  Carolina  Cocculus. 

Identification.    Dfec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  98. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  107. 

Synonymes.      Menispermum  carolinum  Lin.  ;    Wendlandw*  popuIifT>lia  Willd.,  Pursk,  and  Dill.  ; 

Androphilax  scandens  Wendl. ;  Baumgartia  scandens  Moench. ;  Menisperrae  de  la  Caroline,  Fr. ; 

Carolinischer  Mondsaame,  Ger. 
Engravings.   Dill.  Elth.,  223.  t.  178.  f.  219. ;  WendL  Obs.,  3.  t.  Iff. ;  and  oar  fig.  45. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate  or  ovate, 
entire,  obtuse,  and  somewhat  3-lobed ; 
under  surface  velvety  pubescent.  Male 
racemes  floriferous  from  the  base,  fe- 
male ones  3-flowered.  (Don's  Mill.y  i. 
p.  107.)  A  twining  shrub,  a  native  of 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  in 
woods  and  hedges,  as  the  black  bryony 
is  in  England.  The  flowers  are  dioe- 
cious, but,  according  to  Wendland, 
often  hermaphrodite.  Though  ligneous 
in  its  native  country,  in  cold  countries 
it  is  often  herbaceous  or  subherbaceous. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and 
July,  are  greenish;  and  the  berries, 
when  ripe,  are  of  a  red  colour.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1759,  and 
is  not  uncommon  in  botanic  gardens  and 
the  principal  nurseries.  Price,  in  Lon- 
don, 1*.  6d.  a  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  ? ;  in 
New  York,  1  dollar. 

App.  i.     Anticipated  Menhpermacea. 

In  p.  175.  are  enumerated  some  genera  and  species  belonging  to  this  order 
which  are  natives  of  the  Himalaya;  and  in  p.  176.  some  that  are  natives  of 
China  and  Japan,  which,  it  is  considered,  would  be  found  half-hardy  in  our 
gardens. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER 
BERBER  J CE2E. 

THIS  crder  is  distinguished  from  other  thalamiflorous  ones  by  the  fol- 
lowing traits.  Sepals  usually  6,  in  two  whorls,  deciduous,  and  furnished 
with  petal-like  scales  on  the  outside.  The  petals  are  equal  in  number 
with  the  sepals;  and  the  stamens  equal  in  number  with  the  petals,  and 
opposite  to  them.  The  anthers  "  open  by  reflexed  valves;  that  is  to  say, 
the  face  of  each  cell  of  the  anther  peels  off  except  at  the  point,  where  it 
adheres  as  if  it  were  hinged  there;"  a  structure  so  remarkable,  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  observes,  as  to  be  "  found  in  no  European  plants  except  lic 
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and  the  laurel  tribe."  {Penny  Ct/c.,  vol.  iv.  p.  259.)  The  genera  containing 
the  hardy  species  are  two,  Berberu  and  Mahon/V/.  They  are  shrubs,  or  low 
trees,  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  of  North  and  South  America;  but 
they  are  not  met  with  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
They  are  usually  found  in  the  temperate  zones;  but  some  of  them  inhabit 
high  mountains  within  the  tropics.  The  seeds  are  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and,  being  small,  and  easily  conveyed  from  one  country  to  another,  a  number 
of  new  species  have  recently  been  introduced  from  Nepal  and  South  America. 
The  wood  of  some  of  the  species  is  used  for  dyeing  yellow  ;  and  the  more 
common  have  been  admitted  into  the  materia  medica,  from  the  days  of  Galen 
to  the  present  time,  on  account  of  their  bitter  and  astringent  properties.  All 
the  species  are  ornamental,  and  those  of  them  which  are  evergreen  eminently 
so.  They  are  all  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  most  of  them  ripen  in 
England,  and  also  by  side  suckers  and  root  suckers,  which  almost  all  the 
species  produce  in  abundance.  The  fruit  is  generally  edible,  and  abounds 
in  the  malic  acid.  The  genera  and  species  of  this  order  have  recently  been 
arranged  and  described,  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopcedia ;  from  which  article,  from  Doits  Miller,  and  from  our  own 
observations,  we  have  drawn  up  this  chapter.  The  distinctive  characters  of 
the  two  genera  of  Berberis  and  Mahdm'a  are  as  under  :  — 

fBtfRBERis.  Sepals  6,  furnished  on. the  outside  with  3  scales.  Petals  6,  with 
2  glands  on  the  inside  of  each  at  the  base.  Stamens  toothless.  Berries 
2 — 3-seeded.  (Don's  Mill./i.  p.  114.)  Flowers  in  simple,  mostly  pendu- 
lous, racemes  ;  in  some  species  solitary.  Leaves  undivided. 

MAHON/^.  Sepals  6,  furnished  on  the  outside  with  3  scales.  Petals  6,  with- 
out glands  on  the  inside.  Stamens  furnished  with  a  tooth  on  each  side,  at 
the  top  of  the  filament.  Berries  3 — 9-seeded.  (Ibid.')  Flowers  in  erect 
racemes,  that  are  disposed  several  together  in  a  panicle.  Leaves  pinnate. 


GENUS  I. 


iLl  L& 


BE'RBERIS  Lin.     THE  BERBERRY.     Lin.  Syst.  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  442.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p   105. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  114. 

Synonymes.     Pipperidge  Bush  ;  E'pine  vinette,  Fr. ;  Berberitze,  Gcr. 

Derivations.  Berbcrys  is  the  Arabic  word  used  for  this  plant  by  Avsrrhoes  and  other  writers  on 
medicine;  but  some  persons  derive  the  name  from  the  Greek  word  bcrbcri,  .signifying  a  shell,  from 
the  leaves  of  the  common  species  having  a  hollow  surface.  Bochart  says  that  the  word  Berberis  is 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  word  barar,  which  signifies  shining  like  a  shell,  from  their  shining 
leaves.  Gerard  says  that  the  word  Berbery  is  a  corruption  of  amyrberis,  the  name  given  to 
the  plant  by  Avicenna.  Du  Hatnel  says  that  Berberis  is  derived  from  an  Indian  word  signifying 
mother  of  pearl.  Pipperidge  bush,  or  piprage  tree,  Gerard  says,  is  Dr.  Turner's  name  for  the 
plant,  and  it  is  still  given  to  it  in  Cambridgeshire.  E'pine  vinette  signifies  the  acid,  or  sorrel,  thorn, 
from  the  taste  of  the  fruit  and  leaves. 

Gen.  Char.  Sepals  6,  guarded  on  the  outside  by  3  scales.  Petals  6,  with  2 
glands  on  the  inside  of  each.  Stamens  toothless.  Berries  2 — 3-seeded. 
Seeds  2,  rarely  3,  laterally  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  berries,  erect,  oblong, 
with  a  crustaceous  coat  and  fleshy  albumen.  Cotyledons  leafy,  elliptical. 
Radiele  long,  capitellate  at  the  tip.  (Don's  Mill.y\.  p.  114.)  B.  hetero- 
phylla  Jnss.  has  toothed  stamens. 

Description.  The  species  are  all  shrubs  of  from  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  to  18  ft.  or 
20ft.  in  height,  in  a  wild  state ;  some  of  them  attaining  the  height  of  30  ft.  in 
gardens.  They  all  throw  up  numerous  side  suckers,  and  the  stronger-growing 
species,  if  these  were  carefully  removed,  might  be  formed  into  very  handsome 
small  trees.  In  all  the  species  the  flowers  are  yellow.  The  fruit  is  generally 
red ;  but  in  some  species  it  is  black  or  dark  purple,  and  in  some  varieties 
of  the  species  it  is  white  or  yellow  :  it  is  always  acid,  and  more  or  less 
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astiingent.  "  The  spines  of  the  common  berberry  are  a  curious  state  of  leaf, 
in  winch  the  parenchyma  is  displaced,  and  the  ribs  have  become  indurated. 
They,  as  well  as  all  the  simple  leaves  of  ordinary  appearance,  are  articulated 
with  the  petiole,  and  are  therefore  compound  leaves  reduced  to  a  single  foliole ; 
whence  the  supposed  genus  Mahon/Vz  does  not  differ  essentially  from  Herberts 
in  foliage  any  more  than  in  fructification."  (Lind/ey,  In  trod,  to  N.  S.,  p.  31.) 
The  species  are  generally  thorny,  and  most  of  them  flower  freely  in  spring, 
bearing  fruit  abundantly  in  autumn. 

The  irritability  of  the  stamens  of  the  genus  Bcrbcris*  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  those  of  the  common  berberry,  of  B.  canadensis,  B.  sinensis, 
and,  perhaps,  of  all  the  species  the  flowers  of  which  expand,  is  a  very 
remarkable  property,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Kolreuter  ;  probably 
from  observing  that  the  stamens  were  put  in  motion  by  the  proboscis  of 
insects  extracting  honey  from  the  flowers.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  has 
given  a  copious  account  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxviii. 
p.  158.,  and  the  last,  and  most  clear  and  concise,  description  of  it  will 
be  found  to  be  that  by  Dr.  Lindley,  under  the  article  Berberis,  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopcedia.  The  stamens,  "  when  the  filament  is  touched  on  the  inside  with 
the  point  of  a  pin,  or  any  other  hard  instrument,  bend  forward  towards  the 
pistil,  touch  the  stigma  with  the  anther,  remain  curved  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  partially  recover  their  erect  position.  This  is  best  seen  in  warm  dry 
weather.  After  heavy  rain,  the  phenomenon  can  scarcely  be  observed, 
owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  springs  of  the  filaments  having  been  already 
set  in  motion  by  the  dashing  of  the  rain  upon  them,  or  to  the  flowers  having 
been  forcibly  struck  against  each  other.  The  cause  of  this  curious  action, 
like  that  of  all  other  vital  phenomena,  is  unknown.  All  that  has  been  ascer- 
tained concerning  it  is  this,  that  the  irritability  of  the  filament  is  affected 
differently  by  different  noxious  substances.  It  has  been  found  by  Messrs. 
Macaire  and  Marcet,  that,  if  a  berberry  is  poisoned  with  any  corrosive  agent, 
such  as  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate,  the  filaments  become  rigid  and  brittle, 
and  lose  their  irritability;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  poisoning  be  effected 
by  any  narcotic,  such  as  prussic  acid,  opium,  or  belladonna,  the  irritability  is 
destroyed  by  the  filaments  becoming  so  relaxed  and  flaccid,  that  they  can  be 
easily  bent  in  any  direction.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  from  this  curious  fact  any 
other  inference  than  this,  viz.  that  in  plants,  as  well  as  in  animals,  there  is 
something  analogous  to  a  nervous  principle,  which  is  more  highly  developed 
in  some  plants,  or  in  some  organs,  than  in  others."  {Pen.  Cyc.,  iv.  p.  260.) 
According  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  purpose  of  this  remarkable  function  in  the 
stamens  of  the  berberry  is  evident.  "  In  the  original  position  of  the  stamens 
the  anthers  are  sheltered  from  rain  by  the  concavity  of  the  petals.  Thus, 
probably,  they  remain  till  some  insect  comes  to  extract  honey  from  the  base 
of  the  flowers,  and,  thrusting  itself  between  the  filaments,  unavoidably  touches 
them  in  the  most  irritable  part ;  and  thus  the  impregnation  of  the  germs  is 
performed."  (Phil.  Trans.,  Ixxviii.  p.  158.)  All  the  species  are  easily  propa- 
gated by  seed,  which  most  of  them  produce  in  abundance;  those  which  do  not 
are  readily  increased  by  the  removal  of  their  side  suckers,  or  by  layers.  They 
will  grow  in  any  soil,  though  they  mostly  prefer  one  that  is  calcareous. 

Though  the  species  of  this  genus  are  commonly  treated  as  shrubs,  and  these 
shrubs,  from  their  numerous  side  suckers,  have,  in  general,  a  rough,  inelegant 
appearance ;  yet  there  are  some  of  them  which  may  be  formed  into  the  most 
beautiful  and  durable  small  trees  that  can  be  introduced  into  gardenesque 
scenery.  The  common  berberry,  when  pruned  up  to  a  single  stem  to  the 
height  of  8ft.  or  10ft.,  and  all  suckers  from  the  root,  and  all  side  buds  from 
the  stem  removed  the  moment  they  appear,  will  form  a  fine  orbicular  head 
with  the  extremities  of  the  branches  drooping;  and  this  pendulous  appearance 
will  increase  with  the  age  of  the  tree.  Such  a  tree,  covered,  as  it  will  be  every 
year,  with  yellow  blossoms  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  with  bright  scarlet 
fruit  in  autumn,  may  rank  in  beauty  and  value  with  the  low  trees  of  the  genera 
C'rataexgus,  Cotoneaster,  and  Amelunchicr. 


[AP.   VIII. 


11ERBERA  CKJR.       B&RBER1S. 


A.  Leaves  thin,  deciduous.      F/on>rrs  solitary. 
.  B.  SIHI'KICA  Pall.     The  Siberian  Berberry. 

Iilt-titijication.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  2.  p.  -k'.  ;    Dec.   Prod.,   I.  p.   108.;    Don's 

Mill.,  1.  p.  117.  ;  Pen.  Cyc.,  4.  p 

Kifnoni/Hii-s.     />.  alti\ic-i  Pall.  ;   Vinctticr  do  Silu'ric,  Fr. 
:n.i,'s.     I'M.  V\.  Koss.,  '2.  t.  67.  ;  and  our.//".  4:i. 

•S/xr.  Clmr.y  A'T.  Spines  3  —  7-parted.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
obovate,  ciliately  serrated.  Peduncles  Mlowered,  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  (Don's  Mtil.t  i.  1  17.)  —  A  small  shrub, 
found  in  rocky  places,  on  the  hills  and  lower  mountains 
of  Altai,  Siberia,  &c.,  and  introduced  into  England  by 
Pallas  in  17IH).  Pallas  states  that  the  priests  of  the 
Mongols,  who  also  act  as  physicians,  being  taught  by 
the  Tunguti,  use  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  the  yellow 
pulpy  matter  of  the  root  for  various  diseases  ;  and  that 
a  decoction  of  the  young  twigs  is  sometimes  applied 
with  a  pencil  to  the  eyes  as  a  charm.  In  British  gardens 
this  species  is  a  low  scrubby  bush,  seldom  exceeding 
2  ft.  in  height.  Price,  in  London,  10s.  6d.  each. 

B.  Leaves  thin,  mostly  deciduous.     Flowers  in  Racemes. 
st  2.  B.  VULGAVRIS  L.     The  common  Berberry. 

Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  115. 


Lin.  Sp.,  472.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  105. 
Pipperidge  Tree  ,  Dr.  Turner;  E'pine  vinette,  Fr.  ;  gemeine  Berberitzo,  Go: 


Identification. 

Eny.  Hot.,  t.  4<>.  ;   Willd.  Baum.,  t.  39.  ;  E.  of  PI., 

Spec.  Char.     Spines  3-parted.      Leaves  somewhat  obovate,  ciliately  serrated. 
Racemes  many-flowered,  pendulous.     Petals  entire.  (Don's  Mill.y  i.  p.  115.) 
randies.    These  are  numerous.     Those  recognised  by  De  Candolle  and  U. 
Don  are  as  follows  :  — 

34  B.  v.  2  lutca.     The  yellow-fruited  common  Berberry.  —  Fruit  yellow. 

a  B.  v.  3  alba.     The  white-fruited  common  Berberry.  —  Fruit  white. 

at  B.  v.  4  \ioldcea.    The  wo/^-coloured-fruited  common  Berberry.  —  Fruit 

violaceous. 
ss  B.  v.  5  purpurea.   The  purple-fruited  common  Berberry.  —  Fruit  purple, 

leaves  narrow,  hardly  ciliated.     B.  innominate  Kielm. 
&  B.  v.  6  iiigra.   The  black-fruited  common  Berberry.  —  Fruit  black  ;  leaves 
oblong,  ciliately  serrated,  serratures  few.     The  fruit  of  this  plant 
is  said  by  Tournefort,  who  found  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
to  be  of  delicious  flavour. 

*  B.  v.  7  dulcis.  The  tweet-fruited  common  Berberry.  —  Fruit  red,  some- 
what less  acid  than  that  of  the  common  berberry.  Leaves  of  a  bright 
shining  green.  Native  of  Austria. 

3i  B.  /•.  8  aspenna.  The  seedless  Berberry.  —  Fruit  destitute  of  seeds.  Miller, 
and  also  Du  Hamel,  both  say  that  suckers  taken  from  this  variety  com- 
monly produce  fruit  with  seeds;  that,  as  the  tree  grows  older,  the 
seeds  become  fewer,  and  that  it  is  the  age  of  the  plant  that  at  last 
causes  the  fruit  to  be  seedless  ;  in  that  case  this  plant  must  be  con- 
sidered more  a  variation  than  a  variety.  B.  v.  asperma  is  said  by 
Du  Hamel  to  produce  the  best  fruit  for  preserving  ;  and  it  is  from  it 
that  the  delicious  Confitures  d'E'pinc  rinette,  for  which  Rouen  is  so 
celebrated,  are  made.  (Nor.  Dith.,  iv.  p.  13.)  Price,  2s.  Qd.  each. 
All  these  varieties  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

Other  Varieties.  Dr.  Lindley  says,  that  "  there  is  in  the  Catalogues  a  Ca- 
nadian berberry,  which  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  common  berberry, 
brought  from  North  America  ;  and  also  Berberis  dailrica  and  altuica, 
neither  of  which  merits  to  be  distinguished  from  B.  vulgaris." 
Description.  In  a  wild  state,  the  common  berberry  is  seldom  found  higher 
than  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  but  in  a  state  of  culture  it  may  be  grown  to  nearly  30  ft. 
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high.  The  stems  are  upright,  and  much  branched  towards  the  top;  smooth, 
slightly  grooved,  covered  with  a  whitish  or  ash-coloured  bark,  which  is  yellow 
within,  and  they  have  a  large  white  pith.  The  main  stem  soon  becomes  so 
surrounded  by  side  suckers  as  to  be  concealed  by  them ;  so  that,  even  where 
the  height  of  the  plant  is  that  of  a  tree,  its  character  is  still  that  of  a  bush. 
The  blossoms  are,  in  general,  abundant,  and  produce  a  fine  appearance  in  April 
and  May ;  their  smell  is  offensive  when  near,  but  not  disagreeable  at  a  short 
distance.  The  tree  will  live  for  two  or  three  centuries,  without  increas- 
ing much  in  size.  The  wood  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  little 
used  except  for  dyeing.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  plant  is  young,  is  rapid ; 
and,  in  consequence,  in  five  or  six  years  it  will  attain  the  height  of  7  it.  or  8  ft. ; 
but  it  grows  slowly  afterwards,  unless  the  suckers  are  removed  from  it  as  they 
are  produced.  It  is  seldom  seen  above  10  ft.  high ;  but  there  are  examples 
of  trees  of  it  30  ft.  high,  probably  of  30  years'  growth. 

Geography  and  History.  Found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  and  America ;  in  the  warmer  parts  of  those  last  countries,  on 
mountains ;  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  in  plains,  as  in  Norway,  near  Chris- 
tiania.  The  berberry  is  found  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  on  Mount  Etna ;  in 
which  last  situation  it  becomes  a  low  shrub,  in  the  last  zone  of  vegetation,  at  the 
height  of  7500  French  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  England  it  is  found 
in  indigenous  woods  and  hedges,  more  especially  on  calcareous  soils.  It  is 
so  common  in  the  hedges  of  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  where  corn  grows  fre- 
quently quite  up.to  the  hedge,  that  Professor  Martyn  refers  to  this  circumstance, 
as  a  proof  that  the  prejudice  respecting  its  originating  the  mildew  on  wheat  is 
unfounded.  It  is  indigenous  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  not  very  common 
in  those  countries.  The  plant  is  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  and,  among  moderns, 
seems  first  to  have  been  recorded  by  Bauhin  in  his  Pinax,  and  subsequently 
by  all  the  writers  on  plants,  under  different  names,  till  the  time  of  Ray,  who 
first  called  it  Berberis  ;  which  name  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Linnaeus,  and 
by  all  the  botanists  since  his  time. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  inner  bark  both  of  the  stems  and  roots  affords  a 
yellow  dye.  The  leaves  are  agreeably  acid,  and,  according  to  Gerard,  were  used 
in  his  time  "  to  season  meat  with,  and  instead  of  a  salad,  like  sorrel."  The 
berries  are  so  acid,  that  birds  seldom  touch  them.  They  are  not  eaten  raw, 
but  are  excellent  when  preserved  with  sugar  in  syrup,  or  candied.  They  are 
also  made  into  jelly  and  rob,  both  of  which  are  not  only  delicious  to  the  taste, 
but  extremely  wholesome;  and  they  are  pickled  in  vinegar,  when  green,  as  a 
substitute  for  capers.  In  some  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  berries  are 
used  instead  of  lemon  for  flavouring  punch, &c. ;  and  when  fermented  it  produces 
an  acid  wine,  from  which  tartar  is  procured  by  evaporation.  They  are  also  in 
general  use  for  garnishing  dishes.  Medicinally,  the  berries,  leaves,  and  roots 
are  powerfully  acid  and  astringent;  the  bark  is  purgative  and  tonic;  and 
the  berries,  when  bruised  and  steeped  in  water,  make  a  refreshing  drink  in 
fevers.  The  astringent  principle  is  so  abundant  in  the  bark,  that  it  is  used 
for  tanning  leather  in  Poland ;  and  it  dyes  it  of  a  fine  yellow  at  the  same 
time.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  said  to  make  a  good  gargle  to  strengthen 
the  throat  and  gums.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  fruit  tree  or 
fruit  shrub ;  and  the  variety,  or  rather  variation,  in  which  the  seeds  are  said 
to  be  wanting,  and  that  in  which  the  fruit  is  sweet,  are  recommended  in  pre- 
ference. The  plant  makes  an  excellent  hedge ;  but  there  exists  a  prejudice 
against  it  among  agriculturists,  from  its  supposed  influence  in  producing 
blight,  or  mildew,  on  the  corn  adjoining  it.  This  opinion,  though  totally  un- 
founded, is  of  unknown  antiquity.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  considered 
as  an  erroneous  prejudice  by  Du  Hamel,  who  assures  us  that  it  is  totally  void 
of  foundation;  and  Broussonet  and  other  botanists  subsequently  proved  the 
fact ;  but  the  most  scientific  refutation  of  the  error  was  given  by  Dr.  Greville, 
in  his  Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora.  In  that  excellent  work  Dr.  Greville  has 
shown  that  the  mildew  which  attacks  the  berberry  (^Ecfdium  Bcrbcrid'm 
Pers.,  fig.  47.)  is  quite  different  from  any  of  the  .Fiingi  which  are  found  on 
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corn.  The  berberry  mildew,  when  magnified,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
small  orange  cups,  with  a  white  film  over  each.  When  ripe  these  films  burst, 
and  the  tops  of  the  cups  assume  a  ragged  uneven  appearance,  in  which  state 
they  look  like  white  Fungi.  The  cups  are  filled  with  47 

innumerable  little  cases,  containing  seeds,  or  sporules, 
and  these  constitute  the  bright  orange  powder  that 
is  seen  on  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  common  ber- 
berry. "  Among  the  many  beautiful  objects  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  lower  and  more  imperfect  tribes 
of  plants,"  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  "  it  is  difficult  to  find 
one  more  worthy  of  an  attentive  examination  than  the 
./Eeidium  Berhcridix."  The  blight  on  corn  is  generally 
a  species  of  t/redo,  and  does  not  correspond  in  bo- 
tanical characters  with  the  JEcidium. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  original  species  is  propagated  in  the  nur- 
series by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by  suckers.  For  ordinary  purposes,  no  plant 
requires  less  culture  j  but,  to  produce  large  fruit,  it  should  be  planted  in  a  deep, 
well  manured,  somewhat  calcareous  soil,  and  be  constantly  freed  from  side 
suckers.  The  racemes  of  the  blossoms,  also,  should  be  thinned  out,  in  order 
by  reducing  the  number  of  bunches  of  fruit,  to  increase  its  size.  When  the 
berberry  is  intended  to  become  an  ornamental  tree,  it  should  be  trained  with 
a  straight  stem  to  the  height  of  8ft.  or  10ft.,  and  then  suffered  to  branch  out, 
thinning  out  the  shoots  where  necessary,  and  destroying  every  sucker  as  it  ap- 
pears. So  treated,  it  forms  a  singularly  beautiful  small  tree,  of  great  duration. 

Diseases,  $c.  The  common  berberry  is  very  subject  to  the  mildew,  JEcidium 
Bcrberidis  Pers.,  before  described. 

Statistics.  The  berberry  is  to  be  found  in  all  European  gardens  that  pretend 
to  have  a  complete  collection  of  fruit  trees,  and  in  most  shrubberies.  The 
original  species  is  to  be  procured  in  all  nurseries,  and  the  varieties  in  some  of 
them.  Seedlings  of  the  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  85.  a  thousand  ; 
and  transplanted  plants  25s.  a  thousand :  at  Bollwyller,  the  varieties  are  a 
franc  each ;  plants  of  the  species,  50  cents  each :  in  New  York,  ?. 

&  3.  B.  CANADE'NSIS  Mill.    The  Canadian  Berberry. 

Identification.  Pursh's  Fl.  Amer.,  Sept.,  1.  p.  219. ;  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  210.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  106.  ; 

Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  115. 
Synonymes.      B.  vulgaris  MX.   Fl.  Bar.  Amer.  1 .  p.  205. ;   B.  vulgaris   var.  canadensis  Martt/n's 

Mill.,  No.  1. 
Engravings.    Haync  Abbild.,  t.  63.  ;  and  our  fig.  48.  after  that  author. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Spines  3-parted.  Leaves  obovate-oblong, 
remotely  serrated,  upper  ones  nearly  entire.  Racemes 
many-flowered,  nodding.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.l  15.)  A  shrub, 
or  low  tree,  with  yellow  flowers,  from  April  to  June.  Cul- 
tivated in  1759.  Height  5  ft.  It  is  found  in  North  Ame- 
rica, on  fertile  hills  and  among  rocks,  especially  in  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  also 
in  Tennessee.  The  berries  are  said  by  Pursh  to  be  more 
fleshy  and  less  acid  than  those  of  B.  vulgaris.  The  same 
opinion  prevails  in  the  United  States  as  in  England,  as 
to  the  berberry  producing  mildew  on  wheat.  From  the 
appearance  of  this  alleged  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  we  are  induced  to  consider  it  only  a  variety  of  -B.  vulgaris.  De 
Candolle  thinks  it  for  the  most  part  intermediate  between  B.  vulgaris  and 
B.  chinensis.  Plants,  in  London,  are  \s.  6d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  ; 
and  in  New  York,  15  cents. 

*  4.  Z?.EMAR«INAVTA  Willd.     The  emarginated-;;c/a/crf  Berberry. 

ItU-ntiJication.     \Villd.  Kiiuin.,  1.  p.  :><).•>.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  105. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  115. 
Synoni/Hn:     Ausgerandete  (serrated)  Berberit/c,  (i,-r. 
Engravings.     Haync  Abbild.,  t.  f(J. ;  and  our.// 

tyrr.  C/iar,$t:  Spines  3-parted.  Leaves  lanceolate-obovate,  ciliately  serrated. 
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Racemes  scarcely  pendulous,  shorter  than  the  leaves; 
petals  emarginate.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  115.)  A  shrub 
closely  resembling  B.  vulgaris,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless, 
only  a  variety ;  but  it  is  one  half  smaller  in  all  its  parts, 
and  has  the  'petals  emarginate.  It  is  found  wild  in  Si- 
beria, and  was  introduced  into  England  in  1820.  In  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  it  has  at- 
tained the  height  of  7  ft.  in  10  years.  Price,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  2s.  a  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  2  francs ;  and 
in  New  York,  ?. 

as  5.  B.  IBE'RICA  Stev.     The  Iberian  Berberry. 

Identification.    Stev.  and  Fisch.  in  Litt. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  115. ;  and  Lindl.  in  Pen.  Cyc.,  4.  p.  261. 
St/nunymes.     B.  vulg&ris  ?  v.  iberica  Dec.  Syst.,  2.  p.  6. ;  B.  sinensis  Wai. 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit.,  t.  26. ;  and  E.  of  PI.,  4928.,  as  B.  sinensis  ;  and  ova  fig.  50. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  simple,  and  3-parted ;  leaves  obovate- 
oblong,  quite  entire.  Racemes  many-flowered ;  petals  entire. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  115.)  A  shrub  closely  resembling  the  common 
berberry,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  readily  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  smaller  leaves,  and  its  almost  upright  racemes. 
The  berries  are  dark  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Iberia,  whence  it 
was  brought  to  England  in  1790.  Height  5  ft. 

*  6.  B.  SINE'NSIS  Desf.     The  Chinese  Berberry. 

Identification.  Desf.  Catal.  Hort.  P.,  150. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  106. ;  Don's  Mil!.,  1. 

p.  115. 
Synonyme.    B.  vulgaris  Thunb.  Jap.,  1.  p.  146. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Spines  3-parted.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  or  the  lower 
ones  a  little  toothed.  Racemes  many-flowered,  nodding.  (Don's  Mill.,  i. 
p.  1 15.)  A  shrub  closely  resembling  B.  vulgaris,  but  seldom  growing  more 
than  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high.  The  berries  are  oval,  of  a  deep  red  colour  (Dec.), 
or,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  of  a  dirty  red  ;  1-2-seeded.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  where  it  was  found  during  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  between 
Pekin  and  Gehol ;  and  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  1800.  There  are 
plants  of  it  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  that  it  is  more  com- 
mon in  French  than  in  English  gardens,  and  that  it  most  resembles  B. 
iberica. 

&  7.  B.  CRE'TICA  L.      The  Cretan  Berberry. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  472.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  106. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  115. 

Synonymes.    B.  cretica  ftuxifolia  Tourn. ;  Vinettier  de  Crete,  Fr.  ;  Cretische  Berberitze,  Ger. 

Engravings.     Fl.  Gra?c.,  t.  £42. ;  Candian  Berberry. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Spines  3 — 5-parted.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  entire,  or  some- 
what serrated.  Racemes  3 — 8-flowered,  rather  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  115.)  A  low  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  3  ft.  or  4ft.  in 
height,  with  numerous  suckers,  forming  a  compact  bush,  densely  covered 
with  leaves  intermixed  with  spines.  The  leaves  are  produced  without  any 
obvious  order,  and  in  their  shape  they  resemble  those  of  the  narrow-leaved 
variety  of  the  common  box.  The  berries  are  ovate,  black,  2-seeded,  more 
astringent  than  acid ;  stigma  on  a  very  short  style.  It  is  a  native  of  Crete, 
or  Candia,  of  Cyprus,  and  also  of  Japan ;  and  it  has  been  cultivated  in 
England  since  1759;  but,  being  a  plant  of  no  great  show,  it  is  not  very 
common  in  gardens  or  nurseries.  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddidges,  and  also  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Buchanan  and  Oldroyd,  at  Camberwell.  It  is  also  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  of  it,  that  "  it  is  a  dwarf 
scrubby  bush,  looking  like  a  starved  specimen  of  the  common  berberry.1' 
Price,  in  London,  (s.  6d.  a  plant;  at  Bolvvyller,  1  franc  50  cents;  in  Nc\v 
York,  ?. 
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Variety, 

*  B.  c.  '2  tirmitifu/ia  Poir.     T/ie  serrated-leaved  Cretan  Berberry. —  Lea\  e.^ 
ciliately  serrated. 

*  8.  B.  CRATJE'GINA  Dec.     The  Crataegus-like  Berberry. 

Identification.     l)i-«-  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  116. 

.  Chur.,  iSv.     Spines  simple.     Leaves  oblong,  reticulated,  hardly  serrated. 


scribed  by  De  Candolle  from  specimens  collected  in  Asia  Minor.  Young 
plants,  of  what  is  said  to  be  this  species,  are  in  the  gardens,  but  they  have 
not  yet  flowered."  (Lindl.}  Where  we  meet  with  many  doubts,  we  are 
always  disposed  to  simplify ;  and,  from  the  geography  of  this  species,  we 
think  it  highly  probable  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  B. 
vul  gar  is. 

( '.  Leave*  leathery,  evergreen  or  sub-evergreen.     Flowers  solitary  or  in  Cluster*. 
afe  9.  B.  DU'LCIS.     The  sweet-fruited  Berberry. 

Identification.     Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.  ;  Lindl.  Pen.  Cyc.,  4.  p.  261. 
Engravings.     Swt.  Brit.  FL  Gard.  2d  ser.,  t.  100.  ;  and  our  Jig.  51. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Spines  long,  slender,  simple,  or  3-parted. 
Leaves  obovate  obtuse,  with  or  without  a  bristly 
point,  quite  entire,  glaucous  on  the  under  side. 
Flowers  solitary,  on  slender  stalks,  twice  as  long  as 
the  leaves.  (Lindl.,  Pen.  Cue.,  4.  p.  216.)  This  species, 
or  alleged  species,  is  not  recognised  by  De  Candolle 
or  George  Don  :  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  "  a 
native  of  the  south-western  part  of  South  America, 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Valdivia,  where  it 
forms  a  small  evergreen  bush.  The  species  has  been 
some  years  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  at  present  very 
rare."  (Pen  Cyc.,  5.  p.  261.)  There  are  plants  in 
the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  between  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  high ; 
and  it  is  to  be  procured  at  Low's  Nursery,  Clapton, 
where  it  flowered  in  March,  1831.  It  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Low  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  collector  attached  to  Capt.  King's  expe- 
dition, from  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  Sweet's  Flower- Garden,  where 
it  is  figured,  it  is  said  that,  in  its  native  country,  "  the  fruit  is  used,  both 
green  and  ripe,  as  we  use  gooseberries,  for  making  pies  and  tarts,  and  pre- 
serves, for  which  it  is  most  excellent.  The  berries  are  round  and  black, 
being  about  the  size  of  a  black  currant,  and  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  flowers  are  very  handsome,  being  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  nod- 
ding :  they  make  a  very  elegant  appearance."  (Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  s.,  i. 
t.  100.)  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  evergreen  ;  but  there  is  a  deciduous  variety, 
also  possessed  by  Mr.  Low,  which,  by  some,  is  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
species. 

a  10.  B.  HETEROPIIY'LLA  Juss.     The  various-leaved  Berberry. 

Idcntijicittiuii.     Juss.  in  Poir.  Diet.,  8.  p.  622.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  108.  :    Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.117.  :  Lindl., 

ivn.  Cyc., 4  ]>.  oil. 

.S//MJH//WI-.V.     K.  /licitblia  Forst. ;  B.  triscupidata  Smith, 
r.iixr'afing.     Hook  Exot.  Fl.,  1.  t.  14.  ;  and  our^.  52. 

Cliar.,Sfc.  Spines  3-parted.  Leaves  ovate-lancolate,  glabrous,  some  of 
them  entire,  others  furnished  with  3  pungent  teeth.  Pedicels  solitary, 
I -flowered,  hardly  longer  than  the  leaves.  Filaments  toothed.  (l)»n\ 
Mill.,  i.  p.  1  17.)  This  species  Dr.  Hooker  describes  as  a  .shrub  about  3  ft. 
in  height,  much  branched,  and  the  older  branches  covered  with  dark  wrinkled 
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bark.  The  leaves  clustered,  and  of  two  kinds ;  the  old  ones 
terminated  with  a  sharp  spinose  point,  and  having  a 
lateral  spinule  on  each  side,  above  the  middle,  and  the 
younger  ones  being  pale  green,  unarmed,  and  having  their 
margins  entire  and  softish.  The  old  leaves  are  also  quite 
rigid,  dark  green,  and  shining.  The  flowers  are  solitary, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  of  an  orange-yellow  colour. 
(Exot.  FL,  i.  t.  14.)  Dr.  Hooker  also  observes,  that  this 
species  "  departs  from  the  generic  character  of  De  Can- 
dolle,  inasmuch  as  the  calyx  has  no  scales  at  its  base,  nor 
are  the  filaments  destitute  of  teeth,  for  there  are  two  most 
distinct  ones  just  beneath  the  anther."  This  shrub  is  a 
native  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Commerson ;  but  when,  and  by  whom,  it  was  introduced 
in  our  gardens,  Dr.  Hooker  informs  us,  is  not  known.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Lindley,  it  is  "  an  inelegant  bush,  about  3  ft.  high,  bare  of 
leaves,  and  having  nothing  but  its  rarity  to  recommend  it."  It  is  the 
B.  zlicifolia  of  English  gardens. 

at  11.  B.  £MPETRIFOVLIA  Lam.     The  Empetrum-leaved  Berberry. 

Identification.    Lam.  111.,  t.  253. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  107. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  117. ;  Pen.  Cyc.,  4.  p.  261. 
Engraving.    Lam.  111.,  t.  25o.  fig.  4. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  3-parted.  Leaves  linear,  quite  entire,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins. Pedicels  1 — 2,  1-flowered.  (Don's  Mill.,i.  p.  117.)  According  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  the  leaves  are  collected  in  bundles  in  the  axils  of  the  spines,  and 
the  pedicels  of  the  flowers  are  about  as  long  as  the  leaves.  "  A  very  curious 
and  pretty  plant,  found  wild  from  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili  to  the  southern 
point  of  the  American  Continent,  in  subalpine  woods.  In  general  aspect  it 
is  much  more  like  a  heath  than  a  berberry,  seldom  exceeding  2  ft.  in 
height.  It  has  been  some  years  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
is  in  Young's  Nursery  at  Epsom,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  but  is  to  be 
found  in  few  others.  It  flowers  in  December,  and  is  said,  in  Swcefs  Brit.  Fl.- 
Gard.,  2d  series,  t.  100.,  to  have  flowered  at  Low's  Nursery,  Clapton. 

D.  Leaves  leathery,  evergreen  or  sub-evergreen.      Flowers  in  Racemes. 
st  12.  B.  FLORIBU'NDA  Wall.     The  many-flowered  Berberry. 

Identification.     Wall.  MSS. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  115. ;  Pen.  Cyc.,  4.  p.  261. 

Synonymes.  "  Out  of  accidental  variations  of  this  species,  and  its  mode  of  leafing  and  flowering, 
the  spurious  species  called  B.  afTlnis  and  B.  ceratophy"lla  havebeen  constituted.  By  Dr.  Wallich, 
in  his  distribution  of  the  herbarium  of  the  East  India  Company,  B.  fioribunda  has  been  mistaken 
lor  B.  arist&ta."  (Pen.  Cyc.,  4.  p.  261.) 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Spines  3-parted  and  very  stiff.  Leaves  oblong  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  or  toothed  in  various  degrees,  sometimes  very  deeply 
and  coarsely  veined ;  flowers  in  long,  loose,  slender  racemes.  (Pen.  Cyc.y 
iv.  p.  261.)  This  species  is  supposed  to  grow  about  10  ft.  high  in  Nepal, 
and,  as  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  is,  "  apparently,  extremely  common  in  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  India,  where  it  forms  a  tall  bush,  varying  consider- 
ably in  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
toothed,  but  always  well  marked  by  its  slender,  pendulous,  or  erect  racemes 
of  flowers,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  in  no  degree 
corymbose.  It  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in  the  more  choice  collections 
in  this  country."  (Pen.  Cyc.,  iv.  p.  261.) 

&  13.  B.  ASIA'TICA  Roxb.     The  Asiatic  Berberry. 

Identification.     Roxb.  in  Dec.  Syst,  2.  p.  13.;  Dec.  Prod.,1.  p.  107.;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  116.;  Pen. 

Cyc.,  4.  p.  261. 

Kynonymes.    B.  tinctbria  Lech. ;  the  Raisin  Berberry  Pen.  Cyc. 
Engraving.     Deless.  Icon,  sel.,  2.  t.  1. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^-c.  Spines  triful,  or  simple.  Leaves  oval,  cuncated  or  elliptical, 
mucronate,  smooth,  under  surface  glaucous,  entire  or  spinuloscly  toothed. 
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Racemes  short,  many-flowered,  corymbose,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Pedicels 
elongated,  1  -flowered.  Berries  ovai.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  1 16.)  A  vigorous- 
growing  shrub,  with  numerous  luxuriant  side  suckers,  approaching  in  vigour 
those  of  B.  aristata  ;  but  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  B.  heteroph/lla.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Nepal,  and  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1820.  B.  asiatica,  Royle  observes,  "is  found  on  the  Neelgherries,  and  was 
called,  by  M.  Lechenault  de  la  Tour,  B.  tinctoria,  from  the  use  to  which  it 
has  been  applied  ;  and  it  has  been  proved  by  the  expe- 
riments of  M.  Vauquelin  to  be  inferior  to  few  woods  for  ^3 
dyeing  a  yellow  colour."  (Boyle's  Illust.,  p.  63.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Lindley,  the  fruit  is  round,  covered  over 
\\  ith  a  thick  bloom,  and  has  altogether  the  appearance 
of  the  finest  raisins.  In  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society  the  plants  of  this  species  are  about 
7  ft.  high,  and  they  flower  and  fruit  freely.  They  are 
easily  distinguished  from  B.  aristata,  by  their  very  short 
racemes.  Plants  3s.  6d.  each. 


*   1-k  B.  DEALBA'TA  Lindl-    The  \vh\tened- leaved  Ber- 
berry. 

Identification.     Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1750, ;  Pen.  Cyc.,4.  p.  261. 

Synont/me.     B.  glatica  Hort. 

Engraving.     Bot.  Reg.,  1 1750. ;  and  our  fig.  5S. 

Spec.  Char,.  $c.  Spines  scarcely  any.  Leaves  roundish, 
coarsely  toothed,  rather  glaucous,  white  beneath.  Ra- 
cemes very  short  and  compact,  pendulous.  (Pen.  Cyc., 
iv.  p.  261.)  A  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  ?  1830.  "  It  is  a  tall  slender  evergreen  bush, 
with  deep  brown  branches,  and  scarcely  any  spines. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  December,  are  yellow,  and  the  fruit  red.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  wedge-shaped  and  3-toothed,  but  more  frequently 
are  nearly  round,  with  two  or  three  spiny  teeth  on  every  side."  (Pen.  Cyc., 
iv.  p.  261.)  A  curious  and  beautiful  species,  well 'deserving  of  culti- 
vation. There  are  plants  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  2\s.  each. 

a   15.  B.  ARISTA^TA  Dec.      The  bnstled-toofh -leaved  Berberry. 

Identification.    Hook.  Exot.  Flor.,  2.  t.  98. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  106 ;  Don's  Mill.,  I.  p.  115. 
Synnnymes.    B.  Chitria  Buch  ;  B.  angustifblia  Roxb.  ;  B.  sinensis  Desf. 
Engravings.    Hook.  Exot.  Flor.,  t.  98. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  729.  j  and  our  Jig.  54. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Lower  spines  3-parted, 
simple ;  leaves  obovate-acute,  tapering  much 
to  the  base,  ending  in  a  mucro  (prickly 
point)  at  the  apex,  membranous,  smooth 
on  both  sides,  serrated,  with  4  or  5  bristly 
teeth.  Racemes  nodding,  many-flowered, 
longer  than  the  leaves.  Berries  oblong. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  1 15.  adapted.)  A  robust 
shrub,  very  distinct  from  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding species  or  varieties,  growing  with 
extraordinary  vigour,  and  capable  of  being 
formed  into  a  very  handsome  small  tree. 
It  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  and  is  found  on  moun- 
tains at  from  5000  ft.  to  8000  ft.  of  ele- 
vation, flowering  there  in  May.  The  root 
and  wood  are  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  and  form  the  yellow  wood  of  Persian 
authors ;  they  are  used  as  a  dye,  and,  being  bitter  and  a  little  astringent,  they,  as 
well  as  the  bark,  are  employed  in  medicine.  (Rubles  I/lust.,  p.  63.)  The  plant 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1820,  and  is  already  in  several  gardens.  In 
Nepal,  the  fruit  of  this  species  is  dried,  like  grapes  for  forming  raisins,  in  the 
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sun.  After  being  once  established,  plants  of  this  species  grow  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  till  they  attain  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10ft.,  after  which  they 
continue  throwing  up  suckers,  and  some  of  these  which  we  have  measured  in 
the  Fulham  Nursery,  and  in  the  Goldworth  arboretum,  were  9  ft.  long, 
and,  at  the  lower  end,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a  most 
desirable  plant,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  splendid  effect,  both  when  in 
flower  and  when  in  fruit,  upon  an  open  lawn.  As  a  rapid  grower,  it  ought 
not  to  be  planted  near  slow-growing  shrubs  or  trees.  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  Is. each;  at  Bollwyller, ?  ;  in  New  York,?. 
Varieties.  Mr.  Royle  has  the  following  remarks.  "  Under  B.  aristata,  I  con- 
ceive two  species  have  been  included,  or  at  least  two  such  very  distinct 
varieties  as  to  require  particular  notice.  These  are  distinguished  by  the 
natives,  apt  to  confound  things  together,  by  the  names  of  kushmul&ndc/iifra. 
The  former  growing  at  as  low  elevations  as  3000  feet,  and  therefore  easily 
acclimated  in  the  plains  of  India,  has  the  leaves  and  branches  pale-coloured, 
and  more  thorny;  the  flowers  more  numerous,  racemes  erect,  appearing 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  having  less  pleasant-tasted  fruit:  while  chilray 
which  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  B.  aristata,  and  have  not  found  below  5000 
feet  of  elevation,  has  brownish-coloured  branches,  smooth,  shining,  almost 
entire  leaves,  each  flower  much  larger  than  those  of  kushmul,  though  less 
numerous  than  those  on  each  of  the  drooping  racemes."  (Illust.  $c.,  p.  64.) 

A  pp.   i.  Additional  Species  of  Berberis. 

E.  Wallich&na  Dec.,  synon.  atro-viridis.  A  native  of  the  higher 
parts  of  Nepal,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  "  exceedingly  well 
worth  procuring,  on  account  of  its  deep-green  evergreen  1  saves," 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  hardy.  It  is  figured  in  Wallich's 
Plant.  Asiat.  Ear.,  t.  243.  —  B.  kunawur^nsls,  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
laya, is  also  a  very  desirable  species.  —  B.  actinacdntha  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Lindley  as  a  very  common  plant,  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
which  might  be  easily  introduced  :  besides  which,  he  says,  there  are 
other  evergreen  South  American  species  of  great  beauty.  "  Some 
from  the  south  of  Chili  particularly  were  found  by  Mr.  Bridges  near 
Valdivia,  with  shining  holly-like  leaves,  long  racemes  of  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  and  young  branches  covered  with  rusty  down." 
(Penny  Cyc.,  iv.  p.  261.)  —  B.  buxifolia  Lam.  111.,  t.  253.  f.  3.,  and  our 
fig.  55.,  a  small  twisted  shrub,  with  bluish  purple  berries,  a  native 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition,  as  it  is 
doubtless  as  hardy  as  B.  empetrifolia,  p.  306.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  there  is  a  berberry  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  M.  Ledebour,  under  the  name  of  B.  rlicifblia,  which  has  not  yet 
flowered,  but  which  is  entirely  different  from  the  B.  heterophylla,  synon.  B.  t  licifnlia  of  the  nur- 
series. Seeds  of  berberries  from  distant  countries,  the  same  authority  observes,  "would  certain!  v 
reach  England  in  safety,  if  mixed  with  tenacious  earth  and  rammed  into  a  box,"  The  species  both 
of  Berberis  and  Mahbnia  are  so  eminently  beautiful,  that  too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  their 
favour. 

GENUS  II. 


L1Q 


MAHONN/^4  Nutt.  THE  MAHONIA,  or  ASH  BERBERRY.  Lin.  Syst.  Hexandria 

Monogynia. 

Derivation.    Named  by  Nuttall  in   honour  of  Bernard  M'Ma/ion  a  seedsman  at  Philadelphia,  the 

author  of  the  American  Gardener's  Calendar,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  botanical  science. 
Identification.     Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  307. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  108. ;  Don's  Mill.,  p.  117. 
Synonymes.    Btrberis  of  authors  ;  Odostemon  Raf.  ;  Ash  Berberry  Pen.  Cycl. 

Gen.  Char.  Sepals  6,  guarded  on  the  outside  by  three  scales.  Pctah  6,  with- 
out glands  on  the  inside.  Stamens  furnished  with  a  tooth  on  each  side  at 
top  of  the  filament.  Berries  3— 9-seeded.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  1 18.)  —  The 
species  are  elegant  evergreen  shrubs  with  yellow  flowers  and  pinnate  leaves. 
The  latter  resemble  pretty  much  those  of  the  ash,  and  hence,  doubtless, 
the  name  of  ash  berberry.  Natives  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and 
also  of  Nepal,  and  perhaps  Japan.  Though  some  botanists  think  that  the 
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characters  ascribed  to  this  genus,  and  those  ascribed  to  Befberit,  as  ex- 
hibited in  p.  22!).,  arc  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  separate  as  genera ;  yi-t 
the  habits  of  the  species  of  one,  as  to  the  mode  of  growth,  foliage,  and  in- 
florescence, are  so  distinct  from  those  of  the  other,  as  to  induce  us  to  adopt 
MahonJa.  The  species  in  British  gardens  are  all  of  comparatively  slow 
growth,  and  admit  but  of  slow  multiplication  by  layers,  and  scarcely  at  all 
by  cuttings.  Some  of  them,  however,  seed  freely,  and  are  readily  propagated 
in  that  way.  Four  species  have  been  introduced,  and  they  are  described 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  as  being  included  in  a  section  of 
the  genus  licrbcrlx. 

»  I.  M.  FASCICULAVRIS  Dec.  The  crowded-racemed  Mahonia,  or  Ash  Berberry. 

Identification.    Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  28. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  108.,  and  Syst.,2.  p.  19. ;  Don's  Mill., 

1.  p.  118. 
Synonynies.    Berbcris  pinnata  Lag.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  702.,  and  Bot.  Mag.,  2d  edit.  vol.  1.  t.  88. ;  B.  fasou-u- 

laris  Pen.  Cyc.     In  the  same  work  it  is  stated  that  Mahdnia  diversifolia  is  the  same  as  this 

species ;  though  it  is  figured  and  described  by  Sweet,  as  a  species  from  Monte  Video  :  see  Stvt.  Br. 

Fl.-Gar.,  2d  series,  t.  56. 
Engravings.     Ker.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  702. ;  Kth.  Nov.  Sp.  Amer.,. I.  p.  71.  t.4.54. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2,396. ;  and 

our  fig.  r>6. 

Spec.Char.,Sfc.  Leaves 
of  3 — 6  pairs  with 
an  odd  one,  the  low- 
est pair  near  the 
base  of  the  petiole. 
Leaflets  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, rather  dis- 
tant, one-nerved, 
spiny-toothed,  with 
4  or  5  teeth  on 
each  side.  Racemes 
nearly  erect,  much 
crowded.  Filaments 
bidentate.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  118., 
adapted.)  A  very 
handsome  tall  ever- 
green shrub,  which 
attains,  in  British 
gardens,  especially 
if  against  a  wall,  the 
height  of  8  or  10  ft. 
and  produces  its 
yellow  flowers  in 
abundance,  from  the 

middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  "  Perhaps  the  most  showy  of  all 
the  family."  (Bot.  Mag.,  2d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  48.)  It  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  California  and  Mexico.  It  is  readily  distinguished  at  a 
distance  from  the  other  mahonias,  by  the  glaucous  green  and  subdued  tone 
of  colour  of  its  leaves ;  those  of  all  the  others  being  of  a  darker  green,  and 
more  or  less  shining.  The  plant  is  rather  too  tender  to  be  treated  as  a 
bush,  unless  some  slight  protection  be  given  to  it  during  very  severe  frosts ; 
but  it  will  grow  freely  against  a  wall  with  scarcely  any  protection.  There 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  more 
than  8  ft.  high.  In  the  nurseries,  plants  are  at  present  rather  scarce,  and  cost 
from  5s.  to  7s.  each. 


2.  M.  yfQiii-o'i.n  M  A*W/. 


The  Holly-leaved  Mahonia,  or  Ash  Berberry. 

1.  p.  118. 


Identification.     Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  212.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  108.;  Don's  Mill., 

Xijniinytne.     AY;Vvm  /fquifolium  Ph.  and  Pen.  Ci/c. 

Engravings.     Pursh.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  t.  *.  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  HO).  ;  and  our  fig.  51. 

Varieties.      One  variety,  M.    A.   ntiikana  Dec.,  is  mentioned  by  De  Candolle  (Prod.,  i.  p.  108.)  ; 

and  another,  found  at  the  junction  of  the  Portage  river  with  the  Columbia,  by  G.  Don.     (Don's 

Mill.,  i.  p.  118.) 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  in  4  pairs  of 
leaflets  with  an  odd  one,  the  low- 
er pairdistant  from  the  base  of  the 
petiole  ;  leaflets  ovate,  approxi- 
mate, cordate  at  the  base,  one- 
nerved,  spiny-toothed,  with  9  or  6 
teeth  on  each  side.  Racemes'erect, 
and  much  crowded.  Filaments  bi- 
dentate.  (Don's  Mill.,  adapted.) 
One  of  the  handsomest  of  hardy 
evergreen  shrubs,  attaining  the 
height  of  6  ft.  in  6  years,  quite 
hardy,  producing  a  profusion  of 
bunches  of  yellow  flowers  during 
April  and  May.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
from  New  Albion  to  Nootka 
Sound,  growing  in  rich  vegetable 
soil  among  rocks,  or  in  woods, 
where  it  forms  a  thick  and  rich  under-growth.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1823,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  good  collections.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Lindley,  it  is  "  perhaps  the  handsomest  hardy  evergreen  we 
yet  possess.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  rich,  deep,  shining  green,  becoming  purple 
in  the  winter;  it  bears  fruit  in  some  abundance,  which  consists  of  clus- 
ters of  roundish  black  berries,  having  their  surface  covered  with  a  rich 
violet  bloom.  It  most  resembles  M.  fascicularis,from  which  its  large  shining 
leaves  at  once  distinguish  it."  (Penny  Cyc.,  iv.  p.  262.)  This  species  is  pro- 
pagated very  slowly  by  layers,  and,  for  some  years,  plants  were  sold  in  the 
nurseries  at  ten  guineas  each.  Lately,  however,  a  number  of  ripe  seeds 
have  been  produced  in  England,  or  imported  from  America  through  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  and  from  these,  many  young  plants  have  been 
raised,  in  the  Epsom  and  other  nurseries ;  so  that  small  plants  may  now  be 
obtained  for  5s.  each,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will,  no  doubt,  not  cost  half 
that  sum.  In  Prince's  Catalogue  for  1825,  the  price  is  stated  as  25  dollars 
(5/.  5s.)  each. 

4t  3.  M.  NERVO^SA  Nutt.    The  nerved-leaved  Mahonia,  or  Ash  Berberry. 

Identification.     Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  212. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  118. 


Synonymes. 
Engravings. 


Se'rberfs  nervbsa  Ph.  ;  Mahonia  glumacea  Dec. ;  Berber  is  gluraicea  Pen.  Cyc. 
Pursh.  Fl.  Amer.,  1.  t.  5. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1426. ;  and  our  Jig.  58. 

.  Sfc.    Leaves  of  5  "v^ 

58 


Spec.  Char., 

— 6  pairs,  with  an  odd  one, 
the  lower  pair  distant  from 
the  petiole ;  leaflets  ovate, 
acuminated,  and  remotely 
spiny-toothed,  somewhat 
3 — 5-nerved,  with  12  or 
teeth  on  each  side;  ra- 
cemes elongated;  filaments 
bidentate.  (Don's  Mill.,  \. 
p.  1 18.)  An  evergreen  un- 
dershrub,  in  its  native 
habitats  seldom  exceeding 
the  height  of  3  ft.,  and 
producing  its  yellow  flow- 
ers in  October,  succeed- 
ed by  roundish  fruit,  of 
a  glaucous-purple  colour, 
and  having  an  insipid 
taste.  The  plant  is  found  in 
shady  pine  woods,  on  the 
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north-west  coast  of  North  America,  along  the  river  Columbia.  According 
to  Dr.  Lindley,  the  stem  of  this  species  does  not  grow  more  than  6  in.  or 
8  in.  high,  and  is,  in  fact,  shorter  than  its  leaves.  The  petioles  of  the  leaves, 
he  says,  "  are  jointed  at  every  pair  of  leaflets,  in  the  manner  of  a  bamboo 
stem."  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  a  shady  border  of  peat  soil. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1822,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  but  it  is  not  yet  extensively  distributed.  In 
London,  plants  cost  10s.  6d.  each. 
«.  4.  M.  RE'PENS  G.Don.  The  creeping-rooted  Mahonia,  or  Ash  Berberry. 

Identification     G.  Don.  in  Loud.  Hort.  Brit,  No.  28182.  ;  and  in  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  lia 
SjHtonynut.     Berberis  ^quifb'.iiim,  Lindl.  Rut.  Keg.,  t.  llTti. ;  Mrberis  repens  Pen.  Cyc.,  iv.  p.  882. 
Eiigravings.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1176.  ;  and  our  Jig.  59. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  2 — 3  pairs, 
with  an  odd  one,  roundish-ovate, 
opaque,  spiny-toothed.  Racemes 
diffuse.  Root  creeping.  Filaments 
bidentate.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  1 18.) 
A  small  branched  evergreen 
shrub,  seldom  rising  higher  than 
2  ft.,  with  the  leaves  somewhat 
glaucous  on  both  surfaces.  The 
racemes  of  flowers  are  termi- 
nal, numerous,  fascicled,  diffuse, 
rising  from  scaly  buds.  The  plant, 
in  British  gardens,  produces  a 
profusion  of  rich  yellow  flowers 
in  April  and  May,  but  these  have 
not  yet  been  succeeded  by  fruit. 
Found  wild  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  and  per- 
fectly hardy  in  British  gardens.  It  is  propagated  by  layers  or  suckers, 
but  does  not  strike  readily;  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  been  but  sparingly 
distributed.  Price  of  plants,  in  London,  10s.  6d.  each. 

App.  i.    Additional  Species  of  Mahonia. 

Mahonia  nepalensis  Dec.,  Berberis  nepalensis  in  the  list  in  p.  173.,  is  an 
evergreen  Nepal  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  of  great  beauty,  which,  if  it 
could  be  introduced,  would  probably  be  found  as  hardy  as  the  American 
species.  —  M.  acanthi/alia,  if  different  from  the  foregoing,  would  also  be  very 
desirable.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fine  pinnated-leaved  plant,  with  round  black  fruit, 
found  on  the  Neelgherry  Mountains  of  India,  at  the  elevation  of  8000  ft.  M. 
nepalensis  grows  at  the  height  of  5000  ft.  and  6000  ft.,  and  attains,  in  shady 
situations,  an  elevation  of  12  ft.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Neelgherries,  in  1 1° 
of  north  latitude.  (Royle's  Illust.}  In  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  it  is  suggested 
that  M.  nepalensis  "  ought  to  be  obtained  from  India  at  any  cost,  as  it  would 
in  all  probability  succeed  in  this  climate.  —  M.  tragacanthoides,  with  not  more 
than  one  or  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  found  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Kur,  near 
Teflis ;  and  M.  caraganae/o//«,  a  Chinese  plant  very  like  the  last,  having  the 
points  of  the  leaflets  hardened  into  spines;  well  merit  introduction."  (iv.  p.  2(52.) 
A  plant  is  mentioned  by  Thunberg,  under  the  name  of  /Mex  japonica,  which 
appears  to  be  a  MahomVz.  It  is  found  in  the  island  of  Niphon  in  Japan,  and,  as 
it  would  very  likely  prove  hardy,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  procured. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    SPECIES    OF    THE    ORDER    CRUCIAXCE^. 

DISTINCTIVE  Characteristics.  Thalamiflorous.  (H.B.}  The  order  Cruciaceee 
is  readily  recognised  by  the  cruciform  arrangement  of  the  petals,  which  are 
always  four,  in  conjunction  with  tetradynamous  stamens,  and  the  fruit  a 
silique  or  silicle.  Though  there  are  several  species,  which,  technically  con- 
sidered, are  ligneous  plants,  such  as  ^lyssum  saxatile,  /beris  sempervirens, 
Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  and  some  others ;  yet,  in  a  popular  point  of  view,  the  only 
shrub  included  in  the  order  is  the  Telia  Pseudo-Cytisus. 

GENUS  I. 


FE'LLA  L.     THE  VELLA.     Lin.  Syst.    Tetradynamia  Siliculosa. 

Derivation.    The  word  fella  is  Latinised  from  the  word  velar,  the  Celtic  name  of  the  cress. 

Gen.  Char.  Stamens  the  4  longer  in  2  pairs,  the  2  of  each  pair  grown  together. 
Style  ovate,  flat,  tongue-shaped,  at  the  tip  of  the  silicle.  Silicic  ovate,  com- 
pressed, its  valves  concave.  Partition  elliptic.  Cotyledons  folded,  the  embryo 
root  disposed  in  the  sinus  of  the  fold.  (Dec.  Syst.) 

u_  1.  FE'LLA  PSEUVDO-CY'TISUS  L.    False  Cytisus,  or  shrubby,  Cress-Rocket. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  895. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  223. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  254 

Synonymes.     Vt\\a.  integrifblia  Sal. ;  Faux-cytise,  Fr. ;  strauchartige  (shrubby)  Velle,  Ger. 

Engravings     Cav.  Ic.,  1.  42. ;  and  our  Jig.  60. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Petals  yellow,  with  long  dark 
purple  claws.  Larger  stamens  perfectly  con- 
nate by  pairs.  (Doris  Mill.,  i.  p.  254.)  A 
low  evergreen  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  4  ft. 
in  height,  with  glaucous  green  leaves,  and 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  continue  till  the 
middle  of  May.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  on 
gypsaceous  hills  about  Aranjuez,  where  it 
was  first  observed  by  Minuart,and,  afterwards, 
by  Cavanilles.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in 
1759,  as  a  greenhouse  plant;  but  is  found 
sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  open  air  with  a 

slight  protection.  It  has  stood  for  several  years  in  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  planted  on  rockwork,  where  the  dry  soil 
renders  protection  unnecessary.  It  has  also  stood  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  open  garden  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  for  five  years  in 
our  garden  at  Bayswater,  where  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common 
azalea.  It  is  a  desirable  shrub,  on  account  of  the  early  period  at  which 
it  flowers ;  and  also  because  it  is  a  free  flowerer.  On  a  mound  of  rock- 
work  it  would  form  a  most  ornamental  bush,  and  might  be  associated 
with  the  dwarf  furze  and  Nitraria  Schoberi.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass.  Price,  in 
London,  1*.  6d. 
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App.  I.  Other  ligneous  or  suffi-uticosc  Cruciacea. 
Those  who  wish  to  include  in  their  collections  all  the  <*&>  * 
hardy  plants  of  Oruciaceac,  cultivated  in  the  gardens, 
which  are  botanically  considered  as  ligneous,  will  find 
thrm  fiiumiTiited  in  our  Hortus  liritminicus.  The 
principal  are,  Chciranthus  Chclri,  and  several  varieties, 
more  especially  C.  C.  fruticulosus,  the  wild  wallflower; 
Vesicaria  titriculata ;  yllyssum  argenteum,  A.  saxatile 
(/%.  61.),  and  A.  gemonense ;  /beris  sempervirens 
(fig.  62.),  /.  saxatilis,  and  /.  corifolia ;  JLepidium  subulatum  and  L.  suffru- 
ticdsum.  Sisymbrium  JJfillefolium,  from  the  Canaries,  might  also,  it  is 
possible,  stand  out ;  and  it  is 
very  interesting,  from  its  finely 
cut  leaves,  a  character  which 
is  comparatively  rare  in  cru- 
ciaceous  plants.  All  the  lig- 
neous plants  of  this  order  are 
particularly  adapted  for  rock- 
work  ;  and,  like  all  low-grow- 
ing woody  plants,  even  when 
grown  in  a  common  border, 
each  ought  to  be  elevated  on 
a  small  mound  or  hillock  of 
stones,  of  such  a  size  as  that, 
the  plant  after  three  or  four 
years'  growth,  might  hang 
down  over  it  on  every  side,  so 
as  completely  to  conceal  the 
stones. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF    THE    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    CAPPA- 


DISTINCTIVE  Characteristics.  Thalamiflorous.  (H.  B.)  Sepals  4.  Petals  4, 
crucifbrmly  disposed.  Stamens  often  numerous;  if  few  never  tetradyna- 
mous,  or  scarcely  ever.  Ovarium  stalked  upon  the  receptacle.  Fruit  either 
pod-shaped  jr  baccate,  l-celled,very  rarely  1-seeded,  most  frequently  with  many 
seeds  attached  to  two  narrow  simple  parietal  placentae.  Seeds  kidney-shaped. 
Properties  stimulant  or  tonic.  (Lmdtoy**  Introd.  to  N.  S.t  and  Key  ) 

The  only  ge'ius  in  this  order,  which  contains  any  half-hardy  ligneous  plant, 
is  Capparis. 

GENUS  I. 


CA'PPARIS  L.     THE  CAPER  BUSH.     Lin.  Syst.     Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Derivntiim.     From  kahir,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  common  caper. 
Idcntijirtition.     Lin.  Gen.,  643. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  245. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  278. 

Gen.  Char.     Cah/.r  4-parted.     Torus  small.     Fruit  a  silique,  somewhat  bac- 
cate, upon  a  slender  stalk. 
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j:   1.  C.  SPINO'SA  L.    The  spined,  or  common,  Caper  Bush. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  720.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  245.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  278 

Synonymes.  The  caper  having  been  in  extensive  cultivation,  and  used  for  so  lone  a  norioH  In* 
names  in  most  of  the  languages  of  tl.e  civilised  world,  and  these,  though  too  numerous  %  be  given 
here  will  be  found  in  Newman's  Dictionary,  or  in  the  index  of  synonymes  to  the  Er,cy 

"1*  is  Caprier  or  Tapenier;  in  itaiian>  c$ 


Engravings     Blackw.  Herb.,t.  417.;  Smith's  Spic.,  18.  t.  12.;  Fl.  Gr.,436.;  Bot.  Mag    t  291  •  and 
our  Jig.  oo. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stipules  spinose,  hooked.    Leaves  ovate,  roundish,  deciduous. 
^  Pedicels  solitary,  1  -flowered.     (Don's  Mill.,  i.  278.) 
Variety.     There  is  said  to  be  a  variety  without  spines,  and  with  ovate  leaves, 

the  latter  more  or  less  hoary. 

Description,  $c.    The  com- 

mon   caper    plant    is    a  well-  §&          63 

known  shrub,  trailing  and  ram- 
bling like  the  bramble,  found 
wild  on  the  rocks  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  in  the  Grecian  Islands, 
and  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  stems  are  woody, 
and  covered  with  a  white  bark, 
round,  smooth,  and  branching. 
The  leaves  are  oval  or  round- 
ish, succulent,  glaucous  green, 
and  deciduous.  The  stipules, 
which  are  two,  at  the  base  of  the  footstalks,  are  transformed  into  spines. 
The  flowers  are  white,  numerous,  axillary,  solitary,  large,  handsome,  and 
without  smell.  The  petals  are  much  larger  than  the  sepals;  spreading,  obovate, 
waved,  tender  and  flaccid  ;  white,  faintly  tinged  with  red  or  lilac.  The  stamens 
are  about  60,  of  the  same  length  as  the  petals,  sometimes  a  little  longer.  The 
fruit  is  an  oblong-oval  coriaceous  capsule.  The  root  is  long  and  woody, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  bark. 

Geography  and  History.  Found  wild  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
in  the  Levant,  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  south  of  Spain,  on  rocks,  walls,  and  dry 
places.  It  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  as  a  wild  plant,  and  incapable  of  be- 
ing cultivated  ;  but,  in  the  south  of  France,  it  has  been  grown  for  the  flower 
buds  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1596,  who  tells 
us  that  he  put  the  seeds  into  the  brick  walls  of  his  garden,  "which  did  spring 
and  grow  green  ;  "  and  Bradley  states  that,  he  sowed  some  seeds  which  he 
procured  from  Italy  on  the  garden  walls  of  Camden  House,  near  Kensington, 
about  the  year  1716.  Mr.  Miller  mentions  ^ln  old  plant  growing  there  (proba- 
bly the  same  that  Bradley  sowed),  which  resisted  the  cold  many  years,  and 
annually  produced  many  flowers,  but  the  young  shoots  were  frequently  killed 
to  the  stump  during  the  winter.  This  plant  died  about  the  year  1816.  In 
general,  the  caper  bush  is  grown  in  green-houses  or  stoves,  but  even  in  them 
it  is  not  very  frequent,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  flower.  The  largest  plant  that 
we  know  of  in  England  is  in  the  bed  of  a  conservatory  at  Troughton  Hall, 
near  Manchester;  its  shoots  cover  a  space  between  20ft.  and  30ft.  long,  and 
4ft.  or  5ft.  wide,  and  it  is  profusely  covered  with  blossoms  every  year. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  flower  buds  are  well  known  throughout  Europe 
and  America  as  a  pickle,  and  in  the  south  of  Italy  the  fruit  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  the  buds.  Their  properties  are,  acridity,  bitterness,  and  aroma. 
The  buds  are  gathered  daily,  from  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  begin  to  ap- 
pear, till  the  end  of  autumn.  They  are  taken  when  about  half  the  size  which 
they  would  attain  when  just  about  to  expand.  They  are  then  thrown  into  a 
cask,  among  salt  and  vinegar,  in  which  they  remain  till  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  they  are  taken  out  and  sorted,  and  put  into  other  casks  with  fresh  vine- 
gar, when  they  are  fit  for  sale.  Covered  with  vinegar,  caper  buds  will  keep 
many  years.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to  increase  the  green  colour,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  put  filings  of  copper  in  the  first  pickle.  Bosc  states  that,  in  order 
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to  effect  the  same  object,  they  use  sieves  formed  of  copper  wires,  when  sepa- 
rating the  large  buds  from  the  small  ones,  previously  to  placing  them  in  fresh 
vinegar ;  the  consequence  is,  he  says,  that  capers  are  always  more  or  less  poi- 
sonous. (X.  Cnurx  <PAgr.y  torn,  iii!  4-13.)  The  substitutes  for  capers  are,  the 
green  fruits  of  the  nasturtium  (Tropaevolum  majus),  and  the  unripe  pods  of  the 
jEuphorb/Vz  Lathy ris. 

Soi/  find  Situation.  A  very  dry  soil,  somewhat  calcareous,  and  a  situation 
fully  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  are  essential.  It  should  either  be  planted 
against  a  wall,  or  on  the  south  side  of  dry  elevated  rockwork ;  and,  in  either 
case,  it^will  require  some  protection  during  winter.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel 
it  is  stated  that  it  will  not  grow  at  all  if  placed  in  the  shade.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  it  is  grown  in  light  soil,  on  a  stratum  of  broken  limestone, 
and  protected  during  winter  with  straw  or  leaves.  There  is  a  plant  against 
the  wall  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  which  in  1835  had 
stood  there  8  years  with  very  little  protection.  There  is  a  large  and  vigorous 
plant  of  it  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Cambridge,  planted  in  the  open  air,  but  in 
front  of  a  stove,  and  near  the  furnace,  which  produces  strong  shoots,  and 
flowers  abundantly  every  year. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  In  France,  where  ripe  seeds  can  be  procured,  it 
is  raised  from  them  ;  but  they  require  to  be  sown  immediately  after  they  are 
gathered.  About  Marseilles,  where  it  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  fields,  it 
is  multiplied  chiefly  by  cuttings;  but  partly  also  by  division  of  the  root.  (See 
Statistics.) 

Statistics.  The  caper  is  cultivated  for  its  fruits  and  buds  on  both  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in  Greece,  and  even  in  Egypt,  the  buds  are  gathered 
for  sale  from  wild  plants.  In  France,  the  only  caper  plantations  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  these  have  existed  from  the 
time  that  Marseilles  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Greece.  The  plants  are 
there  grown  in  open  fields,  planted  at  10ft.  apart  in  quincunx.  They  attain 
the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  the  bush  covers  a  space  of  about  the  same  dia- 
meter. Every  autumn  all  the  shoots  are  cut  off'  within  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  the 
root ;  and,  over  the  stools  so  formed,  a  little  heap  of  earth  is  thrown  up,  of 
from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  thickness.  In  spring  this  earth  is  spread  out,  and  the 
ground  is  hoed  or  ploughed ;  and  this  is  the  whole  culture  which  the  plant 
receives.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  which,  about  Marseilles,  is 
early  in  May,  women  and  children  are  employed  to  gather  the  buds,  and  they 
continue  doing  so  throughout  the  season,  till  the  commencement  of  frost  in 
November.  Every  day's  gathering  is  thrown  into  a  cask  in  the  evening,  and 
every  addition  of  capers  is  followed  by  an  addition  of  vinegar,  with  a  little 
salt  in  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  buds  always  covered  with  liquor  to  the  depth  of 
2  in.  When  a  new  plantation  is  to  be  made,  the  shoots  cut  off  in  the  autumn 
are  formed  into  cuttings  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  which  are  immediately 
planted  in  a  nursery,  and  covered  with  straw,  to  protect  them  from  frost. 
They  remain  there  two  years,  and  afterwards  are  transplanted  to  their  final 
situation,  where  two,  and  sometimes  three,  plants  are  always  placed  together 
to  provide  for  deficiencies  from  deaths.  Sometimes  new  plantations  are  formed 
by  dividing  the  roots  of  old  plants,  and  this  operation  is  always  performed  in 
spring.  The  culture  of  the  caper  has  been  tried,  with  a  view  to  commercial 
objects,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  but  without  much  success ;  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  frosts  there,  as  owing  to  the  humidity 
both  of  the  situation  and  of  the  climate.  In  Spain,  on  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, the  caper  is  planted  on  the  face  of  terrace  walls  on  the  sides  of 
hills.  Bosc  observes  that  the  gathering  of  the  caper  buds  by  women  and 
children  is  a  "  cruel  torment"  to  them,  on  account  of  the  numerous  spines 
which  cover  the  branches ;  and  he  adds  that  he  has  heard  of  a  variety,  which, 
however,  he  says,  is  not  known  in  France,  which  is  without  spines,  and  which 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  substitute  for  the  other  in  general  cultivation. 
In  the  south  of  France,  every  one  who  has  a  garden  grows  his  own  capers ; 
and  cottagers  sometimes  plant  them  in  their  garden  walls,  in  order  to  sell  the 
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produce.  The  caper  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunis, 
and  exported  both  to  Am_Tica  and  Europe.  In  commerce,  the  buds  are  of' 
three  different  qualities,  the  nonpareil,  the  capucine,  and  the  capotte. 
M'Culloch  says,  the  best  capers  imported  into  Britain  are  from  Toulon ;  some 
small  salt  capers  come  from  Majorca,  and  a  few  flat  ones  from  about  Lyons. 
In  the  year  1832,  6213  Ibs.  were  entered  for  home  consumption.  (Com.  Diet.) 
The  caper  plant  has,  we  believe,  been  introduced  into  Australia,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  would  thrive  particularly  well  in  that  dry  and  warm 
climate ;  as  it  would,  doubtless,  in  the  Himalaya,  and  in  other  parts  of  India. 
For  these  reasons,  we  have  departed  from  the  rule  we  laid  down,  p.  230., 
which  would  have  obliged  us  to  print  our  account  of  this  species,  as  being 
only  half-hardy,  in  small  type. 

-*  2.  C.  FONTANE'S//  Dec.     Desfontaines's  Caper  Bush. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  245. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  279. 
Synonymes.    C.  ovata  Desf.  Fl.  Atl.,  1.  p.  404.  j  Caprier  oval,  Ft: 
Engraving.    Bocc.  Sic.,  t.  42. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stipules  spinose,  hooked.  Leaves  ovate,  cordate  at  the  base,  acutish  at  the  tip. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  279.)  Flowers  dull  white.  Fruit  club-shaped.  A  deciduous  bush,  closely 
resembling  C.  spinosa,  of  which  it  is,  in  all  probability,  only  a  variety.  It  was  found  in  Mauritania, 
near  Oran,  in  fissures  of  rocks,  by  M.  Desfontaines,  and  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Sicily,  Italy, 


Spain,  and  the  states  of  Barbary .  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel  it  is  stated  that  it  differs  from  C.  spinosa 
in  nothing  but  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  which  are  oval-acuminate,  while  those  of  the  other  are 
round.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  18UO,  but  we  have  not  seen  it.  As  it 
is,  doubtless,  equally  hardy  with  the  other,  it  well  merits  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall. 

From  the  habits  common  to  the  genus  Capparis,  and  more  especially  from  the  principal  part  of 
the  plant  which  contains  the  vital  power  being  under  ground,  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  the  green- 
house species  might  stand  against  a  conservative  wall  with  very  little  protection.  One  only  is  intro- 
duced, namely  C.  ajgypta  Lam.,  from  Egypt;  but  there  are  described  by  De  Candolle,  and  by  G. 
Don  :  C.  nepalensis  Dec.,  from  Nepal ;  C.  nummularia  Dec.,  C.  quiniflbra  Dec.,  and  C.  umbellata 
li.  ]{>-.,  from  New  Holland;  C.  canescens  Banks,  from  New  South  Wales;  C.  heteracantha  Dec., 
and  C.  leucophylla  Dec.,  from  between  Bagdad  and  Aleppo  ;  C.  volkameri^  Dec.,  C.  citrifblia  Lam., 
C.  dujMtfotia  Burch.,  C.  olcoldes  Burch.,  C.  coriacea  Burch.,  C.  albitrunca  Burch.,  which  is  a  tree 
16  ft.  high,  C.  punctata  Burch.,  and  C.  racembsa  Dec.,  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  C. 
sahgna  f'a.:.t,  from  Santa  Cruz. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE 
ORDER 


DISTINCTIVE  Characteristics.  Thalamiflorous.  Sepals  5,  incompletely  whorled, 
two  of  them  being  exterior.  Petals  5,  crumpled  in  aestivation,  very  fugitive. 
Stamens  numerous.  Fruit  capsular,  usually  3-valved  or  5-vaIved,  occa- 
sionally 10-valved;  either  1-celled,  with  parietal  placentas  in  the  middle  of 
the  valves;  or  imperfectly  5-celled  or  10-celled,  with  dissepiments  proceeding 
from  the  middle  of  the  valves,  and  touching  each  other  in  the  centre.  Embryo 
inverted.  Properties  balsamic.  (Lindl.  Introd.  to  N.  S.y  and  Key.) 

Description,  History,  $c.  The  species  are  all  low  ornamental  shrubs,  sub- 
evergreen  or  evergreen,  most  of  them  trailers,  and  only  a  few  of  them  at- 
taining the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  They  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  north  of  Africa,  but  are  scarcely  known  in  America  or  Asia.  One  or  more 
of  the  species  of  the  Cistaceae  have  been  known  from  the  clays  of  Hippocrates. 
Linnaeus  included  the  whole  of  what  were  known  in  his  time  under  two 
genera,  C'istus  and  Hudson/rt  ;  but  a  new  arrangement  was  published  by 
Professor  De  Candolle  (Prod,  i.),  in  1824,  which  he  had  adopted  from  Dimal, 
and  this  was  followed  by  Sweet,  in  1830,  in  his  Cixlinctc  ;  and  by  G.  Don,  in 
IK'Jl,  in  his  edition  of  Miller's  Dicl'wn(uy.  This  arrangement  we  shall  adopt 
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in  the  present  chapter,  though  \ve  arc  convinced  that  most  of  the  species 
described  are  mere  varieties,  some  of  them  of  the  most  fugitive  kind.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  all  the  different  alleged  -species  of  the  genera  C'istus,  Helianthe- 
mum,  and  Hudson/a  are,  properly,  only  races  or  varietie.s  of  three  or  four  ab- 
original forms.  The  ristaceiu  have  no  medical  properties;  but  the  resinous 
balsamic  substance  called  ladanum  or  labdanum  is  produced  from  C.  creticus, 
('.  lad  an  items,  C.  /aurifolius,  and  one  or  two  other  species.  (See  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.)  Some  of  the  species  which  inhabit  Turkey  and  Greece  are 
liable,  in  those  countries,  to  be  injured  by  the  growth  of  the  hypocistis  on  their 
roots.  The  hypocistis  is  the  Cytinus  Hypocistis  I/.,  Gynandria  Octandria  L., 
yJristolochieae  JUNX.,  and  Cytfneae  R.  Br.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Arepenthes  and 
.-Jristolochia;  and  is  a  succulent  parasite  of  a  rich  red  colour,  bearing  a  distant 
resemblance  in  size  and  form  to  the  Orobanche.  It  has  been  known  from  the 
days  of  Theophrastus,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  seen  in  a  living 
state  in  Britain.  It  is  figured  in  Du  Ham.,  i.  t.  68.;  and  in  Gerard's  Herbal, 
j).  1275.  The  use  of  the  Cistacese  in  gardens  is  for  ornamenting  rockwork,  or 
for  keeping  in  pits  during  the  winter,  and  planting  out  in  flower-borders 
in  spring ;  as,  from  the  tenderness  of  the  finer  species,  they  are  unfit  for  a 
permanent  place  in  a  shrubbery  or  arboretum.  Most  of  the  larger-growing 
kinds  require  some  protection  during  winter  ;  but  they  will  all  grow  freely  in 
aiu  soil  that  is  dry ;  and  they  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which,  in  fine 
seasons,  they  produce  in  abundance,  or  by  cuttings;  the  plants,  in  both  cases, 
flowering  the  second  year.  In  the  London  nurseries  the  plants  are  generally 
kept  in  pots ;  and  the  price  of  the  commoner  sorts  is  from  Is.  6r/.  to  2s.  6d^  a 
plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  where  they  are  mostly  green-house  plants,  it  is  1  franc 
50  cents  ;  and  in  New  York,  ?. 

The  hardy  ligneous  species  are  included  in  three  genera ;  which  are  thus 
contradistinguished  by  De  Candolle  and  G.  Don  :  — 

C'I'STUS.      Calyx   of  o  sepals,   2   outer   ones   unequal   or   absent.     Capsule 

covered  by  the  calyx,  10 — 5-celled,  from  having  a  dissepiment  in  the  middle 

of  each  valve. 
HELIA'NTHEMUM.     Calyx  of  3  equal  sepals,  or  of  5  unequal  sepals.  Capsule 

triquetrous,   1-celled,    3-valved,  with  a  narrow  dissepiment,  or  a  placen- 

tarious  nerve  in  the  middle  of  each  valve. 
HUDSOVN/^.    Calyx  of  o  equal  sepals.  Capsule  1-celled,  3-valved,  I — 3-secded. 


GENUS  I. 


U 


D 


6TSTUS  L.       THE 


CISTUS,   or    ROCK  ROSE. 
Monogynia. 


Lin.    Syst.    Polyaiulria 


Derivation.  From  the  Greek  word  kiste,  a  box  or  capsule,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon,  cist,  a  hollow 
vessel ;  on  account  of  the  shape  of  its  capsules.  In  Marty  n's  Miller,  the  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  that  of  the  youth  Cistus,  whose  story  is  to  be  found  in  Cassianus  Bassus.  Others  derive  it 
from  his,  a  worm  or  weevil. 

Identification.     Tourn.,  Lin.,  Dec.,  G.  Don. 

Synunymes.     Holly  Rose  Gerard ;  Gum  Cistus ;  Ciste,  Fr.  ;  Cisten  Rose,  Get: 

(ri-n.  Char.  Calyx  of  5  sepals ;  sepals  disposed  in  a  double  series ;  2  outer 
ones  unequal,  sometimes  wanting.  Petals  5,  equal,  somewhat  cuneated, 
caducous.  Stamens  numerous,  usually  exserted  from  the  glandular  disk. 
Style  filiform.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule  covered  by  the  calyx,  5- or 
10-valvcd,  with  a  seminiferous  partition  in  the  middle  of  each  valve, 
therefore  5-  or  10-celled.  Seeds  ovate,  angular.  Kmbri/o  filiform,  .spiral.— 
Klfgant,  erect  shrubs  or  subshruhs,  with  opposite,  exstipulate,  entire  or 
somewhat  toothed  leaves,  and  axillary,  I -or  manv-flowered  peduncles. 
Flowers  large,  beautiful,  resembling  a  single  rose,  red  or  \\hitc.  (Dun's 
Mill.,  i.  p.*98.) 
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§  i.  EtythrocistuS)  Dec.  i.  p.  264?. 

Derivation.  From  erythros,  red,  and  cistus ;  because  the  flowers  of  all  the  species  in  this  section  are 
red  or  purple. 

Sect.  Char.  Outer  sepals  narrowest,  and  usually  smallest;  inner  ones  concave 
at  the  base,  with  scarious  margins.  Petals  rose-coloured,  red,  or  purple, 
with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base  of  each.  Capsule  5-celled,  from  having 
5  seminiferous  partitions,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  valve.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i. 
p.  264. ;  Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  298.)  Low  shrubs,  evergreen,  sub-evergreen, 
or  deciduous,  generally  with  large  showy  flowers. 

A.  Peduncles  \-floivered,  axillary  or  terminal,  solitary  or  umbellate.  Style  ci/Hn- 
drical,  generally  longer  than  the  Stamens.  Stigma  capitate,  5-furroived.  (Ibid.) 

».   1.  CI'STUS  PURPUVREUS  Lam.  The  purple-flowered  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  14. ;    Ker,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  408. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  264. ;    Swt.  Cist, 

t.  17. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  298. 
Synonymes.     C.  creticus  Hort.  Kew.  ;  the  purple  Gum  Cistus,  the  purple   Shrubby  Cistus  ;  Ciste 

pourpre,  Fr. ;  purpurrothe  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Reg.,  t  408. ;  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  17. ;  and  our/g.64. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse  or      ^TTX  64 

acute,  and  more  or  less  rugose ;  reticulately  veined, 
with  undulated  margins.  Petioles  short,  hairy,  con- 
nected at  the  base,  and  sheathing  the  stem.  Flowers 
terminal,  from  1  to  6,  on  short  peduncles.  Bracteas 
sessile,  leaf-like,  pubescent,  broad  and  concave  at 
the  base,  where  they  are  connected,  and  terminating 
in  acute  points.  Pedicels  short,  and  with  the  calyx 
hairy  ;  calyx  of  5  sepals.  Petals  5  or  6,  obovate  or 
wedge-shaped  ;  very  much  imbricate,  more  or  less 
crumpled.  Stamens  numerous,  filaments  smooth. 
Style  very  short ;  and  stigma  large,  capitate,  5-lobed, 
papillose.  {Swt.  Cist.,  17.)  A  shrub  about  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  high,  and  much  branched ;  the  branches  are  erect, 
and  clothed  with  a  brownish  pubescence.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and 
handsome,  of  a  bright  reddish  purple,  with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base,  above 
which  is  a  large  dark  velvet  mark,  surrounded  with  red,  and  slightly  branched. 
The  petals  are  imbricate,  and  much  crumpled.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant ; 
but  when  it  was  introduced  into  England  is  uncertain  :  it  seems  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  Gerard  under  the  name  of  Cistus  mas  angustifolius,  "  with 
flowers  of  a  purple  colour,  in  shape  like  unto  a  single-flower  briar  rose, 
having  leaves  very  like  those  of  sage,  wrinkled  somewhat  like  unto  a  cloth 
new  dried  before  it  be  smooth."  It  is  rather  tender;  but,  if  planted  near  or 
against  a  wall,  requires  no  other  protection.  It  flowers  abundantly  in  June 
and  July,  and  is  very  ornamental.  It  grows  very  fast,  and  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

«.  2.  CVsTus    HETEROPHY'LLUS  Desf.     The  various-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock 

Rose. 

Identification.     Desf.  All.,  1.  p.  411.  t.  104. ;    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  264.; 

Swt.  Cist,  t.  6. ;    Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  298. 

Si/nom/mes.    The  Gum  Cistus  of  Algiers  ;  Ciste  heterophylle,  Fr. 
Engravings.    Desf.  Atl.,  1. 1. 104. ;  Swt.  Cist,  t  6. ;  and  ourjig.65. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate ;  petioles 
very  short,  hairy,  and  sheathing  at  the  base; 
margins  of  the  leaves  revolute,  green  on  both 
sides.  Peduncles  hairy,  one-flowered,  with  two 
leafy  bracteas  about  the  middle  of  them.  Flowers 
large,  terminal.  Calyx  of  5  hairy  sepals.  Petals  a 
or  6,  imbricate,  obovate,  with  roundish  points. 
A  stiff'  upright  woody  shrub,  with  short  rigid 
branches,  thickly  clothed,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  with  a  hairy  pubescence.  The 
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flowers  are  of  a  bluish  rose  colour,  with  a  bright  yellow  spot  at  the  base; 
and  the  petals  are  imbricate,  and  much  crumpled.  The  leaves  are  very 
small,  and  the  whole  plant  has  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  tree.  It  is  a 
native  of  uncultivated  hills  in  Algiers;  but  by  whom  it  was  discovered,  and 
when  brought  to  the  country,  are  unknown.  It  is  rather  tender,  and  requires 
protection  during  winter.  It  does  best  trained  against  a  wall,  where  it 
has  a  very  brilliant  appearance  in  June  and  July,  when  it  is  covered  with 
flowers.  "  The  seeds  sometimes  ripen  in  this  country ;  and,  when  they  do, 
they  afford  the  best  means  of  propagating  the  plant,  as  it  does  not  strike 
freely  from  cuttings.  It  requires  a  light  rich  soil,  and  does  best  in  a  mix- 
ture of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  (G.  Don.  Sweet.) 

«.  3.  C.  PARVIFLOXRUS  Lam.     The  small-flowered  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  14. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  264. ;  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  14. ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  l.p.  298. 
Engravings.    Swt.  Cist.,  t.  14.    Smith's  Fl.  Grsec.,  t  495. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  somewhat  tomentose,  drawn  out  into 
the  footstalks  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  connate.  Peduncles  1-flowered, 
3  or  4  together,  almost  terminal.  (Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  298.)  A  shrnb 
about  3  ft.  in  height ;  a  native  of  Crete.  Mr.  Sweet  thinks  it  was  pro- 
bably introduced  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  having  been  found  in  our  collections  ever 
since  the  doctor's  return  from  that  country.  The  petals  are  small,  purplish, 
or  pale  rose-coloured,  and  distinct  or  separated  from  each  other.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  sometimes  ripens  seeds,  from  which,  or  from 
cuttings,  it  is  readily  propagated.  Plants  were  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  1 826.  (Sweet.} 

tt.  4.  C.  COMPLICAVTUS  Lam.     The  complicated  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  14  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  298. 

Spec.  Char.,  S(C.  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  bluntish,  approximate,  clothed  with  white  tomentum ;  under 
surface  reticulated  ;  footstalks  dilated  at  the  base,  with  pilose  margins,  channeled  above,  and 
sheathing  at  the  base.  Peduncles  short,  1-flowered,  three  or  four  together,  somewhat  terminal. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  298.)  A^shrub,  from  the  Levant,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Valencia,  in  Spain, 

Growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  producing  small  rose-coloured  or  purplish  flowers  in  June  and 
uly.  Introduced  into  England  in  1818. 

«.  5.  C.  VILLOVSUS  Lam.      The  villous  Cistus,  or  hairy  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  12. ;    Lin.  Sp.,  736. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  p.  1181. ;     Hort.  Kew.,  2d.  edit.,  3. 

p.  303. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1  p.  264. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  298. 
Synonymes.     C.  salvifolius  Hort. ;  C.  undulatus  Mcench;  Cistus  mas  major  folio  rotundiore  Duh.  ; 

C.  rreticus  Hort.  Lam. ;  the  shrubby  Cistus  Mart.  MM. ;  Ciste  velu,  Fr.  •  Raube  Cisten  Rose,  Gcr. 
Engravings.    Duh.  Ar.,  1.  t.  64. ;  Swt.,  t.  35. ;  Willd.,  p.  2.  1181. 

Spec.  C/iar.y  $c.  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  wrinkled,  tomentose,  and  hairy, 
stalked;  footstalks  furrowed,  connate  at  the  base.  Peduncles  1-flowered, 
I  or  3  together.  Sepals  villous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  298.)  A  shrub  3  ft.  high. 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  which  has  been  in 
the  English  and  French  gardens  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  It  is,  as 
Mr.  Sweet  observes,  one  of  the  commonest  species  in  all  the  nurseries 
about  London,  where  it  is  sold  under  several  names,  and  generally  for 
C.  salvia3folius ;  which,  however,  is  a  white-flowered  species,  though  it  resem- 
bles the  present  plant  in  habit.  This  shrub  forms  a  "  snug  compact  bush,"  and 
continues  in  flower  for  a  long  time.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from  a  pale 
lilac  to  a  dark  purple,  and  even  very  much  on  the  same  plant  at  different  times. 
In  severe  winters  it  requires  a  little  protection ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
safe  to  keep  a  reserve  of  young  plants  in  pots,  in  a  pit  or  cold-frame. 
Variety. 

«.  C.  v.   2    rotundifolius.      The  round-leaved  villous  Ci&tus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

C.  rotundifdlius    Sweet;    C.  villpsus  /3  virescens  Dec.    (Sivt.  Cist. 

t.  75.) — Leaves  more  obtuse  than  in  the  species. 

a-  6.  C.  CRE'TICUS  L.     The  Cretan  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.      Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  7.38. ;  Jacq.  Icon,  rar,  1.  t.  95. :    Smith's  Fl.  Grace.,  495. ;  Buxb  Cent. 

3.  p.  34.  t.  (54.  f.  1. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  264. ;  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  112. 
Synonymes.    /.edon  Diosc. ;  Ciste  de  Cr£te,  Fr. ;  Cretische  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 
Engravings.      Jacq.  Icon,  rar.,  1.  t.  95. ;    Fl.  Or.,  t.  495. ;    Buxb.  Cent.,  3.  p.  34.  t.  64.  £  1  •  Swt  Cist 

t.  112.;  and  OUT  Jig.  fit;. 
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C.  c.  2  crispatus  Dec.  has  the  leaves  waved  or  curled;   and  C.  c.  3   tauricus  Dec.   has 
the  leaves  flat,  and  very  villous,  on  the  under  surface. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  spathulate-ovate,  tomentosely 
hairy,  wrinkled,  tapered  into  the  short  footstalk, 
waved  on  the  margin.  Peduncles  1-flowered.  Sepals 
villous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  298.)  This  species,  Sweet 
observes,  resembles  C.  villosus  and  C.  undulatus  in 
appearance,  and  is  often  confused  with  those  species 
in  collections.  In  the  nurseries,  C.  purpureus  is 
very  often  sold  for  it  ;  but  the  fine  yellow  spots  at 
the  base  of  its  petals  readily  distinguish  it  from  that 
species.  It  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Crete,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  generally 
requiring  protection  in  the  gardens  about  London  ; 
which  as  it  does  not  often  receive,  it  is,  in  conse- 
quence, scarce.  The  gum  ladannm  is  the  produce  of 
this  species.  Dioscorides  tells  us  that  in  his  time 
the  gum  that  exuded  from  the  glands  of  the  leaves  was  obtained  by  driving 
goats  in  among  the  shrubs,  or  by  these  animals  naturally  browsing  upon 
them,  when  the  substance  adhered  to  their  hair  and  beards,  whence  it 
was  afterwards  combed.  This  resin  being  at  present  collected  to  supply 
an  extended  commerce,  a  peculiar  instrument  is  employed  for  the  purpose, 
which  is  figured  and  described  by  Tournefort,  and  which  is  a  kind  of  rake 
with  a  double  row  of  long  leathern  straps.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iii. 
fig.  21.)  The  following  is  the  description  of  the  mode  of  gathering  the  gum 
given  by  Sieber  in  his  Voyage  to  Crete  :  —  "It  was  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring  ;  circumstances  necessary  to  the  gathering 
of  ladanum.  Seven  or  eight  country  fellows,  in  their  shirts  and  drawers, 
were  brushing  the  plants  with  their  whips  ;  the  straps  whereof,  by  rubbing 
against  the  leaves  of  the  shrub,  licked  up  a  sort  of  odoriferous  glue,  sticking 
on  the  leaves  ;  this  is  a  part  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  plant,  which 
sweats  through  the  texture  of  the  leaves  like  a  fatty  dew,  in  shining  drops, 
as  clear  as  turpentine.  When  the  whips  are  sufficiently  laden  with 
this  grease,  they  take  a  knife  and  scrape  it  clean  off  the  straps,  and  make 
it  up  into  a  mass  or  cakes  of  different  sizes  :  this  is  what  comes  to  us 
under  the  name  of  ladanum,  or  labdanum.  A  man  who  is  diligent  will 
gather  three  pounds  in  a  day,  or  more,  which  they  sell  for  a  crown  on  the 
spot.  This  sort  of  work  is  rather  unpleasant  than  laborious,  because  it 
must  be  done  in  the  sultry  time  of  the  day,  and  in  the  deadest  calm  ; 
and  yet  the  purest  ladanum  cannot  be.  obtained  free  from  filth,  because 
the  winds  of  the  preceding  day  have  blown  dust  upon  the  shrubs."  (Sie- 
ber's  Crete,  as  quoted  in  Murray's  Encyc.  of  Geog.,  p.  835.)  Formerly 
ladanum  was  a  good  deal  used  in  pharmacy,  but  at  present  it  is  compara- 
tively neglected.  In  the  west  of  Europe,  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  annually  collected  in  Crete,  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  it  is 
chewed  by  the  Turks,  and  used  in  various  preparations  of  laudanum, 
and  for  fumigating  churches  and  mosques.  67 

«t  7.  C.  INCA^NUS  L.     The  hoary  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,'737.  ;  Smith's  Fl.  Graec.,  494.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  298.  : 

Cist,  t.  44. 
Synonymes.     C.  albidus  Hart.  ;  C.  cymbsus  Dec.  ;  Ciste   cotonneux,  Fr.  ;    be- 

staubte  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  43.  ;  Swt.  Cist,  t.  44.  ;  and  ourfig.  67. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  spathulate,  tomentose,  wrinkled* 
somewhat  3-nerved,  sessile,  somewhat  connate  at  the  base, 
upper  ones  narrower.  Peduncles  1  —  3-flowered.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  298.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Spain  and  France, 
about  Narbonne,  and  which  has  been  in  our  gardens  since 
the  time  of  Gerard.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3ft.,  form- 
ing a  hoary  bush,  with  reddish  purple  flowers,  having  the  petals  emarginatc, 
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and  flowering  in  July  and  August.    It  will  endure  our  mildest  winters  in  the 
open  air;  but  in  severe  frosty  weather  it  will  require  to  be  protected  by 
glass,  or  by  some  slight  covering.     Plants  of  this  species  were  in  the  Ham- 
mersmith Nursery  in  18^0. 
Variety. 

a.  C.  i.  2  cancscens.  The  canesccitt-le&ved  Cist  us,  or  hoary  Rock 
Rose.  C.  canescens  Swt.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  298.);  C'istus  mas  Clus.; 
C.  incanus  var.  /3  Dec.  (Swt.  Cist.  t.  -k>.) — Leaves  oblong-linear, 
bluntish,  tomentose,  hoary,  waved,  rather  3-nerved,  sessile,  some- 
what connate  at  the  base.  Peduncles  terminal,  1-flowered,  or 
somewhat  cymose.  Sepals  ovate,  acute,  nerved,  clothed  with  starry 
pubescence.  Petals  obovate,  distinct.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  298.) 
Native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.  in  British  gardens,  and  greatly  resembling  the  preceding  species; 
the  general  colour  and  surface  of  the  plant  being  the  same,  and  also 
the  colour  of  its  flowers.  Mr.  Sweet  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  of 
its  being  perfectly  distinct;  which  it  may  be,  and  yet  be  only  a 
variety.  It  is  tender,  and  requires  protection  like  the  species. 

L  8.  C.  UNDULA'TUS  Dec.  The  waved-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  264. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  299. 

Synonymcs.    C.  creticus  Swt.t  t.  63.,  afterwards  corrected  to  C.  undulatus ;  perhaps  C.  crispus  var.  Don. 

Engraving.    Swt.  Cist,  L  63.,  under  the  name  of  C.  creticus. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  sessile,  linear-oblong,  acute,  with  waved  margins, 
3-nerved  at  the  base.  Peduncles  solitary,  each  furnished  with  a  bractea. 
Sepals  taper-pointed,  villous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  A  shrub  2  ft. 
high,  cultivated  in  collections,  but  of  which  the  native  country  is  un- 
known. It  has  purple  flowers,  which  appeal'  in  June  and  July;  and  is 
probably  a  hybrid.  It  is  rather  tender,  and  not  very  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  It  was  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  when  Mr.  Sweet's  drawing  was 
made,  in  1827. 

tt.  9.  C.  CRI'SPUS  L.     The  curled-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

M.-nfification.     Lin.  Sp.,  738. ;  Swt.  Cist,  22.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  2S9. 
Si/noni/mes.    Ciste  crepu,  Fr. ;  krause  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t.  174. ;  Swt.  Cist.,  22, 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  sessile,  linear-lanceolate,  und  ulately  curled,  3-nerved, 
wrinkled,  pubescent.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  3  or  4  together,  somewhat 
umbellate.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  Native  of  the  south  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1656.  It  is  a  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  producing  showy  purple,  or  reddish 
purple,  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  leaves  are  ribbed,  or  nerved,  and 
covered  with  hairs,  much  undulated  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  whitish  green. 
They  vary  considerably  in  size,  as  well  as  in  form.  It  is  a  very  distinct  sort, 
and  forms  a  very  pretty  bush,  which  will  stand  the  severity  of  our  winters 
without  protection.  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  Mr.  Sweet  observes, 
planted  under  hand-glasses  in  autumn  will  strike  root  readily ;  but  they  will 
not  strike  so  freely  in  summer.  Plants  of  this  kind  were  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery  in  1826. 

«.  10.  C.  A'LBIDUS  L.     The  \vhite-leavcd  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  737.    Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  299. 
Si/nonymes.    Ciste  blanchatre,  Fr. ;  weissliche  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist,  t  31. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  sessile,  oblong-elliptical,  hoary-tomentose,  somewhat 
3-nerved.  Flowers  3  or  8,  terminal,  somewhat  umbellate.  Outer  sepals 
largest.  (Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  299.)  Native  of  France,  about  Narbonne,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  In  British  gardens,  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft., 
erect,  much  branched,  and  thickly  crowded  with  white  hoary  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  purple,  a  bright  lilac%,  or  a  pale  rose  colour, 
terminate  the  branch  in  a  sort  of  umbellate  corymb,  and  appear  in 
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July  and  August.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  species  of  the  genus, 
being  quite  hardy,  having  flowers  of  the  largest  size,  and  thriving  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation  not  too  moist.  Cuttings  put  in  in  autumn  are  soon 
rooted,  and  the  plant  ripens  seeds  plentifully  in  ordinary  seasons. 

a.  11.  C.  CANDIDI'SSIMUS  Dun.     The  whitest-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose, 

Identification.     Dun.  ined.  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  264. ;  Swt.  Cist,  3. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  299. 
Engravings.    Swt.  Cist.,  t.  3. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  acute,  densely  clothed  with  hoary 
tomentum,  3-nerved;  footstalks  short  and  sheathing  at  the  base,  with 
pilose  margins.  Peduncles  solitary,  1-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Outer  sepals  one  half  shorter  than  the  rest.  (Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  299.)  Native 
of  the  Grand  Canary  Island,  in  elevated  pine  forests.  This  is  a  noble  species, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4-  ft.  and  upwards,  with  fine  poplar-like  leaves,  and 
large  pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  with  distinct  petals,  which  appear  in  July 
and  August.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea  in 
1815,  where  it  flowered  soon  afterwards,  and  plants  existed  there  in  1825. 
It  forms  a  shrub,  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  through  the  winter,  about 
London,  in  the  open  air,  as  a  bush  ;  but,  with  dry  litter  laid  about  its  roots, 
and  a  slight  covering  of  mats  in  the  most  severe  weather,  it  may  be  pre- 
served. 
«.  12.  C.  VAGINAVTUS  Ait.  The  sheathed-petioled  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  304. ;  Jacq.  Hort.  Sch.,  3.  p.  17. ;  Swt.  Cist/t.  9. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  299. 
Synonymes.    Cistus  symphytifblius  Lam. ;   Ciste  a  Feuilles  de  Consoude,  Fr. ;  scheidenartige  Cisten 

Rose,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Jacq.  Hort  Sch.,  3.  p.  17.  t.  282.  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  225. ;  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  9. 

Spec.  Char.>  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  3-nerved,  hairy,  under  surface  re- 
ticulated; footstalks  furrowed,  dilated,  and  sheathing  at  the  base,  with 
pilose  margins.  Peduncles  3-flowered,  axillary  or  terminal,  long,  bracteate 
at  the  base.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  Native  of  the  Island  of  Teneriffe.  In- 
troduced in  1779.  A  splendid-flowered  species,  easily  distinguished  by 
its  panicled  flowers,  and  large,  imbricate,  obcordate,  crumpled  petals.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft. ;  and,  being  rather  tender,  it  is  generally  kept  in 
green-houses  or  pits.  Its  flowers  are  light  rose  colour,  darker  without  and 
pale  within  :  their  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  apple  blossom  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  they  continue  appearing  from  April  to  June.  Plants  were  in 
the  Kensington  Nursery  in  1826. 

M.  13.  C.  SERI'CEUS   VahL     The  silky-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Vahl.  Symb.,  1.  p.  37.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  299. 

Engravings.    Barrel.  Icon.,  1315. 

Spec  Char,  &c  Leaves  ovate,  tomentose,  3-nerved  •  lower  ones  on  footstalks,  upper  ones  sessile. 
Peduncles  hairy.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  Native  of  Spain,  producing  its  purple  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  was  in  cultivation  in  1826 ;  and  is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 

*.  14.  C.  HY'BRIDUS  Vahl.      The  hybrid  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Vahl.  Symb.,  1.  p.  37. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  299. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sgc.  Leaves  ovate,  hoary,  on  footstalks.  Branches  beset  with  yellow  scales.  Peduncles 
elongated,  subracemose,  hairy.  Outer  sepals  caducous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  Native  of  Spain, 
where  it  produces  its  purple  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  but 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  Britain. 

B.  Peduncles  cymose.     Style  almost  wanting.     Stigma  capitate,  shorter  than  the 

Stamens. 
«-  15.  C.  CYMOVSUS  Dun.     The  cymose-Jlowcred  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Dun.  ined.  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  265. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  299. 
Synonymes.     Cistus  incanus  Sib.  Fl.  Gr.,  and  at  one  time  in  the  garden  of  Cels. 
Engravings.     Fl.  Gr.,  t.  494.,  as  C.  incanus  ;  Swt  Cist,  t.  90. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  twisted  at  the  top,  acutish  ;  under 
surface  wrinkled  and  hoary.  Footstalks  dilated  at  the  base,  and  somewhat 
sheathing,  furrowed  above.  Peduncles  cymose,  5-  or  10-flowered,  hoary, 
axillary,  or  terminal.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  A  very  handsome,  small, 
bushy  shrub,  growing  in  British  gardens  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  and  has  been  some  years  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens ; 
but  how  long  is  uncertain.  Sweet  says  it  is  often  mistaken  for  C.  incanus, 
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but  that  it  is  nearer  related  to  C.  villosus.  It  is  somewhat  tender,  like  all 
the  other  species  from  the  Levant ;  and,  in  the  climate  of  London,  it  re- 
quires a  green-house,  a  cold-frame,  or  other  protection,  during  winter. 

§  ii.  Leddnia  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  ltdon,  a  name  given  by  Dioscorides  to  the  plant  that  produces  the  ladanum  ;  but 
which  is  Mipposi-d  by  some  to  be  Cistus  Ledon  (Dec.  Prod.t  1.  p.  265.),  and  by  others  to  be  t. 
creticus.  (See  p.  320.) 

Sect.  Char.  Sepals  5,  2  outer  ones  largest,  and  very  much  pointed,  or  want- 
ing. Petals  white  or  whitish,  with  a  yellow  or  purple  mark  at  the  base  of 
each.  Stamens  numerous,  longer  than  the  pistil.  Stigma  almost  sessile, 
large,  capitate.  Capsules  5-  or  10-celled,  from  being  furnished  with  5  or 
10  seminiferous  partitions,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  valve.  Sub-evergreen 
shrubs  or  subshrubs.  Leaves  usually  covered  with  clammy  gluten.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  This  section  includes  some  of  the  finest  species  of  the 
genus ;  such  as  C.  cyprius,  C.  ladaniferus,  C.  /aurifolius,  &c. :  almost  all  of 
them  are  evergreen,  and  many  of  them  form  bushes  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
height,  or  more,  which,  when  covered  with  flowers,  are  among  the  most 
ornamental  objects  that  can  be  introduced  into  a  shrubbery  or  flower- 
garden. 

A.  Peduncles  \~flowercd  or  many-flowered,  cymose.  Sepals  5,  outer  ones  usually 
cordate  at  the  Base,  and  pointed  at  the  Apex.     Capsules  3-cellecl. 

a.  Peduncles  naked  at  the  Base,  usually  bearing  beneath  their  Middle  two  opposite 

small  Leaves. 
«_  16.  C.  SALVLEFO^LIUS  L.     The  Sage-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.      Lin.  Spec.,  38. ;  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  p.  31. ;  Jacq.  Coll.,  2.  120. ;  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  54. ;  Smith's 

Fl.  (iraeca,  t.  497.;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  299. 
St/nonymcs.     Cistus  fce'mina  Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  70. ;  Ciste  £  Feuilles  de  Sauge,  Fr. ;  Salbey-blattrige 

Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t.  137- ;  Jacq.  Coll.,  2.  t  8.  j  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  54. ;  Smith's  Fl.  Graec.,  t.  497, 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  obtuse,  wrinkled ;  under  surface  to- 
mentose.  Peduncles  long,  white  from  tomentum,  1-flowered,  articulated 
above,  solitary  or  ternary.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  Native  of  the  south  of 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Flowers  white.  A  branchy 
shrub  in  British  gardens,  producing  white  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and 
cultivated  since  the  year  1548.  The  leaves  are  of  a  whitish  or  pale  green 
colour  j  and,  like  every  other  part  of  the  plant,  are  covered  with  numerous 
short  hairs.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  other  species,  by  its  solitary, 
1 -flowered,  jointed  peduncles,  and  its  obtuse  leaves.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
species ;  and,  in  sheltered  situations,  it  will  endure  the  winter  without  any 
protection.  The  sage-like  leaves  and  neat  flowers  of  this  plant  give  it  a  very 
pleasing  appearance. 

Varieties. 

«.    C.  s.  2  ercctiusculus  Dec.  has  the  stem  rather  more  erect  than  the  spe- 
cies ;  and  C.  s.  3  ochroleucus  Dec.  has  the  flowers  cream-coloured. 

«.  17.  C.  OBTUSIFOVLIUS  Swt.     The  obtuse-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Swt.Cist,  t  42. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  299. 
Engraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  42. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  tapering  to  the  base,  ovate-oblong, 
obtuse,  wrinkled,  clothed  with  starry  pubescence ;  margins  somewhat  den- 
ticulated. Peduncles  terminal,  cymose,  many-flowered.  Outer  sepals 
broadly  cordate, acute.  Petals  obcordate,  imbricated.  (Don's  Mill.,\.  p. 299.) 
Native  of  Crete.  Petals  white,  with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base  of  each. 
This  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  seldom  growing  higher  than  a  foot  and  a  half.  Being 
a  native  of  Crete,  it  requires  shelter  in  severe  frost.  Mr.  Sweet  thinks  that 
it  has  been  in  our  gardens  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  without  being 
noticed  as  distinct  from  C.  salviaefolius,  of  which,  we  have  no  doubt  in  our 
own  minds,  it  is  only  a  variety.  Plants  were  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1826. 
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a.  18.  C.  CuPANi/*\VLrs  Presl.     Cupani's  Cistus,  or  #oc£  Rose. 

Identification.    Presl  ex  Spreng.  Syst  Append.,  p.  206.  j  Don's  Mil1..,  1.  p.  299. 
£ngraving.     Swt.  Cist,  t.  70. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  stalked,  cordate-ovate,  3-nerved,  reti- 
culately  veined;  upper  surface  scabrous,  under  surface  covered  with  fascicled 
hairs  ;  margin  fringed.  Peduncles  pilose,  2-  or  3-flowered.  Sepals  villous, 
acuminated.  Petals  imbricated.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  Native  of  Sicily, 
but  when  introduced  into  England  is  uncertain.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  2  ft.,  and  produces  white  flowers,  with  a  spot  of  yellow  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  in  June  and  July.  Sweet  says  that  it  is  very  nearly  hardy,  re- 
quiring protection  only  during  the  severest  frosts  ;  and,  in  sheltered  situ- 
ations, requiring  no  protection  at  all.  It  is  nearly  related,  he  says,  to  C. 
salvisefolius,  and  to  C.  corbariensis  ;  but  is  of  stronger  growth  than  either  of 
these.  Plants  were  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1827.  The  heart-shaped 
leaves  of  this  species  render  it  easily  distinguishable  from  the  others  that 
have  white  flowers. 
Variety. 

n.  C.  C.  2  acutifolius.  The  acute-leaved  Cupani's  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 
(Swt.  Cist.,  t.  78.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  C.  acutifolius  Swt.  ;  C.  *al- 
viaefolius/3  humifusus  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  265.,  Sivt.  Cist.,t.  78.  —  Leaves 
cordate-ovate,  3-nerved,  reticulately  veined,  pubescent  on  both  sur- 
faces. Branches  twiggy,  diffuse,  rather  prostrate.  Peduncles  tomen- 
tose,  generally  3-flowered.  Sepals  cordate,  acute,  shining,  rather 
pilose,  ciliated.  Petals  obcordate,  imbricated  at  the  base.  (Don's 
Mill.,  I.  p.  299.)  Cultivated  in  Colvill's  Nursery,  Chelsea,  in  1827  ; 
and,  according  to  Sweet's  figure,  so  closely  resembling  the  preceding 
sort,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  one  species  or  race. 

a.  19.  C.  CORBARIE'NSIS  Poitrr.     The  Corbieres  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Untification.    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  265.  ;  Swt  Cist.,  t.  8.  ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  299. 

Syiumymcs.   C  salviaefblius  /3  Dec.  Prod.  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  813.  ;  C.  populifblius  minor,  in  some  nurseries  ; 

C.  hf  bridus  Pourr.,  not  of  VahL 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist,  t  8. 

Spec.  Char.,  8$c.  Leaves  stalked,  somewhat  cordate,  ovate,  acuminated  with 
fringed  margins,  wrinkled  on  both  surfaces,  and  very  glutinous.  Peduncles 
long,  1  —  3-flowered.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  Found  in  the  south  of  France, 
on  the  mountains  of  Corbieres,  and  also  in  Spain  ;  and  cultivated  in  the 
English  gardens  in  the  year  1656.  It  is  a  shrub,  2^  ft.  high,  handsome, 
and  producing  its  flowers  in  May  and  June.  According  to  Sweet,  it  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  species  of  the  genus,  thriving  well  in  the  common  garden 
soil,  and  in  any  situation  where  it  is  not  too  moist.  It  continues  in  bloom 
for  about  two  months;  and  every  day  during  that  period  the  plant  is 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  handsome  white  flowers,  the  margins  of  which 
are  tinged  with  rose  colour.  The  rose-coloured  buds  are  also  very  pretty 
before  the  flowers  expand.  Plants  were  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1825. 
M_  20.  C.  FLORENTIVNUS  Lam.  The  Florentine  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  17.  ;  Swt  Cist,  t  59.  ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  300. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist.,  t.  59. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  wrinkled,  reticulated  on  the  under 
surface,  almost  sessile.  Peduncles  villous,  generally  3-flowered.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  native  of  Italy,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England  in 
1825.  It  is  a  shrub  3ft.  high,  producing  its  white  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  is  a  rare  and  very  distinct  species,  Mr.  Sweet  observes  ;  and  forms 
a  very  pretty  upright  bush,  requiring  some  protection  during  winter.  Plants 
of  it  were  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1826. 

*  21.  C.  MONSPELIE'NSIS  L.     The  Montpelier  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.      Lin.  Sp.,  737.  ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  477.  ;  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t  137.  :   Jacq.  Coll.,  2.  t.  8.  :  Swt. 

Cist.,  t.  27.  ;  Smith's  Fl.  Graec.,  t.  493. 

Synonymes.     Ciste  de  Montpelier,  Fr.  ;  Franzosische  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Lam.  111.,  t.  477.  fig.  4.  ;  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t.  137.;   Jacq.  Coll.,  2.  t.  8.  ;  Swt.  Cist,  t.  27.  5 

Smith's  Fl.  Graic.,  t.  193. 
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Spec.  C/iar.,  $c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  sessile,  3-nerved,  claininy,  villous 
on  both  surfaces.  Peduncles  pilose,  cymose,  somewhat  secund.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal; 
and,  at  one  time,  abundant  at  Montpelier,  as  the  name  implies.  A  shrub 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  since  the 
time  of  Gerard,  in  1656.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  wrinkled,  and  reflexed 
at  the  points  ;  and  the  flowers  are  middle-sized,  white,  with  the  petals 
broadly  cuneate.  This  sort  is  rather  scarce  in  British  collections,  though 
it  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  is  a  handsome-growing  plant,  and  an  abund- 
ant flowerer.  It  requires  a  warm  border,  and  some  protection  in  severe 
weather. 

*  22.  C.  PLATYSE'PALUS  Swt.    The  broad-sepaled  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Swt.  Cist,  t.  47.  ;  Don's  Mill.,'1.  p.300. 
Engraving     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  47. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  sessile,  wrinkled,  3-nerved,  villous 
on  both  surfaces.  Peduncles  cymose,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  calyxes, 
villous.  Sepals  acuminated,  outer  ones  broadly  cordate.  Petals  obcordate, 
distinct.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  ;  a  native  of  Crete  ;  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  is  uncertain  when  it  was  introduced  ;  but  plants  of  it  were  in 
the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1826.  Sweet  says  that  it  is  frequently  confused 
with  C.  monspeliensis,  though  no  two  plants  need  be  more  distinct,  and  it 
is  much  nearer  related  to  C.  hirsutus. 

«.  23.  C.  £EVDON  Lam.     The  Ledon  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  17.  ;  Duh.  Arb.,  1.  p.  168.  t.  66.    Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 
nk?   C.  ladaniferus  monspeli£nsium  Bauh.  ;   Ciste  de 


C.  undulatus  Link?   C.  ladaniferus  monspeli£nsium  Bauh.  ;   Ciste  de  Montpelier  qui 
donne  du  ladanum,  Ciste  de  Ledon,  Fr. 
Engraving.    Duh.  Arb.,  1.  p.  168.  t  66. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Leaves  connate,  oblong-lanceolate,  nerved  ;  upper  surface  smooth,  shining,  under 
surface  silky,  villous.  Flowers  corymbosely  cymose.  Peduncles  and  calyx  clothed  with  silky 
hairs.  (Don;s  Mil/.,  i.  p  300.)  Found  wild  in  the  south  of  France,  and  figured  and  described  by 
Du  Harael  in  1755.  He  says  ladanum  is  obtained  from  this  species,  and  from  others  that  are 
easily  known  by  their  having  the  smell  of  that  gum.  In  catalogues,  this  species  is  marked  as 
having  been  introduced  in  1730;  but  Mr.  Sweet  remarks,  in  182y,  that  he  had  not  seen  it  about 
London  for  the  last  10  years. 

*  24.  C.  HIRSUXTUS  Lam.     The  hairy  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  17.  j  Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  78.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 
Engraving.     Swt  Cist,  t.  19. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  sessile,  oblong,  blunt,  hairy.  Peduncles  short, 
1-flowered,  or  cymosely  many-flowered.  Capsules  small,  covered  by  the 
large,  hairy,  pyramidal  calyx.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  shrub  growing 
to  the  height  of  4  ft.  ;  a  native  of  France  and  the  mountains  of  Spain  ;  pro- 
ducing its  white  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  and  cultivated  in  England  in  the 
year  1656.  It  forms  a  pretty  little  branching  bush,  readily  distinguished 
from  all  other  species  of  this  section,  by  its  very  large  pyramidal  calyx, 
and  small  capsules.  It  bears  our  winters,  in  the  open  borders,  without 
protection,  except  when  the  frost  is  very  severe.  It  produces  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  which  continue  to  expand  in  succession  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Plants  were  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1826. 

JU  25.  C.  SIDERIVTIS  Prcsl.    The  IronworWifo  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Spreng.  Syst.  Append.,  p.  204.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Decumbent  Leaves  stalked,  obovate,  a  little  wrinkled,  covered  with  hoary  to- 
mentum  on  the  under  surface.  Peduncles  elongated,  1  —  2-flowered,  articulated  above  ;  and  are, 
as  well  as  the  calyx,  tomentose.  Flowers  nodding  before  expansion.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A 
decumbent  shrub,  with  white  flowers  from  June  to  August,  found  on  rocks  in  Sicily,  and  not  yet 
introduced  into  British  gardens. 

a.  26.  C.  LA'XUS  Ait.     The  \oosc-Jloivering  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  3.  p.  305.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 

Si/noiii/mes.    ?  C.  captfnsis  Lin.  Sp.  736.  ;  schlaff'e  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

Engraving.     Swt.  Cist,  t.  12. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.      Leaves  on  short  footstalks,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  with  wavy  somewhat 

toothed  margins,  smoothish,  upper  ones  hairy.     Flowers  cymose.     Peduncles  and  calyx  hairy. 

(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)     A  bhrub  3  ft.  high,  with  white  flowers  and  imbricate  petals.     Found  wild 
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;  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1&56.  It  is  erect,  and  not  much  branched  ; 
quite  hardy,  or  requiring  only  very  slight  protection  in  very  severe  frost.  Dumont  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  C.  Ltdon. 

*  27.  C.  OBLONGIFO'LIUS  Swt.     The  oblong-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Hose. 

Identification.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  87.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 
Engraving.     Swt.  Cist,  t.  67. 

Sj)ec.  Char.,  $c.  Erect.  Branches  hispid,  villous.  Leaves  on  short  foot- 
stalks, oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  pubescent,  and  waved  at  the  margins; 
under  surface  veiny.  Peduncles  cymose.  Petals  concave,  imbricated. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  native  of  Spain,  attaining  the  height  of  4ft.,  and 
producing  its  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  When  it  was  introduced  into 
England  is  uncertain ;  but  Sweet  found  plants  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  of  this  species  in  Colvill's  Nursery  in  1826.  It  forms  a  strong  hand- 
some evergreen  shrub,  which  is  quite  hardy,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 

a.  28.  C.  ASPERIFO'LIUS  Swt.     The  rough-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

I tlcnt (Haitian.    Swt.  Cist.,  t.  87-    Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist.,  t.  87. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  3-nerved, 
wrinkled,  smoothish,  with  wavy  margins,  somewhat  denticulated,  ciliated, 
netted  with  veins  beneath,  with  the  nerves  and  veins  rough.  Flowers 
cymose.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  hairy.  Petals  imbricate.  (Don's  Mill.,  \. 
p.  300.)  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  producing  its  large 
white  flowers  from  May  to  August.  Its  native  country  is  uncertain ;  and 
Sweet  says  it  may  probably  be  a  garden  production,  and,  if  so,  intermediate 
between  C.  laxus  and  C.  oblongifolius.  It  forms  a  handsome,  strong,  up- 
right, evergreen  shrub,  and  is  quite  hardy,  producing  its  flowers  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  till  late  in  autumn,  in  the  open  border.  There  were  plants  of  it  in 
Colvill's  Nursery  in  1826. 

«.  29.  C.  PSILOSE'PALLS  Swt.      The  glabrous-sepaled  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  33. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 
Engraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  33. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  on  short  footstalks,  oblong-lanceolate,  3-nerved,  acute, 
with  undulated  margins,  which  are  somewhat  denticulated  and  ciliated,  rather 
hairy.  Flowers  somewhat  cymose.  Peduncles  hairy,  tomentose.  Sepals 
with  long  points,  glabrous,  shining,  and  with  ciliated  edges.  Petals  broad, 
cuneated,  imbricated.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  shrub  growing  from  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  high,  with  white  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Apparently  a  garden 
production.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1826. 
It  approaches  near  to  C.  longifolius,  but  is  very  different,  according  to 
Sweet,  from  that  species.  The  plants  are  bushy,  and  the  shoots  are  ter- 
minated by  large  cymes  of  white  flowers,  which  open  in  succession,  and 
produce  a  contrast  with  the  dark  green  leaves  with  which  the  plants  are 
clothed. 

b.  Peduncles  with  small,  concave,  coriaceous,  yellowish,  decussate,  caducous  Brae- 
teoles  at  the  Base  ;  and  with  two  larger  opposite  ones  beneath  the  Middle. 

tt.  30.  C.  LONGIFOVLIUS  Lam.     The  long-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  16. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 

Synonymes.     Cfstus  nigricans  Pourr.  Act.  Toul.,  3.  p.  311. ;  C.  populifblius  var.  longifblius  Dumont. 

Spec.  Char.,  8(C.  Leaves  on  short  peduncles,  oblong-lanceolate,  with  waved  and  pubescent  margins  ; 
under  surface  veiny.  Peduncles  cymose.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height 

.  of  4  ft,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England.  Dumont  de  Courset,  in  his  Botaniste  Cultii'ateur,  says  that  this  species 
is  only  a  variety  of  C.  /x>pulif61ius;  seeds  of  the  latter  having,  with  him,  produced  the  former. 

*  31.  C.  POPULIFO'LIUS  L.     The  Poplar-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  736. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 

Synonymes.    Ciste  a  Feuilles  de  Peuplier,  Fr.  ;  Pappel-blattrige  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

Variety. 

tt  C.  p.  2  minor  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  266.— Peduncles  and  calyx  smoothish,  shining,  clammy.  Leden 
latifolium,  ii.,  Clus.  Hist.,  i.  p.  78. ;  Cistus  /ropulifblius  Cav.  Icon,,  3.  215.,  Swt.  Cist.,  23. 
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.„•.  C/mr.,  #<?.  Leaves  stalked,  cordate,  acuminate,  wrinkled,  smooth.  Flowers 
cymose.  Peduncles  brateate.  Bracteas  oblong.  Sepals  acuminate,  clammy. 
(Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  300.)  A  shrub  of  vigorous  growth,  attaining  the  height 
of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  British  gardens,  into  which  it  was  introduced  in  IGob. 
It  has  large  dark  green  cordate  leaves,  with  undulate  margins,  and  white 
flowers,  with  distinct  petals,  \\hich  it  produces  from  May  to  July.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  robust  of  the  species,  and  is  found  wild  both  in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  but  requires 
a  little  protection  in  very  severe  winters.  Plants  were  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery  in  ls-Jii. 

.  C.  LATIFOVLIUS  Swt.     The  broad-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 


Identification.     Swt.  Cist..  15. ;  Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  300. 

Si/noityHu-s.     fistus /aopulifblius  var.  «  m&jor  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  266. 

Engraving.    Swt.  Cist.,  t.  16. 

N/vr.  C/iar.,  tyc.  Leaves  stalked,  broadly  cordate,  acute;  with  curled,  waved,  denticulated,  ciliated 
margins.  Peduncles  bracteate,  somewhat  cymose,  pilose.  Sepals  broad,  cordate,  villous.  Petals 
imbricated.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  shrub  from  Barbary,  with  white  flowers  from  May  to 
July,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4ft.,  cultivated  in  British  gardens  since  1656.  It  has  broadly 

,  cordate  leaves,  with  reflexed  points,  and  imbricate,  obcordate  petals.  It  is  a  most  ornamental  plant, 
robust  in  its  growth,  but  rather  tender.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1826. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  and  the  two  preceding  sorts  are  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  the 
same  race. 

B.  Peduncles  bracteate  with  caducous  decussate  Bracteas,  lower  ones  smaller ; 
\-Jiowered,  axillary  and  solitary,  or  terminal  and  umbellate.  Calyx  of  3  Sepals. 
Capsules  5 — 10-celled 

a.  Stigma  large,  sessile. 
*  33.  C.  LAURIFO'LIUS  Lin.     The  Laurel-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  736. ;  Swt.  Cist,  t  52. :  Clus.  Hist,  1.  p.  78.  f.  1. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 
Synonymes.    Ciste  a  Feuilles  de  Laurier,  Fr. ;  Lorbeer-blattrige  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Swt.  Cist,  t.  52. ;  Clus.  Hist,  1.  p.  78.  f.  1. 

Spec.  Char.,$c.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  3-nerved,  upper  surface 
glabrous,  under  surface  tomentose.  Footstalks  dilated,  and  connate  at  the 
base.  Capsules  5-celled.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  shrub  growing  in 
British  gardens  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  producing  large  white 
flowers  in  July  or  August.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  in  1771.  It  is  a  robust  bush,  with  large 
green  laurel-like  leaves :  it  produces  an  abundance  of  flowers,  which,  with  their 
light  red  bracteas,  are  very  ornamental  before  they  expand,  resembling,  at 
a  distance,  the  bursting  buds  of  roses.  It  requires  no  protection,  and  may 
be  raised  from  seeds,  which  it  ripens  in  abundance,  and  also  by  cuttings, 
which,  however,  do  not  strike  so  freely  as  in  some  of  the  other  species. 

•  34-.  C.  CY'PRIUS  Lam.      The  Gum  Cistus,  or  Cyprus  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  16. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 

Si/nonymes.     C.  ladanfferus  Sot.  Mag.,  t  112.  ;  Cistus  stenophy'llus  Link.  Enam.t  2.  p.  74.  ?  j  C.  salici- 

fblius  of  some. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist,  t  39. 

Spec.  Char.,  <Sfc.  Leaves  stalked,  oblong-lanceolate,  upper  surface  glabrous, 
under  surface  clothed  with  hoary  tomentum.  Peduncles  generally  many- 
flowered.  Petals  spotted.  Capsules  5-celled.  (J)on\s  Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A 
splendid  shrub,  growing  in  British  gardens  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft. ; 
introduced  from  the  Island  of  Cyprus  in  1800.  Its  flowers  are  large,  2  A  in. 
or  3 in.  across;  white,  imbricated,  each  petal  having  a  dark,  rich,  brownish 
crimson  spot  at  the  base.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus, 
and  one  more  generally  in  demand  than  any  other.  In  the  nurseries,  it  is 
generally  found  under  the  name  of  C.  ladaniferus,  or  that  of  C.  salicifolius. 
Young  plants  require  protection ;  but  when  they  get  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  they  are  tolerably  hardy.  Young  cuttings,  Sweet  observes,  planted 
under  hand-glasses  in  aiitumn,  will  strike  root ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  raise 
them  from  layers  or  from  seed.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species  at  Minard, 
in  Argyllshire,  7  ft.  9  in.  high,  with  a  head  12  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  clothed 
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with  flowers  every  year.     In  the  London  nurseries,  where  this  species  is 
generally  called  C.  ladaniferus,  or  by  its  English  name  of   gum    cistus, 
plants  are  from  1*.  to  1*.  6d.  each. 
Sfc  35.  C.  LADAN!FERUS  L.  The  Ladanum-bearing  Gum  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  737. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 

Synonymes.    Ciste  ladanifere,  Fr. ;  Ladanum  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

f'ariciies.     C.  1.  I.  albifldrus  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  266.,  Swt.  Cist,  t.  94. ;  Ledon,  i.,  Clus.  Hist.,  i.  p.  78.  ic. ; 

and  C.  /.  2  maculdtus  Dec.  Prod.,  I  c.,  Swt.  Cist.,  C.  J.  3  plenifblius  Ait.  Hart.  Kew.,  iii.  p.  305., 

are  varieties  of  this  species. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  connate  at  the  base,  linear-lanceolate, 
3-nerved,  upper  surface  glabrous,  under  surface  tomentose.  Capsule  10- 
celled.  Petals  imbricate.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  301.)  A  shrub  4  ft.  high,  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  upon  hills ;  introduced  into  England  in  1629, 
and  producing  large  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves  are  lance- 
olate, and  nearly  sessile,  of  a  deep  green;  the  flowers  terminating  the 
branches,  solitary,  white,  and  large ;  each  flower  being  from  H  in.  to  2  in. 
broad.  The  plant  requires  a  little  protection  during  winter,  and  was  to  be 
had  in  Colvill  s  Nursery  in  1826.  This  species,  as  well  as  C.  Ledon  and 
C.  creticus,  and  doubtless  various  others,  produces  the  resinous  exudation 
known  as  gum  ladanum,  the  mode  of  gathering  which  is  described  in  p.  320. 

b.  Stigma  capitate,  small.     Style  cylindrical,  equalling  the  Stamens  in  Length, 
a.  36  C.  CLUVSI/  Dunal.     Clusius's  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.     Dunal.  ined.,  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  266. ;  Swt.  Cist.,  32. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  301. 
Syntmymcs.      Cfstus  Libanbtis  &  Lam.  Diet..  2.    p.  18..  Desf.  Atl.,  1.  p.  412.  :    C.  undulatus  Link  ; 

Ledon,  vii.,  Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  80.  ic. 
Engraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  32. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Erect.  Leaves  somewhat  3-nerved,  linear,  with  revolute 
margins,  under  surface  canescent.  Flowers  somewhat  capitate.  Calyx 
3 — 5-sepaled,  pilose.  Sepals  ovate,  acute.  Capsules  5-celled.  (Don's  Mill.,  i. 
p.  301.)  A  shrub  2  ft.  high,  from  Spain  and  Barbary,  in  1810.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  sorts  here  described. 
The  plant  forms  a  handsome  and  compact  bush,  and  stands  the  winter  well 
in  a  dry  situation.  It  approaches  the  nearest  to  C.  monspeliensis.  Plants 
were  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1826. 

GENUS  II. 


HELIA'NTHEMUM.     THE  HELIANTHEMUM,  or  SUN  ROSE.     Lin.  Syst. 
Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst,  248.  t.  128. ;  Gffirt.  Fr.,  1.  p.  371.  t.  76. }  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  815. ;  Prod., 
1.  p.  260. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  301. 

Synonymes.     6'fsti  species  of  Lin. ;  Heliantheme  Sonnen  Gurtel,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  helios,  the  sun,  and  anthemon,  a  flower ;  because  the  flowers  open  with  the  rising 
of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  the  petals  fall  off  with  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  the  evening.  The 
flowers  of  Heli&nthemum,  as  well  as  of  Cistus,  only  last  for  a  few  hours  when  the  sun  shines  ; 
and  if  the  weather  is  dull,  and  the  sun  does  not  make  its  appearance,  the  flowers  do  not  open,  but 
remain  unexpanded.  Should  this  continue  for  several  days  together,  they  will  decay  in  the  bud. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  3 — 5  sepals;  when  3,  these  are  equal,  and  disposed  in  a 
single  series  ;  but,  when  5,  they  are  unequal,  and  disposed  in  a  double  one; 
the  two  outer  sepals  are  usually  smaller  than  the  inner  ones,  very  rarely 
larger.  Petals  5,  usually  regularly  denticulated  at  the  top.  Stigma 
capitate.  Style  sometimes  almost  wanting,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes 
oblique,  and  sometimes  bent  at  the  base.  Ovary  triquetrous.  Capsule 
3-valved;  valves  with  a  narrow  dissepiment,  or  a  seminiferous  nerve 
in  the  middle  of  each.  Seeds  angular,  smooth.  Albumen  mealy. 
Embryo  uncinately  indexed  —  Erect  or  trailing  herbs,  subshrubs,  or 
shrubs.  Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  with  or  without  stipules,  3-nerved 
or  feather-nerved.  Pedicels  usually  furnished  with  bracteas  at  the  base 
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sometimes  opposite  the  bracteas,  or  opposite  the  leaves,  sometimes  solitary, 
sometimes  umbellate,  and  sometimes  racemose ;  and,  before  the  flowers 
expand,  the  racemes  at  the  top  are  bent  or  twisted  backwards,  and  become 
gradually  erect  as  the  flowers  expand.  (Dec.  Prod,  and  G.  Don.)  Flowers 
yellow,  red,  or  white.  All  the  species  are  ornamental ;  those  which  form 
erect  bushy  undershrubs  are  suitable  for  warm  dry  borders  ;  and  those 
which  are  trailers  of  the  lowest  size,  for  growing  on  rock  work,  for  orna- 
menting old  walls  or  ruins,  or  for  growing  in  pots.  This  genus  has  been 
arranged  by  De  Candolle  in  three  divisions,  which  have  been  subdivided 
into  sections.  The  divisions  are  as  follows :  — 

I.  Style  straight,  erect,  almost  wanting,  or  shorter  than  the  stamens.     Stigma 
capitate.  §  i.  ii.  and  Hi.,  Halimium,  Lecheo«/6\sr,  and  Tuberdria,  belong  to 
this  division. 

II.  Style  straight,  erect,  equal  with  or  longer  than  the  stamens.  §  iv.  and  v., 
Macularia  and  Brachypetalum,  belong  to  this  section ;   but,  as  they  are  en- 
tirely herbaceous,  we  omit  them. 

III.  Style  bent  at  the  base ;  to  which  belong  §  vi.  vii.  viii.  and  ix.,  Eriocarpum, 
Fumdna,  Pseudo-C'istus,  and  Euhelianthemum. 

§  i.  Halimium  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  267. 

Derivation.    From  halimos,  marine;  alluding  to  the  habitation  of  the  plants  by  the  sea-side.  (Don's 
Mill.,  1.  p.  301.) 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  usually  of  3  equal  sepals ;  rarely  of  5  unequal  sepals,  but 
when  this  is  the  case  the  two  outer  ones  are  the  smallest.  Petals  rarely 
white,  usually  yellow,  wedged-shaped,  truncate,  and  marked  at  the  base  with 
a  dark  bloody  or  intense  yellow  spot.  Style  straight,  short  or  almost 
wanting.  Stigma  capitate,  somewhat  3-lobed.  Seeds  few,  blackish,  mi- 
nutely muricated,  and  somewhat  angular.  Erect  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite, 
3-nerved,  without  stipules,  pilose,  or  tomentose.  Peduncles  1  —  3-flow- 
ered,  axillary,  solitary,  or  umbellate,  or  rarely  panicled.  (Dec.  and  G.  Don.) 

A.  Style  short,  straight. 
u-  1.  H.  Z,IBANOVTIS  Wittd.  The  Rosemary-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Willd.  Enum.,  570. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  301. 

Synonymcs.     Cistus  Z,ibanbtis  Lin.  Sp.,139.,  Brot.  Fl.  Lus.,  2.  p.  261.,  but  not  of  Lara,  or  Desf. ; 

H.  rosmarinifolium  Lag.  in  Lift.,  but  not  of  Pursh  ;  Barrel.  Icon.,  294. ;   Z.edon,  viii.,  Clus. 

Hist.,  i.  p.  80.  ic. ;  Ciste  a  Feuilles  de  Rosmarin,  Fr. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Erect,  smoothish,  branched.  Leaves  sessile,  linear,  with 
revolute  margins ;  upper  surface  brownish  green,  under  surface  somewhat 
canescent.  Bracteas  oblong-linear,  shorter  than  the  peduncles.  Peduncles 
solitary,  1 -flowered.  Calyx  of  3  sepals,  smooth,  shining,  ovate-acuminate. 
(Doits  Mill.,  \.  p.  301.)  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft.,  a  native 
of  Portugal  and  Mauritania,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1752.  It  pro- 
duces yellowish-white  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  of  the  easiest 
culture. 

ML  2.  H.  UMBELLA'TUM  Mill.     The  umbellate^owm'rf  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Irtt-nfification.    Mill  Diet.,  No.  5. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  302. 

Synonymes.     Cfstus  umbellktus  Lin.  Sp.,  739. ;  Cistus  Libanbtis  of  some. 

.  Char.,  $c.  Suffruticose,  branched,  younger  branches  tomentosely  pilose, 
clammy.  Leaves  sessile,  linear-oblong,  with  revolute  margins,  clammy ; 
under  surface  tomentose.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  disposed  in  whorled  ra- 
cemes, terminal,  umbellate.  Calyx  3-sepaled,  vilious.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p. 
302.)  An  undershrub  1  ft.  high,  with  white  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
Introduced  into  England  in  1731.  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  very  dis- 
tinct sort,  well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rockwork,  or  for  growing  in  pots. 
S\\eet  says  it  is  generally  sold  in  the  nurseries  under  the  name  of  Cist  us 
Libanotis.  Plants  were  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1825. 
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Varieties. 
n.  H.  u.  2  erectum  Dec.  (Swt.  Cist.,  5.),  C'istus  umbellatus  .Law.,  C'istus 

verticillatus  Brot.y  has  the  stem  erect,  and  the  leaves  on  the  under 

surface  clothed  with  greenish  tomentum. 
«.  //.  u.  3  subdecumbens  Dec.,  C'istus  umbellatus  var.  a  Lam.,  has  the  stem 

somewhat  decumbent.     Leaves  somewhat  ciliated,  and  clothed  with 

white  tomentum  on  the  under  surface. 

M.  3.  H.  OCYMOIVDES  Pers.     The  Basil-like  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  7P. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  302. 

Synoiii/mcs.     fistus  ocymoldes  Lam.  Diet.,  2.    p.  18.  ;    C'istus  sampsucifblius  Cav.  Icon.,  1.  p.  65. 

t.  y6. 

Engraving.     Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  72.  ic. 

Varieties.  Two  are  mentioned  by  De  Candolle  ;  one  of  them  with  the  peduncles  glabrous,  and  the 
other  with  the  branches  and  peduncles  rather  hairy. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Erect,  branched.  Branches  hoary.  Cauline  leaves  obovate, 
or  ovate-oblong,  3-nerved,  almost  sessile,  green  ;  those  of  the  branches  are 
stalked,  and  keeled  on  the  back,  reflexed  at  the  top,  hoary  on  both  surfaces. 
Peduncles  long,  branched,  paniculate.  Pedicels  opposite,  somewhat  um- 
bellate. Calyx  of  3  much-pointed  sepals.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  302.)  A  shrub 
growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  when 
introduced  into  England  is  uncertain.  According  to  Sweet,  this  species  is 
very  often  confused  in  the  collections  with  H.  algarvense,  though  it  is  very 
different.  It  is  a  very  handsome  undershrub,  and,  being  rather  tender,  re- 
quires the  protection  of  a  wall,  or  a  covering  of  mats  during  severe  frosty 
weather. 

B.  Style  almost  none.     Stigma  large. 
«.  4.  H.  ^LYSSOIVDES  Vent.     The  Alyssum-like  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

J.Icntification.  Vent.  Choix.,  t.  20. ;  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  20. ;  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  818. ;  Don's  Mill.,  i. 
p.  Sltt. 

Si/nomjmes.  C'istus  alysstiides  a.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  20.,  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  818.,  Dora's  Mill,  1.  p.  302. 

Engraving.    Vent.  Choix.,  t.  20. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Erect,  much  branched,  diffuse,  spreading.  Branches  hoary,  tomentosely  hairy  at 
the  top.  Leaves  sessile,  tapering  towards  the  base,  oblong-ovate,  bluntish,  covered  with  short 
hairs ;  younger  ones  rather  hoary,  adult  ones  green.  Peduncles  terminal,  solitary,  or  umbellate, 
1 — 2-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  3-sepaled,  acuminated,  hairy.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  302.) 
•A  shrub,  native  of  Spain  and  the  west  of  France,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft,  and  producing  its 
yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August.  It  is  remarked  of  the  flower-buds,  that  they  are  of  an  in- 
tense purple  colour  at  the  apex.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 

n.  5.  H.  RUGO'SUM  Dun.   The  \vrink\ed-Ieaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.  Dunal.  ined.  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  268. ;  Swt.  C;.st,  t.  65. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p  302. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist,  t  65. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Erect.  Branches  rather  hairy,  clothed  with  leprous  tomen- 
tum, scabrous,  of  a  brownish  grey  colour.  Leaves  sessile,  tapering  into 
the  footstalks  at  the  base,  obovate-oblong,  bluntish,  rather  oblique,  with  the 
margins  somewhat  denticulated,  and  a  little  curled,  tomentose  on  both 
surfaces,  wrinkled,  under  surface  hoary.  Peduncles  terminal,  axillary,  or 
umbellate,  1 — 3-flowered,  hairy,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  (Don's  Mill.,  \. 
p.  302.)  A  shrub  3ft.  high,  a  native  of  Spain,  introduced  in  1800,  and 
producing  its  fine  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August.  Its  stem  is  shrubby, 
erect,  or  a  little  flexuose;  the  branches  spreading,  more  or  less  hairy;  the 
young  shoots  reddish;  and  the  flowers  terminal,  with  broadly  ovate  petals  of 
a  golden  yellow,  each  with  a  large  dark  spot  near  the  base.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  sorts  by  the  stiff  bristle-like  purple  hairs  of  its 
calyx.  It  is  rather  tender,  but  it  will  amply  repay  protection,  either  against 
a  wall  or  in  a  pit.  Plants  were  in  the  Bristol  Nursery  in  1827. 

fe-  6.  H.  MICRO PHY'LLOI  Swt.    The  small-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

liirnlijication.     Swt.  Cist.,  t  96.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  302. 

Sijn-.nHinies.  H.  rugbiiim  /3  microphf  Hum  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  268.  :  H.  nlyssoides  ft  microphyllum 
Dec.  Fl.  /•>.  tiuppl.,  p.  622. 
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Engraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  9»J. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$fc.  Much  branched,  erect.  Branches  blackish  grey,  hairy,  to- 
mentose  at  the  apex.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  obtuse,  keeled,  tapering  to  the 
base,  obscurely  greyish,  tomcntose.  Flowers  terminal,  panic-led.  Pedicels 
'  —  3-flowered,  very  short.  Calyx  of  3  sepals,  very  hairy.  Petals  cuneated, 
distinct.  (Don's  J  //'//.,  i.  p.  302.)  A  suffhiticose  bush,  seldom  growing  higher 
than  2  ft.;  found  in  the  west  of  France,  near  Bourdeaux,  and  introduced  into 
England  in  1800.  The  leaves  are  small,  nearly  sessile,  very  glaucous.  The 
petals  are  of  a  bright  yellow;  and  the  plant  flowers  from  June  to  August,  or 
later.  It  is  commonly  kept  in  a  green-house  or  pit,  in  pots  ;  but  it  vv  ill 
stand  in  the  open  air,  if  planted  near  a  wall  or  fence,  protected  during 
severe  weather  by  mats.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden 
in  1828. 

«.  7.  H.  SCABRO'SUM  Pcrs.     The  rough  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  16.  ;  Brot.  Fl.  Lus.,  2.  p.  265.  ;  Don'g  Mill.,  i.  p.  302. 
Synonym?.     (Ystus  scabrbsus  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  236. 
Engravings.    Swt.  Cist,  t.  81.;  and  OUT  Jig.  68.. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Erectish.  Branches  pilosely  to- 
mentose,  scabrous,  canescent.  Leaves  sessile, 
tapering  to  the  base,  oblong-ovate,  acutish,  rough- 
ish,  3-nerved,  with  waved  revolute  margins; 
upper  surface  green  ;  under  surface  clothed  with 
grey  tomentum.  Peduncles  terminal,  1  —  2-flow- 
ered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  3-sepaled, 
hairy.  Petals  distinct.  (Dow'*  Mill.,  i.  p.  302.) 
A  shrub,  from  the  north  of  Portugal,  growing  to 
the  height  of  3  ft.  ;  cultivated  in  British  gardens 
since  1775;  and  producing  its  fine  yellow  flowers 
from  June  to  August.  It  forms  a  handsome  little 
bush,  and  requires  a  sheltered  situation.  Plants 
of  it  were  in  the  Bristol  Nursery  in  1827. 

<*-  8.  H.  ALGARVE'NSE  Dun.     The  Algarve  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Hose. 

Identification.    Dun.  ined.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  268.  ;  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  40.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  I.  p.  302. 
Si/nonymes.     Cistus  algarvt'nsis  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  627.  ;  H.  algarvense  Tourn.  Inst.,  250.  ? 
Engraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  40. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Stem  branched.  Leaves  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse  ; 
hoary  on  the  under  surface;  upper  surface  green,  pilose.  Peduncles  some- 
what panicled,  pilose.  Calyx  3-sepaled,  acute,  hairy.  (Don's  J  //'//.,  i.  p. 
302.)  A  shrub  3  ft.  high,  found  in  Portugal,  in  the  Algarves  ;  introduced 
into  England  in  1800;  and  producing  its  fine  deep-yellow  flowers  from 
June  to  August.  The  petals  are  crenated,  with  a  dark  base,  similar  in 
colour  to  those  of  Calliopsis  bicolor.  According  to  Sweet,  this  species  is 
nearly  allied  to  H.  ocymoides.  It  is  rather  tender,  and  requires  protection 
during  winter.  Plants  of  it,  at  Is.  6cl.  each,  may  be  obtained  in  all  the 
London  nurseries. 

*  9.  H.  FORMOVSUM  Dun.     The  beautiful  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

M.-ntification.    Dunal.  ined.  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  268.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  302. 
Cistus  formosus  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  264. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Erect.  Branches  tomentosely  villous,  canescent.  Leaves 
on  short  footstalks,  obovate-lanceolate,  tomentosely  villous,  younger  ones 
hoary.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  villous.  Calyx  3-sepaled.  (Don's  Mill., 
i.  p.  302.)  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  ^  ft.,  introduced  in  1780,  and 
producing  its  fine  large  flowers,  with  yellow  dark-spotted  petals,  from  May 
to  July.  The  stem  is  erect  and  much  branched,  the  leaves  lanceolate  and 
3-nerved,  and  the  flowers  the  largest  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  most  desirable 
plant  to  keep  in  pots,  and  turn  out  into  borders  in  the  spring;  or,  by  keep- 
ing it  against  a  wall  and  protecting  it  with  mats,  it  will  produce  a  fine  show 
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of  flowers  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  July.  It  ripens  seeds 
in  abundance ;  but,  as  Sweet  remarks,  "  the  colour  of  the  flowers  varies 
considerably  on  different  plants,"  and  therefore  the  seeds  should  always  be 
saved  from  those  of  the  brightest  colours.  Plants  are  to  be  procured  in  all 
the  London  nurseries. 

«.  10.  H.  ^TRIPLICIFO'LIUM  Wttld.      The  Orachc-leaved  Helianthemum,  o» 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Willd.  Enum.,  569. ;  Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  302. 

tnonyme.     Cfstus  atriplicifblius  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  19. 
igraving.    Barrel  Icon.,  t.  292. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect  Branches  white  from  leprous  tomentum.  Leaves  stalked,  broad-ovate, 
bluntish,  waved  at  the  base,  covered  with  leprous  tomentum  on  both  surfaces.  Peduncles  race- 
mose, hairy.  Calyx  hairy,  3-sepaled,  rarely  5-sepaled,  with  the  two  outer  ones  very  minute. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  302.)  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft,  with  leaves  like  those  of  .4'triplex 
//alimus  ;  introduced  from  Spain  in  1826,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Mr.  Sweet  observes,  in  1829,  that  this  species,  he  believes,  has  "  quite  disappeared  from  our  col- 
lections." 

«.  11.  H.  LASIA'NTHUM  Pers.    The  hairy-flowered  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  76. ;    Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  302. 

Sunonyme.     Cistus  lasianthus  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  19. 

Engraving.    ?  Barrel.  Icon.,  t.  289. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.    Stem  suffruticose,  and  much  branched.    Branches  dark-cinereous,  at  top  tomen- 

tosely  hairy.    Leaves  almost  sessile,  ovate-oblong,  often   blunt,  keeled,  of  an  obscure  greyish 

colour,  tomentose.  Peduncles  1 — 2-flowered,  hairy,  very  short.  Calyx  usually  3-sepaled,  very  hairy. 

(Don'*  Mill.,  i.  p.  302.)     A  shrub  3  ft  high,  from  Spain,  introduced  in  1826,  and  producing  its 

yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

«-  12.  H.  INVOLUCRAVTUM    Pers.    The  involucrated^oH^ra/  Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  76.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  302. 

Synonyme.     Cfstus  involucratus  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  20. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branched,  erect  Branches  rather  greyish,  tomentose.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  some- 
what ovate,  small,  hoary-tomentose;  upper  ones  oblong-lanceolate,  sessile,  greenish,  and  roughish. 
Peduncles  very  short,  surrounded  by  the  leaves.  Calyx  5-sepaled,  inner  ones  hoary-tomentose, 
outer  ones  linear,  smoothish,  and  greenish.  (Don's  Mill.,i.  p.  302.)  An  erect  shrub,  2ft.  high, 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  1826,  which  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

«.  13.  H.  CHEIRANTHOIVDES    Pers.     The  Wallflower-like  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  76. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  30i 

Synonymes.     Cistus  cheirantholdes  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  19. ;  ?  Cfstus  elongatus   Vahl.  Symb.,  1.  p.  38. 

Cfstus  Aalimifolius,  ii.,  Cltis.  Hist.,  1.  p.  71. 
Engraving.    Swt  Cist,  1. 107. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Erect,  branched ;  younger  branches  villously  tomentose, 
hoary.  Leaves  tomentose,  hoary,  oblong-lanceolate,  tapering  into  the  foot- 
stalks. Peduncles  very  short,  2-flowered.  Calyx  somewhat  villous,  5- 
sepaled,  outer  sepals  very  minute.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  303.)  An  erect  hand- 
some bushy  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  producing  yellow 
flowers,  without  dark  spots  on  the  petals,  in  July  and  August.  This  very 
handsome  species,  Sweet  observes,  was  in  the  Bristol  Nursery  in  1828. 

a.  14.  H.  CA'NDIDUM  Swt.    The  white-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Ro.ie. 

Identification.     Swt.  Cist,  t.  25.  ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  303. 
Engraving.     Swt  Cist,  t  25. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect.  Branches  leprously  white.  Leaves,  which  are  obovate- 
lanceolate,  equally  white  on  both  surfaces,  and  tapering  to  the  base ;  some- 
what stalked,  upper  surface  pilose,  under  s  urface  scabrous  from  papillae, 
rather  3-nerved ;  floral  ones  opposite,  sessile,  and  green  on  both  surfaces. 
Peduncles  long  and  rather  panicled,  glabrous  or  with  a  few  scattered  hairs. 
Calyxes  with  3  or  5  acute  sepals,  villous.  Petals  imbricated.  (Don's 
Mi/I.,  i.  p.  203.)  A  shrubby,  erect,  much  branched  plant,  from  Spain,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  from  June  till  August.  When  it  was  introduced  is 
uncertain,  but  in  1826  it  was  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  under  the  name  of  II. 
algarvense.  It  is  somewhat  tender,  but  a  highly  ornamental  species,  the 
flowers  resembling  those  of  Calliopsis  bicolor. 
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n.  15.  II.  //ALIMIFONLIUM   Wittd.     The  Sca-Purslane-leaved   Helianthemum, 

or  Sun 


Identification.     \Villd.  Enum.,  565).  ;  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  4.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  i,  p.  303. 

Sotumi/nies.     ffstus  telinifbUlM  Lin.  Sji.,  7oS.  ;  (.'istus  fblio  //ilimi,  i.,  Civs.  Hist.,  1.  p.  71. 

Engraving.     Swt  Cist.,  t.  4. 


.  Char.,  $c.  Erect,  branched.  Branches  leprously  white  at  the  top,  as 
well  as  the  leaves,  on  both  surfaces.  Leaves  on  very  short  footstalks,  ovato 
oblong,  tapering  to  the  base.  Peduncles  long,  branched,  somewhat  panicled, 
leprously  white.  Calyx  leprous,  5-sepaled,  two  outer  ones  very  narrow, 
linear.  (Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  303.)  An  erect  bush,  growing  to  the  height  of 
3  ft.  ;  found  in  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  sea-side,  and  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land since  1656;  producing  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  spotless,  or  each  marked 
with  a  small  dark  bloody  spot  at  the  base,  in  July  and  August.  It  is  some- 
what tender  during  winter,  but  grows  freely  during  summer,  and  ripens 
abundance  of  seeds.  Plants  of  it  were  in  Colvill's  Nursery  in  1826.  De 
Candolle  notices  a  variety  with  obtuse  leaves. 

§  ii.  Lec/ieoides  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  269. 

Derivation.    From  Lec/iia,  and  eidos,  appearance  ;  plants  with  the  habit  of  some  species  of  Lechor. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  5-sepaled,  2  outer  sepals  narrow,  linear,  3  inner  ones 
acute,  with  scarious  margins.  Petals  yellow.  Style  almost  wanting,  or 
very  short,  erect.  Stigma  large,  capitate.  Ovary  triangular.  Capsule 
smooth,  shining,  3-valved,  1-celled.  Seeds  rufescent,  small.  Stems  her- 
baceous or  suffruticose,  ascendant  or  erect,  usually  dichotomous.  Lower 
leaves  opposite,  cauline  ones  alternate,  feather-nerved,  on  short  footstalks 
or  sessile,  without  stipules.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  303.)  The  species  in- 
cluded in  this  section  have  generally  very  small  flowers  j  and,  as  remarked 
below,  their  flowers  are  frequently  apetalous. 

A.  Peduncles  many-flowered.    Flowers  small,  crowded. 

M_  16.  H.  CORYMBO^SUM  Michjc.  The  corymbose-flowered  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Pose. 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  307.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  303. 

Spec.  Char.,S(C.  Suffruticose,  branched,  erect.  Branches  dichotomous,  rather  pubescent,  some- 
what tomentosely  cinereous  at  the  top.  Cauline  leaves  alternate,  oblong-lanceolate,  bluntish  ; 
under  surface  clothed  with  woolly  tomentum  ;  upper  leaves  with  revolute  margins.  Corymbs  fas- 
tigiate,  crowded.  Calyx  tomentosely  hairy,  canescent  ;  outer  sepals  linear,  blunt  ;  inner  ones  ovate 
acute,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  capsule.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  303.)  This  species  is  one  of  the  few 
belonging  to  the  order  which  are  natives  of  America,  having  been  found  by  Michaux  in  New 
Jersey  and  Georgia.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  1  ft.,  and  produces  its  (•>)  yellow  flowers  in 
July  and  August.  We  are  not  aware  of  its  having  been  introduced  into  England. 

«.  17.  H.  GLOMERAXTU»I  Lag.     The  glomerate-Jloivered  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Hose. 

Identification.    Lag.  in  Litt.  ;  Swt.  Cist,  1.  110.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p  303. 
Syno»ymes.     Cfstus  glomeratus  Lag.  Gen.  et  Spec.,  p.  16.  ;   the  cluster- 

flowered  Helianthemum. 
Engravings.     Swt.  Cist.,  t  110.  ;  and  our  fig.  69. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Suffruticose,  erect,  somewhat  dichoto- 
mous. Branches  rather  tomentosely  cinereous. 
Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  tapering  to  the  base ;  under 
surface  hoary.  Racemes  axillary  or  terminal,  many- 
flowered,  smaller  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  glomerate. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  303.)  Found  wild  near  Acapulco 
and  Cimupan,in  New  Spain.  Seeds  of  it  were  brought 
to  England  from  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Bullock,  in  1823.  It 


is  a  low  but  erect  undershrub,  scarcely  reaching  1  ft. 
in    height,  and    producing  very  small  or    apetalous    "* 


flowers,  in  July  and  August.  Mr.  Sweet  remarks  that  all  the  species  be- 
longing to  this  section  (Lecheobfet),  when  they  flower  in  the  spring  and 
early  in  the  summer,  produce  flowers  with  petals;  whereas,  when  they 
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flower  in  autumn,  thev  are  apetalous.  The  species  in  question  (H.  glo- 
meratum),  lie  s;iys,  had,  in  his  garden,  its  shoots  killed  back  a  good  way 
in  winter,  so  that  it  did  not  Mower  till  the  autumn,  ami  was,  therefore,  ape- 
talous,  like //V.  (>!>.  Had  the  plant  been  protected  during  the  winter,  it 
would,  most  probably,  he  says,  have  produced  plenty  of  perfect  flowers  in 
spring,  as  is  theca-e  with  11.  />olygaUefolium,  II.  brasiliense,  II.  carolinianuin, 
ami  the  other  American  species. 

B.  !\-diinrlcs  \-fioircrcd,  bractlt-ss,  situated  on  the  Kraut-hex. 


n.    Is.   II.  BRAs 

Tdcntnication.  Pers.  K 
Si/nnni/Hit-s.  Ci'stus  lira 
J^ii^i'ii'-i/igs.  S\vt.  Ci?t. 


J\'rs.  The  Brazilian  Ilelianthemum, 
i. 


;     S\vt.  Cist.,  t.  l.l  ;   Don 
Diet.,  1J.  p.  'J'J.  ;   Ci>tus  a 


t.  4J.  ;  and  ou  .  „ 

')(•('.  C//ur.,  ST.  Suffrutieose.  Brauchlets  simple, 
hairy.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  sessile,  hairy. 
Peduncles  ami  calyxes  hairy,  canesccut.  Pedun- 
cles solitary,  1 -flowered,  inner  sepals  ovate,  acumi- 
nated. (I )<»/'*  Mill.,  i.  p.  303.)  A  low  shrub,  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  introduced  in  ls^3, 
and  producing  bright  yellow  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  scarcely  reaches  1  ft.  in  height,  and  might 
almost  be  considered  as  herbaceous.  It  is  rather 
tender,  and  is  best  preserved  when  grown  in  pots, 
and  taken  into  a  frame  or  green-house  during  the 
winter.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Botanic  (Jarden 
at  Chelsea,  in  18^6,  where  it  flowered  in  the  spring 
of  that  year,  with  petals,  as  in  //g.  70.,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  without  petals. 


p  3U-J. 
J'u III.  Si/ 


,i, ,  i.  P.  .-a. 


Oth 


to  fhis  Diri.sion  of  Lcc/uimlcs. 


II.  poh/«fi/<(f,,lii<>,i  Swt.  Ci-t.,t.  1  1.,  from  Bra/il,  in  ls-^3,  \\ith  white  flowers, 
and  grouini:  to  the  hiiuht  of  half  a  foot.  //.  «.%•///////,/  Moc.  and  Ses.se,  a 
native  of  New  Spain,  has  not  been  introduced  ;  and  //.  tri/jr/ti/nni  and  //. 
obcordutnin  Moc.  and  St^sc,  both  from  Mexico,  are  also  but  little  known 
to  botanists,  and  not  iii  cultivation  in  I>riti^>h  gardens. 


§  iii.   Tulxjraria    Dec.  Prod,  i.  p.  270. 


v/.  (  'har.  (  'alyx  o-sepaled,  2  outer  sc|>als  smaller  or  larger,  usually  spreading. 
PctaK  \cllow,  often  marked  with  a  dark  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  each, 
entire,  denticulated,  serrated.  Stamens  numerous,  much  longer  than  the 
pistil.  Style-  straight,  almost  wanting.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule  3-valved. 
Seeds  minute,  yellowish.  Roots  woody  or  herbaceous.  Stems  erect  or 
ascendent.  (  Dun's  JWi//.,  \.  p.  304.)  There  is  only  one  ligneous  species 
in  tiiis  section. 


n.  l!>.    II.   I.K;NOVSI  M     .V//7.      The  woody  Ilelianthemum,  or  Sun  Jf<ixr. 

nt.'tii-ntitni.     Swt.  Cist.,t.  tii;    Swt.  Hurt.  lint,  p.   Itl'i    No.  KS.  ;    Don's  Mill     1    p   .)()-» 
i^nu-iH^s.     Swt.  n>t.,  t.  Ki.;   and  onr.//-.  71. 

wr.  ('/mi:,  ST.  Stem  tetragonal,  shrubby,  clothed  with  rough  scaly  bark. 
Branches  ascending,  covered  with  hispid  hairs.  Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
ending  in  the  petiole,  3-nerved,  also  beset  with  hispid  hairs,  canesccnt  ;  un- 
der surface  nerved,  upper  surface  furrowed  ;  floral  leaves  sessile,  glabrous, 
oblong-lanceolate,  uppermost  ones  alternate.  Pedicels  few,  furnished  with 
bracteas  at  the  base,  rather  panicled,  about  the  len-jth  of  the  calyx.  Petals 
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oboviite,  distinct,  spreading.  (Don's  Mil/.,  i. 
p.  301.)  A  shrub  about  a  Coot  high,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  Introduced  in 
1809,  by  Mr.  (Jeorge  Don,  in  whose  father's 
garden,  at  1'orfar,  it  was  cultivated  for  many 
years;  but  whence  he  obtained  the  seeds  Mr. 
Don  is  uncertain.  It  is  a  very  curious  species, 
and  merits  a  place  in  collections  of  the  genus. 

§  iv.  Erioc&rpttm  Dec.  Prod,  i.  p.  273. 

Derivation.    From  erion,  wool,  and  karpos,  a  fruit ;  because  the 

capsules  arc  pilose. 

See/.  Char.  Calyx  of  5  sepals.  Sepals  beset  with 
silky  hairs  on  the  outside,  or  rather  tomentose, 
shining  on  the  inside ;  the  2  outer  ones  minute, 
linear,  the  3  inner  ones  ovate,  furnished  with 
4 — 5  stripes.  Petals  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Style  erectish,  bent 
at  the  base.  Ovary  pilose,  or  villous.  Capsule  pilose.  Seeds  numerous, 
rufescent,  small.  Subshrubs  with  round  branches,  younger  ones  clothed 
with  cinereous  pubescence.  Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  bluntish  ;  under 
surface  cano-cinereous.  Stipules  linear,  shorter  than  the  footstalks.  Ra- 
cemes secund,  small,  opposite  the  leaves.  Flowers  crowded,  small,  sessile, 
or  larger  on  short  pedicels.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  306.)  Erect  and  trailing 
undershrnbs. 

«.  20.  H.  LI'PPIJ  Pers.     Lippi's  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  78. ;  Vahl.  Symb.,  1.  p.  39. ;    Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  306. 

Synain/me.     Cistus  Lippu  Lin.  Mant.,  245. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect,  pubescent,  whitish,  somewhat  bifid,  or  dichotomous.  Leaves  opposite 
and  alternate,  on  short  footstalks,  elliptic-lanceolate,  or  linear,  oblong,  obtuse,  rather  scabrous, 
glaucescent ;  under  surface  cane-scent ;  stipules  narrow,  erect,  of  the  length  of  the  footstalks.  Racemes 
short.  Flowers  sessile,  crowded,  bracteate  at  the  base.  Bracteas  very  minute.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p. 
306.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Egypt,  brought  to  England  in  1820,  growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft.,  and 
[•reducing  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  or  July. 

a.  21.   H.  SESSILIFLOVRUM  Pers.     The  sessile-flowered  Helianthemum,    or 
Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  78. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  306. 

Synonymet.     Cfstus  sessiliH6rus  Desf.  Fl.  Atl.,  1.  p.  427.  t.  106. 

Engraving.     Desf.  Fl.  All.,  1.  t.  106. 

•V/x'r.  Char.,  ^-c.  Erect,  much  branched.  Branches  pubescent .  Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  linear, 
clothed  with  very  short  cinereous  tomentum,  with  revolute  margins.  Stipules  linear,  small.  Ra- 
cemes short.  Flowers  sessile,  furnished  with  minute  bracteas.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  306.)  A  shrub, 
growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  a.  high,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  on  arid  hills.  It  produces  its  yellow  flowers 
in  July  and  August,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  England. 

«-  22.  II.  KAHI'RICUM  Del.     The  Cairo  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Nose. 

Identification.     Del.  Fl.  JEgyp.,  t.  31.  f.  2.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  307. 

Synonymr.  Cistus  stipulatus  ,3  Forsh.  ^gyp.,  101. 

Engraving.     Del.  Fl.  JEgyp.,  !>$.  t.  31.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  S(C.  Stem  much  branched,  twisted  at  the  base.  Branches  ascendant.  Lower  leaves  op- 
posite, the  rest  alternate,  obovate,  with  revolute  margins,  hoary,  stipulate  ;  under  surface  nerve«L 
Racemes  secund.  Flowers  on  short  pedicels.  Pedicels  and  calyxes  villous.  Sepals  acute.  Cap 
side  oblong,  villous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  307.)  A  shrub  1  11.  high,  brought  from  Egypt  in  1820,  and 
producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

§  v.    Fumana  Dec. 

Derivation  unknown. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  twisted  at  the  apex  before  expansion,  5-sepaled  ;  2  outer 
sepals  narrow,  small  ;  3  inner  ones  ovate,  acuminated,  4 — 5-veined,  with 
scarious  margins.  Petals  yellow,  small,  almost  twice  the  length  of  the 
sepals.  Stamens  few.  Style  straight,  rather  longer  than  the  stamens ; 
when  in  flower  oblique,  after  flowering  erectish.  Stigma  capitate,  fringed, 
somewhat  3-lobed.  Capsule  3-valved,  open,  spreading.  .  Seeds  few, 
blackish  or  rufescent,  angular.  Stems  suffruticose.  Leaves  linear,  sesssile, 
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or  subsessile,  narrow.     Pedicels  1-flowered,  drooping  before  the  expansion 
of  the  flower ;  when  in  flower  erect,  but  afterwards  reflexed. 

A.  Leaves  alternate,  without  Stipules. 
«.  23.  H.   Fumdna  Mill.     The  Fumana  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Eose. 

Identification.    Mill.  Diet.,  No.  6. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  307. 

Synonymes.      Cistus  Fumdna  Lin.  Sp ,  740  ,  Jacq.  Aust,  t.  252. ;    Cistus  'humilis,  seu  Chamaecfstus 

.Ericas  folio  luteus  erectior  Bank.  Pin.,  466.,  Magn.  Sot.,  69. 
Engraving.    Jacq.  Aust.,  t.  252. ;  Swt.  Cist,  t.  16. ;  and  our  fig.  72. 
Varieties.      De  Candolle  distinguishes  three  forms  of  this  species:  H.  F.  mdjor,  H.  F.  minor,  and 

H.  F.  virg&ta. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Stem  branched,  twisted,  rather  diffuse, 
erectish ;  lower  branches  procumbent.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, linear,  with  pilose,  roughish,  rather  involute 
margins ;  lower  leaves  short,  crowded,  upper  ones 
scattered  and  longer.  Peduncles  solitary,  1-flow- 
ered, rarely  rameal,  usually  almost  opposite  the 
leaves,  or  terminal,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Capsules 
open,  naked.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  307.)  A  shrub 
1  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  of  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  and  cultivated 
in  England  since  the  year  1752.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  heath-like 
leaves  and  ovate  petals.  It  is  a  very  desirable 
species  for  growing  in  pots,  or  for  the  south  side  of 
rockwork.  Sweet  says  it  is  often  confused  with 
H.  procumbens,  but  is  readily  distinguished  when  both  are  growing  toge- 
ther. The  true  H.  Fumana  was  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1825. 

«u  24.  H.  PROCU'MBENS  Dun.    The  procumbent  Heath-like  Helianthemum, 
or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Dun.  ined.,and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  275. ;  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  68. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  317. 
Synonymes.    Cistus  humilis,  sive  Chamajcistus  Ericas  fdlio  humilior,  Magn.  Sot.,  p.  69. 
Engravings.     Barrel  Icon.,  t.  445. ;  Swt.  Cist,  t.  68. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  procumbent,  branched.  Branches  elongated,  younger 
ones  hoary.  Leaves  alternate,  linear,  rather  lax,  with  the  margins  pilose, 
as  well  as  the  under  surface;  strigose.  Peduncles  almost  axillary,  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  Capsules  open,  bearing  the  seeds.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  307.)  A 
native  of  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and  Tauria;  and  cultivated  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden  in  1825,  where  it  produced  its  small  yellow  flowers  from 
June  to  August.  Uses  and  culture  as  in  the  preceding  species. 

B.  Leaves  alternate,  stipulate. 
t..  25.  H.  ARA'BICUM  Pers.     The  Arabian  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  80. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  307. 

Synonymes.    Cistus  arabicus  Lin  Sp.t  745.,  Smith's  Fl.  Grcec.,  t.  503. ;  Cistus  ferrugineus  Lam.  Diet., 

2.  p.  25. ;  Cistus  Savz  Bertol. ;  H.  viscidulum  Stev. 
Engravings.    Swt.  Cist,  t.  97. ;  Smith's  FL  Grarc.,  t  503. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  hairy,  ascendent.  Branches  twiggy,  leaves  alternate, 
linear-oblong,  hairy,  almost  sessile.  Peduncles  solitary,  1-flowered,  almost 
opposite  the  leaves,  rameal  or  terminal.  Calyxes  hairy.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p. 
307.)  A  native  of  Arabia,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  it  is  a  trailing  shrub, 
seldom  exceeding  half  a  foot  in  height ;  though  it  acquires  double  that  height 
in  British  gardens,  where  it  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  was  introduced  before  1 826,  as  plants  of  it  flowered  in  that  year  in  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden. 

a.  26.  H.  L^E'VIPES  Willd.     The  smooth-ped  uncled  Helianthemum,  or 
Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Willd.  Enum.,  570.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  307. 

Synonymes      Cistus  laiVipes    Lin.  Sp.,  739.,  Jacq.  Ilort.  Schonb.,  t.  158.,  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  p.  56.  t.  173., 

Ger.  Gallo-Prov.,  p.  294.  No.  6.  t.  14. 
Engravings.    Swt.  fist.,  t.  24. ;  Jacq.  Schonb.,  t.  158  ;  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t.  173.  ;  Jacq.  Ger.  Gallo-Prov., 

t.  14. 
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Char.,  $c.  Stem  ascendent.  Leaves  stipulate,  setaceous,  glaucous, 
smoothish.  Buds  leafy,  axillary.  Stipules  long,  filiform.  Peduncles  long, 
disposed  in  sccimd  racemes.  Pedicels  glabrous,  and  bracteate  at  the  base. 
Calv.xcs  hairy.  (Don's  A ////.,  i.  p.;i07.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Provence, 
Spain,  and  Dalmatia,  on  rocks  exposed  to  the  sun,  where  it  forms  an  under- 
shrub  H  ft.  in  height,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
It  is  an  "elegant  little  plant,  but  rather  tender  during  winter.  Plants  of  it 
were  in  Mr.  Colvill's  Nursery  in  1825. 

C.  Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  furnished  with  Stipules. 
B_  27.  H.  IJE'VE  Pers.     The  smooth  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Ifoac. 

Identification.     Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  78. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  307. 

Si/noni/»ics.     t'istus  laAis  (V/i>.  Icon.,  "2.  p.  o5.  t.  145.  f.  1. 

tatgravtmg*.     Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t.  145.  f.  1. 

Kpcc.  Cfiar.,S{c.  Stem  erectish,  glabrous,  branched.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  linear,  sessile,  glabrous, 
with  revolute  margins,  keeled,  opposite;  upper  ones  alternate,  stipulate.  Stipules  long,  awl-shaped. 
Peduncles  solitary,  1-rlowered,  subterminal.  Calyxes  smooth.  (Don's  Mil/.,  i.  p.  .4><>7.)  Found 
wild  on  the  hills  of  Spain,  and  raised  in  England  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden 
in  1826.  It  grows  1  ft.  high,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

a.  28.  H.  VI'RIDE  Tenore.     The  green-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Tenor.  Prod.  Fl.  Neap.,  p.  31.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  308. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  ascendent,  glabrous.  Leaves  opposite,  linear,  with  revolute  margins,  glabrous, 
green,  somewhat  mucronate,  stipulate.  Stipules  awl-shaped,  much  smaller  than  the  leaves.  Pe- 
duncles racemose,  beset  with  clammy  hairs,  as  well  as  the  calyx.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  3<  8.)  Introduced 
from  Sicily  in  18^5,  where  it  is  a  shrub  1  ft.  in  height,  producing  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

«.  29.  H.  JUNIPE'RINUM  Lag.      The  Juniper-like  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Lag.  in.  Litt,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  275. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  308. 

Synonymes.  Cistus  te'vipes  Durand,  Gouan  Fl.  Monsp.,  263.?;  Cfstus  mauritanicus  Thib.ined., 
Barrel.  Icon.,  t.  443. 

Engraving.     Barrel.  Icon.,  t.  443. 

Spec.  Char.  &,c.  Stem  ascendent,  branched.  Leaves  linear  awl-shaped,  ciliated,  mucronate,  flat, 
with  rather  revolute  margins,  opposite;  upper  leaves  alternate.  Stipules  awl-shaped,  upper  ones 
longest  Peduncles  racemose,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  clothed  with  clammy  hairs.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  30S.)  A  shrub  1  ft.  in  height,  introduced  from  the  south  of  Europe  in  1800,  and  pro- 
ducing its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August 

«.  30.  H.  BARRELIE^R/  Tenore.     Barrelier's  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Tenor.  Prod.  Fl.  Neap.,  p.  31. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  308. 

Engravings.     Barrel.  Icon,  rar.,  416. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t.  2371. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  erect.  Branches  villously  pubescent.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  narrowed  at  the 
base,  pubescent,  with  revolute  and  ciliated  margins,  opposite;  upper  leaves  alternate.  Stipules 
linear  awl-shapc-d,  mucronate,  erect.  Peduncles  racemose,  few-flowered,  and  are,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes,  beset  with  clammy  hairs.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  308.)  Found  wild  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where 
it  grows  1  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1820,  and  produces  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
It  is  rather  tender. 

<L.  31.  H.  rnYMiFovLiUM  Pers.    The  Thyme-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  79. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  308. 

Synont/mes.     t'istus  /hymifolius  Lin.  Sp.,  743.,  Smiths  Fl.  Grate.,  t.  500.,    Barrel.  Icon,  rar.,  t.  444. ; 

H.  glutinosum  /3,  FL  Fr.  4.  p.  NJ1. 
Engravings.      Swt.  Cist,  t.  102.  ;  S;n.  Fl.  Gr.,  t.  500.;  Barrel  Icon,   rar.,   t.  444. ;  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  821., 

under  H.  glutin6sum  £. 

Spec.  Char.,  $e.  Stems  procumbent.  Branches  pubescent.  Leaves  almost 
linear,  very  short,  pubescent,  opposite,  upper  ones  alternate.  Stipules 
mucronate,  erect.  Peduncles  few-flowered,  clothed  with  clammy  hairs. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  308.)  A  native  of  Spain,  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens  since  1658.  It  is  a  pretty  little  dwarf  thyme-looking 
plant,  and  produces  abundance  of  small  bright  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
August;  and  it  often  ripens  seeds.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the 
6'istaceae  for  being  kept  in  pots. 

«.  32.  H.  GLUTINOVSUM  Pers.     The  clammy  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  79. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  308. 

Si/noni/mc.     Cistus  glutinosus  /./;/.  Mnnf.,  246. 

Engravings     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  S3.  ;  Barrel.  Icon,  rar.,  512.  t.  415.  ?  ;  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t.  145.  f.  2. 

,s/vr.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  ascendent.  Branches  clothed  with  clammy  hairs, 
somewhat  cinereous.  Leaves  almost  linear,  with  revolute  margins,  villous, 
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clammy,  somewhat  cinereous,  opposite,  upper  ones  alternate.  Lower 
stipules  minute,  the  rest  long  and  loose.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  villous, 
clammy.  Petals  distinct.  (Don's  Mil/.,  i,  p.  308.)  Found  within  the  south 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  introduced  in  1790.  It  is  a  slender  plant,  growing 
about  1  ft.  in  height,  and  producing  very  small  pale  yellow  flowers  from 
May  to  September.  It  is  a  distinct  sort ;  and,  though  not  very  ornamental, 
it  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  flowering  the  whole  summer.  Its  flowers 
are  very  fugacious,  the  petals  expanding  in  the  morning,  and  dropping  before 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

§  vi.  Pseudo-Cistus  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  276. 

Derivation.    From  pseudes,  false,  and  Cistus  ;  false  cistus. 

Sect,  Char.  Calyx  of  5  sepals ;  outer  sepals  narrow,  minute ;  inner  ones 
4-veined.  Petals  yellow,  small,  scarcely  twit'e  the  length  of  the  sepals. 
Style  twisted  at  the  base,  and  bent  inwards  at  the  apex,  usually  shorter  than 
the  stamens,  rarely  longer.  Stigma  capitate,  3-lobed.  Capsule  small. 
Seeds  few,  rather  rufescent.  Perennial  herbs  or  subshrubs.  Leaves 
stalked,  feather-nerved,  opposite,  usually  without  stipules,  rarely  with 
stipules  at  the  summits  of  the  branches.  Flowers  secund,  racemose,  or  pa- 
nicled.  Pedicels  bracteate  at  the  base,  recurved  before  flowering,  when  in 
flower  erect,  but  afterwards  reflexed.  Bracteas  sessile,  linear-lanceolate. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  308.)  Evergreen  undershrubs,  bushes,  or  trailers,  of  the 
smallest  size. 

«.  33.  H.  MO'LLE  Pers.     The  soft-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  76. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  308. 

Sunonymes.    Cistus  mollis  Cav.  Icon.,  3.  p.  31.  t.  262.  r.  2. 

Engravings.    Cav.  Icon.,  t.  262.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Suffruticose.  Branches  almost  simple,  pilose.  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  obtuse,  stalked, 
hairy,  tomentose  on  both  surfaces,  soft.  Racemes  simple,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  hairy, 
tomentose,  cinereous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  308.)  A  native  of  Spain,  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1817  ;  grows  1  ft.  high,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

•^  34.  H.  ORIGANIFONLIUM  Pers.      The  Marjoram-feared    Helianthemum, 
or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  76.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  308. 

Synonymes.    Cistus  origanifblius  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  20.,  Cav.  Icon.,  3.  p.  31.  t.  262.  f.  1. 

Engraving.    Cav.  Icon.,  3.  t  262.  f.  1. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sgc.  Stem  suffiruticose,  di-tri-chotomous.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  pilose  on  both  surfaces. 
Racemes  short,  terminal.  Petals  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  308.)  A 
trailer,  a  native  of  Spain,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1795.  The  flowers  are  exceedingly  small ; 
but  they  are  produced  in  abundance  in  June  and  July. 

jt^  35.  H.  DICHO'TOMUM  Dunal.    The  dichotomous-6ranc//ef/  Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Dunal  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  276. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  308. 
Synonyme.     Cistus  dich6tomus  Cav.  Icon.,  33.  p.  2.  t.  263.  f.  1. 
Engraving.    Cav.  Icon.,  3.  p.  32,  t.  263.  f.  1. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Suffruticose.  Branches  dichotomous,  smoothish.  Leaves 
minute,  ovate,  acute,  glabrous,  with  revolute  margins,  on  short  footstalks. 
Racemes  slender,  few-flowered.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  308.)  A  native  of  Spain, 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1826.  It  is  a  neat  little  prostrate  shrub,  with 
small  leaves,  having  the  appearance  of  those  of  Thymus  Piperella ;  and  ex- 
ceedingly small  flowers,  hardly  the  size  of  those  of  Spergula  nodosa,  but  of 
a  deep  yellow.  They  appear  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  continue  till  the 
end  of  August. 

<u  36.  H.  (ELA'NDICUM  Dec.     The  (Eland  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  817- ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  308. 

Synonymes.     Cistus  celandicus  Lin.  Sp.,H\. ;  Chamaecistus,  H.,  Clus.  Hist.,  p.  73.  ic. 

Engraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  85. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  Suffruticose,  procumbent,  branched.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
elliptical,  bluntish,  green  on  both  surfaces,  usually  glabrous,  sometimes 
ciliated,  stalked;  upper  leaves  sessile.  Kacemes  simple,  few-flowered, 
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Calyx  somewhat  globose-ovate.  (Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  808.)  Found  in  the 
Alps  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria  ;  introduced  in  1810;  and,  in  our 
gardens,  a  low  trailing  shrub,  producing  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
August.  It  is  nearly  related  to  II.  alpestre,  but  has  narrower  leaves  and 


smaller  flowers,  and  is  of  weaker  growth. 
Botanic  Garden  in  1828. 


Plants  were   in  the  Chelsea 


JU  37.  H.  PULCHE'LLUM  Swt.     The  neat  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Swt.  Cist.,  t  74. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  308. 
Synonyme.     H.  alpostre  Sprcng.  Syst.,2.  p.  590. 
Engrainng.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  74. 

Spec.  Char.t  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  procumbent,  branched.  Branches  clothed 
with  hoary  tomentum.  Leaves  roundish  or  ovate,  obtuse,  upper  surface 
green,  beset  with  hispid  hairs ;  under  surface  clothed  with  hoary  tomentum, 
with  the  margins  a  little  revolute.  Racemes  simple.  Calyxes  pilose, 
hoary.  Petals  imbricate.  (Don's  Mill.yi.  p.  308.)  A  native  of  Germany, 
introduced  in  1820,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
A  neat  little  prostrate  shrub,  hardy,  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  Plants  were 
in  the  Roehampton  Nursery  in  1828. 

IU  38.  H.  ALPE'STRE  Dunal.     The  Alpine  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Dunal  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  276. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  308. 

Synonymcs.     Cistus  alpestris  Crantz  Austr.,  p.  103.  t.  6.  f.  1.,  Wahl.  Helv.,  p.  103.  ;  Cistus  celandicus 

Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  399. 

Engravings.    Crantz  Austr.,  t.  103.  t.  6.  f.  1.  ;  Jacq.  Austr,  t.  399. 
f'arieties.    De  Candolle  records  IL  a.  glabratum,  H.  a.  elongatum,  and  H.  a.  canhccns. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  procumbent,  branched.  Branches  pilosely 
hairy.  Leaves  greenish  on  both  surfaces,  oblong-elliptical,  rather  glabrous, 
or  with  hairs  in  fascicles,  stalked ;  upper  leaves  almost  sessile.  Pedicels  and 
calyxes  pilosely  hairy.  Hairs  cinereous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  308.)  A  native  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy,  on  rocks.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1818,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers,  large  for  the  size  of  the 
leaves,  in  July  and  August.  It  is  an  elegant  little  plant,  and  quite  hardy. 
It  was  in  Mr.  Colvill's  Nursery,  Chelsea,  in  1824. 

JL.  39.  H.  PENICILLA'TUM  Thib.     The  pencilled  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Thib.  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p,  277.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  309. 

Synonymes.     Cistus  echioides  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  21. ;  Cistus  anglicus  Lin.  Mant.,  245.  ? 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Suffruticose.  Branches  procumbent,  long,  hispid.  Leaves  green,  with  the  leaves  on 
both  surfaces  hispid,  as  well  as  the  margins;  lower  leaves  stalked,  ovate,  smaller;  upper  ones 
linear-oblong,  almost  sessile.  Racemes  simple,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  hispid.  Flowers 
minute  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  309.)  A  native  of  France  and  Spain,  and  introduced  in  1826.  It  is  a 
trailing  plant,  with  the  habit  of  Echinospcrmum  Lappula.  Introduced  in  1826,  and  producing  its 
yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 


40.  H.  OBOVA^TUM  DunaL 


The  obovate-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 
Rose. 

Identification.    Dunal  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  277. ;   Don's  Mill.,  I.  p.  309. 

Si/nonymcs.     Cistus  italicus  Lin.  Sp.,  740. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Suffruticose.  Branches  spreading,  somewhat  dichotomous,  clothed  with  cinereous 
tomentum  towards  the  apex.  Leaves  obovate,  or  oblong-obtuse,  green  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated, 
pilosely  strigose ;  lower  leaves  minute.  <  Racemes  simple,  3-flowered.  Bracteas  green.  Calyxes 
pilose,  cinereous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  309.)  Found  in  Spain,  near  Aranjuez,  where  it  produces  its 
yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  IhStj;  and,  in  British  gardens,  is  a  trailing 
plant,  about  1  ft.  in  height. 

<u  41.  H.  ITA'LICUM  Pers.     The  Italian  Helianthemum,  or  Snn  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench  ,  2.  p.  7<5  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  .;()!'. 

Synonymcs.     Cistus  italicus  Lin.  .S'/>.,  740. ;   Tistus  marifolius  Bid.  Fl.  Taur.  Cattc.,  2.  p.  8. 
Engraving.    Barrel.  Icon,  rar,  510.  t.  SM. 

Varieties.  De  Candolle  distinguishes  three  forms  of  this  species,  viz.  H.  i.  strigunm,  H.  i.  candidissi- 
mum,  and  //.  i.  <ilbidu»i. 

S>r.  Chur.,  $c.  Suff'rutii-oso.  Brandies  simple,  erect,  long,  pilosely  tomentose.  Leaves  pilosely  his- 
pid ;  hairs  strigosr,  appvessed  ;  lower  leaves  ovate,  smaller ;  upper  ones  lanceolate,  oblong  or  oblong- 
linear.  Racemes  simple,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  pilosely  hispid,  canescent.  (Don's  Mill.,  i 
p.  .}'!».)  A  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  dry  hilly  surfaces.  Introduced  in  1799,  and  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  September.  It  is  a  glaucous-looking  trailing  plaht,  seldom  exceed- 


1  ft  in  height. 
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^  42.  H.  VIXEA'LK  Pers.     The  Vineyard  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  77.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  309. 
Synonymc.     Cistus  vinealis  IVUld.  Sp.,2.  p.  1150. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist ,  t.  77. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$c.  Suffruticose,  procumbent.  Branches  ascendent,  pilosely 
tomentose,  canescent.  Leaves  ovate-oblong;  upper  surface  green, strigosely 
pilose,  under  surface  tomentose,  hoary.  Racemes  simple,  few-flowered,  and 
are,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  pilosely  tomentose,  canescent.  (Don's  Mill.,\. 
p.  309.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Spain  ;  and  introduced  in  1817.  It  is  a  trailing  plant,  growing  to  about 
1  ft.  in  height,  and  producing  its  pale  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Sweet  says  that  it  is  covered  with  flowers  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer. 
After  flowering,  most  of  its  leaves  become  quite  silvery  on  both  sides.  It 
requires  very  little  protection.  Plants  were  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden, 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  Germany,  in  1828. 

<u.  43.  H.  CA'NUM  Dunal.     The  hoary  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.  Dunal  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  277  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  309. 
Synonymes.  Cistus  canus  Lin.  Sp.,  740. ;  Chamaecistus,  iii.,  Clus.  Hist.,  p.  74. 
Engravings.  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  56. ;  Jacq.  Aust,  t.  '277. ;  All.  Pcd.,  No.  16(54.  t  45. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suffruticose,  procumbent,  branched,  ascendent,  pilosely 
tomentose,  hoary.  Leaves  obovate,  ovate,  ovate-oblong,  or  elliptical,  pilose  ; 
upper  surface  green,  under  surface  somewhat  tomentose,  hoary.  Racemes 
simple.  Pedicels  and  calyxes  pilose,  canescent.  Petals  distinct.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  309.)  Found  wild  in  the  south  of  France  and  Germany,  and  pro- 
bably also  in  Britain.  It  is  a  procumbent  shrub,  which  has  been  cultivated 
in  British  gardens  since  1772,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  is  nearly  related  to  H.  alpestre,  and  H.  vineale;  and,  according  to 
Sweet,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  H.  warifolium.  Plants  were  in  ColvilFs 
Nursery,  at  Chelsea,  in  1827. 

<u  44.  H.  J/ARiFovJ.iU3i  Dec.     The  Marum-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rose. 

Identification.     Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  817. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  309. 

Sy/Kinytncs.  Cistus  wi.uifb'.ius  Lin.  Sp.,  741.,  but  not  of  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Cauc.,  Barrel.  Icon,  rar., 
521.  t.  441. 

Engraving.     Barrel.  Icon,  rar.,  521.  t.  441. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Suffruticose,  procumbent.  Leaves  without  stipules,  stalked,  ovate-cordate,  or  ovatp, 
acutish  ;  upper  surface  green,  pilose,  under  surface  hoary.  Racemes  solitary,  simple,  few-flowered, 
terminal.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  309.)  Found  wild  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  and 
introduced  in  1817-  It  is  a  trailing  plant,  seldom  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height,  and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

«.  45.  H.  CRASSIFOVLIUM  Pers.     The  thick-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  77. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  309. 

Synonymes.     Cistus  .'glaucus  Desf.  All.,  1.  p.  418.,  but  not  of  Cav. ;  H.  Se"xte  Lag.  in  Litt. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  erect,  rather  glabrous.  Leaves  somewhat  fleshy,  on  short  foot- 
stalks ;  lower  leaves  ovate,  acute,  without  stipules ;  upper  ones  oblong-linear,  stipulate.  Raceme* 
short,  rather  umbellate.  Calyxes  pilose  at  the  base.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  SOP.)  Found  wild  in  Bar- 
bary  and  Spain,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1818.  It  grows  to  1  ft.  in  height,  and  produces  its 
yellow  flowers  from  May  to  July.  It  was  called  H.  Sexte,  on  account  of  its  being  found  in  V*. 
lentia,  where  it  is  called  sexte  by  the  common  people. 

n.  46.  H.  PANICULA'TUM  Dunal.     The  panicled-flowcred  Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Dunal.  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  278. 

Synonymes.  Cistus  »narif61ius  Herb.  Thib. ;  Cistus  nummulaTius  var.  Lag.  in  Litt.  ;  H.  sp.  nova 
Schouwy  in  Litt. 

Spec.  Char.,  S;c.  Suffruticose,  procumbent.  Branches  ascendent  and  erect;  floriferous  branches  long  ; 
upper  part  stipulate.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  bluntish,  rarely  roundish  ;  upper  surface  green,  under 
surface  hoary.  Racemes  opposite  and  ternary  ;  panicled.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  309.)  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  introduced  here  in  1826.  It  is  a  procumbent  plant,  with  very 
small  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  are  produced  in  abundance  from  June  to  August. 

§  vii.  Euhelianthcmum  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  278. 

Derivation.  From  eus,  genuine,  helios,  the  sun,  and  anthemon,  a  flower;  that  is  to  say,  genuine  spe- 
cies of  helianthemum. 

Sect.  Char.     Calyx  of  5  sepals,  rather  twisted  at  the  top  before  expansion  ; 
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outer  sepals  usually  spreading,  much  smaller  than  the  inner  ones,  which 
are  usually  '2-  or  4-ribbed,  furrowed,  with  scarious  margins,  with  the  inner 
surface  shining,  and  with  the  angles  generally  pilose.  Petals  2,  3,  or  4  times 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  numerous.  Style  bent  at  the  base,  but 
somewhat  club-shaped  at  the  apex.  Stigma  simple.  Capsule  covered  by 
the  calyx,  3-valved,  1 -celled,  opening  at  the  apex.  Seeds  few,  convex  on 
the  outside,  and  angular  on  the  inside.  Subshrubs,  with  the  stems 
branched  from  the  base  ;  branches  numerous,  erect  or  procumbent,  but  ge- 
nerally ascendent.  Leaves  opposite,  on  short  footstalks;  lower  ones 
smallest,  usually  with  revolute  margins,  stipulate.  Stipules  linear-lanceolate. 
Racemes  terminal,  secund,  simple,  curved  backwards  before  flowering ;  after 
flowering  erect,  elongated.  Pedicels  laterally  bracteate  at  the  base,  droop- 
ing before  flowering;  when  in  flower  erect,  after  flowering  recurved  or 
reflexed.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  310.)  Evergreen  undershrubs,  bushes,  and 
trailers,  of  the  smallest  size ;  natives  of  Britain,  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
European  continent.  Many  of  the  sorts  are  hybrids  originated  in  British 
gardens. 

A.   Petals  yellow. 

«-  47.  H.  LAVANDULJEFOVLIUM  Dec.    The  Lavender-leaved  Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  820. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  310. 
Synonyme.    Cistus  lavandulaef  6lius  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  25. 
Engraving.     Barrel.  Icon.,  t.  288. 

I'arieiies.  De  Candolle  notices  H.  1. syrlacum,  the  CIstus  syrlacus  of  Jacquin ;  and  Persoon  records  H. 
1.  Thibaudi,  the  Cistus  racemdsus  of  Cavanilles. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suffruticose,  erect,  branched.  Branches  long,  terete,  canescent.  Leaves  ob- 
long-linear, with  revolute  margins  ;  under  surface  tomentosc,  hoary  ;  younger  leaves  canescent  on 
both  surfaces.  Stipules  and  bracteas  linear,  acute,  ciliated.  Racemes  1 — 3-flowered,  terminal. 
Flowers  crowded.  Calyxes  glaucous.  Sepals  ciliated,  outer  ones  minute ;  these  become  reflexed 
after  flowering  :  inner  sepals  2-nerved,  oblique,  acute.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  310.)  A  bush  about  1  ft. 
in  height,  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  and  found  also  in  Barbary,  Spain,  and  Syria,  in  dry 
places  ;  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1739,  and, 
probably,  is  now  lost,  or  confounded  with  some  other  sort. 

«-  48.  H.  ST(ECii.\DiFovLiuM  Pers.      The  French-Lavender-leaved  Helian- 
themum, or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  79.     Don's  Mill.,  1.  p  310. 
Synonyme.     Cistus  sto3chadif61ius  Brot.  Fl.  Lus.,  2.  p.  270. 

Spec.  Char  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Branches  hoary,  tomentose.  Leaves  oblong-linear,  bluntish,  somewhat 
tomentose  on  both  surfaces;  under  surface  hoary,  upper  surface  greenish  grey,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins. Stipules  rather  villous,  linear-lanceolate.  Racemes  revolute  before  flowering.  Flowers 
crowded.  Calyxes  villous.  Outer  sepals  ciliated,  green,  inner  ones  acuminated,  hoary.  (ZhM*«  Mif/.t 
i.  p.  310.)  A  native  of  Spain  and  Corsica.  An  upright  bush,  introduced  in  181fi,  and  producing  its 
yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

t~  49.  H.  CRO'CEUN  Pers.     The  Suffron-coloured-flowered  Helianthemum, 

or  SHJI  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  79. ;  Don's  Mill. ,  1.  p.  310. 

Synonyme.     Cistus  crdceus  Detf.  Fl.  Atl.,  1.  p.  422.  t.  110. 

EngreatHgt.    Swt.  Cist,  t.  53.;  Desf.  Fl.  Atl.,  1. 1.  110. 

Varieties.  De  Candolle  (Prod.,  i.  p.  279.)  records  three  forms  of  this  species  :  one  with  the  stipules 
longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves ;  another,  with  the  stipules  setaceous,  shorter  than  tin- 
footstalks  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  third  with  procumbent  branches,  shorter  leaves,  and  racemes 
few-flowered. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  shrubby,  branched,  somewhat  procumbent.  Branches 
simple,  erect,  hoary-tomentose.  Leaves  rather  tomentose;  under  surface  ca- 
nescent, upper  surface  glaucous  with  revolute  margins  ;  lower  leaves  almost 
round;  middle  ones  elliptical,  obtuse ;  upper  ones, lanceolate,  acutish.  Stipules 
and  bracteas  erect,  linear,  oblong,  villous,  rather  greenish.  Calyxes  yellowish- 
glaucous,  minutely  pubescent.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  310.)  A  procumbent  plant, 
with  large  dark  yellow  flowers,  found  in  Spain  and  Barbary,  and,  according 
to  Sweet,  cultivated  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1826,  where,  growing 
on  rockwork,  it  covered  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  made  a  grand 
appearance  in  June  and  July,  when  it  was  covered  with  flowers.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus,  and  no  collection  ought  to  be 
without  it,  if  it  were  only  for  planting  out  in  borders  in  the  summer  season. 
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!U  50.  H.  ANDERSO'N/  Swt.     Anderson's  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Hnxc. 

Hcntififatian.     Swt.  Cist,  t.  89. ;  Don's  Mill ,  1.  p.  310. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist.,  t.  89. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suftruticose,  procumbent,  branched.  Branches  as- 
cending, canescently  tomentose.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acutish,  rather 
tomentose,  grey  above,  and  canescent  beneath,  with  the  margins  a  little  re- 
volute.  Stipules  linear,  awl-shaped,  ciliated,  a  little  longer  than  the  petioles. 
Calyx  tomentose.  Petals  imbricate.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  310.)  A  pretty 
and  curious  plant,  produced  from  the  seed  of  H.  croceum,  that  was  fertilised 
by  the  pollen  of  H.  pulverulentum,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  in  the 
year  1828.  The  seeds  were  self-sown  in  that  year;  in  the  year  following, 
the  plants  produced  flowers,  from  May  to  the  end  of  November.  "  The 
flowers  were  very  variable,  some  being  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  others,  on  the 
same  plant,  and  sometimes  on  the  same  branch,  of  a  pale  straw  colour." 
(Sweet.)  It  is  a  remarkably  fast  grower,  an  abundant  flowerer,  seeds  freely, 
and  is  quite  hardy.  Sweet  says,  "  We  have  named  it  in  compliment  to  our 
respected  friend  Mr.  William  Anderson,  the  curator  of  the  garden,  to  whom 
we  are  obliged  for  the  opportunity  of  making  drawings  of  many  rare  species, 
which  we  have  not  seen  in  any  other  collection." 

t,  51.  H.  NUDICAI/LE  Dunal.  The  naked-stemmed  Helianthcmum,  o> 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Dunal.  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  279.;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  310. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  shrubby,  branched.  Branches  smooth  at  bottom,  but  hoary-villous  at  top. 
Leaves  oblong- lanceolate,  with  revolute  margins,  tomentose  on  both  surfaces ;  under  surface  hoary, 
upper  surface  yellowish  green.  Stipules  linear,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Calyxes  profoundly  sul- 
cate,  hardly  pubescent,  with  elevated  pilose  nerves.  (Don's  Mi/I.,  i.  p.  310.)  A  native  of  Spain,  and 
found  on  mountains  in  the  kingdom  of  Valentia.  It  was  introduced  in  1826,  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  De  Candolle  doubts  whether  it  is  not  only  a  variety  of  H.  rrtVeum. 

«.  52.  II.  GLAI/CUM  Pei's.     The  glaucous  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  78. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  279. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  311. 

Synotiymcs.     Cistus  glaucus  Cav.  Icon.,  3.  p.  31.  t.  261.,  but  not  of  Desf. 

Engraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  111. 

rarictics.    Two  forms  of  this  species  are  mentioned  by  De  Candolle,  viz. :  H.  g.  acutiusculum,  the 

upper  leaves  of  which  are  oblong,  and  rather  acuminated,  with  the  upper  surface  glaucescent ; 

and  //.  g.  obttitiusciilum,  the  upper  leaves  of  which   are  oblong  elliptical,  bluntish,  the  upper 

surface  roughi*h  and  green. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Stem  suffruticose,  branched.  Branches  ascendant,  hoary- 
tomentose,  hispid  at  the  top.  Leaves  ciliated  on  their  margins,  scarcely 
revolute,  tomentose  on  both  surfaces ;  under  surface  hoary,  upper  surface 
greenish  glaucous.  Lower  leaves  round,  the  rest  elliptic  or  lanceolate- 
oblong.  Stipules  and  bracteas  pubescent,  green.  Pedicels  and  calyxes 
beset  with  white  hairs.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  311.)  A  suberect  glaucous  plant, 
from  Spain  and  Italy,  in  1815 ;  and  producing  its  small  pale  yellow  flowers 
from  June  till  August.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant  to  keep  in  pots,  for 
turning  out  in  the  borders,  or  on  rockwork,  in  spring,  as  it  is  rather  tender, 
and  liable  to  damp  offin  the  free  soil,  unless  the  situation  is  very  dry  and 
warm.  Plants  were  in  the  garden  of  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  at  Bury  Hill, 
near  Dorking,  in  1829. 

fc.  53.    H.  TOMENTOVSUM  Dunal.      The    tomentose    Helianthemum,   or  Sun 

Rose. 

Identification.    Dunal  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  279. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  311. ;    Smith's  Eng.  Bot, 

2208. ;  ?  Scop.  Cam.,  t.  24. 
Engraving.  ?  Scop.  Cam.,  t.  24. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  branched.  Branches  elongated,  ascendent, 
somewhat  canescent.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  usually  with  revolute 
margins;  under  surface  hoary-tomentose,  upper  surface  smoothish,  green. 
Calyxes  furrowed,  with  elevated  pilose  nerves.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  311.) 
A  trailing  plant,  1  ft.  in  height,  found  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and 
also  in  Spain  and  France,  producing  its  yellow  flowers,  with  imbricate  pe- 
tals, in  July. 
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BL  54-.  H.  BARBA'TUM  Pcrs.  The  bearded-raceme-^  Helianthemum,  or  Suit-Hose. 

Identification.     Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  79. ;  Swt.  Cist.,  t  73. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1  p.  311. 
Si/nonywc.     Ostus  barbatus  Lam.  Diet.,  <J.  p.  i>4. 
Engraving.    Swt.  CisL,  t.  73. 

Spec.  C/tar.,$c.  Stem  suffruticose,  erect,  much  branched.  Branches  clothed 
with  fascicled  hairs.  Leaves  hairy,  green  on  both  surfaces ;  lower  ones 
roundish-ovate,  upper  ones  elliptical.  Stipules  oblong,  ciliated,  hairy,  longer 
than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Racemes  long,  hairy,  bearded,  many-flow- 
ered. Calyxes  warted,  hairy.  Petals  crenulated,  imbricate  at  the  base. 
(Don's  Mi//.,  i.  p.  311.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  producing  its 
yellow  flowers  in  .Mine  and  July.  It  is  an  upright-growing  shrub,  and  was 
introduced  in  I  s  20.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  a  free  grower,  and  requires 
no  protection.  Plants  were  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1828. 

*~  55  H.  LEPTOPHY'LLUM  Dunal.  The  slender-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rose. 

Identification.    Dunal.  ined.,   Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  279.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  311. 
Sij>u)nymes.     Cistus  angustif61ius  Lag. ;  C.  stoechadifblius  Hort. 
Engraving.    Swt  Cist.,  t.  50. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  woody,  rather  procumbent,  branched. 
Branches  ascendent, rather  tomentose,  greyish.  Leaves  narrow, oblong-linear, 
tapering  into  the  short  footstalks,  with  revolute  margins  ;  under  surface  co- 
vered with  short  cinereous  tomentum  ;  upper  surface  smoothish,  green. 
Stipules  awl-shaped,  pilose,  scarcely  longer  than  the  footstalks.  Kacemes 
long.  Calyxes  covered  with  long  hairs.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  311.)  A  trailing 
plant,  from  Spain,  in  1818,  producing  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It 
is  a  vigorous-growing  plant,  very  distinct  in  its  appearance,  and  very  hardy. 
The  petals  of  the  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  fine  dark  yellow.  Plants 
were  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1826. 

«-  56.  H.  ACUMINA'TUM    Pcrs.         The  acuminated  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  79. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  811. 

Synonyrncs.     Cistus  serpyllifolius  Ball,  ined.;  Cistus  acuminatus  f'iv.  Fragm.,  13.  t.  14.  f.  1. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  erect,  pilose  at  the  base  and  at  the  apex,  middle  naked.  Leaves  on  long  foot- 
stalks, oblong,  with  revolute  margins,  green  on  both  surfaces,  pilose;  under  surface  rather  tomen- 
tose. Stipules  smoothish,  linear,  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Kacemes  rather  hairy, 
few-flowered,  loose.  Calyxes  smooth,  shining,  transparent.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  311.)  A  native  of 
Nice,  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  in  1820  :  it  grows  to  1  ft.  in  height,  and  produces  its  yel- 
low flowers  in  June  and  July. 

*~  57.  H.  SERPYLLIFO'LIUM  Mill.     The  Wild-Thyme-leaved  Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Mill.  Diet.  No.  8. ;  Swt  Cist.,  t.  GO. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  311. 
Si/H'jnyme.     Cistus  serpyllifblius  Lin.  Sp.,  743. 
Engraving.    Swt  Cist.,  t  60. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose.  Branches  ascendent,  glabrous  at  the  base, 
and  pilose  at  the  apex.  Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  with  revolute  margins  ;  un- 
der surface  hoary-tomentose;  upper  surface  intensely  green,  shining,  at  first 
rather  pilose,  afterwards  almost  smooth.  Stipules  and  bracteas  green, 
ciliated.  Calyxes  canescent,  with  inconspicuous  down,  and  with  the  nerves 
sparingly  pilose.  (Don's  Mill., ,  i.  p.  31 1.)  A  trailing  shrub,  with  large 
yellow  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  distinct.  It  is  found  on  the  Alps  of 
Styria  and  Austria,  as  well  as  on  the  mountains  of  Spain.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens  in  1731,  and  continues  in  flower  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember. It  was  found  wild  in  Somersetshire,  by  Mr.  Sweet  and  some 
others,  in  1826,  in  which  year  there  were  plants  of  it  in  Mr.  Colvill's  Nur- 
sery, Chelsea. 

JL.  58.  H.  VULGANRE    Gccrt.    The  common  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Gaert.  Fruct,  1.  p.  371.  t.  76. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  311. 

Synonyme.  Cistus  Helianthemum  Lin.  Sp.,  \.  p.  744.,  Fl.  Dan.t  t.  101.,  Smith's  En"!.  Bot.,  1321., 
Curt.  Ft.  Lonrf.,  fasc.  5.  t.  30. 
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Varieties.  There  is  a  very  handsome  double- flowered  variety,  with  pale  yeljow  flowers ;  and  another, 
called  Lee's  new  double  yellow,  with  dark  yellow  flowers ;  both  of  which" are  in  general  cultivation 
in  the  nurseries.  De  Candollc  also  notices  two  forms  of  the  species  :  one  with  tomentose  pubescent 
branches,  and  stipules  scarcely  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves;  and  another  with  branches 
glabrous  at  the  base,  but  pubescent  upwards,  and  the  stipules  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the 
petioles  of  the  leaves. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  procumbent,  branched,  branches  elongated. 
Leaves  scarcely  revolute  at  the  margins ;  under  surface  cinereously  hoary, 
upper  surface  green,  pilose,  somewhat  ciliated  ;  lower  leaves  somewhat  or- 
bicular, middle  ones  ovate-elliptical,  upper  ones  oblong.  Stipules  oblong- 
linear,  ciliated,  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Racemes  loose. 
Pedicels  and  calyxes  pilose.  (Don's  Mill.y  i.  p.  311.)  The  stamens,  if 
touched  during  sunshine, spread  slowly,  and  lie  down  upon  the  petals.  (Smith.) 
Native  of  dry  and  hilly  pastures  throughout  Europe,  and  common  in  Bri- 
tain. It  was  first  recorded  under  the  name  of  Helianthemum  vulgare  by 
Ray,  who  says  that  the  flowers  are  very  seldom  white.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
says,  "  It  is  a  variable  species,  but  less  so  than  authors  make  it."  (Eng. 
Fl.y  iii.  p.  26.)  It  is  a  trailing  shrub,  flowering  from  May  till  September. 
The  double-flowered  varieties  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

!U  59.  H.  SURREJAVNUM  Mill.     The  Surrey  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Mill.  Diet.,  No.  15. ;  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  28. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  311. 

Synonyme.     Ci'stus  surrejanus  Lin.  Sn.,  743.,  Smith's  Eng.  Sot. 

Engravings.    Dill.  Elth.,  177.  t.  145.  f.  174. ;  Swt.  Cist,  t  28. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2207. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  procumbent.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  rather 
pilose.  Racemes  many-flowered,  terminal.  Petals  narrow,  lanceolate, 
jagged.  (Don's  Mill.y  i.  p.  311.)  Found  wild  in  Surrey,  near  Croydon. 
It  is  a  procumbent  shrub,  with  yellow  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  dis- 
tinct, and  the  calyxes  pilose.  It  flowers  from  July  to  October.  Plants 
were  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Dickson,  of  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  in  1826. 

S~  60.  H.  OVAVTU»I  Dunal.     The  ovate-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Dunal  ined.,  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  280. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  311. 
Synonyme.     Cistus  ovatus  J'iv.  Frag.,  1.  p.  6. 
Engraving.     Viv.  Frag.,  1.  t  8.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.    Stem  suffruticose,  procumbent,  much  branched.     Branches  villous.     Leaves  ellip- 
tic, lanceolate,  tapering  into  the  footstalks,  bluntish,  silky-villous  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated.    Sti- 
"es  somewhat  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  villously  ciliated.       Peduncles  1 — 3- 
irered,  terminal.     Calyxes  rather  villous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  311.)     A  trailing  plant,  from  the 
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pules somewhat  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  villously  ciliated.  Peduncles  1  —  3- 
flowered,  terminal.  Calyxes  rather  villous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  311.)  A  trailing  plant,  from  the 
mountains  between  Viterbo  and  Konciglione,  and  in  the  Alps  about  Geneva.  Introduced  in  18KS, 


and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

<U  61.  H.  GRANDIFLO'RUM  Dec.     The  large-flowered  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Hose. 

Identification.     Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  821.  ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  311. 
Synonyme.     Cistus  grandiflbrus  Scop.  Cam.,  ed.  2.  No.  648.  t.  25. 
Engravings.    Swt.  Cist.,  t.  69.  ;  Scop.  Cam.,  ed.  2.  t.  25.  ;  and  our  Jig.  73. 

Spec.  Char.t  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  ascending.  Branches 
hairy.  Upper  leaves  flattish,  oblong,  rather  pilose;  upper 
surface  green,  under  surface  sometimes  pale  cinereous.  Sti- 
pules ciliated,  rather  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves. 
Flowers  large.  Calyxes  rather  hairy.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  3  1  1  .  ) 
A  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  which  it  was  introduced  in 
1800.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  H.  vulgare,  but  is 
larger  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  its  flowers,  which  appear  from 
June  to  August,  are  considerably  larger,  and  of  a  paler 
colour.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  indigenous  sorts.  Plants 
of  it  were  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1828. 

ju.  62.  H.  OBSCU'RUM  Pers.     The  obscure  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  79.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  311. 

Synonyme.     H.  obscurum  «  Dec.  Flor.  Fr.,  6  p.  624. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  suffVuticose,  ascendent,  much  branched.  Branches  hairy.  Leaves  elliptical, 
hairy  on  both  surfaces,  greenish  ;  upper  ones  elliptic.  Stipules  ciliated,  longer  than  the  footstalks. 
Racemes  long.  Calyxes  hairy.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  311.)  A  native  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  dry 
wastes,  and  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1816.  It  is  hardly  procumbent,  forming  a  small 
roundish  bush,  about  1  ft.  in  height,  and  producing  its  pale  yellow  flower*,  which  are  rather  small, 
from  May  to  August. 
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)U  63.  II.  TAU'RICUM  I<*isch.      The  Taurmn  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Llenttfcation.     Fisch.  MSS.  Swt.  Cist,  t  105. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  312. 
Krtgraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  105. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  siifTriitico.se,  much  branched,  procumbent.  Branches 
procumbent,  beset  with  long  hairs.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  with  rather 
revolute  margins,  pilose  on  both  surfaces,  green  above  and  paler  beneath. 
Stipules  lanceolate-linear,  ciliated,  longer  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  large. 
Calyx  shining,  rather  hairy.  Petals  imbricate.  (Don  a  Mi//.,  i.  p.  312.)  A 
very  ornamental  species,  from  Tauria,  with  large  pale  yellow  flowers,  which 
appear  from  May  to  October.  Sweet  says,  "  It  has,  most  probably,  been 
confused  with  H.  grandiflorum  by  many  authors ;  but,  when  the  plants  are 
seen  growing  together,  no  two  plants  need  appear  more  distinct :  the  pre- 
sent spreading  flat  on  the  ground,  and  extending  its  branches  round  to  a 
great  distance,  and  these  being  only  slightly  suffrutescent  at  the  base ; 
whereas  H.  grandiflorum  grows  upright,  or  has  its  branches  spreading  and 
ascendent,  forming  a  neat  little  bushy  shrub."  Plants  of  this  species  were 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1829. 

<u.  64.  H.  LU'CIDUM  Horn.     The  shining-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Horn.  Cat.  Hort.  flafn.,  p.  498. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  sufFruticose,  procumbent.  Leaves  stipulate,  ovate,  green,  glossy,  with  rcvo- 
lute  margins.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  312.)  The  native  country  of  this  sort  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  said 
to  have  been  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  182ti.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  produced  in 
May  and  June. 

<U.  65.  H.  NUMMULAVRIUM  Mill.     The  ^iloney-vfort-leaved  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Mill.  Diet.,  No.  11.  ;  Swt.  Cist,  t.  80.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  312. 

Si/nonywcs.      Cistus  numimilarius  a.   Lin.  Sp.,  l±o.,  not  of  Desf.  and  Cav. ;  H.  obscurum  /3  num- 

mularium  Dec.  Flor.  Fr.,  6.  p.  024. ;  H.  angustifblium  of  many  botanic  gardens. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist.,t.  SO. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose.  Branches  procumbent,  hairy.  Lower 
leaves  orbicular,  upper  ones  oblong-linear,  hairy ;  under  surface  greenish 
cinereous.  Stipules  linear-oblong,  twice  the  length  of  the  footstalks  of 
the  leaves.  Racemes  and  calyxes  hairy.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  312.)  A  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  France  and  of  Italy,  and  strongly  resembling  H.  vul- 
gare ;  from  which,  according  to  Sweet,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
broader  and  flatter  leaves.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1752,  pro- 
ducing its  bright  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

•U  66.  H.  ANGUSTIFO'LIUM  Pcrs.     The  narrow-leaved    Helianthemum,    or 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  79. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  312. 
Synunyme.     Cistus  angustifoliu-s  Jacq.  find.,  3.  t.  53. 
Engraving.    Jacq.  Vind.,  3.  t.  53. 

Spec.  Char.,  <§r.  Stem  suffruticose,  diffuse.  Branches  rather  tomentose,  cinereous.  Leaves  on  short 
footstalks  ;  upper  ones  linear-oblong,  with  revolute  margins,  acutish  ;  under  surface  clothed  with 
canescent  tomentum,  upper  surface  rather  hispid.  Stipules  pilose,  longer  than  the  footstalks. 
Racemes  loose.  Calyxes  pubescent,  rather  hairy  ;  hairs  deciduous.  (Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  312.)  In 
cultivation  since  1800  ;  and,  according  to  De  Candolle,  probably  the  same  as  H.  nummulariuni. 

<U  67.  H.  HI'RTUM  Pers.     The  hairy  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  79. ;  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  109.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  281. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  ,012. 
Synonymes.     Cistus  hirtus  Lin.  Sp.,  744.,   Smith's  Fl.  Grcec.,  exclusive   of  synonyme  of  Barrelier, 

Cav.  Icon.,  2.  p.  SI. 
Engravings.    Swt.  Cist,  t  109.  ;  Smith's  Fl.  Grjcc.,  t  501. ;  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t.  14G. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  branched.  Branches  ascendent,  nume- 
rous, tomentosely  hairy,  cinereous.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  with  revolute 
margins ;  under  surface  canescent,  upper  surface  greenish  cinereous.  Sti- 
pules narrow,  rather  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Calyxes  densely 
covered  with  white  hairs.  Petals  obcordate,  imbricate.  (Don'x  Jm#.,Lp.312.) 
A  native  of  Spain  and  of  the  south  of  France,  and  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  since  1759.  It  is  a  very  distinct  sort,  readily  distinguished  by  its 
large  deep-yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and 'July,  and  by  its  "very 
hairy  leaves.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1829. 
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Varieties.     DC  Candolle  mentions  three  forms  of  this  species  :  77.  h.  hce'ticwn, 
H.  h.  aureum,  and  H.  h.  teretifolium. 
9^  68.  H.  LAGA'SCJS;  Dunal.     La  Gasca's  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Indent  ification.    Dunal.  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  281.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  312. 

Synonyme.    H.  hirtum  var.  Lag.  in  Litt. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  ascendent,  tomentosely  hairy,  hoary.  Leaves  linear,  obtuse,  with  very 
revolute  margins,  almost  terete,  rather  hairy,  greenish.  Stipules  flat,  scarcely  pilose,  twice  the 
length  of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Pedicels  hispid,  whitish.  Calyxes  shining,  furrowed. 
Nerves  ciliated  with  white  hairs.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  312.)  A  native  of  Spain,  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1826,  and  so  like  the  foregoing  species  as  to  be  often  considered  a  variety  of  it. 

B.  Petals  white,  rose-coloured,  red,  pale  sulphur-coloured,  or  variegated  with 

these  Colours. 

<u  C9.  H.  FIOLA'CEUM  Pers.    The  Violet-coloured-cff/j/.r<?d  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  78.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  312. 

Synonyme.     Cfstus  yiolaceus  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  p.  38.i 

Engraving.     Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t  147- 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Stem  erect  or  ascendent,  much  branched.  Branches  opposite  ;  branchlets  slender, 
tomentosely  hairy,  hoary.  Leaves  small,  almost  linear,  obtuse,  with  revolute  margins,  somewhat 
tomentose  on  both  surfaces  ;  under  surface  canescent.  Stipules  minute,  pilose.  Racemes  few- 
flowered,  loose.  Calyxes  smooth,  violaceous,  nervedly  furrowed.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  312.)  A  native 
of  Spain,  and  in  cultivation  since  1826.  The  flowers  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  violet,  and 
they  appear  in  June  and  July. 

it.  70.  H.  RACEMOVSUM  Dunal.     The  racemose-^owem/  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Dunal.  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  I.  p.  281.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  312. 

Vahl. 


Cistus  racembsus  Lin.  Mant.,  76.  ?,  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  25.,    Vahl.  Symb.,  1.  p.  39.,  Wilhi. 
Sp.,  2.  p.  1208. 
Engraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  82. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Stem  shrubby,  branched.  Branches  erect,  terete,  hoary,  to- 
mentose. Leaves  on  short  footstalks,  narrow-linear,  or  linear-lanceolate, 
with  revolute  margins;  under  surface  hoary,  upper  surface  greenish,  shining. 
Stipules  awl-shaped,  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Pedicels 
hoary.  Calyxes  nervously  furrowed,  brownish  violet.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p. 
312.)  A  native  of  Spain,  Barbary,  and  Teneritfe,  and  in  cultivation  in  the 
Bristol  Nursery  in  1828.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  with  large  white 
flowers,  having  imbricate  crenulate  petals,  and  the  sepals  marked  with  red 
or  violet.  It  is  readily  distinguished,  Sweet  observes,  from  all  the  others 
of  its  section,  by  its  upright  growth,  glossy  leaves,  and  the  red  veins  of  its 
sepals.  Its  flowers  are  produced  nearly  the  whole  summer,  and  it  re- 
quires very  little  protection  during  the  winter. 

u.  71.  H.  FARINO^SUM  Swt.  The  mealy-feared  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Swt.  Cist.,  p.  18.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  312. 
Synonyme.    H.  raccmosum  /3  farindsum  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  281. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Stem  shrubby,  erect,  branched,  tomentosely  hoary.  Leaves  on  short  footstalks, 
linear,  or  lanceolate-linear,  with  revolute  margins,  hoary  and  powdered  on  both  surfaces.  Stipules 
awl-shaped,  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  powdery,  as  well  as  beset  with 
very  short  hairs.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  312.)  A  native  of  Spain,  with  white  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  in  1820.  De  Candolle  considers  it  a  variety  of  H.  racembsum. 

n.  72.  H.  STRI'CTUM  Pers.    The   straight-branched  Helianthemum,  or  Stt)i 

Rose. 

Identification.     Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  79.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  312. 

Synonyme.     Cistus  strfctus,  Cav.  Icon.,  3.  p.  32. 

Engraving.    Cav.  Icon.,  3.  t.  263.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  suffYuticose,  erect,  branched.  Branches  straight,  hoary-tomentose.  Leaves 
almost  sessile,  very  narrow,  linear  awl-shaped,  with  revolute  margins,  canescent.  Stipules  linear, 
setaceous.  Calyxes  pilose,  nervously-striated,  yellowish,  smoothish.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  312.)  A 
native  of  Spain,  and  in  cultivation  since  1820,  producing  white  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

*~.  73.  H.  PILO^SUM  Pers.     The  pilose  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  79.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  282.  ;  Don's  Mill  ,  1.  p.  312. 
Xynanymcs.     Cistus  pi!6sus  Lin.  Sp.,  744.  at,.  ?  ;   Chamaecistus,  iv.,  Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  74. 
Engraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  49. 

Varieties.  De  Candolle  has  two  forms  of  this  species  :  one  with  linear  leaves,  hoary;  and  the  of  her 
with  linear  leaves,  oblong  and  shining. 
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Spec.  Char.,  <$c.  Stem  suffruticose,  branched.  Branches  erectish.  Leaves 
linear  or  linear-oblong,  hoary  on  both  surfaces,  and  bristly  at  the  apex. 
Stipules  awl-shaped.  Calyxes  rather  pilose,  nervously  striated.  (Don's 
Mi//.,  i.  p.  ;*Iv>.)  A  native  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  and  in  cul- 
tivation since  1731 ;  producing  its  white  flowers  from  May  to  July.  Ac- 
cording to  Sweet,  it  is  nearly  related  to  H.  lineare,  and  also  to  H.  apenninum  : 
but  it  (lifters  from  the  former  in  having  whiter  leaves,  and  being  more  hairy; 
and  from  both,  by  its  imbricate  paper-white  petals.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the 
Fulham  Nursery  in  1826. 

t-  74.  H.  LINEAVRE  Pcrs.    The  linear-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Pens.  Km-h.,  ?.  p.  78. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  312. 

Synonymcs.     Cistus  linearis  Cav.  Icon.,  3.  p.  8. ;  Cistus  pi!6sus  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.t  5.  p.  823.  ? 

Engraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  48. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suffruticose.  Branches  elongated,  ascendent,  rather 
hoary,  tomentose.  Leaves  linear,  greenish  hoary,  with  revoltite  margins. 
Stipules  linear  awl-shaped.  Racemes  loose,  twiggy,  few-flowered.  Calyxes 
striated,  glabrous,  with  the  nerves  somewhat  violaceous.  Sepals  acute. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  312.)  A  native  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France;  in 
cultivation  since  1817;  and  producing  white  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
It  requires  a  little  protection  during  winter. 

«-  75.  H.  VIRGAVTUM  Pei's.     The  twiggy  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  p.  79. ;   Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  313. 

Varieties.  De  Candolle  mentions  two  forms  of  this  species :  H  .v.  albiflbrum,  in  which  the  petals  are 
white;  and  H.  v.  rbseum,  in  which  they  are  pale  rose-coloured. 

Spec.  C/iar.j  Sec.  Stem  suffruticose,  with  twiggy,  hoary,  ascending  or  erect 
branches.  Leaves  linear,  hoary  on  the  under  surface,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins. Stipules  linear  awl-shaped.  Calyxes  hoary,  powdery,  pubescent. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  Barbary,  and  in  cultivation  since  1818. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  large  in  proportion  to  the  leaves,  and 
the  petals  have  yellow  spots  at  the  base.  The  flowers  appear  from  May  to 
August.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  section  to  which 
it  belongs  :  it  requires  a  little  protection  during  winter,  but  grows  and 
flowers  freely  during  summer,  and  also  ripens  seeds.  Plants  of  it  were  in 
the  Epsom  Nursery  in  1828. 

JL.  76.  H.  APENNIVNUM  Dec.     The  Apennine  Helianthemum,  or  Sim  Rose. 

Identification.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  824;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  313. 

es.       Cfstus  apennlnus  Lin.  Sp.t  744.?,   Dill.  Elth.,  170. ;  Cistus  hispidus  /3  Lain.  Diet.,  12. 


P- 

Engraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  62. 

Varieties.    De  Candolle  records  two  forms  of  this  species ;  one  with  leaves  broad  and  flattish,  andt 
other  with  leaves  linear  and  narrow. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  branched.  Branches  spreading,  hoary 
tomentose.  Leaves  stalked,  oblong  linear,  with  the  margins  scarcely  revo- 
lute; under  surface  tomentose,  upper  surface  glaucescent,  but  at  length 
becoming  smooth.  Stipules  awl-shaped,  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the 
leaves.  Calyxes  covered  with  very  short  hairs,  striated,  cinereously  glaucous, 
bluntish.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  on  dry  hills  and  places  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  in  cultivation  in 
British  gardens  since  1731.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  petals  are 
distinct,  and  marked  with  yellow  at  their  base.  The  plant  is  as  hardy  as 
the  common  species.  It  was  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1828. 

«_  77.  H.  III'SPIDUM  Dunal.  The  hispid-ficrbaged  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Dunal  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  282. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  31& 

Vi/tnniyini-*.      Cistus  hispidus  Lam.,  2.  p.  2ti. ;  Jirot.  Fl.  Lus.,  2.  p.  271. ;  Cistus  pildsus  /3  Gouan.  Fl 
'  Monsp.,  p.  265. ;  H.  majoraneefbMum  J3  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Suppl.,  p.  625. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suftruticose,  branched.  Branches  ascending,  hoary-tomentose.  Leaves 
stalked,  oblong,  bluntish,  somewhat  mucronatr,  with  revolute  margins ;  under  surface  hoary,  upper 
surface  roughish,  greenish-glaucous.  Calyxes  covered  with  long  hairs.  ,(  Don's  MM.,  i.  p.  313.) 
Native  of  the  south  of  France,  and  in  cultivation  since  1816;  producing  its  white  flowers  from 
May  to  July. 
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L  78.  II.  PULVERULE'NTUM  Dec.     The  powdered-leaved  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  823.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  313. 

Synunymes.     Cistus  pulverulentus  Pour.  Act.  Toal.t  S.  p.  311.  ;  CIstus  polif&lius  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  26., 

but  not  of  Lin. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist.,  t.  29. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  much  branched,  prostrate.  Branches 
hoary-tomentose.  Leaves  oblong  linear,  with  revolute  margins,  obtuse  ; 
under  surface  hoary,  upper  surface  glaucous.  Stipules  subulate,  ciliated, 
longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Calyxes  hoary,  minutely  tomen- 
tose,  pubescent.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  France,  on  sterile 
hills  ;  and,  according  to  Sweet,  in  cultivation  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden 
in  1826.  It  has  white  flowers,  about  an  inch  broad,  which  appear  in  May 
and  June  ;  and,  though  they  are  not  so  showy  as  some  of  the  other  species, 
yet,  as  Sweet  observes,  they  make  a  pleasing  variety.  It  is  nearly  related 
to  H.  apenninum. 

*~  79.  H.  MACRA'NTHUM  Swt.   The  large-flowered  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Swt.  Cist.,  t  103.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  313. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist.,  t.  103. 

Spec.  Char.  fyc.  Stem  suffruticose.  Branches  procumbent,  rather  tomentose. 
Leaves  flat,  ovate  oblong,  acutish  ;  smooth  above,  and  densely  tomentose 
beneath,  pale  cinereous.  Stipules  rather  pilose,  about  equal  to,  or  longer  than, 
the  petioles.  Calyx  striated,  pilose.  Petals  distinct.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  313.) 
The  native  country  of  this  species  is  uncertain  ;  but,  according  to  Sweet,  it 
was  in  cultivation  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1828.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  flat,  and  the  flowers  larger  than  any  other  in  the 
section.  The  petals  are  of  a  cream-coloured  white,  distinct, 
spreading,  and  very  slender  at  the  base,  where  they  are 
marked  with  yellow.  The  plant  is  as  hardy  as  the  common 
species.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  7  1 
in  1828. 
Variety. 

!U  H.  m.  2  multiplex  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  104-.,  and  our^g.  74.,  is 
a  beautiful  plant,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fine 
double  flowers,  but  of  its  habit  of  growth.  It  ought 
to  be  in  every  Cistacetum.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1828. 

JU  80.  H.  RHODA'NTHUM  Dunal.     The  red-flowered  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rose. 

Identification.    Dunal,  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  282.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  p.  313. 

Synonymes.     Cistus  roseus  Jacq.  Hort.  Fin.,  3.  p.  65.  ?  Cistus  angustifblius,  formerly  in  the  Royal 

Botanic  Garden  at  Paris.  ;  Cistus  piluliferus  Thib.  ined. 
Engraving.    Swt  Cist  ,  t.  7. 


De  Candolle  records  three  forms  of  this  species  :  H.  r.  oblongifdlium,  H.  r.  subhirsiitutn, 
and  H.  r.  cdmeutn. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suffruticose,  procumbent.  Branches  rather  tomentose, 
and  hoary.  Leaves  oblong,  with  revolute  margins;  under  surface  hoary- 
tomentose,  upper  surface  greenish  glaucous.  Stipules  awl-shaped,  pilose, 
and  bristly  at  the  tip.  Calyxes  covered  with  short  white  tomentum.  (Don's 
Mil/.,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  Spain,  introduced  in  1800,  and,  according  to 
Sweet,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1825.  It  is  a  very  showy  kind, 
with  flowers  of  a  bright  red,  inclining  to  crimson,  which  it  produces  in 
abundance,  being  quite  hardy  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  Sweet  says,  "  Our 
drawing  was  taken  from  a  fine  plant,  growing  luxuriantly,  with  many  other 
handsome  species,  on  the  rockwork  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  in  June, 
1825.  Nothing  could  make  a  more  brilliant  appearance  than  the  different 
habits  of  growth  and  beautiful  flowers  of  various  colours  with  which  the  plants 
on  this  rockwork  were  decked  every  clay  for  about  two  months.  II.  rhodan- 
tlmin,"  he  adds,  "also  makes  a  handsome  appearance  when  grown  in  pots." 
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We  may  observe,  here,  that  the  rockwork  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden 
forms  a  sort  of  truncated  cone,  flattened  on  the  bides,  terminating  in  a  small 
basin  for  water  plants ;  and  it  suggests  the  idea  that  a  helianthemum  wall, 
constructed  somewhat  on  the  same  plan  as  the  strawberry  wall  of  Mr. 
livers  (Card.  A  fog.,  vol.  v.  p.  4-38.),  would  be  a  very  suitable  manner  of 
growing  the  species. 

*~  81.  II.  CANE'SCENS  Swt.      The   canescent-fcflm/  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rose. 

Identification.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  51. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  313. 
Engnuring.    Swt.  Cist.,  t  51. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suflfruticose,  branched,  diffuse.  Branches  ascending, 
rather  tomentose,  canescent.  Leaves  flat,  or  hardly  revolute  at  the  margins ; 
under  surface  tomentosely  hoary,  upper  surface  greenish  glaucous.  Lower 
leaves  ovate  oblong,  obtuse ;  upper  ones  lanceolate,  acute.  Stipules  linear, 
ciliated,  somewhat  longer  than  the  footstalks.  Calyxes  smoothish,  but 
with  the  nerves  pubescent.  Petals  imbricated.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  313.) 
A  splendid  plant,  with  reddish  crimson  flowers ;  the  petals  imbricated,  and 
having  a  small  orange  spot  at  the  base  of  each.  Its  native  country  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  in  cultivation  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1826.  Sweet 
considers  it  as  having  the  darkest-coloured,  if  not  the  handsomest,  flowers 
of  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  also,  he  says,  very  large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant.  It  is  nearly  related  to  II.  rhodanthum,  but  is  readily  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  canescent  leaves,  and  stronger  habit  of  growth. 

*~  82.  H.  CONFUVSUM  Swt.     The  confused  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Swt.  Cist,  t.  91.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  313. 
Synonymc.     H.  poliifolium  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  283. 
Engraving.     Swt-  Cist.,  t  91. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suflfruticose.  Branches  procumbent,  smoothish,  rather 
tomentose  at  the  apex.  Leaves  oblong,  ovate,  bluntish,  rather  flat ;  under 
surface  tomentose,  hoary;  upper  surface  glabrous,  green.  Stipules  and 
bracteas  linear,  green,  ciliated.  Calyxes  striated,  smoothish,  rather  shining. 
Petals  imbricate.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  France  and  Spain, 
and,  according  to  Sweet,  cultivated  in  British  nurseries  in  1829.  Its 
flowers  are  white,  and  of  a  delicate  texture.  This  sort,  Sweet  observes,  is 
generally  found,  in  the  nurseries,  under  the  name  of  H.jtjoliifdlium  ;  but  he 
thinks  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  English  species  of  that  name. 
For  some  reason  of  this  kind,we  suppose,  it  has  been  called  the  H.  confusum. 

)U  83.  H.  LANCEOLAVTUM  Swt.     The  lanceolate-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rose. 

Identification.    Swt.  Cist.,  t  100. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  313. 
Engraving.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  100. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  much  branched,  procumbent.  Branches 
ascending,  smoothish,  hoary-tomentose  at  the  apex.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
acute,  with  somewhat  revolute  margins ;  green  and  smoothish  above,  but 
hoary-tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  awl-shaped,  linear,  longer  than  the 
footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Sepals  smoothish,  or  rather  pilose.  Petals  im- 
bricate. (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  313.)  A  hybrid,  found  in  gardens  in  1818,  and 
producing  white  flowers,  marked  with  yellow,  from  May  to  August.  "  Con- 
fused with  H.  ^oliitolium  by  some  botanists,"  but  readily  distinguished  by 
its  sharp-pointed  leaves,  which  are  of  a  glossy  green  on  the  upper  side,  and 
by  its  broad  imbricated  petals.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden  in  1829. 

)U  84-.  H.  POLIIFOXLIUM  Pers.     The   Polium-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rose. 

Identification     Tors.  Ench.,  2.  p.  80. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  313. 

Si/noni/me.     fistus  /x.lifolius  Lin.  Sp.,  745.,  Smith's  Entf.  Bot.,  lo£2.,  Dill.  Elth.,  175.  t.  145.  f.  172 

Engravings.     Smith's  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1322. ;  Dill.  Elth.,  175.  t.  145.  f.  1/2. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stein  suflruticose, .branched.  Branches  procumbent,  densely 
tonientose.  Leaves  oblong-linear,  with  revolute  margins,  hoary-tomentose 
on  both  surfaces.  Stipules  narrow,  linear,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  petioles, 
and  are,  as  well  as  the  bractcas,  tomentose  and  ciliated.  Petals  distinct, 
crenulated.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  England,  producing  its 
white  flowers,  marked  with  yellow,  from  May  to  August.  It  is  found  on 
stony  hills  near  the  sea  side,  particularly  on  Brent  Downs,  Somersetshire ; 
also  at  Babicome,  near  Newton  Abbot,  and  on  Tor  Hill,  near  Torquay, 
Devonshire. 

*~  85.  II.  MUTA'BILE  Pcrs.     The  changcuble-coloured-flowered  Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rose, 

Identification.    Swt.  Cist.,  106. ;  Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  79. ;  Dec.  Prod.  1.  p.  283.;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  313. 
Synonymc.     C'istus  mutabilis  Jacq.  Icon,  rar.,  1.  t.  99.,  Misc.,  2.  p.  340. 
Engravings.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  106. ;  Jacq.  Icon,  rar.,  1.  t.  99. 


Varieties.    There  are  three  forms  of  this  very  handsome  species;  one  with  white  flowers,  another 
with  smaller  flowers  of  a  rose  red,  and  the  third  with  double  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suffruticose.  Branches  procumbent,  rather  tomentose. 
Leaves  flat,  ovate-oblong,  acutish  ;  upper  surface  glabrous,  under  surface 
tomentose,  pale- cinereous.  Stipules  rather  pilose,  generally  equal  in  length 
with  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  or  longer.  Calyxes  striated,  smootlnsh. 
Petals  imbricate.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  Spain,  and  in  culti- 
vation in  British  gardens  in  1829.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  June 
to  August,  in  great  abundance;  and  seeds  are  ripened  afterwards  in  fine 
seasons.  The  plants  are  quite  hardy.  They  were  cultivated  for  sale  in 
the  Clapton  Nursery  in  1829. 

t^  86.  H.  VARIEGAVTUM  Swt.     The  variegated  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Swt.  Cist.,  t.  38. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  314. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist,  t.  38. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  procumbent.  Branches  tomentose,  rather 
hoar}r,  diffusely  procumbent.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  flattish ;  under 
surface  hoary-tomentose,  upper  surface  green,  rather  scabrous.  Stipules 
linear,  ciliated,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Calyxes  covered  with  short  vio- 
laceous toinentum.  Petals  imbricate,  undulated.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  314.) 
A  hybrid  between  H.  rhodanthum  and  H.  lineare,  found  by  Mr.  Sweet  in 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1827.  "  When  in  full  bloom,  it  makes  a 
very  pleasing  appearance,  from  the  diversity  of  colours  in  its  flowers  ;  some 
being  nearly  all  red,  others  variegated  with  dark  and  light  red  and  white, 
and  some  altogether  white :  it  also  continues  to  bloom,  if  the  weather  prove 
favourable,  from  May  to  November."  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  indigenous 
species. 

«.  87.   H.   VERSI'COLOR    Swt.     The  various-coloured   Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Swt  Cist,  t.  26.  ;  Barrel  Icon.,  440. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  314. 
Engravings.    Barrel.  Icon.,  440. ;  Swt.  Cist,  t.  26. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  shrubby,  erect.  Branches  ascending,  rather  hoary 
from  stellate  down.  Leaves  oblong,  flat,  or  concave  above ;  under  surface 
hoary-tomentose,  upper  surface  green,  glabrous.  Stipules  oblong-linear, 
ciliated,  bristly  at  the  top,  somewhat  longer  than  the  leaves.  Calyxes 
covered  with  short  toinentum.  Petals  imbricate.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  314.) 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  readily  distinguished  from  H.  varie- 
gatum  by  its  upright  habit  of  growth,  and  its  lanceolate  and  acutely  pointed 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  very  variable  in  colour,  scarcely  two  on  the  plant 
being  alike ;  some  are  of  a  bright  red,  others  nearly  yellow,  some  copper- 
coloured,  and  others  with  a  mixture  of  all  these  colours,  and  of  the  different 
shades  between  them ;  so  that  the  plant,  when  in  flower,  has  a  curious  va- 
riegated appearance.  (Sweet.) 
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JU  88.  H.  suLi'iiiTREUM  Wllld.      The  sulphur-colour-Jlowcred  Helianthenium, 

or  Sun  Rose. 

Idcntifiratitm.     Willd.  Enum   Suppl.,  39.  ;  Swt  Cist,  t.  37. ;  Don's  Mill ,  i.  p.  314. 
Engraving.     Swt  Cist,  t.  37. 

Spec.  C/tar.,$c.  Stems  branched,  procumbent.  Leaves  lanceolate,  flat ;  upper 
surface  green,  under  surface  paler,  but  beset  with  stellate  pubescence  on 
both  surfaces.  Racemes  terminal,  few-flowered.  (Don's  Mi/I.,  i.  p.  314.) 
A  native  of  Spain,  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  in  1795.  A  very  dis- 
tinct variety,  when  in  flower,  during  June  and  July.  It  is  tolerably  hardy, 
but  requires  a  little  protection  during  very  severe  frosts.  Plants  were  in  the 
Fulham  Nursery  in  1826. 

JU  89.  H.  STRAMI'NEUM  Swt.        The  strw-cofaiir-Jlowered  Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Swt.  Cist,  t  93.  j  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  314. 
Engraving.     Swt.  Cist,  t.  93. 

Sj)ec.  C/iar.t  Sfc.  Stems  branched,  elongated,  procumbent,  tomentosely 
pubescent  at  the  apex.  Leaves  flat,  or  with  the  margins  scarcely  revolute ; 
green  above  and  pilose,  hoary-tomentose  beneath;  lower  ones  roundish  ovate, 
obtuse;  upper  ones  oblong-lanceolate,  acutish.  Stipules  lanceolate,  acute, 
ciliated,  twice  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Racemes  many-flowered.  Calyx 
striated,  smoothish.  Petals  obovate,  spreading,  distinct.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p. 
314.)  Found  in  gardens,  and,  probably,  a  hybrid.  Its  straw-coloured 
flowers  are  produced  from  May  to  August.  Plants  were  in  the  Clapton 
Nursery  in  1829. 

Variety. 

!U  H.  s.  2  multiplex  (Swt.  Cist.,  t.  94.)  has  double  straw-coloured 
flowers,  with  the  petals  orange-coloured  at  the  base.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  tolerably  hardy.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery  in  1829. 

«t   PO.   H.    DIVERSIFO'LIUM    Swt.      The  various-leaved   Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Swt.  Cist,  I.  55. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  314. 
Engraving.    Swt  Cist,  t.  95. 

Variety. 

n.  H.d.  2  multiplex.—  Flowers  large,  double,  and  of  deep  purplish  red,  mixed  with  lighter, 
coloured  ones. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  ascending,  branched.  Branches  rather 
tomentose,  erectly  ascending.  Leaves  stalked,  green,  hairy  above,  hoary- 
tomentose  beneath ;  lower  ones  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  flat ;  upper  ones 
linear-lanceolate,  ciliated,  three  to  four  times  longer  than  the  petiole. 
Sepals  pilose.  Petals  crenulated,  distinct.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  314.)  It  is 
not  known  of  what  country  it  is  a  native ;  but  it  is,  or  has  been,  cultivated 
in  England,  as  Sweet's  drawing  was  taken  from  a  plant  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery  in  1829.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  H.  /joliifolium,  and  has  a  very 
brilliant  appearance  from  May  to  June,  from  the  dark  rich  red  of  its  flowers, 
each  of  the  petals  of  which  has  a  deep  copper-coloured  mark  at  its  base. 
The  plant  is  a  very  desirable  one  for  rockwork.  When  grown  in  pots,  it 
requires  a  light  sandy  soil. 

ju  91.  H.   ERIOSE'PALON  Swt.     The  woolly-sepaled  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rose. 

Identification.     Swt  Cist,  t  76. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  314. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist,  t.  76. 

Spec.  Char.t  $c.  Stems  branched,  procumbent,  rather  tomentose,  hoary  at 
the  apex.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  with  somew hat  revolute  margins,  green 
on  both  surfaces,  and  beset  with  starry  hairs.  Stipules  linear,  acute,  ciliate, 
twice  as  long  as  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Racemes  terminal,  many- 
flowered.  Calyxes  clothed  with  woolly  hairs.  Petals  obovate,  crenulated, 

c  c 
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di>tinct  at  the  base.  (Don's  Mi//.,  i.  p.  314.)  A  hybrid,  found  in  Colvill's 
Nurserv,  Chelsea,  in  182S.  It  is  nearly  related  to  H.  sulphureum,  but 
differs  from  it  in  habit,  and  in  having  a  woolly  calyx.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
ami  undulated  in  the  margins. 

u    '.'2.  II.    A'o'sLiM    -/Ac.      The  Rose-colour-flowered    Helianthemum,    or 

Sun  Kose. 

lilt-ntificiiti^n.      Di-c    Fl.  Fr,  4.  P-  s---  i   D<>»'s  Mill.,  1.  p.  314. 
Sr/«.<7i/////t'.     Ci«tus  r'.sciis  -•///.  l'«t ,  ~    p.  Ku.  t.  45.  f.  4.,  but  not  of  Jacq. 
Engraving.     Swt.  C'i>t.,  t.  o.j. 

/  iiru'ty. 

t^  //.  r.  .  tHuttij'lt'f.  ,Srrf.  Cist.,  80.)  —  A  very  pretty  double  variety  :  it  is  well  suited  to  rock- 
wurk,  on  which  it  grows  vigorously,"aud  produces  large  flowers.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
continues  in  bloom  the  whole  summer. 

Sjit-c.  Char.,  iVr.  Stein  suffruticose,  rather  procumbent,  somewhat  tomentose. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  tomentose  on  the  under  surface,  green  above, 
hairy.  Stipules  lanceolate-linear,  ciliated.  Pedicels  and  calyxes  pilosely 
hairv.  (D<»t\s  J ////.,  i.  p.  314.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  very 
nearlv  allied  to  II.  vulgure.  The  petals  are  rose-coloured,  and  imbricate  at 
the  base.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  was  introduced  in  1815.  It  is 
a  verv  pretty  plant,  from  the  delicate  colour  of  its  Mowers ;  and  it  is  very 
suitable  for  rockwork,  as  it  will  continue  in  bloom  for  several  months.  It 
requires  protection  during  frosts.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  Fulham  Nursery 
in  1827. 

t~  93.  II.  FIE'TIDUM  Peru.     The  fetid  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

l<<,-ntificatiun.     Pers.  Syn.,  i.'.  p.  7!>.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  .')14. 

Xyrumymc.     Cist  us  ta>  tidus  Juc<j.  Icon,  rtir.,  1.  p.  !'S.,   Misc.,  2.  p.  341. 

Y  r.  Char.,  xc.  Stem  suU'ruticose,  procumbent,  pilosely  hairy.  Leaves  oblong,  preen  on  both  sur- 
faces, hairy,  roughisli.  Stipules  hairy,  linear,  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Pedicels 
and  calyx  father  hairy.  'Dun's  Mill  i.  p.  ;>14.}  A  hybrid,  resembling  H.  vulgurc,  but  differing 
from  it  in  having  white  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  said  to  smell  like  2?rybnia.  It  produces  its 
Mowers  from  May  to  July,  and  was  in  cultivation  in  18(10. 

?.,  !M.    II.  //Yssoi«irovLii:.M    Tenon-.     The  Hyssop-leaved  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

t  ion.     Tenor.  Syn.  Fl.  Neap.,  p.  IS.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  314. 

cc.    C/ifir.       Stem    sufirutieose,    ascending.       Branches    hairy-tomentose. 
Lower  leaves  oval,  uj)j)er  ones  oblong-lanceolate,  green  on   both  surfaces, 
flat,  hairv.      Calyxes    hairy.      Petals   imbricate.    (Don's  Mill.,  \,    p.   314.) 
Varvini:  considerably  by  culture. 
I'di'ielu's. 

f~  //.  h.  1  vocation  (Sin/.  (V.v/.,  t.  92.)  has  flowers  saffron-coloured,  \\ith 
more  or  less,  of  a  ferrugineous  t:nt,  and  may  represent  the  species. 
Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Clapton  Nursery  in  Ib^H. 

t~  //.  h.  2  ciipreum  (Smt.  (V.v/.,  t.  58.)  has  flowers  of  a  reddish  copper- 
colour.     Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1827. 
*~  H.  h.  3  nn\llij>lt\i  (Sict.  Cist.,  t.  72.,  and  our 
fig.  7.3.)  has   double   flowers,  of  a  reddish 
copper-colour.     Plants  of  this  variety  were 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1828. 
I),  scri/i/ion,  i\v.     All  the  three  forms  of  this  species 
are   splendid    plants  ;   they  are   hardy,   of  luxuriant 
LTowth,  flowering  freely,  and  of  the  easiest  culture, 
cither  in  pots  or  on  banks  of  light  sandy  soil,  covered 
\\ith  (lints  or  stones.      The  flowers   of  ihe  copper- 
coloured  variety,  and  also  the  leaves,  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  two  other  kinds.      The  double-flowered 
\aricty  appeal's    to  be  of  a   more    upright   habit   of 
-.Towth,  and  not  quite  so  robust  as  the  others.    Sweet 
a^  that  he   is  "acquainted    with  two   other    very 
distinct    varieties  ;    one    with    flowers    of    a    lighter 
colour,  and  the  other  having  double  Houci>." 
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JU  95.  H.  CU'PREUM  Sivt.      The  copper-colour-Jloivered  Helianthemuni,  or 

Suu  Hose. 

Identification.    Swt.  Cist.,  t.  66. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  314. 
Engraving.     Swt  Cist,  t  66. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  procumbent.  Branches  ascending,  rather 
tomentose;  adult  ones  glabrous.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  channeled;  upper 
surface  green,  hairy ;  under  surface  hoary-tomentose.  Stipules  lanceolate, 
acute,  ciliated,  bristly  at  the  apex,  twice  as  long  as  the  footstalks  of  the 
leaves.  Calyxes  tomentosely  pilose.  Petals  imbricated.  (Dons  Mill.,  i. 
p.  314.)  A  "hybrid,  found  by  Mr.  Sweet  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in 
1827.  The  petals  are  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  with  a  darker  mark  at  the 
base  of  each.  The  flowers  appear  from  May  to  August,  and  the  plant  re- 
quires very  little  protection. 

ft.  96.  H.  VENU'STUM  Swt.     The  handsome  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.     Swt.  Cist,  t.  10.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  314. 
Engraving.    Swt  Cist,  t  10. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  suffruticose,  ascending,  branched.  Branches  glabrous, 
warted,  somewhat  tomentose  at  the  apex.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute, 
flat,  or  hardly  revoltite  in  the  margins,  but  denticulately  scabrous;  under 
surface  hoary-tomentose,  upper  surface  green,  shining.  Stipules  lanceolate, 
hairy,  ciliated,  twice  as  long  as  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Inner  sepals 
membranous,  with  hairy  warted  nerves.  Petals  imbricated.  (Don's  Mill., 
i.  p.  314.)  The  native  country  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  not  known,  though 
it  is  now  very  common  in  collections  about  London.  It  is  very  suitable  for 
rockwork,  as  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  continues  in  flower  during  the  whole 
summer.  In  some  collections,  Sweet  tells  us,  it  is  considered  only  as  a 
variety  of  H.  vulgare;  but  he  says  that  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  H. 
rhodanthum ;  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  "  by  its 
warted  stalks  and  calyxes,  and  its  smooth  shining  stems."  It  was  in  Col- 
vill's  Nursery  in  1825. 

!U  97.  H.  MI'LLER/  Swt.     Miller's  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Swt.  Cist,  t  101. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  315. 
Engraving.    Swt  Cist,  1 101. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  suffruticose,  procumbent.  Branches  hairy-tomentose. 
Leaves  oblong,  bluntish,  flat,  green  on  both  surfaces,  hairy.  Stipules  falcate, 
longer  than  the  petioles.  Calyxes  hairy.  Petals  imbricate.  (Don's  Mill.,  i. 
p.  315.)  A  hybrid,  with  saffron-coloured  flowers,  with  a  dark  mark  at  the  base 
of  each  petal.  It  is  nearly  related  to  H.  ^yssopifolium,  from  which  it  differs 
in  its  dull  green  and  rough  leaves,  which  are  much  more  hairy.  It  is  also 
related  to  H.  nummularium,  and  may,  probably,  be  a  hybrid  between  the  two. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  sorts  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  is  so  hardy  as  to  require  no  protection  in  winter.  Plants  of  it  were  in 
the  Bristol  Nursery  in  1829. 

«.  98.  H.  MAJORANjEvo^LiVM  Dec.    The  Marjoram-leaved  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  315. 

Si/nunymes.     H.  m.  var.  at  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  6.  p.  225. ;  Cistus  majorantefbYius  Gouan.  Herb.,  p.  26.  ? 

Spec.  Char.  Suffruticose,  erect,  much  branched.  Branches  hairy-tomentose.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate- 
obloup,  acutish,  with  revolute  margins  ;  under  surface  hoary-tomentose,  upper  surface  greenish 
glaucous,  tomentosely  hairy.  Stipules  awl-shaped,  bristly.  Calyxes  densely  clothed  with  white 
hairs.  (Don's  Mai.,  i.  p.  3 15.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  introduced  in  1818.  It  pro- 
duces  its  yellowish-white  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

JU  99.  H.  HIRSUVTUM  Dec.     The  hairy  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.  1.  p.  284. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  315. 

Synonyme.     fistus  hirsutus  Lapeyr.  Abr.,  303.,  but  not  of  Lam. 

Spec.  Char.  Suffruticose,  stipulate,  hairy.  Leaves  stalked  ;  under  surface  hoary.  Lower  leaves 
rounded,  upper  ones  lanceolate,  acute.  Flowers  secund,  in  terminal  racemes.  (Don's  Mill  i. 
p.  315.)  A  native  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  on  rocks.  It  has  large  white  flowers,  and  is  procum- 
bent ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  British  gardens. 
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GENUS   III. 


PART  III. 


HUDSO'N/J  L.     THE  HUDSONIA.     Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria  Monog/nia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Mant,  11.  ;  Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  4.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  284. 
Derivation.    Named   in  honour  of  William  Hudson,  a  London  apothecary,  the  author  of  Flora 
Anglica,  published  in  1762. 

Gen,  Char.  Sepals  5,  equal.  Petals  5.  Stamens  15—  30.  Filaments  filiform. 
Anthers  small,  opening  lengthwise.  Style  straight,  simple,  equalling  the  sta- 
mens in  length.  Stigma  simple.  Capsule  1  -celled,  3-valved,  1  —  3-seeded, 
oblong  or  obovate,  coriaceous,  smooth  or  pubescent.  Seeds  granulated. 
Embryo  immersed  in  a  horny  albumen.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  315.)  Small 
heath-like  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  with  yellow  flowers,  almost 
sessile,  solitary,  or  aggregate. 

«.  1.  H.  £RICOIVDES  L.     The  Heath-like  Hudsonia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Mant.74. 

Engravings.    Willd.  Hort.  Ber.  1  15.;  SwL  Cist.,  t.  36.  ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  315.  ;  and  our  Jig.  76. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Pubescent.  Stems  suffruti- 
cose,  erect.  Branches  elongated.  Leaves 
filiform,  awl-shaped,  rather  imbricated.  Pe- 
duncles solitary,  rising  laterally  from  the  leafy 
bud.  Calyx  cylindrical,  obtuse.  Capsule 
pubescent,  always  1  -seeded.  Valves  oblong. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  315.)  A  heath-like  shrub, 
native  of  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  in  pine 
woods,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1805. 
It  is  a  short,  densely  branched,  suffruticose 
plant,  rather  scarce  in  British  collections. 
Its  flowers  are  yellow,  small,  solitary,  and 
produced  from  May  to  July.  The  plant  is 
rather  more  difficult  to  cultivate  than  those 
of  the  other  genera  of  this  order;  but  it 
thrives  very  well  in  sandy  peat  ;  its  native 
habitat  being  similar  to  that  of  the  common 
heath  in  England. 


«.  2.  H. 


NUTTA'LLJ  Swt      Nuttall's  Hudsonia. 


Identification.     Swt.  Cist,  p.  19.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  315. 

Synonymes.    H.  ericOldes  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  4. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Equally  pubescent.  Stem  erect,  much  branched.  Leaves  about  2  lines  long,  fili- 
form, rather  imbricate,  but  distinct  from  the  stem.  Pedicels  lateral,  crowded  ;  when  in  fruit,  from 
5  to  8  lines  long.  Calyx  cylindrical,  obtuse,  pubescent,  with  the  segments  oblique  and  convolute  ; 
the  two  smaller  ones  hardly  visible  when  in  fruit,  but  sufficiently  distinct  in  the  unexpanded 
flowers.  Capsules  cylindrical,  oblong,  externally  pubescent,  always  1-seeded.  Valves  oblong  ; 
the  central  suture  obsolete.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  315.) 
H.  ericoldes,  and  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  it. 


,  -. 

An  evergreen  undershrub,  closely  resembling 


«.  3.  H.  [?  E.]  TOMENTOVSA  Nutt.     The  tomentose-leavcd  Hudsonia. 

Identification.    Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  5.  ;  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  57.  ;  Don's  Mill.  1.  p.  31& 
Engraving.    Swt.  Cist.,  t.  57. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Tufted,  and  hoary-tomentose.  Stems  intricate,  dense. 
Leaves  minute,  densely  imbricated,  ovate,  acute.  Flowers  aggregate,  almost 
sessile.  Calyxes  rather  cylindrical,  with  obtuse  partitions.  Capsules  1- 
seeded.  Valves  ovate,  smooth.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  316.)  Found  in  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  &c.,  in  the  sea  sand.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Nuttall,  and  described  by  him  as  a  very  distinct  species. 
Mr.  James  M'Nab,  in  "  An  Account  of  some  of  the  rarer  Plants,  observed 
during  an  Excursion  in  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas  in  1834-,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  Neil'  Philosophical  Journal,  No.  37.,  July,  1835,  says 
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that  he  found  this  species  in  dry  sandy  barrens  in  New  Jersey,  and  that 
he  is  much  inclined  to  think  it  is  only  a  variety  of  II.  cricoides :  they 
were  both  seen  in  abundance  together;  and  many  subvarieties  were  ob- 
served, which  seemed  to  unite  the  two.  This  curious  shrub  covers  large 
tracts  of  the  dry  white  sandy  plains  of  New  Jersey,  in  large  round  tufts, 
where  it  resembles  very  much  the  common  ling  (Calluna  vulgaris)  of  Scot- 
land.'* Were  all  botanists,  who,  like  Mr.  M'Nab,  are  at  once  scientific 
observers  and  practical  cultivators,  to  exercise  their  common  sense,  as  he 
has  done  in  this  instance,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  number  of  alleged  species, 
in  every  genus  which  now  contains  a  great  many,  would  soon  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  The  flowers  of  this  kind  of  hudsonia  are  small  and 
yellow,  and  appear  from  May  to  July.  Like  H.  NuttalU,  this  is  somewhat 
difficult  of  culture,  requiring  a  peat  soil,  a  shady  situation,  and  protection 
by  glass  or  by  snow  during  winter.  All  the  species  are  readily  increased 
by  layers,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood,  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
glass. 

App.  I.    Other  Species  of  Cistacccc. 

Long  as  is  the  list  of  Cistacese,  and  especially  of  helianthemums,  in  this 
chapter,  it  might  have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  various  other  species, 
or  sorts,  described  by  botanists.  The  utility,  however,  of  such  additions  is 
very  questionable.  We  have  confined  ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to  sorts 
that  are,  or  were  lately,  in  existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  and 
for  this  information  we  have  taken  as  our  guide  the  Ci-stincce  of  Sweet,  com- 
menced in  1825,  and  completed,  in  one  volume,  in  January,  1830.  We  think 
we  may  safely  assert  that  several  of  the  sorts  described  in  that  work  are  now 
no  longer  in  existence;  because,  in  consequence  of  their  tenderness,  and 
liability  to  be  neglected,  they  are  continually  dying  off  during  winter,  and 
as  continually  being  replaced  by  others  raised  from  seeds,  either  imported  or 
saved  in  this  country.  The  chief  use  which  we  propose  to  ourselves,  in  giving 
so  long  a  descriptive  list,  is,  to  show  the  numerous  and  beautiful  forms  assumed 
by  this  family  of  plants,  in  order  to  promote  their  more  extensive  cultivation. 
Supposing  a  cultivator  about  to  form  a  collection  of  6'istaceae,  we  should 
attach  much  less  importance  to  his  being  able  to  procure  all  the  sorts  described 
by  Mr.  Sweet,  than  to  his  obtaining  all  the  sorts  easily  procurable,  whatever 
names  they  might  pass  under,  and  cross-fecundating  them,  so  as  to  produce 
new  forms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  sorts  of  both  the  genera 
C'fstus  and  Helianthemum  might,  by  cross-fecundation,  be  increased  ad  in- 
Jimtum ;  and,  considering  their  very  great  beauty  as  border  and  rockwork 
shrubs,  we  think  they  merit  the  attention  of  cultivators  at  least  as  much  as 
many  florist's  flowers. 


CHAP.   XII. 


OF  THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 

POLYGALAvCEjE. 

THERE  is  only  one  perfectly  hardy  ligneous  plant  belonging  to  this  order,  and  it  is  of  such  humble 
growth,  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  herbaceous  plant,  rather  than  as  a 
shrub.  We  have  introduced  the  order,  however,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  gardeners 
to  try  some  of  the  beautiful  Cape  species  of  Pol^gala  against  conservative  walls. 
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AKHOUETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


TART   III. 


B.    I.   /)»»i.Y/(.ALA  CHAM.V.HI  'XL  s  L.    The  Dwarf  Box  Polygala,  or  Box-leaved 
Milkmirt.  (Jacq.  Aust.,  t.  '2'.W. ;   Willis,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  310.;  and  our  fig.  77.) 

Dosi-ritx-d  as  having  fruticose, branched, procumbent  stems,  with  oblong, 
lanceolate  mucronated  leaves  ;  the  racemes  1 — -.'.flowered  ;  the  keel  of 
the  flower  crested.  It  forms  a  little  evergreen  tuft,  the  leaves  being  like 
those  uf  the  dwarf  IH>X  ;  and  the  yellowish  flowers,  which  are  slightly 
tipped  with  purple,  resembling  at  a  distance  those  of  the  order  Legunii. 
n«"-sa\  It  ia  a  native  of  mountainous  woods  in  many  parts  of  Kuroj>e, 
jiartieularly  in  those  of  (Jermany  and  Switzerland.  In  rocky  situations, 
it  seldom  exceeds  ii  in.  in  height;  but  in  heath  soil,  or  in  sandy  loam 
enriched  with  leaf  mould,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  up- 
wards, flowering  freely  every  year.  This  plant  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens  since  1(158.  "Miller  says  that  the  seeds,  which  are  with 
difficulty  obtained  from  abroad,  do  not  vegetate  till  they  have  been  a 
whole  year  in  the  ground  ;  unless  they  are  sown  soon  after  they  are  ripe, 
which  is  in  August  or  September,  in  which  case  they  will  come  up  the 
following  spring.  It  is  readily  propagated,  however,  by  division  of  the 
plant,  as  it  throws  up  suckers  in  abundance.  This  plant  succeeds  very 
well  in  most  gardens,  in  a  shady  situation,  and  in  peat  soil  kept  rather 
moist.  Intermixed  with  (iaulther;Yj  procumbens,  Mitchi'lla  repens, 
Linnw'rt  lx>reulis,  and  other  dwarf.growing  shrubs,  /'olygala  Chamabuxus  will  form  a  rich  margin 
to  American  groups.  The  price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  Ms.  a  hundred  ;  it  being  frequently  sold 
in  quantities  for  forming  edgings  to  beds  of  peat-earth  plants. 

*  -.  The  half  hardy  Polygalas  are  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
Ca]H"  of  <-ood  Hope  ;  and  in  Britain  they  are  generally  treated  as  green- 
house plants,  though  some  of  them  have  stotxl  against  a  wall,  with  pro- 
tection during  winter  :  and  so  great  is  their  beauty  during  summer,  that, 
we  think,  whoever  has  a  conservative  wall  ought  to  place  some  of  them 
against  it.  Above  twenty  C'ape  species  have  been  introduced  ;  but  the 
nioNt  common  are,  P.  oppositifMia  L.  J>ot.  Reg.,  t.  ftki. \  which  is  a  native 
of  the  mountainous  part  of  the  Cape,  and  tolerably  hardy  ;  P.  opposl- 
tif:<liii  ni'~;jur  Ji«.  78.),  called  by  some  P.  grandiflbfa,  which  is  equally 
hardy,  and  is  a  fine  variety;  P.  Intif'dia  Ker,  P.  mt/rtif!>liat  P.  gran- 
tlijt.<r,i  Ix.dd.,  P.  hrncteolata  L.,  P.  spccinsa  Bot,  Mag.',  and  P.  attc- 
im:  la  I.ixld.,  all  tine  plants,  with  bright  purple  flowers  mixed  with 
white,  and  some  of  them  with  red,  ami  all  procurable  in  the  principal 
London  nurseries.  Like  almost  all  other  Cape  shrubs,  they  grow  best 
in  heath  soil,  or  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  leaf  mould  ;  and,  when  they 
are  cultivated  against  a  wall  in  the  open  ground,  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  let  their  stems  l>e  injured  by  damp  in  autumn,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  or,  "in  technical  language,  at  the 
coll.tr.  There  are  some  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  the  order  7'oly- 
galacea-  in  the  Himalaya  ;  which,  when  introduced,  will  be  worth  trying 
against  a  conservative  wall  with  the  Cape  species. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF   THE   HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS  SPECIES  OF    THE    ORDER 
PITTOSPORA'CgJE. 

Distinctive  Characteristics.  Thalamiflorous.  (77.  />'.)  Sepals  ~>,  petals  ~> ;  both  imbricate  in  aestiva- 
tion. Stamens  .',,  distinct,  alternate  with  the  petals.  Ovarium  of  several  cells,  with  the  placenta-  in 
the  axi-  ;  cells  or  placenta'  '„'  or  ~>  in  number,  and  many-ovuled.  Style  1.  Stigmas  as  many  as  the  pla- 
centa-. Fruit  capsular,  or  berried.  Seeds  often  covered  with  a  glutinous  or  resinous  pulp.  (Lindl. 
In.  In  .V.  ,S.  The  species  contained  in  this  order  are  all  ligneous  ;  and  are  either  trees,  or  bushy  or 
climbing  shrubs,  with  terminal  or  axillary  flowers,  usually  of  a  hell-shape,  with  a  spreading  border. 
They  are  natives  of  warm  climates;  but  some  species  of  Pittosporum,  Billardiern,  and  Solljvj,  are 
half-hardy,  and  suitable  fora  conservative  wall. 


GENUS  I. 


IULLARDIF/IM   Sni.     Tin-:  Hi i. LA RIHKK A,  or  AITLE- IU.H KY.     L'm.Si/xl. 
IVntarulria  Monogynia. 

It, •iii'iitKni       N.nned  in  honour  of  Jean  .Inclines  J>//t,?i  La  Rtllarditrc,  a  celebrated  French  botanist, 
ul.o    visited  Syria,  and   afterwards   New  Holland  in   IVKntreoastreux's  expedition.     He  was  the 


llt,tlim<l>,i-  1'lantarum 


cw,  and  other  works. 
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Gen.  Char.  Corolla  tubularly  bell-shaped.  Anthers  widely  distant,  opening 
lengthwise.  Ovary  2-celled,  many-ovuled.  Pericarp  soft,  spongy,  sul>- 
baccate,  the  cells  inflated.  Seeds  many,  lying  loose  in  the  cells,  not  at- 
tended by  pulp.  Twining  Australian  shrubs,  with  entire  or  serrated  leaves, 
and  axillary  flowers,  sub-solitary,  pendulous,  and  of  a  colour  passing  from 
green  to  yellow.  (LindL,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1719.)  The  fruit,  in  most  of  the 
species,  is  of  a  bluish  colour  when  ripe,  and  is  eatable.  (Dec.  Prod.,  and 
Don's  Mill.} 

*-  1.  B.  LONGIFLO'RA  Labill.     The  long-flowered  Billar- 
diera, or  Apple-berry. 

Identification.     Labill.  Nov.  Holl.,  t  89. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  373. 

Engravings.     Labill.  Nov.  Holl.,  t89. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1507.;  and  our./?/?.  79. 

Spec.  Char.  Branches  climbing,  younger  ones  scarcely  pubescent.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  entire.  Pedicels  1-flowered,  glabrous,  one  half  shorter  than  the 
flower.  Berries  almost  globose,  torose,  glabrous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  373.) 
An  evergreen  twiner,  introduced  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1810 ;  grow- 
ing vigorously,  and  flowering  and  fruiting  freely  in  conservatories ;  whence  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  it  will  answer  against  a  conservative  wall.  In  a  conservatory  it  is  an  interesting  twiner,  from 
its  slender  habit,  abundant  small  leaves,  and  rather  numerous  dark  blue  fruits. 

*_  2.  B.  OVAVLIS  Lindl.  The  oval-leaved  Billardiera,  or  Apple-berry. 

Identification.    Lindl.  in  Bot  Reg.,  1. 1719. 

Engraving.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1719. 

Spec.  Char.,  S(c.  Of  this  species  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  "  it  is  nearly 
related  to  B.  longiflora,  from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in  its  smaller 
and  shorter  flowers,  and  more  oval  obtuse  leaves.  Its  flowers  change 
from  greenish  yellow  to  dark  purple,  and  appear  in  May.  A  native  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Low  of  Clap- 
ton." (Bot.  Reg.,  t  1719.  Nov.  1834.)  Dr.  Lindley  adds,  "  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Billardiera  ov&lis  will  be  quite  hardy  enough  to  live  in 
this  country,  trained  to  a  west  wall,  if  protected  from  wet  in  winter ; 
at  all  events,  a  cold-pit  would  be  an  ample  covering  for  it,  and  for  all 
the  other  species.  The  beautiful  Sollyrt  grows  with  all  its  native 
luxuriance  in  such  a  situation."  (Ibid.'} 

1.  3.  B.  MUTA'BILIS  H.  K.     The  changeable-ro/owra/- 
Jlowered  Billardiera,  or  Apple-berry,  (fig.  80.) 

A  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  producing  purplish  flowers  from 
June  to  September.  It  is  not  such  a  strong-growing  plant  as  B.  lon- 
giflora,  and  is  probably  more  tender  than  that  species ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  the  large  size  of  the  fruit,  it 
ought  to  be  tried. 

GENUS  II. 


so 


SO'LLYyi  Lindl.     THE  SOLLY  A.     Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monog^nio. 

Synonyme.    Billardit-nz,  in  one  species. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  Richard  Horsman  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. ;  "  whose  general 
acquaintance  with  science,  and,  as  far  as  botany  is  concerned,  with  vegetable  physiology  and  ana- 
tomy, are  such  as  to  entitle  him  most  fully  to  such  a  mark  of  respect."  (Lindl.,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1466.) 

Gen.  Ckar.  Calyx  minute.  Corolla  spreadingly  bell-shaped,  petals  rather  unequal.  Stamens  op- 
posite the  petals.  Anthers  disposed  into  a  cone,  connate  at  the  tip,  and  each  opening  by  two  pores 
at  its  tip.  Ovary  2-celled,  many-ovuled.  Pericarp  spindle-shaped,  many-seeded.  —  Australian 
shrubs,  twining  in  some  degree.  Leaves  simple,  alternate,  remaining  long  on  the  plant,  devoid  of 
stipules.  Flowers  in  cymes  that  are  placed  opposite  the  leaves,  blue.  (Lindl.,  in  But.  Reg.,  t.  1466. 
Jan.  1832.)  Fruit  4-celled,  the  seeds  enveloped  by  a  soft  pleasant  pulp.  (D.  Don,  in  Sw.  Fl.-Gard., 
2.  ser.  Aug.  1834.)  Fruit,  as  examined  in'a  half-ripe  state,  2-celled ;  each  cell  occupied  by  two 
rows  of  seeds,  set  fast  in  a  firm  somewhat  fleshy  substance,  which  fills  each  cell,  and  which  we 
presume  to  be  what  finally  becomes  the  pulp  that  envelopes  the  seeds.  (Lindl.,  in  Bot,  Reg.,  t.  1719. 
Nov.  1834.) 

J_  1.  S.  HETEROPHY'LLA  Lindl.     The  various-leaved 
Sollya. 

Identification.     Lindl.,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1465.  t.  1719. 

Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1466. ;  Swt.  Br.  FL-Gar.,  2.  s.,  t  232. ;  and  our 

fig.  81. 
Spec.  Char.,  8<c.    Flowers  constantly  bright  blue.     Fruit  including  pulp 

that  envelopes  the  seeds.   This  is  a  very  interesting  plant,from  its  slender 


plai 
i<l*ii 


stems  and  branches,  its  fine  full-green  and  abundant  foliage,  and  its 
neat,  simple-formed,  pendulous  flowers,  with  corollas  of  a  beautiful 
bright  blue.  It  is  found  wild  on  the  south-western'coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  was  introduced  in  1830.  It  has  been  since  treated  by  some 
as  a  green-house  plant,  and  by  others  as  bcinglnearly  hardy.  It  grows 
in  sand  and  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould,  and  is  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  in  sand  under  a  glass.  Plants,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  cost  9s.  each. 
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*_  2.  S.  ANGUSTIFO^LIA  Lindl.     The  narrow-leaved  Sollya. 

Identification.     Lindl.,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1466. 

Synonymes.  Billardi£ra  fusilormis  Lab.  Nov.  Holl.,  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  373.,  and  London's  Hort. 
Brit.,  No.  5530. 

Engraving.    LabilL  Nov.  Holl.,  t.  90. 

Spec.  Char.,S(c.  Flowers  cream-coloured,  changing  to  bluish.  Fruit  dry,  the  pericarp  villous,  of 
the  consistence  of  parchment.  (Lindl.,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t. 1466. ;  Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  373.,  under  Billar- 
diera  fusifdrmis  Lab.)  Branches  hardly  climbing;  younger  ones  rather  villous.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire.  Cymes  few  flowered.  Petals  spreading.  Native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  A  green-house 
climbing  shrub.  Flowers  in  May  and  August.  Cultivated  in  Britain  in  1823.  (Don's  Mill.,  i. 
p.  373.,  under  the  name  Billardiem  fusifdrmis  Lab.)  This  species  deserves  trial  against  a  con- 
servative wall,  along  with  the  other*. 


GENUS  III. 


PITTO'SPORUM  Bank. 


THE    PITTOSPORUM. 
Monogynia. 


Lin.  Si/st.  Pentandria 


Identification.  Banks,  in  Gajrt.  Fr.  1.  p.  286.  t.59. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  346. ;  and  Don's  Mill  1 
p.  373. 

Derivation.  From  pitta,  pitch,  and  sporos,  a  seed ;  in  allution  to  the  seeds  being  covered  with  a 
sticky  pulp. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  5  sepals.  Petals  5,  with  the  claws  conniving  into  a  connate  tube.  Capsules 
smooth  or  hairy  ;  2 — 5-valved,  1-celled,  bearing  a  dissepiment  in  the  middle  of  each  valve.  Seeds 
covered  with  a  resinous  pulp.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.'p.  373.)  —  Evergreen  shrubs,  or  low  trees,  with  entire 
permanent  leaves,  generally  more  or  less  lanceolate.  The  species  known  to  be  half-hardy  are  two, 
but  all  the  rest  may  be  equally  so. 

*  1.  P.  TOBIRA  Ait.     The  Tobira  Pittosporum. 

Identification.     Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  1396.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  346. ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  373 
Si/nunymes.    £u6nymus   Tobira  Thunb.,  chap.  99. ;  Pitt6sporum  chinense  Down's.  H.  Cantab.,  48. 

Tobira  Japane,  Fr.;  Chinesischer  Klebsaame,  Ger. 

Engravings.     Kajmpf.  Amoen.,  t  797. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1. 1396. ;  and  our  fig.  82, 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.    Leaves  obovate,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  quite  smooth. 

Peduncles  1-flowered,  pubescent,  disposed  in  aggregate  umbels. 

(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  373.)    An  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 

of  12  ft  in  its  native  country,  and  producing  its  cream-coloured 

flowers  from  March  till  August.     It  was  introduced  in  1804,  and 

is  generally  treated  as  a  green-house  plant ;  but,  planted  in  a  warm 

situation  against  a  wall,  it  endures  the  winters  of  the  climate  of 

London  without  any  protection  when  they  are  mild;  and  with  the 

ground  covered  with  litter,  and  the  branches  screened  by  a  mat, 

when  they  are  severe.    The  plant  will  grow  in  any  free  soil,  suf- 
ficiently drained,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 

young  wood  in  sand.     The  largest  specimens  of  which  we  have 

received  any  accounts  are  in  Ireland  ;  one  in  the  Cullenswood 

Nursery,  near  Dublin,  20  years  planted,  being  1C  ft.  high,  as  a 

standard  in  the  open  air.      In  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 

there  are  various  plants  placed  against  the  ends  and   fronts  of 

green-houses,  which  have  reached  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height  in  as  many  years  ;  which  are  protected 

by  a  mat  in  very  severe  winters,  and  which,  when  not  protected,  sometimes  die  dowu  to  the 

ground,  and  spring  up  again  the  following  season.    Their  glossy 

dark  green  leaves,  and  fragrant  cream-coloured  flowers,  are  very 

ornamental  during  summer.      Price  of  plants,   in   the  London 

nurseries,  2s.  6d.  each, 

*  2.  P.  UNDULAVTUM.     The  undulated-leaved 
Pittosporum. 

Identification.     And.  Bot.  Rep. ;  Vent.  Hort.  Cels. ;  Ker  Bot.  Reg 

Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  346.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  p.  373. 
Engravings.    Vent.  Hort.  Cels,  1.  t.  76. ;  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  393. ;  Delauny, 

Herb.  Amat.,  1 36. ;  Schrad.  Gen.  111.,  t  4.  ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 16. ;  and 

our  fig.  83. 
Spec.  Char  ,  fyc.    Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  undulated,  tapering  at  both 

ends,  and,  as  well  as  the  footstalks,  glabrous.    Peduncles  terminal, 

aggregate,  pubescent,  branched,  many. flowered.  (Don's  Mill.,  i. 

p.  373.)    An  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  10ft.,  in- 
troduced in  1789,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  from  May  to 

June     As  hardy  as  the  preceding  species.    The  finest  plant  in 
1    England   is  understood  to  be  in  the  conservatory  at  Ashridge 

Park,  which,  when  we  saw  it  in  1829,  was  12  ft.  high.     In  various 

situations,  it  has  lived  against  a  wall,  protected  during  winter 

and  flowering  freely  in  summer.     Culture,  uses,  price,  &c.,  as  in 

the  preceding  species. 
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A  pp.  i.     Other  Species  of  Pitldspomm. 

P.  revolhtvm  Ait.  (Bot.  Reg.,  186.,  and  But.  Cab.,  t.  506.),  from  Port  Jackson;  P.  (omcntbsum 
Bonp.  (Sn<t.  /•'/.  Aust.,  t33.),  from  New  Holland;  P.  Jiilvum  Rudge ;  P.  fiirlum  Willd.,  from  the 
Canary  Islands  ;  and  various  other  species  ;  are,  in  all  probability,  equally  hardy  with  P.  Tobira.  P. 
eriocarputn,  from  the  Himalaya,  has  already  bee'n  noticed  as  probably  half-hardy,  p.  173. 

A  pp.  I.     Other  Pittospordcea  probably  half-hardy. 

Scnana  ncpaUnsis  Dec.,  a  shrub  from  Nepal,  introduced  in  1820,  and  treated  as  a  green-house 
plant;  and  Bursdrfa  spinbsa  Cav.  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  1767.,  a  shrub  from  New  Holland,  pro. 
ducing  a  profusion  of  elegant  little  white  blossoms;  are  probably  as  hardy  as  the  species  of  Pittos- 
porum,  which  have  been  tried  against  a  conservative  wall.  Chcfranttiira  linearfs  which  Dr.  Lind- 
K-y  states  (But.  Beg  ,  1. 1719.),  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  all  the  flora  of  New  Holland," 
would  be  also,  if  a  plant  of  it  could  be  obtained,  well  worthy  of  a  trial. 
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THIS  order  is  introduced  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  tree  carnation,  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
British  gardens,  and  one  of  the  finest  plants  that  can  be  placed  against  a  conservative  wall.  There 
are  various  species  and  varieties  ofDianthus,  which,  technically  considered,  are  ligneous  plants. 
Indeed,  the  common  pink  and  carnation  are  shrubs,  and  that,  too,  evergreen  ;  because  they  do  not 
die  down  to  an  underground  bud,  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  like,  for  example,  Ranunculus 
acris. 

J~  1.  Dtdnthus  Caryophyllus  var.  fruttcosus  Hort,  the  shrubby 
Clove  Pink,or  Tree  Carnation,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  France,  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland;  and,  in  England,  it  is  found 
on  old  ruinous  walls  near  towns,  particularly  on  Rochester  Castle,  on 
the  old  walls  of  Norwich,  and  on  ruins  adjoining  several  other  old 
English  towns.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  is  highly  valuable,  no  less  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours, 
than  for  the  aromatic  fragrancy  of  its  flowers.  The  tree  variety  is 
one  which  has  been  originated,  in 
all  probability,  by  training  the  plant 
against  a  wall,  and  thus  keeping 
it  continually  in  a  growing  state 
without  permitting  it  to  rest,  and 
afterwards  continuing  this  habit  by 
propagating  it  by  layers  or  cuttings. 
The  flowers  of  the  tree  carnation  are 
not  so  various  and  beautiful  as  those 
of  the  common  dwarf  carnation  ;  but 
they  are  still  objects  of  very  great 
beauty,  and  are  universally  admired 
for  their  symmetry  of  form,  rich 
colours,  and  grateful  odour.  Planted. 

against  an  east  or  west  wall,  in  calcareous  loam,  and  carefully 
trained,  a  plant  will  grow  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  year  ;  and,  if  pro. 
tected  during  very  severe  winters,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  6  ft. 
or  8  ft  In  Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  in  Dalroy 
Nursery,  in  1800,  a  plant  against  the  west  end  of  a  green-house 
covered,  in  five  years,  a  space  8  ft  wide,  and  6  ft.  high,  flowering 
beautifully  every  year. 

!U  2.  Other  sujfruticosc  evergreen  Caryophyllacece.  Dtdnthus  ar- 
biiscula  Bot  Reg.,  1086.,  D.  arbdreus  I*  (Bot.  Cab., 159.,  and  our  fig.  84.), 
1).  fn/ticbsus  L.,  and  D.  suffruticosus  W.,  are  all  beautiful  glaucous- 
leaved  evergreens,  which  require  a  little  protection  during  winter,  and  produce  their  fragrant  pink 
flowers  from  June  to  August  Sflinf  fruticbsa  L.,  Arenaria  verticillata  W.,  and  Drypis  spinbsa  L. 
(Bot.  Mag  t  2216.,  and  our  Jig.  85.),  are  all  beautiful  little  evergreens,  from  1  ft.  to  li  ft.  in  height 
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Tins  order  is  included  in  our  catalogue  for  the  sake  of  the  tree 
flax,  Llnum  arbbreum  I*  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  234.,  and  our  Jiff.  86.)  It  is 
a  native  of  Candia  and  Italy,  on  the  mountains,  and  forms  a  neat 
little  evergreen  bush  in  dry  soils,  in  warm  situations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  requiring  little  or  no  protection,  except  during 
the  most  severe  winters.  The  largest  plants  which  we  have  seen 
of  it  were  in  a  sandy  border  in  the  garden  at  Nonsuch  Park,  in 
Surrey.  They  were  about  2  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  broad,  and  they  pro. 
duced  their  fine  large  yellow  flowers  from  May  to  September ;  in 
the  same  situation  ripening  seeds,  from  which,  or  from  cuttings, 
they  are  readily  propagated.  Llnum  taiiricum  W.,  from  Tauria, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  1£  ft,  and  L.  salsololdes  Lam.,  with 
pink  flowers,  are  equally  hardy  with  L.  arboreum ;  and  all  three 
should  be  included  in  every  complete  arboretum  and  fruticetum. 
L.  siiffruticbsum,  from  Spain,  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  green-houses, 
with  pink  flowers,  is,  in  all  probability,  as  hardy  as  the  others. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE 
ORDER  MALVA^CEJE. 

DISTINCTIVE  Charactcmtics.  Thalamiflorous.  (H.  £.)  Calyx  with  a  valvate 
aestivation,  mostly  with  an  involucre.  Stamens  with  the  filaments  monadel- 
phous,  and  the  anthers  1-celled.  Pubescence  starry.  (Lind.  Introd.  to  N.  £) 
The  hardy  ligneous  species  of  this  order  are  few,  but  splendid  ;  the  /Hibiscus 
syriacus,  and  its  different  varieties,  being  among  the  most  ornamental  of  flow- 
ering shrubs.  Chemically,  all  the  species  abound  in  a  nutritive  mucilage ; 
and,  medicinally,  they  are  emollient.  The  fibrous  threads  of  the  inner  bark 
may,  in  most  of  the  species,  when  properly  prepared,  be  manufactured  into 
cordage  or  cloth.  The  genera  containing  hardy  or  half-hardy  species  are 
two  :  Lavatera  and  hibiscus  ;  the  distinctive  characters  of  which  are :  — 
LAVA'TER^  L.  Carpels  capsular,  1-seeded,  disposed  into  a  ring  around  the 

axis. 
J^IBI'SCUS  L.  Carpels  joined  into  a  5-celled  capsule. 


GENUS  I. 


LAVA'TEIU  L. 


THE    LAVATERA,    or    TREE 
Monadelphia  Polyandria. 


MALLOW.      Lin.  Syst. 


Llcntffication.    Lin.  Gen.,  n.  842. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  438. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  468. 

Synonymes.    The  Tree  Mallow ;  Lavatfere,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Gen.  Char.,  8fC.  Calyx  5-cleft,  girded  by  a  3-  or  5-cleft  involucel ;  its  leaflets  being  joined  as  far  as 
the  middle.  Carpels  capsular,  1-seeded,  disposed  into  a  ring  around  the  axis,  which  is  variously 
dilated  above  the  fruit  (Dec.  Prod.,i.  p.  438.)  The  half-hardy  ligneous  sj>ecies  are  L.  marftima, 
triloba,  subovkta,  and  africana. 

*  1.  L.  MARI'TIMA  Gouan.    The  sea-sidc-inhabiting  Lavatcra. 

Identification.     Gouan.  111.,  p.  4fi.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  439. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  4b!t. 
Synonymes.     L.  hispanica  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  9. ;  L.  rotundifolia /.«/«. 
Engravings.     Gouan.  111.,  t.  11.  f.  2.;  Cav.  Diss.,  t.  32.  fig.  3. ;  and  our  //#.  ST. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  shrubby,  downy.  Leaves  downy,  roundish,  bluntly 
angular,  5-lobed,  crenated.  Pedicels  axillary,  solitary.  (Don's  Mi/l.,\. 
p.  469.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  on  the  rocky  shorts 
of  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  producing  its  white  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  have  purple  claws,  from  April  to  June.  It  was  culti- 
vated  in  England  in  1596,  and  generally  treated  as  a  frame  plant ;  but, 
like  the  following  species,  it  only  requires  a  wall,  and  a  little  protec- 
tion, during  winter.  Plants  attained  the  height  of  5  ft.,  trained  against 
a  wall  with  a  south-east  aspect,  without  any  protection,  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  about  the  years  1825, 1826. 

»  2.  L.  TRI'LOBA  L.  The  thrce-\obed-leaved  Lavater 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  972. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.439. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.46a 
Engravings.     Cav.  Diss.,  2.  t  31.  f.  1.  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  2226. 

Spec.  Char.,  S;c.  Stem  shrubby,  downy.  Leaves  downy,  rather  cordate,  and  somewhat  3-lobed,  round, 
crenated.  Pedicels  aggregate  Sepals  acuminated.  (Don's  Mil/.,  i.  p.  469.)  A  tomentose  shrub, 

S  rowing   to  the  height  of  4  ft.  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  producing  large  pale-purple  flowers  in 
une  and  July.     It  was  introduced  into  England  in  175",  and  is  generally  treated  as  a  frame  plant ; 
but  it  will  grow,  and  flower  beautifully,  trained  against  a  wall,  and  slightly  protected  during  winter. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  ;  and  it  also  ripens  seeds. 

*  3.  L.  SUBOVAVTA  Dec.    The  subovzte-leaved  Lavatera. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  439. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  469. 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Stem  suffruticose.  Leaves  rather  downy,  ovate,  notched,  somewhat  3-lobed,  with 
the  middle  lobe  longest  Pedicels  1  or  2,  axillary,  length  of  petioles ;  lobes  of  calyx  acuminated. 
(Don's  MiU.,\.  p.  469.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  2  ft.  to  4ft.  high,  in  fields  about  Mogadore,  on  the 
sea  coast  of  Morocco,  producing  pale  purple  flowers  in  July.  It  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
England,  but-would  form  a  desirable  addition  to  the  half-hardy  species. 

*  4.  L.  AFRICAVNA  Cav.     The  African  Lavatera. 

Identification.    Cav.  Diss.,  5.  p.  282. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  348.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  468. 

Synonyme.     L.  hispida  var.  IViUd. 

Engraving.    Cav.  Diss.,  5.  t.  139.  f.  1.  j  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2541.,  as  L.  hfspida 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  shrubby,  rather  tomentose  from  flocky  down.  Leaves  canescent,  all  bluntly 
5-lobed.  Pedicels  twin,  equal  in  length  to  the  petioles.  Involucel  3-parted,  tomentose.  (Don's 
Mill.,  \.  p.  468.)  A  shrub,  found  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa,  where  it  grows  from 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  producing  its  pale  purple  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was  cultivated  in  England 
in  1820,  or  earlier.  In  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Botanic  Garden'there  were  plants  of  it,  one  or  more 
of  whigh  attained  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  9  ft  in  a  warm  sheltered  border. 

App.  I.  Other  Species  of  Lavatera  likely  to  prove  half-hardy. 

L.  Pseiido-O'lbia  Poir.,  with  pale  purple  flowers,  introduced  in  1817;  L.  jthvnicea  Vent,  with 
scarlet  flowers,  introduced  from  the  Canary  Islands  in  1816,  and  forming  a  tree  10  ft.  high. ;  L.  O'lbin 
L.,  with  reddish  purple  flowers,  a  native  of  Provence,  which  has  been  in  culture  in  England,  as  a 
frame-plant,  since  1570,  and  attains  the  height  of  6  ft  in  its  native  country  ;  with  L.  ungvicutdta  and 
L.  hispida  Desf.  and,  perhaps,  some  other  varieties  or  species,  all  highly  beautiful ;  might  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treatment  Indeed,  there.are  few  kinds  of  plants  more  ornamental,  when  trained 
against  a  wall,  than  the  different  species  of  Lavateraand  Hibiscus  :  everyone  knows  what  a  splendid 
appearance  .Hibiscus  /i'bsa-sin£nsis  makes  in  stoves,  when  so  trained. 


GENUS  II. 


/nBI'SCUS  L.     THE  HIBISCUS.     Lin.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  846.  :  Dec.  Prod.,1.  p.  446. ;  Don's  Mill  1.  p.  476. 

Synonyma.    Ketmie,  F r. :  Eibisch,  Ger. 

Derivations.  The  word  hioiskos  is  one  of  the  names  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  mallow.  The  7/ibiscus 
of  Pliny  appears  to  be  an  umbelliferous  plant ;  while  that  of  Virgil  is  a  plant  with  pliant  branches, 
which  was  made  into  baskets.  The  word  .Hibiscus  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  ibis,  a 
stork,  which  is  said  to  feed  on  some  of  the  species.  Ketmie  (Fr.}  is  derived  from  Ktttmia,  the  name 
given  to  the  genus  by  Tournefort.  The  German,  Eibisch,  is  the  German  aboriginal  word  for  the 
mallow. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  encompassed  by  a  many-leaved,  rarely  by  a  few- 
leaved,  involucel,  or  one  with  its  leaves  connate  Petals  not  auricled. 
Stigmas  5 ;  carpels  joined  into  a  5-celled  5-valved  capsule,  with  a  disse- 
piment in  the  middle  of  each  valve  on  the  inside.  Cells  many-seeded, 
rarely  1-seeded.  (Don's  Mil/.,  adapted.)— The  only  hardy  ligneous  species 
is  H.  syriacus. 
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a    1.   //.  sYKi\\rrs  /,.     The  Syrian   Hibiscus,  or  Althtca  Frutex. 

LL-nliJicatum.     Lin.  Sj>.,  I'TS  ;   Dei-.  Prod.,  1.  p.  44S.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  478, 

SuHonumfS.     Kftinie  des  .laniins,  /•>.  ;  Syrisrher  Kibisch,  G?r. 

Derieatiun.    It  is  called  Althwa  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  those  of  the  .flthaj  a  rosea. 

KHgrarifiRS.     Cav.  l)iss.,  ;).  t.  fi!'.  f.  1. ;  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  S;3. ;  and  our  Jig.  SS. 

Sjit'c.Char.,$c.  Stein  unarmed,  arboreous.  Leaves  ovate, 
wedge-shaped,  3-lobed,  toothed.  Pedicels  hardly  longer 
than  tlie  leaves.  Involucel  6 — 7-leaved.  (Don's  J ////.,  i. 
p.  47M.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Syria  and 
Carniola,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  Mowers 
in  August  and  September.  The  flowers  are  large,  single 
or  double,  purple,  white,  red,  or  variegated.  It  is  one 
of  our  most  ornamental  hardy  shrubs  ;  and,  having  been 
in  cultivation  since  1596,  the  following  varieties  have 
proceeded  from  it :  — 

*i  H.  s.  ~2  foliis  variegatis,  the  variegated-leaved  Syrian 

Hibiscus,  or  Althaea  Frutex. 
*  II.  s.  SJlorc  var'u'grito,  the  variegated-flowered  Syrian  Hibiscus,  or  Althaea 

Frutex. 
s£  II.  ,v.  -t  Jiore  j)iirpurco,  the  purple-flowered  Syrian  Hibiscus,  QT   Altha?a 

Frutex. 
a  II.  ,v.  5    florc  purpureo  plena,  the  purple-double-JJowered  Syrian  Hibiscus, 

or  Althai-a  Frutex. 

^  II.  .v.  (3  flore  ritbro,  the  red-lowered  Syrian  Hibiscus,  or  Althaea  Frutex. 
a  H.  s.  7  fore  d/bo,  the  white-flowered  Syrian  Hibiscus,  or  Althaea  Frutex. 
&  II.  .v.  8  Jiore  ulbo  pleno,  the  wJiite-double-JJowercd  Syrian  Hibiscus,  or 

Althaea   Frutex. 

Description,  History,  $c.  A  deciduous  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height, 
with  numerous  upright  white-barked  branches  ;  their  general  character  being 
rather  fastigiate  than  spreading.  The  leaves  are  variously  lobed.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  large,  and  bell-shaped.  In  English  gardens,  these 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September  ; 
and,  when  the  season  is  dry  and  warm,  they  are  succeeded  by  capsules  con- 
taining ripe  seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Carniola,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  previously  to  1G^9  ;  being  mentioned  by  Parkinson,  in  his  Para- 
disus  of  that  elate,  as  a  new  shrub,  somewhat  tender,  requiring  to  be  kept  in 
a  large  pot  or  tub  in  the  house,  or  in  a  warm  cellar.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  it  has  been  known  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  ;  and  it  is  found 
there,  as  well  as  about  London,  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  At  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
in  ^evere  winters,  it  requires  protection.  In  the  time  of  Du  llamel,  and  of 
Miller,  there  were  no  double-flowered  varieties;  but  these  have  since  been 
procured  from  seeds.  Double-flowered  varieties  are  now  common  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  only  use  to  which  the  shrub  is  applied  is  as  a 
irarden  ornament,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous ;  and  it  is  the 
more  valuable,  because  it  produces  its  flowers  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
few  shrubs  arc  in  bloom.  It  forms  beautiful  garden  hedges,  more  especially 
when  the  different  sorts  are  planted  in  a  harmonious  order  of  succession, 
according  to  their  colours  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  not  clipped,  but  care- 
fulls  pruned  with  the  knife.  In  the  colder  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  few  ornamental  shrubs  better  deserve  being  planted 
airainst  a  wall.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  not  too  wet;  but,  like  all 
the  J/alviicca:1,  seems  to  prefer  one  sandy,  deep,  and  rich  rather  than 
poor.  An  open  airy  situation,  where  it  will  ripen  its  wood,  is  essential. 
The  single-flowered  varieties  are  propagated  by  seed,  which  come  up  true 
to  their  respective  colours;  the  double-flowered  varieties  are  propagated 
by  lasers,  by  grafting  on  the  common  sorts,  and  sometimes  by  cuttings  of 
the  ripened  \\ood,  planted  in  sand  in  autumn,  and  covered  with  a  hand- 
'jlass  during  the  winter.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries  :  seedlings,  5.v.  a 
hundred;  the  different  single-flowered  varieties,  .Ws.  a  hundred;  and  the  va- 
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riegated-leaved  and  double-flowered  varieties, 
1*.  Gd.  each  :  seeds  are  6s.  a  pound.  At  Boll- 
wyller,  the  price  is  1  franc  and  50  cents  each 
plant,  for  the  single-flowered  varieties,  and  2 
francs  50  cents  for  each  of  the  double-flowered 
varieties.  At  New  York,  the  single-flowered 
varieties  are  25  cents  a  plant,  the  white- 
double-flowered,  and  the  purple-double-flow- 
ered, 37  cents  a  plant ;  and  the  other  double- 
flowered  varieties,  60  cents  a  plant :  the  seed 
is  56  cents  a  quart. 

App.  I.  Other  ligneous  Plants  of  the 
order  Malva^ccte,  which  will  probably 
be  found  hardy  or  half-hardy. 

Slda  pulchMa  Bonpl.,  Abutilon  pulch^llum  Sot.  Mag., 
t.  2573.,  and  OUT  Jig.  89.  An  evergreen  New  Holland  shrub, 
introduced  in  1824,  producing  its  clusters  of  beautiful  white 
blossoms  in  the  gullies  about  Sandy  Bay,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Wellington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hobart  Town, 
in  the  depth  of  winter  ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it 
is  found  to  stand  the  open  air,  in  sheltered  situations,  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  plant  against  a  wall  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Kew,  which  has  stood  there  since  1822,  without  any  pro. 
tection  whatever.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  at  Spring  Grove, 
Middlesex,  which  forms  a  bush  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft. 
high,  which  has  stood  several  winters  without  protection, 
and  flowers  freely  every  winter  and  spring.  We  have 
just  (February,  1836)  sent  to  ascertain  now  it  has  passed 

the  late  severe  frosts,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  10°;  and  learn,  with  satisfaction,  that  it 
has  suffered  little  or  no  injury.  The  plant  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings.  There  is  another  species, 
or,  perhaps,  a  variety  of  this  one,  which  has  stood  some  winters,  in  a  warm  situation,  at  Redleaf, 
in  Kent,  where  it  flowers  in  January,  February,  and  March.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  208.) 


CHAP.  XVII. 


OF  THE  HARDY  AND  HALF  HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 
STERCULIA'CEJE. 

THIS  order  is  introduced  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Sterculia  platanifdlia  L. 
(Caw.  Dis.,  5.  1. 149.,  and  our  Jig.  90.)  It  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Japan  and 
China,  with  fine  large  palmate  leaves,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  and  up. 
right  branches  without  visible  buds ;  that  is,  with  the  buds  concealed  like 
those  of  the  walnut,  or  the  Gymnocladus.  The  flowers  are  small  and  green,  or 
Kreenish  yellow.  The  tree  was  introduced  in  1757,  and,  at  first,  treated  as  a 
ereen-house  plant ;  but  it  has  since  been  found  to  be  quite  hardy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  more  especially  when  planted  against  a  wall. 
There  is  a  tree  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  12  ft  high,  which  has  stood 
out  many  years  with  only  a  little  litter  thrown  round  it  occasionally,  to 
protect  the  roots. 

S  lanceolnta  Cav.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1256.),  from  China;  S.  diversifttia  G.  Don, 
from  New  Holland  ;  S.  tomentdsa  Thunb.,  from  Japan  ;  S.  pcltcita  G.  Don, 
from  China ;  are  all  handsome  deciduous  trees,  with  very  handsome 
foliage  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.;  and  are  probably  all  equally  hardy 
with  S.  /jlatanifblia.  Some  of  them  can  be  purchased,  in  the  nurseries, 
at  from  5s.  to  7*.  each.  * 
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CHAP.    XVIII. 


Tin:   IIAKDY   LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER    TILIA^CEJE. 


'K  Characteristics.  Sepals  4  or  5,  with  a  valvate  activation,  mostly 
\\  ithout  an  involucre.  Petals  4  or  5,  or  rarely  not  any.  Stamens  hypogynous, 
generally  nuinerous,  with  filaments  separate,  and  anthers  2-celled.  Mostly 
glands  between  the  petals  and  ovarium.  Ovary  and  fruit  single,  of  4  —  10 
carpels  grown  together;  cells  in  the  fruit,  at  least  in  some,  not  so  many  as 
the  carpel*-.  (Lindlry,  Introd.  f<>  X.  S.)  The  species  are  chiefly  trees  aiul 
>!irubs  from  warm  climates.  The  only  genus  which  is  perfectly  hardy  is  Tflia. 

GENUS  I. 


7'I'LIA  //.     Tin;  LIME  TREE.    Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

<///(/».     Lin.  Gen.,  ti»>0.  ;   Doc.  Prod.,  1.  p.  512.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  '>;£. 
\i//i<ini/in<-s.     Line  Tree   Gerard;   Lind,  Anglo-Sax.;  TUleul,  Fr. ;  Linde,  Gcr.  and  Dutch  ;  Tiglio, 

//,;/.  ;  '1'ilo,  Span.  ;   Lipa,  Huss. 
Dcrivatiim.     In  London  and  \Vise's  Retired  Gardener,  the  name  of  Tilia  is  derived  from  the  Greek 

word  jttilun,  a  feather,  from  the  feathery  appearance  of  the  bracteas ;  but  others  derive  it  from  the 

Greek  word  tilai,  light  bodies  floating  in  the  air  like  wool  or  feathers. 

(icn.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous,  free,  or  some- 
\\hat  polyadelphous.  Ovary  globose,  villous,  1 -styled,  5-celled;  cells  2- 
ovuled.  Xut  coriaceous,  I -celled  1 — 2-seeded,  from  abortion  (Don's  Mill., 
i.  p.  .340.) — Timber  trees,  with  mellifluous  flowers,  and  a  remarkable  bractea 
attached  to  the  peduncle  of  each  of  the  cymes  of  flowers.  The  species  are 
three,  according  to  some;  and  more  than  twice  that  number,  according  to 
others.  ( >ur  opinion  is,  that  they  may  be  all  included  under  two,  T. 
europa/a,  and  T.  americana. 

*t    1.  T.  KUUOP.T'/A  L.     The  European,  or  common,  Lime  Tree. 

1,1,'ntijlcation.     Linn.  Sp.,  T.U  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  5.VJ.  ;   Smith's  Kng.  VI,  iii.  p.  lf>. 

v<//i'.wy/«<>.     7'.   intermedia  Dec.  Pruit.,  1.   Jjl.J.  ;    T.  vulgJVris   Hnyne  Demi.  ;   T.   europa"a  bore-Mis 

\Yahl. 
Engravings.     Lng.  Hot.,  t  (ill).  ;   (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  Xti.  ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Sf )<•<•.  Clt(ir.  I)etals  without  scales.  Leaves  cordate,  acuminated,  serrated, 
.smooth,  except  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  origin  of  the  veins  beneath,  twice 
the  length  of  the  petioles.  Cvmes  many-flowered.  Fruit  coriaceous, 
downy.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  552.)  The  extensive  distribution  anil  long 
cultivation  of  this  tree  in  Europe  have  given  rise  to  the  following  races, 
or  varieties,  described  by  De  Candolle  and  others  as  species;  from  which 
hi'Ji  authority  it  may  be  considered  presumption  in  us  to  differ;  but  we 
have  not  done  so  without  due  consideration,  and  after  having  examined 
the  living  plants  of  different  ages,  and  in  different  situations,  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention. 

*f    T.  c.   2   inicrophylla.    The  small-leaved  Ritrojican  I/nnc    Tree. 

SyHfiin/ttiex.  T.  mirroph?  lla  J'ent.,  H'illil ,  Mr.,  and  G.  Don;  T.  e.  var.  ^  /,.  ;  T.  wlmi- 
lulia  Se<>]>.  ;  T.  >ylv.'stris  ]),  .v/.  ;  7".  parvilolia  I'./irh.,  H<n/ne  Detid.  •  T.  cordJlta  Mill.  ; 
'i'illcula  petitcs  Feuilh-K,  !•',.';  kleinblitttrige  Linde,  or  Wintcrlinde,  Ger. 

En^i-nvinfiii.     \Villd.  Holzait,  t.  l(>(>.  ;    Kngl.  Hot.,  t.  170/J.  ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

JJt'.scripC/on,  <$T.  Petals  without  scales.  Leaves  cordate,  roundish, 
acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  smooth  above,  glaucous,  and  bearded 
beneath  on  the  axils  of  the  veins,  as  well  as  in  hairy  blotches. 
I'Yuit  rather  globose,  hardly  ribbed,  very  thin,  and  brittle.  Native  of 
Kurope,  in  sub-mountainous  woods.  In  England,  frequent  in  Essex 
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and  Sussex.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  552.^)  This  variety  appeal's  to  be  the 
male  linden  tree  of  Gerard  ;  the  timber  of  which,  he  says,  is  much 
harder,  more  knotty,  and  more  yellow,  than  the  timber  of  the  other 
sort  ;  and  not  very  different  from  the  timber  of  the  elm  tree.  This 
sort  we  conceive  to  have  originated  in  inferior  soils  and  situations  ; 
for  example,  in  the  rocky  parts  of  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  in  the 
nilly  districts  of  the  north  of  Germany.  This  variety,  according  to 
Steven  (Nouv.  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  dcs  Nat.  de  Moscou,  tomeiii.), 
is  found  here  and  there  in  the  woods  of  Tauria  ;  also  in  Iberia,  and 
on  this  side  Caucasus.  It  varies,  he  says,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
in  the  fon.  •  of  the  fruit,  in  the  sinus  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  the  disk  of  the  leaves  to  the  petioles,  as  well 
as  in  the  number  of  flowers  in  a  cyme,  colouring  of  the  twigs, 
&c.  j  whence  he  agrees  with  Sprengel  in  uniting  7'.  triflora,  T.  in- 
termedia, &c.,  which  are  usually  separated  by  authors.  We  doubt 
much  if  this,  or  any  other  variety,  is  indigenous  in  Britain  ;  but  it 
exists  in  plantations,  and  is  recognised  as  a  distinct  variety  by  prac- 
tical men,  the  wood  being  preferred  by  pianoforte-makers.  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith  says,  "  This  species  being  planted  along  with 
T.  europa2va,  and  T.  grandifolia,  in  avenues  or  parks,  will  insure 
a  longer  succession  of  flowers  than  either  of  the  others  alone.'* 
This  variety  is  distinguishable,  at  first  sight,  from  all  the  others,  by 
the  smallness  of  its  leaves,  which  are  only  about  2  in.  broad,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  longer  than  their  slender  footstalks.  The  flowers 
are  also  much  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  other  varieties  ;  and  they 
are  very  fragrant,  having  a  scent  like  those  of  the  honeysuckle. 
There  appears  to  be  a  subvariety  of  this  in  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  name  of  T.  parvifolia 
glauca. 

*£   T.  e.  3  platyphylla.     The  broad-leaved  European  Lime  Tree. 

Synanymes.  T.  platyphylla  Scop.  ;  T.  cordifblia  Bess.  ;  T.  europaeva  Desf.;  T.  grandifolia 
Ehrh.  and  Smith  ;  broad-leaved  downy  Lime  Tree  ;  Tilleul  a  grandes  leuilles.or  Tilleul 
de  Hollande,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Vent.  Diss.,  p.  6.  t  1.  f.  2.  ;  Bull.  Fr.,  t.  175.  :  Gaertn.,  2.  1.  113.  ;  and  our 
plate  in  Vol.  IL 


Petals  without  scales.  Leaves  cordate,  roundish, 
acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  downy  beneath,  origin  of  their  veins 
woolly.  Branches  hairy.  Cymes  3-flowered.  Fruit  woody,  downy, 
turbinate,  with  5  prominent  angles.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  553.)  This 
tree  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  T.  europaexa,  from  which  it  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  larger  and  rougher  leaves,  and,  also,  by 
its  rougher  bark  and  hispid  branches.  T.  europaeva,  T.  e.  micro- 
phylla,  and  T.  e.  platyphylla,  may  be  seen  together,  in  a  young 
state,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  ;  and,  full- 
grown,  in  the  avenue  at  Syon  House:  in  both  places  they  are 
readily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  and  are  perfectly  distinct  ; 
not,  we  think,  as  species,  but  as  races.  According  to  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  T.  platyphylla  is  the  lime  tree  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  as  T.  europaeva  is  of  the  north;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  are  unquestionably  distinct  species.  Steven  (in  Nouv.  Mem. 
%c.y  tome  iii.  1834.)  says,  that,  though  T.  platyphylla  is  cited  in 
the  Flora  Taurico-Caucasica,  as  common  in  Tauria  and  Caucasus, 
he  never  found  it  there,  or  knew  of  its  having  been  observed  in 
those  regions.  There  is  a  subvariety  of  this  sort,  called  T.  e.  platy- 
phjlla minor,  with  leaves  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  T.  e. 
platyphylla,  but  the  difference  is  so  trifling  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
keeping  it  distinct. 

T.  c.  4  >'  libra.     The  rerf-twigged  European  Lime  Tree. 

Syiionymcs.     T.  triflbra  Pucr,  in  Horn.  Cat.,  2.  p.  493.  ;  T.  corinthlaca  Base  ;  T.  corallina 
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lloit.  AVf/v  ;    T.  1'iiropu^.t  p  nMira  Sifitfiorp;    T.  curopae'a  -y  Smith's  Flor.  Brit..  571.  • 

T.  xr.iiidilbliu  -.  .St/nf/i's  hug.  i'lura,  o.  1!>. 

Description.     This  variety  is  distinguished   by   the  redness  of  its 
young  branches,  and  it  may  be  properly  considered   as  a   subvariety 
of  all  the   above   races  or   kinds.     In    Sweden,  \vhere   lime  woods 
extend  over  the  low  part    of  the  country  for   many  miles  together, 
the  common  lime  tree  is   met   with,  in   some   places,  perhaps  for  a 
mile  together,  with  the   twigs   bright  red,  yellow  in   others,  and  in 
others  quite  green.     In  the  park  at  Shardeloes,  near  Amersham,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  may  be  seen   large  lime   trees,  all  apparently  of 
the  commonest  kind  ( T.  europa/a),  some  with   yellow,  others  with 
red,  ami  others  with  brown  or  green  wood.     In    the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  there  is  one  variety  with  small  leaves 
and  bright  vellow  wood;  and  another,  with    the  large   rough   leaves 
of  T.  e.  platyphylla,  and  bright  yellow  wood.     Our  conclusion  from 
these,  and  other  facts  that   have  come  before  us,  is,  that  there  is  a 
red-t \\igged    and   yellow-twigged  variety    or   subvariety  of    T.   eu- 
ropa/a,  of    T.  e.  microphylla,  and  of  T.  e.   platyphylla;  and  that 
T.  rubra   Dec.  can   be  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  T.  e.  platy- 
ph/lla. 

i  T.  c.  ,'j  laciniata.     The  r^Meaved  European  Lime  Tree. 

SI/HOIII/HICS.     T.  platyphylla  lariniita  Hurt. 
l-lntznicin«s.     Our  piate  in  Vol.  II. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  common 
species,  and  deeply  and  irregularly  cut  and  twisted,  scarcely  two  on 
the  tree  being  alike.  This  variety  is  seldom  seen  of  a  large  size  ;  as 
miLrht  be  expected  from  the  diminished  power  of  the  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  their  diminished  surface.  We  have  never  heard  of 
its  attaining  a  greater  height  than  30  ft. 

i  T.  e.  (>  a  urea.  The  £0/r/t'«-twiggcd  European  Li»ie  Tree.  —  Differing 
from  the  species  in  the  yellowness  of  its  twigs  ;  and,  apparently, 
not  so  vigorous  in  its  growth  as  any  of  the  other  varieties,  except 
T.  e.  laciniata.  (See  our  plate  in  Vol.  II.) 

Y  T.  e.  7  ]).  a  urea.  The  <^oh\cn-\.\\  igged  broad-leaved  European  I/imc 
Tree. — This  differs  from  the  common  broad-leaved  lime  in  no  other 
respect  than  in  the  vellow  colour  of  its  twigs.  It  is,  hi  winter,  a 
verv  distinct  and  very  handsome  variety,  and  may  be  procured  in 
>ome  of  the  London  nurseries.  There  is  a  small  tree  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  (Jarden. 

t  T.  e.  S  daxi'/xlyla.  The  hairy-styled  European  Lime  Tree.  T.  da- 
systvla  Steven.  —  This  is  described  as  having  petals  without  scales; 
leaves  smooth,  somewhat  hairy  at  the  base  beneath  ;  axils  of  veins 
bearded;  style  tomentose.  It  is  found  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Tauria,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Castel  Dagle,  where  there 
is  one  tree  near  the  public  road.  Steven  considers  it  as  satis- 
factorily distinct  in  the  form  of  its  fruit,  and  especially  in  the 
hairiness  of  its  style.  To  us  it  appears  that  this  variety  bears  the 
same  relation  to' the  species  that  fratu/gus  Oxyacantha  eriocarpa 
does  to  the  species. 

Oilier  1'nrict'mi.  There  is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves,  but  it  is  such 
a  raided  ill-looking  plant  that  we  deem  it  altogether  unworthy  of  culture. 
There  are  some  names  of  varieties  in  nurserymen's  catalogues,  which  we 
have  not  thought  worth  a  detailed  notice;  the  slightest  deviation  being 
often  ea'_rcrl\  sei/ed  on  for  the  sake  of  producing  something  new.  In  the 
liollwvlier  Cfftu/i.iiite  l\>r  1*33,  we  have  T.  r/splemifolia  nova,  which,  we  pre- 
sume,'i-,  a  siilnanetv  of  T.  europ;eva  laciniata  ;  and  M.  liaumann  informs  ns 
that  they  have  lately  discovered  a  new  variety  of  T.  e.  anrea  in  a  forest  in 
their  neighbourhood*.  In  the  .Botanic  Harden  of  Antwerp,  there  is  a  plant 
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named  T.  europae'a  rubicaulis,  which  is  said  to  be  quite  different  from  T. 
europ;r\i  rubra.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  where  several  of  the  varieties 
are  growing  together,  and  ripen  seeds,  these  seeds  will  produce  different 
new  sorts,  as  the  result  of  cross-fecundation.     In  a  work  published  in  1750 
at  Leyden,  entitled  Lcs  A^rctncns  dc  la  Campagne,  $c.y  the  author  recom- 
mends continuing  all  the  different  sorts  of  the  lime  by  layers  :  because,  says 
he,  those  which  are  raised  from  seed  come  up  of  different  species ;  and 
almost  all  hybrids,    such  as  the  poplar-leaved  lime,    or  the  birch-leaved 
lime,  which  never  arrive  at  the  size  of  large  trees,  or  become  finely  fur- 
nished with  leaves.     Those  which  come  up  with  red  bark,  he  says,  grow 
very  rapidly  for  a  while,  as  do  the  yellow-barked  varieties,  but  neither  do 
they  ever  form  large  trees.     The  only  seedlings  that  should  be  planted,  with 
a  view  to  this  end,  are  such  as  have  green  leaves  and  shoots,  (p.  207.) 
Geography  of  T.  europa^a  and  its    Varieties.     T.  europae^a  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe.    The  variety  T.  e.  platyphylla  is 
found  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Italy  ;  and  also  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Greece.       T.  europaeva  and  T.  microphylla  appear  to  be  in- 
digenous chiefly  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in  Russia,  and  in   Sweden.     We 
have  already  (p.  24.)  expressed  our  doubts  as  to  the  genus   Tilia  being  indi- 
genous in  Britain ;  though,  as   Sir  J.  E.  Smith  has  observed,  all  the  varieties 
(species    with  him)  are  naturalised,  if  not  all  originally  indigenous.     Ray 
seems  to  have  thought  that  T.  e.  microphylla  was,  or  might  be,  indigenous ; 
but  he  was  of  a  different  opinion  with  respect  to  the  broad-leaved  variety. 
He   says,  speaking  of  the  latter  kind,    "  I  think  that  Turner  and  Gerard 
err   in   saying   that   this   kind   grows   plentifully  in   Essex ;  for,  although  I 
am  an  inhabitant  of  Essex,  I  have  never  seen  the   T'ilia  fce'mina  vulgaris 
platyphyllos    [which,  according   to    Smith,  is  a  synonyme    of    T.  europae'a 
(Eng.   Flora)]   growing   spontaneously   there,    or    elsewhere   in    England. 
What  we  frequently  find  with  us,  in  woods  and  hedges,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
T^lia  minore  folio  "  [which,  according  to  Smith,  is  a  synonyme  of  T.  parvi- 
folia.    (Eng.  Flora.)].     "  This   last  species,"  Ray  continues,  "  is   called  in 
Lincolnshire,  by  the  rustics,  bast;    because  ropes  are  made  from  its  bark. 
It  flowers  later  than  the  other,  and  ripens  its  seeds  more  perfectly."     Sir 
J.  E.  Smith  gives  as  a  native  habitat  of  T.  europaeva,  "  woods  and  hedges 
upon   grassy  declivities:"  of  T.   e.  platyphylla,  *'  Whitstable,  Surrey;  and 
near  Dorking ;  on  the  banks   of  the  Mole,  near  Boxhill ;  and  a  few  other 
places    in    Surrey,  Norfolk,  and  Oxfordshire."      According  to  Watson,  T. 
europaeva  is  common  all  over  Britain ;  and  in  the  south-western,  north-eastern, 
and   north-western   counties  of   Ireland:  T.  e.  platyphylla  is  found  in  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland : 
and  7\  e.  microphylla  is  found  in  the  south-eastern  and  north-eastern  counties 
of   England,  and   north-western   counties  of   Scotland.      Mr.  Edwin    Lees, 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Worcester,  informs  us  that  at 
Shawley,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Worcester,  there  is  a  wood,  remote  from 
any  old  dwelling  or  public  road,  of  above  500  acres  in  extent,  the  greater  part 
of  the  undergrowths  of  which  is  composed  of  T.  e.  microphylla.     He  also 
states  that,  in  the  same  part  of  the  county,  there  are  some  trees  estimated  to 
be  upwards  of  300  years  old.     So  extensive  a  tract  in  Britain  covered  with 
the  lime  tree,  we  had  before  never  heard  of,  and  the  circumstance  has  con- 
siderably diminished  our  doubts  as  to  the  tree  being  truly  indigenous.     In  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  T.  europaeva  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Bohemia,  and  throughout  Europe  generally.     Pallas  states  that  it  is  found 
through  the  whole  of  Russia,  and  great  part  of  Siberia.     T.   e.  platyphylla 
is  said  to  inhabit  Sweden,  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  south  as  the 
alpine  regions  of  Spain. 

History.  The  common  lime  tree  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  tree,  according  to  Theophrastus,  is  of  both  sexes, 
which  are  totally  different  as  to  form;  probably  referring  to  the  small-leaved 
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and  large-lcavcil  varieties.     The  leaves,  lie  says,  are  s\veet,  and  used  as  fodder 
tor  most  kinds  of  eattle.      The  tree  was  highly  esteemed  by   the   Romans  for 
it>  shade;   and,  according  to  IMiin,  tor  tlie  numerous  uses  to  which   its  wood 
mi_rht  be  applied.     In  modern    times,  the   lime   tree  was   one  of  the  first  to 
attract  the  notice  of  writers    on    plants  ;  and,  accordingly,  it   occupies  a  con- 
siderable space  in  the  works  of  L'Obel,  (ierard,  Rav,  and    the   various   den- 
drological   authors  previously    to    the   time   of  Linmeus,  who   describes  only 
two   sj)ccics,    T.  europa/a    and    7'.   amerieami;    but   M.   Ventenat,    in    1798, 
describes   three  European  species  and   three  American  ones.     J)e  Candollc 
has    described  ten  species.      Eveixn,  .speaking  of  the    lime    tree,    says,    "  It 
is    a    shameful    negligence    that    we   are   no  better   provided    with    nurseries 
tor  a  tree   so   choice,  and  so    universallv  acceptable.      \\  e  semi,   commonly, 
for    this    tree    into    Flanders    and    Holland,  while   our    woods    do    in    some 
places    spontaneously    produce    them."       The    lime    tree    has    long    been    a 
favourite  tree  for  avenues  and   public  \\alks  ;   it  is  planted   in   the   streets  of 
some  of  the  principal  towns  of  France,   Holland,  and  (icrmany:   and  it  forms 
avenues  to  eountrv  seats,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain.     "  The 
French,"   I)u  Ilamel  says,  "  growing  tired  of  the  horsechestnut   for   avenues, 
adopted  the  lime  for  that  purpose,  in   the  time  of  Louis  XIV.;  and,  accord- 
inulv,  the  approaches  to   the  residences  of  the    French,  as  well  as    English, 
gentry  of  that  date  are   bordered  with   lime   trees";  and  Fenelon,   Sir  .1.  E. 
Smith  observes,  "  in  conformity  to  this   taste,  decorates,  with   'flowery  lime 
trees,'    hi,   enchanted    Isle   of    C'alvpso."       The   lime   trees     in   St.   James's 
Park   are   said  to  have   been    planted  at  the   suggestion   of  Evelyn  ;  probably 
with    a   view    to  the    improvement    of   the   air,    ami    to   avert,    in   part,    the 
evils  pointed  out  in   his  Fu/>i/f<t<rin)n.     The  Dutch   plant   the   lime   in   towns, 
along  their  widest  streets,  and  by  the   sides   of  their  canals;  and   the  whole 
countrv  is  perfumed  by  their  flowers  during  the  months  of  July   and    August, 
in  Mil.cr's  time,  the  tree  benan  to  be  little  esteemed,  on  account  of  its  coming 
into  leaf  late  in  the  spring,  and   beginning  to   decay   earlv    in   autumn  ;   more 
especially  \\hcii  planted  in  a  dry  soil.      Since  the  modern    st\le    of  la\ing   out 
grounds  has  rendered  straight  avenues   nnlhshionable,  the   lime  tree   has   not 
been  nearly  so  much  planted  as  former!\  ;  and  its  ihief  use    at    present,  both 
in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  is  for  planting  public  walks  and  promenades. 
/'/•"/!<•/•/,'/'.>;  ft/id  I '.'•<:-:.    The  wood  of  the  lime  tree  is  of  pale  vello\\  or  white, 
close-grained,  so.'r,  light,  and    smooth,  and    not    attacked   by   insects.       It   is 
used  hv  pianoforte-makers  tor  sounding-boards,  and  by   cabinet-makers   tor  a 
variety   of  purposes.      It  is  turned    into    domestic    utensils    of  various    kinds; 
carved  into  to\s,  and  turned  into  small  boxes  tor  the  apothecaries.     The  most 
elegant  use  to  \\hich  it  is  applied  is    for    calling,  for    which    it    is   superior  to 
everv  other  wood.      Alanv  ot  'the  fine,  carvings  in  Windsor  Castle,  Trinity  Col- 
lege Lihrarv  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  mansion  at  Chats- 
worth,  are  of  this  wood.      It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  blocks  employed   by 
Holbein  for  wood-engravings  were  of  this  tree.     The  wood    is   said    to  make 
excellent  charcoal  for  gunpowder;  even  better  than  alder,  and  nearly  as  good 
as  ha/el.      Baskets  and  cradles  were  fonncrU  made  from  the  twins;  and  shoe- 
makers and  L'lovers  are  said  to  prefer  planks  of  lime  tree  lor  cutting  the   liner 
kinds  of  leather  upon.      'File  leaves  of  the  lime  tree,   in    common    with    those 
of  the  elm  and  the  poplar,  were  used,  both   in  a  dried   and    in  a  green    state, 
for  feeding  cattle,  by  the  K'oman-,;   and  they  are    still    collected   for  the  same 
]  '.i.'pose  in  Sweden,    Norway,  Carniolu,  and  S\\  it/crland  ;   thoujh  in  Sweden, 
Linn;iMis  sius,  the\  communicate  a  bad  flavour  to  the  milk  of  cows.     One  of 
the  most  important  uses  of  the  lime  live,   in  the  north   of  Europe,  is   that   of 
supplying  material   for   forming   ropes   and    mats;   the   latter   of   which   enter 
extensively  into  European  commerce.      The  l\u-sian  pea- ants  weave  the  bark 
of  the.  Nouni:   shoots  tor  the  upper  parts  of  their  shoes,  the  outer  bark   serves 
f./r  the'soh.-.i  ;   and  they  also  n  ake  of  it,  tied  tog<  ther  will)   strips  of  the  inner 
bark,  baskets  and  boxes  for  dom-.  >:ic  purposes.      The  outer  bark    of    old  trees 
supplies  them,  like  that   of  the    birch,  with   tiles    for   covering  their   cottages. 
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Ropes  are  still  made  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  Cornwall,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Devonshire ;  as  appears  by  the  Agricultural  Reports  of  those  coun- 
ties ;  and  this,  according  to  Kay,  was  formerly  the  case  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  manufacture  of  mats  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree,  however, 
is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Russia,  and  some  parts  of  Sweden.  Trees  of 
from  C  in.  to  1  ft.  in  diameter  are  selected  in  the  woods ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  summer,  when,  from  the  expansion  produced  by  the  ascending  sap,  the 
bark  parts  freely  from  the  wood,  it  is  stripped  from  the  trees  in  lengths  of 
from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  These  are  afterwards  steeped  in  water,  till  the  bark  se- 
parates freely  into  layers ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  separated  into  ribands 
or  strands,  which  are  hung  up  in  the  shade,  generally  in  the  wood  where  the 
tree  grew  from  which  they  were  taken ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
they  are  manufactured  into  the  mats  so  much  in  use  by  gardeners  and  up- 
holsterers, and  for  covering  packages  generally.  The  fishermen  of  Sweden 
make  nets  for  catching  fish  of  the  fibres  of  the  inner  bark,  separated,  by 
maceration,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  flax  ;  and  the  shepherds  of  Carniola 
weave  a  coarse  cloth  of  it,  which  serves  them  for  their  ordinary  clothing. 
The  trees  from  which  the  bark  is  taken  are  cut  down  during  the  same  summer, 
collected  into  open  places  in  the  wood.s,  cut  into  short  lengths,  and  burned 
in  heaps,  so  as  to  form  charcoal.  The  sap  of  the  lime  tree,  drawn  off  in 
spring,  and  evaporated,  affords  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar;  and  Adan- 
son  suggested  the  idea  of  employing  it  for  this  purpose  in  France,  along  with 
the  sap  of  the  birch  and  the  maple.  The  honey  produced  by  the  flowers  is 
considered  superior  to  all  other  kinds  for  its  delicacy,  selling  at  three  or  four 
times  the  price  of  common  honey ;  and  it  is  used  exclusively  in  medicine, 
and  for  making  some  particular  kinds  of  liqueurs,  more  especially  Rosoglia. 
This  lime  tree  honey  is  only  to  be  procured  at  the  little  town  of  Kowno, 
on  the  river  Niemen,  in  Lithuania,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  forest 
of  limes.  An  account  of  this  forest,  of  the  mode  of  managing  the  bees  in 
it,  and  of  disposing  of  the  honey,  &c.,  was  given  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  by 
the  botanist  Hove,  and  will  be  found  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Hus- 
bandry of  Scotland.  The  Jews  of  Poland  produce  a  close  imitation  of  this 
honey,  by  bleaching  the  common  sort  in  the  open  air  during  frosty  weather. 
(See  Bright's  Travels  in  Hungary.}  The  fruit  of  the  lime  tree  had  long 
been  thought  of  little  use,  till  Missa,  a  physician  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  by 
triturating  it,  mixed  with  some  of  its  flowers,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  butter, 
perfectly  resembling  chocolate ;  having  the  same  taste,  and  giving  the  same 
paste,  as  the  cocoa.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  who, 
feeling  a  greater  interest  in  the  discovery  than  the  French,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  plantations  of  the  cocoa  in  their  colonies,  engaged  the  chemist 
Marcgraf  to  prove  the  observations  of  Missa,  which  he  did  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Frederick;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  found  that  the  lime 
tree  chocolate  did  not  keep.  On  this  Ventenat  remarks,  that,  if  the  subject 
had  been  pursued  a  little  further,  and  the  fruits  of  some  of  the  American 
species  of  limes  taken,  the  success  would  probably  have  been  complete.  In 
landscape-gardening  the  principal  use  of  the  lime  is  as  a  detached  tree  on  a 
lawn,  or  in  scenery  which  is  decidedly  gardenesque;  because,  from  the  sym- 
metrical and  regular  form  of  the  tree,  it  is  unfitted  for  grouping  with  other 
trees  in  the  picturesque  manner.  London  and  Wise  recommended  the  lime 
tree,  as  preferable  to  the  elm,  for  sheltering  gardens  or  orchards;  because  the 
roots  do  not,  like  those  of  the  elm,  spread  out  and  impoverish  all  around 
them.  In  the  Retired  Gardener,  the  chief  use  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  for 
bowers,  or  covered  ways  18  ft.  or  20  ft.  high  :  the  lime  being  trained  to  a 
shelter  roof.  Evelyn  commends  the  lime  for  its  "  unparalleled  beauty  " 
for  walks;  "because"  he  says,  "  it  will  grow  in  almost  all  grounds,  lasts 
long,  soon  heals  its  wounds  when  pruned,  affects  uprightness,  stoutly  resists 
a  storm,  and  seldom  becomes  hollow."  Scattered  trees  of  it  harmonise 
well  with  immense  masses  of  Grecian  or  Roman  architecture ;  but  it  is  less 
suitable  for  the  narrow  perpendicular  forms  of  the  Gothic.  For  architectural 
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gardening  it  is  well  adapted,  from  the  patience  with  which  it  bears  the  knife 
or  the  shears.  In  some  of  the  public  gardens  of  recreation  on  the  Continent, 
and  especially  in  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  there 
are  very  imposing  colonnades,  arcades,  walls,  pyramids,  and  other  architec- 
tural-looking masses,  formed  of  this  tree. 

Soil  and  Sitttation.  A  deep  and  rather  light  soil  is  recommended  for  the 
h*me  tree  by  Du  Hamel  ( Ti-aite  des  Arbres) ;  but  the  largest  trees  are  gene- 
rally found  in  a  good  loamy  soil.  In  Lithuania,  where  the  tree  is  more 
abundant,  and  of  a  larger  size,  than  it  is  either  in  Russia,  or  Poland,  the  soil, 
as  we  particularly  remarked  about  Kowno,  when  in  that  country  in  1813,  is 
rather  a  clayey  loam  than  a  sandy  one.  This  agrees  with  an  observation  of 
Du  Hamel,  in  another  of  his  works  (Exploitation  des  Bois),  that  the  lime 
tree  gets  to  a  prodigious  size  in  an  argillaceous  soil  inclining  somewhat  to 
sand,  and  rather  raoist.  In  dry  situations,  the  tree  never  attains  a  large  size, 
and  it  loses  its  leaves  earlier  than  any  other  tree.  Being  a  tree  of  the  plains, 
rather  than  of  the  mountains,  it  does  not  appear  suitable  for  exposed  sur- 
faces :  but  it  requires  a  pure  air  rather  than  otherwise ;  for,  though  it  is  found 
in  towns  on  the  Continent,  and  sparingly  so  in  Britain,  the  smoke  of  mineral 
coal  seems  more  injurious  to  it  than  it  is  to  the  platanus,  the  elm,  or  some 
other  trees, 

Propagation  and  Culture.     It  is  seldom  propagated  otherwise  than  by  layers, 
which  are  made,  in  the  nurseries,  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  which  become 
rooted,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  taken  off',  in  a  year.     The  tree,  in  Britain  at 
least,  appears  seldom  to  ripen  its  seeds ;  but  Evelyn  states  that  he  received 
many  of  these  from  Holland,   and  that  plants  may  be  raised  from  them  ; 
though,  he  says,  with  better  success  from  suckers.     Du  Hamel  says  that  the 
lime  tree  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  ought  to  be  sown  immediately 
after   being  gathered  j  because,  if  they  are  preserved  dry  till  the  following 
spring,  they  will  often  not  come  up  till  the  second  year.     If,  however,  the 
seeds  are  mixed  with  sand,  or  with  soil,  not  too  dry,  and  kept  in  that  state  till 
the  following  spring,  they  will  generally  come  up  the  first  year.     Owing  to 
the  slowness  of  the  growth  of  plants  raised  from  seeds,  Du  Hamel  states, 
the  French  gardeners,  wh«n  they  want  a  supply  of  young  lime  trees,  cut 
over  an  old  one  close  by  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  soon  sends  up  a 
great  number  of  shoots :  among  these  they  throw  in  a  quantity  of  soil,  which 
they  allow  to  remain  one,  or  two,  or  three  years  j  after  which  they  find  the 
shoots  well  rooted,  and  of  a  sufficient  height  and  strength  to  be  planted  at 
once  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.     This  mode  is  still  practised  in  France 
and  Belgium,  both  with  the  lime  and  the  elm.  (See  Agremens  de  la  Cam- 
pagne,  liv.  ii.)      We  have  seen  the  plants;  or  shoots,  15ft.  or  '20ft,  high, 
with  very  few  roots  when  they  were  first  taken  off:  but  all  the  branches 
being  cut  off  close  to  the  stems,  and  the  stems  shortened  to  6  ft.  or  7  ft., 
and  the  roots   also  pruned,  they  are    planted,   and    seldom   fail   to   grow; 
all   the  young  shoots    produced  the  first  season    after   planting   being   re- 
moved,  except   one  to   serve  as  a  leader.      The  lime    tree   bears   trans- 
planting when  of  a  considerable  size ;  but,  when  it  is  grown  in  the  nurseries 
for  this  purpose,  it  ought  always  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  two 
or  three  years.     A  tree  which  has  stood  some  years  without  being  removed 
should  always   have  the  roots  cut  round,  at  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the  stem, 
a  year  before  removal,  for  the  purpose  of  stunting  the  growth,  both  of  the 
head  and  roots,  and  of  forming  smaller  roots  and  fibres,     Evelyn  mentions 
some  very  large  lime  trees  which  the  prince  elector  took  out  of  his  forests 
at  Heidelberg,  to  a  steep  hill  "  exceedingly  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  that  in  the  heat  of  summer.     They  grow  behind  that  strong  tower  on  the 
south-west  and  most   torrid   part   of  the   eminence,   being  a  dry,  reddish, 
barren  earth  ;  yet  do  they  prosper  rarely  well :  but  the  heads  were  cut  off, 
and  the  pits  into  which  they  were  transplanted  were  (by  the  industry  and  di- 
rection of  Monsieur  De  Son,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  admirable  mechanic,  who 
himself  related  it  to  me)  filled  with  a  composition  of  earth  and  cow-dung, 
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which  was  exceedingly  beaten,  and  so  diluted  with  water,  that  it  became 
almost  a  liquid  pap.  It  was  into  this  that  he  plunged  the  roots,  covering  the 
surface  with  the  turf:  a  singular  example  of  removing  great  trees  at  such  a 
season,  and  therefore  taken  notice  of  here  expressly."  This  operation  was 
probably  performed  before  midsummer,  when  the  trees,  not  having  spent  their 
vital  or  growing  force  for  the  season,  might  still  send  out  shoots  and  fibrous 
roots,  which  would  preserve  them  alive  till  the  following  year,  when  they 
would  probably  grow  freely.  If  it  had  not  been  intended  that  they  should 
grow  a  little  the  first  year,  the  puddle  formed  with  so  much  care  would  have 
been  unnecessary. 

Statistics  We  have  received  the  dimensions  and  age  of  some  hundreds 
of  lime  trees,  with  notices  of  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  they  grow,  in 
different  parts  of  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe:  from  which  we  shall 
select  but  a  very  few  examples,  the  tree  being  sufficiently  well  known, 

TUia  europaTa  in  the  Environs  of  London.  The  oldest  tree  that  we  know  of  is  at  Fulham  Palace. 
The  head  of  the  tree  has  suffered  great  injury  from  time  and  the  weather ;  and  is  not  remarkable  either 
for  its  height  or  breadth  :  but  the  trunk  is  between  7  ft.  and  8  it.  in  diameter.  At  Kenwood  there  are 
trees  90  years  planted,  w  hich  are  90  ft.  high.  At  Syon  there  are  trees  of  T.  europaf'a,  of  T.  e.  micro- 
ph^lla,  and  T.  e.  platyphylla,  which  are  supposed  to  be  about  80  years  planted,  and  are  75  tt  high. 

TUia  europafa  South  of  London.  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  there  is  a  tree  97  ft.  high,  and  above 
9ft.  in  diameter,  which  contains  136ft.  of  timber.  At  Knowle  there  is  an  immense  lime  tree,  the 
dimensions  of  which  have  not  been  sent  us ;  but  when  we  saw  it,  in  1820,  it  covered,  as  we  estimated 
at  the  time,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground.  The  lower  branches,  which  extended  to  a  great 
length,  had  rested  with  their  extremities  on  the  soil,  rooted  into  it,  and  sent  up  a  circle  of  young 
trees,  which  surrounded  the  old  or  central  one.  The  outer  branches  of  this  outer  row  of  trees  had, 
in  their  turn,  stretched  out,  rested  on  the  ground,  and  thrown  up  a  second  circle  of  trees,  which,  at 
the  time  we  saw  them,  were  from  20ft.  to  30ft.  high.  The  tree  stands  on  a  lawn  in  an  ancient 
geometrical  garden  ;  and  must  be  at  least  two  centuries  old ;  the  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam.  At  Ash- 
tead,  in  Surrey,  there  are  trees  95ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  7  ft.  to  8ft  in  diameter  :  the  soil  is  an 
adhesive  loam  on  chalk. 

TUia  europce^a  North  of  London.  In  Berkshire,  at  Ditton  Park,  there  is  a  tree  which  is  known  to 
be  upwards  of  200  years  old ;  and,  though  it  is  only  80  ft.  high,  yet  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground,  is  22  ft.  10  in. ;  it  grows  on  strong  loam  on  gravel,  and  is  supplied  with  abundance 
of  water,  from  this  gravel  being  on  a  level  with  the  Thames.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Moor  Park,  there 
are  several  magnificent  lime  trees,  one  of  which  has  been  beautifully  portrayed  by  Mr.  Strutt ; 
nineteen  large  branches,  6ft.  or  8ft.  in  girt,  strike  out  horizontally  from  67ft.  to  70ft.  in  length,  and 
these  support  three  or  four  upright  limbs ;  the  tree  is  in  full  vigour,  and  its  branches  droop  down  and 
rest  on  the  ground  ;  the  trunk  girts  23ft.  3  in. ;  and  the  head  is  122ft.  in  diameter;  it  is  nearly  100ft. 
high  ;  and  contains,  by  actual  measurement,  875  ft.  of  timber.  In  Norfolk,  at  Merton  Park,  there  is 
a  tree  75  ft.  high,  which,  at  1  ft  from  the  ground,  is  about  6ft.  in  diameter.  In  Somersetshire,  at 
Brockleby  Hall,  are  three  lime  trees  with  trunks  from  15  It.  to  17  ft.  in  circumference,  and  60  ft 
high.  lu  Staffordshire,  at  Enville,  are  some  of  the  finest  trees  of  T.  europa^a  and  T.  e.  microphylla 
in  England  ;  they  are  nearly  100  ft.  high,  and  they  are  completely  feathered  to  the  ground.  In  War- 
wickshire, atCrompton,  a  tree,  between  60ft.  and  70  ft.  high,  has  a  trunk  measuring,  at  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  15  ft.  in  girt ;  from  9  ft  to  12  ft.  high  the  trunk  divides  into  six  upright  branches,  each  from 
50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high.  In  Worcestershire,  between  Horford  and  Ombersley,  on  the  edge  of  a  small 
pool,  there  is  a  tree  of  T.  e.  microphylla  estimated  at  upwards  of  300  years  of  age;  it  is  70ft.  high, 
and  the  trunk,  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  30  ft.  in  circumference.  There  are  several  other  trees  of  the 
same  variety  in  the  neighbourhood  estimated  to  be  as  old,  and  nearly  as  large;  at  Croome,  T.  e. 
platyphylla,  40  years  planted,  is  70  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2f  ft  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  brandies  70  ft.,  the  soil  is  a  strong  red  loam.  In  York- 
shire, at  Bolton.aretwo  lime  trees  of  large  size,  supposed  to  be  T.  e.  microphylla,  noticed  by  Whi  taker, 
in  his  History  of  Craven,  which  still  exist.  In  the  Park  at  Thrickleby  Hall,  there  is  a  lime  tree 
with  a  branch  like  a  teapot  handle,  noticed  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  his  correspondence. 

TUia  europce*a  in  Scotland.  At  Hopeton  House,  T.  e  rubra,  100  years  planted,  is  70ft  high,  with  a 
trunk  3J  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches 
33  ft.  :  it  stands  in  an  avenue  among  several  others  of  about  the  same  height.  At  Gordon  Castle,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  there  are  trees  above  80  ft.  high,  and  with  trunks  above  5  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Iloseneath  Castle,  there  are  several  trees  with  trunks  3±  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  from  75ft  to  80ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth  Castle,  there  is  a  noble  avenue  of  lime 
trees,  which  has  been  100  years  planted,  and  the  trees  are  82ft.  high  and  upwards;  and  6 ft.,  or 
more,  in  diameter,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground.  In  the  Perth  Nursery  there  is  a  tree  of  the  T.  e.  platy- 
phylla minor,  <>0  years  planted,  66ft.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft  from  the  ground,  28  in. ; 
and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  42  ft  In  general,  when  the  soil  is  properly  prepared, 
the  tree  grows  at  the  average  rate  of  2  ft  a  year,  for  the  first  12  or  15  years,  in  the  milder  i>arts  of 
Scotland. 

TUia  curopeca  in  Ireland.  In  the  park  at  Charleville  Forest,  county  of  Meath,  there  is  a  tree 
110  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  5|  ft.  in  diameter  :  it  grows  in  brown  loam  resting 
on  a  limestone  gravel,  in  an  open  situation.  In  the  plantations  on  the  same  estate,  the  tree  attains 
the  height  of  from  i!5  ft.  to  30ft.  in  10  years.  At  Florence  Court  there  is  a  tree,  38  years  planted, 
46  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  ipaoe 
covered  by  the  branches  46  ft ;  the  soil  a  retentive  loam.  At  Moira,  near  Belfast,  T.  e.  plat\ph\  lla 
minor  has  attained  the  height  of  85  ft.,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  the 
branches  covering  a  space  of  60  ft.  in  diameter. 

TUia  europ^a  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  in  the  Paris  Garden,  T.  e.  platyphylla,  1 'JO  years 
planted,  is  75  ft  high,  and  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  is  87  ft.  in  circumference ;  at  Mere "vi  lie, 
T.  e.  microphylla,  60  years  planted,  is  60  ft.  high  ;  its  trunk,  at  1  ft  from  the  ground,  is  5  ft  in 
diameter ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  is  40  ft.  ;  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Toulon,  T.  europjc%a,  40  years  planted,  is  50  ft  high,  with  a  trui>k  4ft.  in  diameter;  in  the  public 
walks  at  Nantes,  T.  curopse^a,  70  year*  planted,  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  »$  ft.  in  diameter.  In 
Belgium  and  Holland  this  species  and  its  varieties  abound:  the  largest  are  in  "  the  wood"  at  the 
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Hague,  some  of  which  are  between  70ft.  and  80ft.  in  height,  with  trunks  between  3ft.  and  4ft.  m 
diameter.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent  and  of  Brussels,  the  tree  is  seldom  to  be  found 
above  60  ft  high  ;  and  in  the  native  forests,  where  it  is  indigenous,  not  often  so  much.  In 
Austria,  in  the  park  at  Schonbrunn,  there  is  a  lime  tree,  70  years  planted,  which  is  75ft.  high  ;  at 
Laxenburg,  60  years  planted  and  55  ft.  high  ;  and  many  others  of  similar  heights,  or  higher,  are  to  be 
found.  In  Wirtemberg,  at  Neustadt  an  der  Linde,  is  a  tree,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  of 
unknown  age,  and  great  size;  the  trunk  girts  54ft.,  and  rises  15  ft.  high  before  the  branches  begin  ; 
the  whole  height  of  the  tree  is  about  100ft.  The  branches  extend  to  nearly  100ft  on  each  side  ot  the 
trunk,  and  they  are  supported  by  108  pillars,  some  of  which  are  of  wood,  and  some  of  stone  ;  there  is 
a  place  of  entertainment  formed  in  the  head  of  the  tree,  which  is  ascended  to  by  a  flight  of  steps.  In 
the  hollows  of  the  branches,  earth  has  been  placed,  and  gooseberry  bushes  planted,  which  bear  fruit 
which  is  sold  to  visitors.  The  avenue  of  lime  trees  in  Berlin  (Der' Linden  Strasse]  is  celebrated.  In 
Denmark,  T.  europae'a  and  T.  e.  microph^lla  attain  the  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  the  royal 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Copenhagen.  In  Sweden,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Lund,  there  is  a 
Jime  tree  which  is  (iOft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter.  In  Switzerland,  according  to  Cox, 
and  to  M.  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  p.  160.,  there  are  some  very  large  lime  trees.  One,  near  Morges,  has 
a  trunk  24ft.  4 in.  in  circumference;  another,  near  the  great  church  at  Berne,  which  was  planted 
before  the  year  1410,  is  36ft.  in  girt;  and  a  third,  near  Morat,  which  is,  probably,  one  of  those 
referred  to  by  M.  De  Candolle,  is  not  less  than  90  ft  hiph,  and  of  the  same  girt  as  the  last.  In  p.  162. 
some  other  remarkable  lime  trees  are  mentioned.  Mr.  Strutt,  the  most  celebrated  artist  in  dendro- 
graphy  which  this  country  has  ever  produced,  and  who  is  now  (January,  1836)  in  Switzerland,  has, 
we  believe,  taken  sketches  of  all  these  trees,  which  he  will,  in  all  probability,  engrave  and  publish  on 
his  return  to  England. 

Commercial  Statistics.  The  common  lime  is  propagated  for  sale  in  all  the 
European  nurseries,  and  in  some  of  those  of  North  America.  The  price  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  In  London,  plants  from  layers,  3  ft.  to 
4*  ft.  high,  cost  20s.  a  hundred ;  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  30s.  a  hundred ;  and 
from  7  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  2s.  Gd.  each.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  of  the  common 
lime  are  1  franc  each  ;  of  the  common  yellow-twigged  variety  2  francs  each  ; 
and  of  the  cut-leaved  variety,  which,  we  believe,  was  originally  brought  from 
that  nursery,  5  francs  each.  In  New  York,  ?. 

3t  2.  T.  (EUR.)  A'LBA  Waldst.  $  Kit.    The  white-leaved  European  Lime  Tree. 

Identification.     Waldst.  and  Kit.   PI.  Hung.;    Wats.  Dendr.  Brit.  ;    Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  230. ;    Hayne 

Dend.,  p.  113.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  I.  p.  553. 
Syiiunynies.      T.  americana  Du  lioi ;    T.  argentea  Desf.,  Dec.  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1. 

p  513. ;  T.  rotundifblia  I'cnt  and  N.  Du  Ham. ;   T.  tomeutbsa  Maench. 
Engravings.     Waldst.  and    Kit.    PI.   Hung.,  1.  t.  3.  ;  Vent.   Diss.,  t.  4.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  52. :  Wats. 

Dend.,  t.  71. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.  Petals  each  with  a  scale  at  the  base  inside.  Leaves  cordate, 
somewhat  acuminated,  and  rather  unequal  at  the  base,  serrated,  clothed  with 
with  white  down  beneath,  but  smooth  above,  4  times  longer  than  the  petioles. 
Fruit  ovate,  with  5  obscure  ribs.  (Doit's  Mill.,  i.  p.  553.)  Fruit  evidently 
ribbed.  (Steven,  in  Nouv.  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  dcs  Naturalistcs  dc  Moscou, 
torne  iii.  p.  103.)  A  native  of  Hungary ;  with  yellowish  and  very  fragrant 
flowers,  produced  from  June  to  August.  Introduced  in  17G7. 

Description.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  very 
distinct  race  of  the  common  lime;  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  scales  to  its  petals,  as  noticed  by  Watson  in  his  Dendrofagia,  which 
no  one  of  the  other  varieties  of  T.  europaeva  is  said  to  possess.  Even  allowing 
this  structure  to  be  permanent  in  the  Hungarian  lime,  the  tree  bears  such  a 
general  resemblance  to  T.  europaexa  in  all  its  main  features,  that  it  seems  to  us 
impossible  to  doubt  the  identity  of  their  origin.  We  are  strengthened  in  this 
opinion  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  found  only  in  isolated  stations 
in  the  Hungarian  forests.  We  have,  however,  placed  this  lime  by  itself, 
rather  than  among  the  other  varieties ;  because,  from  the  whiteness  of  its 
foliage,  it  is  far  more  obviously 'distinct  than  T.  e.  platyph/lla  or  T.  e. 
microphylla.  The  tree  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  all  the  other  spe- 
cies and  varieties  by  this  white  appearance,  even  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  by  the  strikingly  snowy  hue  of  its  leaves  when  they  are  ruffled  by  the 
wind.  Its  wood  and  shoots  resemble  those  of  the  common  lime ;  but  it  does 
not  attain  the  same  height  as  that  tree.  At  High  Clere,  where  a  number  of 
plants  of  this  species  are  sprinkled  along  the  approach  road,  its  line  of  direc- 
tion may  be  traced  at  some  miles'  distance,  through  the  apparently  dense  forest, 
by  their  white  tops  appearing  at  intervals  among  the  other  trees. 

Geography >  History,  $c.  The  white  lime  was  discovered  by  Kitaibel  in  the 
woods  of  Hungary,  where  it  is  rare ;  it  was  also  seen  by  Olivier  near  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  sent  to  Gordon,  at  Mile  End,  in  the  year  1767;  whence  it 
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passed  into  other  nurseries,  anil  1ms  since  been  rather  extensively  cultivated, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  it  deserves  from  its  very  striking  appearance.  Twelve 
}  ean  after  it  was  introduced  into  England,  we  are  informed  in  the  Xmivcau  J)u 
7/tfw/r/,  printed  in  the  time  of  the  French  Republic,  that  "  the  citizens  Thouin 
and  Cels  received  some  plants  from  Kew,  and  propagated  them  with  success  ; 
the  former  in  the  garden  of  the  Museum,  and  the  other  in  his  nursery  at 
Arcueil.  Some  of  these  plants  grew  with  such  vigour,  that,  in  the  6th  and  7th 
years  of  the  Republic,  citizen  Thouin  sowed  their  seeds,  and  raised  several 
young  plants  from  them."  The  tree  alluded  to  in  the  Paris  Garden  is  now 
according  to  the  Return  Paper  sent  to  us  by  Professor  Mirbel,  55ft.  high,  and 
its  branches  cover  a  space  of  63  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  propagated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  common  species,  and  requires  a  similar  soil  and  situation. 
When  first  introduced,  it  was  propagated  by  grafting  on  T.  e.  platyphylla;  and 
this  is  still  the  practice  in  some  nurseries,  especially  in  Continental  ones. 

Statistics.  There  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  white  lime  in  the  Kew  arboretum, 
and  a  fine  tree  at  Walton  upon  Thames,  60  ft.  high.  There  are  also  a  great 
many  at  High  Clere,  in  Berkshire,  some  of  which,  in  36  years,  have  attained 
the  height  of  60  ft.,  with  diameters  of  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.,  on  a  retentive 
shallow  soil  on  chalk.  There  are  some  good  specimens  at  Deepdene,  also  on 
ehalk.  One  at  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  only  SO  years  planted,  on  a  loamy 
soil,  has  attained  the  height  of  50ft.,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter.  One  in 
the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  is  35  ft.  high ;  and,  in  the 
principal  botanic  gardens  on  the  Continent,  there  are  trees  of  from  30  ft.  to  50ft. 
in  height.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  2s.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  1 
franc  50  cents;  at  New  York,  ?. 

*  T.  (?<?.)  a.  petiohlris  Dec.,  the  \ong-petioled-leaved  Lime  Tree,  described  by  De  Candolle 
from  dried  specimens  without  flower  or  fruit,  is,  probably,  only  a  variety  of  T.  alba.  He  has  placed 
it  in  one  of  two  sections  in  which  the  species  have  the  petals  each  with  a  scale  at  its  base,  inside.  It 
is  said  to  have  leaves  cordate,  acuminated,  twice  the  length  of  the  petioles,  serrated,  smooth  above, 
but  white  beneath  from  close-pressed  down.  It  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Odessa,  but 
has  not  yet  l>een  introduced  into  England.  Steven  has  stated  (Xouv.  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  des  Xat.  de 
Jfotcov,  tomeiii  p.  104.),  that  T.  petiolaris  Dec.  certainly  belongs  to  T.  argentea  [T1.  e.  &lba]  ;  for 
the  length  of  the  petioles  varies  often  upon  the  same  branch,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  species  of 
T\\i&,  wherefore  Sprengel  has  judiciously  omitted  it  from  his  Systema. 

±  3.  T.  A»IERICA\\A  L.     The  American  Lime  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin   Sp.,  73.3. ;    Hort.  Kew. ;    Willd.  Spec. 

Synonymes.      T.  glabra,  J'ent. ;  T.  caroliniana   It 'angenh.  ;   T.  canadensis  Michnux;  T.  glabra  Dec., 
Hayne's  Dendr.,  and  Don's  Milt. ;  the  smooth-leaved,  or  black,  Lime  Tree,  and  Bass  Wood,  Amer. 
Engravings.     Vent.  Diss.,  t.  2. ;  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit.t.  134.  ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

tye-c1.  Char.     Petals  each  with  a  scale  at  the  base,  inside.     Leaves  profoundly 
cordate,  abruptly  acuminate,  sharply  serrated,  somewhat  coriaceous,  smooth. 
Petals  truncate  and  crenate  at  the  apex,  equal  in  length  to  the  style.     Fruit 
ovate,  somewhat  ribbed.  (Don's   j\IilL,  i.   p.  553.)     Canada.     Yellowish- 
white  flowers.      July  and  August.      1752.     On  a  general  view  of  the  trees, 
the  most  obvious  external  differential  characteristics  of  the  European  and 
American  limes  appear  to  us  to  be,  that  the  former  have  regularly  cordate, 
and  the  latter  obliquely  cordate,  leaves.     The  other  American  limes  we 
consider  to  be  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  this  species. 
Description.     The  American  lime,  in  its  native  country,  attains  the  height  of 
80  ft.  or  upwards,  with  a  straight  uniform  trunk,  having  an  ample  finely  tufted 
summit.     In  England,  there  are  some  specimens  of  from  50ft.  to  60ft.  in 
height :  in  summer,  these  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  European  limes 
by  the  largeness  of  the  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped,  acutely  pointed,  deep 
green  and  glabrous  on  their  upper  sides,  and  pale  green  beneath.     Some  of 
the  leaves  have  a  tendency  to  be  slightly  pubescent ;  but  they  are  generally 
smooth  and  shining.     The  flowers,  which  are  large,  appear,  in  Canada, in  June 
and  July;  but,  in  England,  not  till  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
when   those  of  the  common  sort  are  decaying.*     In  winter,  this  species  is 
readily  recognised  by  the  robust  appearance  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  and 
by  the  dark-brown  colour  of  the  bark  on  the  young  shoots.     This  circumstance 
alone  is  a  very  marked  distinction  ;  and  has,  no  doubt,  procured  for  the  spe- 
h«  name  of  the  black  lime  tree.    The  largest  tree,  that  we  know  of,  of  this 
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species  is  at  White  Knights,  near  Reading  :  it  is  about  GO  ft.  high  ;  and,  at  a 
distance,  the  tufting  of  the  masses  has  a  very  singular  appearance. 

(rt.'onni/1/iy,  History, ^fc.  This  species  is  found  in  Canada,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  theUnited  States  :  it  is  less  common  towards  the  south  ;  and,  in  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  it  is  found  only  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  is 
abundant  in  Tenessee,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  on 
loose,  deep,  fertile  soil.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  white  and  tender;  and,  in 
the  northern  >tates  of  America,  where  the  tulip  tree  docs  not  attain  a  timber 
six.e,  it  is  used  for  the  panels  of  carriage  bodies,  and  the  seats  of  chairs.  On 
the  Ohio,  the  images  affixed  to  the  prows  of  vessels  are  made  of  this  wood  ;  and 
the  inner  bark  is  formed  into  ropes,  as  that  of  the  T.  curopa/a  is  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  This  lime  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1752,  but  has  not  been  very 
extensively  distributed.  There  are  trees  of  it  of  10  years'  growth  in  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and  it  is  propagated,  generally  by  graft- 
in  <l,  in  some  of  the  British  and  Continental  nurseries.  Price,  in  London,  %s.  6d. 
a  plant;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

5  T.  a.  "2  lajciflora.     The  loose-cymed-J?ou>ered  American  Lime  Tree. 

Synonyme.     T.  laxiflbra  Micfix.,  Pursh,  Dec.,  Haync's  Dcndr.,  and  Dun's  Mill. 

Description,  Geography,  $-(•.  Petals  each  with  a  scale  at  the  base, 
inside.  Leaves  cordate,  gradually  acuminated,  serrated,  mcmbrana- 
ceous,  smooth.  Cymes  loose.  Petals  emarginate,  shorter  than  the 
style.  Fruit  globose.  (Don's  Mill. t\.  p.  553.,  adapted.)  A  most 
distinct  species,  according  to  Pursh.  G.  Don  observes  that  it  is 
generally  confounded  with  T.  glabra  ;  which,  if  the  trees  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  be  correctly  named,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  :  for  their  general  resemblance  is  so  great,  that  we 
have  no  doubt  of  their  being  essentially  the  same  species,  notwith- 
standing the  comparatively  loose  cymes  of  the  flowers,  which, 
however,  we  have  never  seen  ;  no  plants  of  this  variety,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  having  yet  flowered  in  Britain.  This  variety  is  said 
to  be  found  from  Maryland  to  Georgia,  near  the  sea-coast,  where  it 
urows  to  the  height  of  50ft.,  and  produces  its  yellowish-white 
sweet-scented  Mowers  from  May  to  July.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  IhvM),  and  is  but  sparingly  cultivated.  There  is  a  plant 
(')  ft.  or  8  ft.  high  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

*t  T.  (t.  3  pnhi'sccns.      The  pubescent-leaved  American  Lime  Tree. 

Si/ntnii/iHcs.       T.  putx'srens   Jlort.  Krw.,  mild.,   Dec.,  Dim's  Mill.,  f'ctif.,  Michaur,  and 
'  Ilni/nSs  Dcndr.  ;    T.  caroliniaiui  Mill.  ;   T  americana  ll'ult. 
Engravings.     Vent.  Diss.,  p.  1U.  t.  ;>.  ;   Wats.  Dendr.,  t.  U5.,  and  our  plate  in  Vol    II. 

Description.  Petals  each  with  a  scale  at  the  base  inside.  Leaves 
truncate  at  the  base,  somewhat  cordate  and  oblique,  denticulately 
serrated,  pubescent  beneath.  Petals  emarginate,  shorter  than  the 
style.  Emit  globose,  even.  (Do  if  a  Mill.,  i.  p.  553.)  This  variety  is 
of  much  less  vigorous  growth  than  the  preceding;  the  leaves  are 
much  smaller,  and  the  branches  more  slender.  The  leaves  are  most 
pubescent  after  their  first  expansion  :  as  they  increase  in  sixc,  a  part 
of  the  pubescence  falls  otfj  and  the  hairs  which  remain  form  little 
stairy  tufts.  The  colour  of  the  bark  is  dark,  and  shows  that  it  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  T.  americana  than  to  T.  a.  laxiHora.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Eloridas,  where  it 
grows  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  large  marshes,  where  the  soil  is 
cool  and  rich,  and  not  subject  to  inundation.  It  is  the  only  variety 
found  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Michaux  found 
it  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charleston,  growing  to  the 
height  of  10  ft.  or  50ft.,  and  having  the  general  appearance  of  the 
common  American  species.  Its  leaves,  he  says,  differ  widely  in  si/e, 
according  to  the  exposure  in  which  they  grow  :  in  dry  and  open 
places  they  arc  only  ^  in.  in  diameter ;  but  in  cool  and  shaded 
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situations  they  are  twice  that  size.  The  flowers,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  common  American  species,  appear  in  June,  and  they 
vary  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  leaves.  Seeds  of  this  variety 
\\t-re  brought  to  England  by  Catesby  in  1726  j  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  cultivated.  There  is  a  tree  of  it  in  the  arboretum 
at  Kew,  one  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  one 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  ;  and  it  may  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  principal 
nurseries.  In  New  York,  the  price  is  50  cents  a  plant. 

%  T.  a.  4  pubescens  leptophylla.     The  thin-leaved  pubescent  American  Lime 
Tree. 
Synonymies.     T.  pubescens  leptophf  lla  I'cnt. ;  T.  mississippensis  Desf. 

Description.  This  variety  is  described  by  Ventenat  as  having  very  thin  leaves,  with 
only  a  few  fine  serratures.  De  Candolle  doubts  whether  it  may  not  prove  a  distinct 
species.  There  is  a  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  which  closely  resembles  T.  a.  pubescens  ;  and,  if  this  be  correctly  named,  we 
should  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  that  race. 

i  T.  a.  5.  heterophylla.     The  various-leaved  American  Lime  Tree. 

Synonymes.     T.  heterophflla  Vent.,  Dec.  ;  T.  alba  Michx. ;  the  White  Lime. 
Engravings.    Vent.  Diss.,  t  5. ;  Michx.  Arb.,  3.  t.  2.  ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Description.  Petals  each  with  a  scale  at  the  base  inside.  Leaves 
ovate,  downy  beneath,  sometimes  cordate  at  the  base,  sometimes 
obliquely  or  equally  truncate.  Fruit  globose,  with  5  ribs.  (.Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  553.)  According  to  Michaux,  this  tree  rarely  exceeds  the 
height  of  40  ft.  in  its  native  habitats ;  and,  according  to  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamcl,  it  does  not  exceed  the  height  of  20  ft.  in  France,  though  it 
has  been  introduced  into  that  country  upwards  of  70  years.  The 
young  branches  of  this  variety  are  covered  with  a  smooth  silver-grey 
bark  ;  by  which,  and  by  their  thickness,  rough  surface,  and  the  large 
size  of  their  buds,  the  tree  is  easily  recognised  in  winter.  The  leaves 
are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  variety,  either  American  or 
European  ;  obliquely  heart-shaped  and  pointed  like  those  of  all  the 
other  American  varieties ;  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
whitish  beneath ;  with  small  reddish  tufts  of  hairs  at  the  intersections 
of  the  principal  nerves.  The  flowers  appear,  in  America,  in  June  ; 
and,  as  well  as  the  floral  leaf,  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  lime 
tree.  The  petals  are  larger  and  whiter,  and  have  an  agreeable  odour. 
The  seeds  are  round,  or,  rather,  oval,  and  downy.  There  is  a  tree 
of  this  variety  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which, 
if  correctly  named,  will  prove  it,  as  we  think,  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
T.  amerieana,  more  nearly  approaching  T.  a.  laxiflora  than  T.  a. 
pubescens. 

Geography,  History,  fyc.  T.  a.  heterophylla,  or  the  white  lime, 
as  it  is  called  in  America,  is  abundant  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
the  western  states.  It  does  not  grow,  like  the  common  species  (T7. 
americana),  in  elevated  places,  nor  amidst  the  trees  of  the  forests,  but 
is  almost  always  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  particularly 
observed  on  those  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Ohio,  and  the  streams 
which  flow  into  them  ;  but  it  rarely  exceeds  40ft.  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  of  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  white  and 
tender,  and  is  seldom  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts.  It  is  remark- 
able, that,  although  this  tree  was  known  in  France  in  the  time  of  Du 
Hainel,  in  1755,  it  should  not  have  been  introduced  into  England  till 
1811.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  plants  of  it,  except  those  in  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which  have  not  been 
planted  above  8  or  10  years.  Like  all  the  other  American  varieties, 
it  may  be  considered  as  highly  ornamental,  and  well  deserving  a  place 
in  collections,  where  the  climate  is  not  much  more  severe  than  that 
of  London,  or  where,  if  the  cold  is  greater  in  winter,  the  heat  is  pro- 
portionately greater  in  summer,  and  is  sufficient  to  give  such  a  d( 
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of  maturity  to  the  young  wood  as  will  enable  it  to   endure  the 
•winter. 

App.  i.     Doubtful  Varieties  of'Yilia  europ&a  and  americana. 

In  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  there  are  some  names 
attached  to  young  plants  of  lime  trees,  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  fore- 
going enumeration  as  distinct.  The  reason  is,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  they  were  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  species  and 
varieties  which  we  have  enumerated  to  be  worth  recording.  Among  these 
names  are,  T.  platyphylla  vera,  T.  p.  minor,  T.  prae'cox,  T.  vitifolia,  T.  laxi- 
flora  microphylla,  and  T.  pubescens  rugosa. 

App.  I.     Other  Species  belonging  to  the  Order  Tilidcete. 

The  genus  Grewwz  L.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  508.,  and  Dow1*  Mill.,  i.  p.  .547.)  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
species,  mostly  natives  of  tropical  climates;  but,  as  several  of  them  inhabit  Himalaya  and  the  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  probable  that  some  species  might  succeed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
against  a  wall.  In  the  Himalaya,  Mr.  Royle  states  that  the  inner  bark  of  GrSw/a  oppositifblia  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  lime  tree  is  in  Europe  ;  that  the  leaves  of  G.  dfdyma  and 
other  species  are  given  as  fodder  to  cattle,  and  are  dried  and  stacked  up  for  winter  use.  The  wood  is 
used,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  for  making  boats.  Some  of  the  species  of  Grfiwwi  yield  pleasant 
acid  berries,  much  used  for  making  sherbet.  The  species  cannot  be  considered  as  likely  to  prove  very 
ornamental  in  our  gardens,  but  they  will  enrich  them  by  increasing  the  variety.  The  species  which 
might  be  tried  are  the  following :  G.  oppositifblia  Roxb.,  a  Nepal  shrub  of  6ft.  with  purple  flowers  ; 
G.  biloba  G.  Don,  a  shrub,  native  of  China  ;  G.  occident&lis  L.,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  grows  about  the  height  of  10  ft,  ha«  leaves  like  those  of  the  small  elm,  purple  flowers , 
and  has  been  cultivated  in  British  green-houses  since  1690;  G.  populifblia  l'ahl,a  shrub  with  leaves 
like  those  of  Populus  trernula,  found  in  Egypt;  G.  pumila  Ham.,  found  in  Nepal;  G.  velutlna 
Vahl,  found  in  Arabia ;  G.  echinuKita  Delile,  found  in  the  north  of  Africa.  The  only  one  of  these 
species  which  is  at  present  in  British  gardens  is  G.  occidentals  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  422.,  which  well  deserves 
a  trial  against  a  conservative  wall. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


OF    THE  HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS    OF  THE  ORDER 


DISTINCTIVE  Characteristics.  Thalamiflorous.  (H.  B.)  Calyx  with  an  imbri- 
cate aestivation.  Stamens  with  filaments  monadelphous  or  polyadelphous, 
and  anthers  2-celled  to  4-celled.  Leaves  alternate.  (Lindley's  Introd.  to  N.  S.  ; 
and  Don's  Mill.)  The  species  which  endure  the  open  air,  belonging  to  this 
order,  are  included  in  two  tribes,  Gordonieve,  and  Camelliex. 

Sect.  I.     Hardy  and  half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the 
Tribe  Gordomeae. 

Common  Character.  Sepals  5,  free,  or  joined  together  at  the  base.  Petals 
usually  connected  at  the  base.  Stamens  numerous,  with  filiform  filaments, 
connected  at  the  base.  Anther  oval,  vane-like.  Styles  5,  distinct,  or 
connected  only  at  the  base,  or  usually  united  to  the  tip.  Carpels  5,  more 
or  less  united,  1—  2-seeded.  Seeds  few.  Albumen  none.  Embryo  straight. 
Radicle  oblong.  Cotyledons  leafy,  folded  lengthwise.  Plumule  inconspi- 
cuous. Trees  and  shrubs  of  America;  a  few  of  Asia.  Leaves  alternate, 
usually  deciduous,  oval  or  oblong,  feather-nerved,  and  without  stipules. 
(Dec.  Prod.,'  I  p.  527.)  The  genera  are  three;  and  their  differential  charac- 
ters arc  as  follow  :  — 
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MALACHODE'NDRON  Cav.  Calyx  attended  by  a  single  bractea.  Petals 
5 — (j}  vvith  the  limb  finely  notched.  <  >vary  marked  with  5  furrows.  Styles 
5,  free,  separate  to  the  base.  Stigmas  capitate.  Carpels  capsular,  5, 
connected,  1-seeded.  (Don1*  Mill.,  \.  p.  564-.) 

STUA'RT/^.  Sepals  5,  connected  almost  to  the  middle,  bibracteate. 
Petals  5.  Style  crowned  by  a  5-lobed  stigma.  Capsule  woody,  5-celled, 
.Waived.  Cells  1— 2-seeded.  Seeds  wingless.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  5<>4.) 

GORDO\N/.*.  Sepals  5,  coriaceous.  Petals  5,  adhering  to  the  tube  of  the 
stamens,  and  connected  together  at  the  base.  Style  crowned  by  5  stigmas. 
Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved  ;  cells  2 — 5-sceded.  Seeds  ending  in  a  leafy  wing. 
(Don't  Mill.,  i.  p.  564.) 


GENUS  I. 

H 


MALACHODE'NDRON  Cav.      THE    MALACHODENDRON.      Lin.  Syst. 
Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

Identification.     Cav.  Diss.,  5.  p.  502. ;  Juss.  Gen.,  275. ;  Mitch.  Gen.,  16.  p.  38. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  523. ; 

and  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  572. 
Synanymes.     Stu&rtia  L'Herit.  ;  Stewartw  L. 
Derivation.       From  malakos,  soft,  and  dfndrou,  a  tree ;  in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  quality  of  the 

timber :  or,  possibly,  from  the  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  mallow,  the  Greek  name  for  which 

is  malache. 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  5-cleft,  furnished  vvith  two  bracteas  at  the  base. 
Petals  5,  with  a  crenulate  limb.  Ovary  5-furrowed.  Styles  5,  unconnected. 
Stigmas  capitate.  Carpels  5,  capsular,  connected,  1-seeded.  Seeds  un- 
known. (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  572.)  A  deciduous  low  tree,  with  large  white 
flowers. 

±  1.  MALACIIODE'NDRON  OVAXTUM  Cav.     The  ovate-leaved  Malachodendron. 

Identification.     Cav.,  1.  c.  ;  L,indl.  Bot.  Reg. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  272. 

Synonymes.      Stuart/a  pentag^nia  L'Herit.',    Stewartia  Malachodendron  Mill.;    Stewartia  a  cinq 

Styles,  Fr. 
Engravings.    Smith's  Exot.  Bot,  1. 101. ;  Michx.  t.  58. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1104.  ;  and  our  Jig.  91. 

Spec.  Ct'/t/r.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, solitary,  almost  sessile.  Petals  waved,  cut,  of  a  pale 
cream-colour.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  572.)  A  deciduous  tree, 
attaining,  in  its  native  country,  the  height  of  20ft.;  but, 
in  England,  generally  seen  as  a  bush,  and  seldom  above 
10ft.  or  12ft.  high.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  on  mountains  ;  and  it  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1795,  producing  its  large  white  flowers  in 
August  and  September.  It  has  been,  since  the  period  of 
its  introduction,  in  frequent  cultivation  among  other  American  or  peat- 
earth  plants.  The  largest  specimens  which  we  have  seen  in  England  are 
at  Dropmore  and  White  Knights:  the  former  are  between  10ft.  and  12ft. 
high,  and  form  wide-spreading  bushes,  flowering  freely  every  year.  Their 
flowers  are  very  large  (2£  in.  or  more  across),  and  slightly  fragrant.  There 
are  a  great  many  trees  nearly  equally  large  at  White  Knights,  which  flower 
magnificently  every  year,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  when  they  are  in  full  bloom.  The  plant  would 
have  a  much  better  effect  if  trained  up  with  a  single  stem,  so  as  to  form  a 
small  tree.  For  this  purpose,  after  a  plant  has  been  two  or  three  years 
established,  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut  it  down  to  the  ground;  and,  from  the 
shoots  that  it  will  throw  up,  to  select  one,  and  train  it  as  the  stem  of  the 
future  tree.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  generally  grown  is  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  peat,  in  which  the  latter  prevails  ;  but,  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  it 
shoots  vigorously,  and  flowers  freely,  in  deep  sandy  loam.  The  situation 
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should  be  sheltered ;  and  shaded  rather  than  otherwise.  The  usual  mode 
of  propagation  is  by  layers;  and  the  stools  are  sometimes  protected,  during 
winter,  by  mats.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  5s.  each ;  at  BolS 
wyller,  15  francs;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

GENUS  II. 


STUA'RT/^  Cav.     THE  STUARTIA.    Lin.   Syst.  Monadelphia  Pentandria, 

Identification.     Cav.  Diss.,  5.  p.  393.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p  '528.,  as  Stewartza  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  573. 
Derivation.    Named  in  honour  of  John  Stewart,  Marquess  of  Bute,  the  patron  of  Sir  John  Hill,  and  a 
distinguished  promoter  of  botanical  science. 

General  Character,  $c.  Calyx  permanent,  5-cleft,  rarely  5-parted,  furnished 
with  two  bracteas  at  the  base.  Petals  5.  Ovary  roundish.  Style  1,  fili- 
form, crowned  by  a  capitate  5-lobed  stigma.  Capsule  woody,  5-celled, 
5-valved;  cells  1 — 2-seeded.  Seeds  wingless,  ovate,  even.  (Don's  MilL,\. 
p.  573.) — A  deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree,  with  large  white  flowers, 

a  1.  STUA'RT/^  VIRGI'NICA  Cav.     The  Virginian  Stuartia. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  528  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  573. 

Synonymes.    Stewartia  Malachodendron  Lin.  Sp.,  982.  ;  Stuartr'a  marilandica  Bot.  Rep. ;  Stewartia  a 

un  Style,  Fr. ;  eingriffliche  (one-styled)  Stuartie,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Lam.  111.,  t.  593. ;  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  397. ;  and  our  fig.  92. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Flowers  large,  white,  with  purple  filaments 
and  blue  anthers,  usually  in  pairs.  Leaves  ovate,  acute. 
Petals  entire.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  573.)  A  deciduous 
shrub ;  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  in  Virginia,  its  native 
country,  and  attaining  nearly  the  same  height  in  British 
gardens.  It  is  found  in  swamps  in  the  lower  parts  both 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina ;  and  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1742.  The  general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  preceding  genus ;  but  it  forms  a 
smaller  bush,  and  the  foliage  has  a  redder  hue.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  same  size,  white,  with  purple  fila- 
ments and  blue  anthers.  This  plant  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated 
as  the  other,  from  its  being  of  somewhat  slower  growth ;  but  its  beauty, 
and  the  circumstance  of  its  flowering  from  July  to  September,  when 
but  few  trees  or  shrubs  are  in  blossom,  render  it  desirable  for  every  collec- 
tion. It  thrives  best  in  a  peat  soil,  kept  moist ;  but  it  will  also  grow  in  deep 
moist  sand.  In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  care  should  be  taken  that  no  ram- 
pant plant  be  placed  near  it,  the  roots  of  which  might  penetrate  into 
the  mass  of  peat  or  sand,  and,  from  their  greater  vigour,  soon  occupy  it, 
and  destroy,  or  greatly  injure,  those  of  the  Stuart/a.  The  propagation  of 
this  plant  is  the  same  as  that  of  Malachodendron ;  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated on  account  of  a  technical  difference  in  the  capsules,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  by  which  Thla  is  separated  from  Camellia.  There  are  large  plants  of 
this  species  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery.  The  price  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Malachodendron. 

GENUS  III. 


GORDO'N/^     Ellis.       THE    GORDONIA.       Lin.  Syst.    Monadelphia 
Polyandria. 

Identification.    Ellis,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1770.;  Cav.  Diss.,  007 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  528. ;  Don's  Mill., 
1.  p.  573. 
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Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  Alexander  Gordon,  a  celebrated  nurseryman  at  Mile  End,  near 
London,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Philip  Miller. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  5  rounded  coriaceous  sepals.  Petals  5,  somewhat 
adnate  to  the  urceolus  of  the  stamens.  Style  crowned  by  a  peltate 
5-lobed  stigma.  Capsules  5-ccllcd,  5-valved;  cells  2  —  i-seeded.  Seeds 
ending  in  a  leafy  wing  fixed  to  the  central  column,  filiform.  (Don's  Mill., 
i.  p.  573.)—  There  are  only  two  hardy  species,  both  sub-evergreen. 

1  1.  GORDOVN//<  LASIA'NTHUS  L.    The  woolly-flowered  Gordonia,or  Loblolly 

Bay. 

Identification.     I.in.  Mant,  570.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  528.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  573. 

Synonyme*.      //ypi-ricum  Lasianthus  Lin.  Sp.,  1101.,    Catesb.  Carol.,  1.  t.  44  ,  Pluk.  Amalth.)t.352.  ; 

Gordouia  a  Feuilles  glabres,  and  Alcee  de  la  Floride,  Fr.  ;  langstielige  Gordonie,  Ger. 
Engraving.     C'av.  Diss.,  6.  t.  171.  ;  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  668.  ;  Catesb.  Carol.,  1.  t.  44.  ;  Pluk.  Amalth., 

1.  35ft  ;   and  OUT  Jig.  93. 

Spec.  Char^  fyc.     Pedicels  axillary,  usually  shorter  than 

the  leaves.     Leaves  oblong,  coriaceous,  smooth,  ser- 

rated.    Calyx  silky.     Capsules  conoid,   acuminated. 

(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  573.)     A  tree  growing,  in  its  native 

country,   to   the   height  of   50  ft.  or  60  ft.,    with   a 

diameter  of  18  in.  or  20  in.  ;  and  a  straight  trunk  of 

from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.     "  The  small  divergency  of  its 

branches  near  the  trunk  gives  it  a  regularly  pyramidal 

form  ;  but,  as  they  ascend,  they  spread  more  loosely, 

like  those  of  other   trees  of  the  forest.     The  bark 

is   very  smooth,  while  the  tree  is  less  than   6  in.  in 

diameter  :  on  old  trees  it  is  thick,  and  deeply  furrowed. 

The  leaves   are  evergreen,  from  Sin.  to  6  in.  long, 

alternate,  oval-acuminate,  slightly  toothed,  and  smooth  and  shining  on  the 

upper  surface.     The  flowers  are  more  than  1  in.  broad,  white,  and  sweet- 

scented  :    they  begin  to  appear  about  the  middle  of  July,   and   continue 

blooming  in  succession  during  two  or  three  months.     This  tree  possesses 

the  agreeable  singularity  of  bearing  flowers  when  it  is  only  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high, 

The  fruit  is  an  oval  capsule,  divided  into  five  compartments,  each  of  which 

contains  small,  black,  winged  seeds."  (Sylva  Americana,  p.  164,  165.)     In 

England,  the  Gordons  Lasianthus  is    seldom  seen   otherwise  than  as  a 

sub-evergreen  bush,  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height  ;  but  it  flowers  beautifully,  even 

at  that  size.     It  sometimes,  however,  reaches  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 

Geography,  History,   $c.      The  loblolly  bay  has  a  comparatively  limited 

range  in  North  America,  being  confined  to  the  swamps  near  the  sea  coast, 

from  the  Floridas  to  Lower  Louisiana.     "  In  the  pine-barrens,  tracts  of  50  or 

100  acres  are  met  with,   at  intervals,  which,  being  lower  than  the  adjacent 

ground,  are  kept  constantly  moist  by  the  waters  collected  in   them  after  the 

great  rains.     These  spots  are  entirely  covered  with  the  loblolly  bay,  and  are 

called  bay  swamps.     Although  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  only  3  in.  or 

4  in.  thick,  and  reposes  upon  a  bed  of  barren  sand,  the  vegetation  of  these 

trees  is  surprisingly  luxuriant."  (Sylva  Amcr.,  p.  164.)     This  plant  seems  to 

have  been  first  recorded  by  Catesby  ;  and  it  was  soon  afterwards  described 

by  Ellis,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  j  and  figured  there,  as  well  as  in 

Catesby's  Carolina.  It  was  introduced  into  England,  about  1768,  by  Benjamin 

Bewick,  Esq.  ;  but  it  has  never  been  very  successfully  cultivated,  apparently 

from  neglecting  to  imitate  its  natural  habitat,  a  swampy  soil  in  a  low  sheltered 

situation.    The  largest  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Purser's 

Cross,  and  are  not  above  10  ft.  high. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  in  America,  is  considered  of 
little  use  ;  but  its  bark  is  of  great  value  for  tanning,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
employed  throughout  the  maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states,  and  of  the 
Floridas.  A  bark  fit  for  the  purpose  of  tanning  is  more  valuable,  in  America, 
than  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined  ;  because,  though  they  have  many  sorts 
of  oak,  there  are  very  few  the  bark  of  which  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
tannin  to  be  worth  employing  by  the  tanner.  Hence  the  Americans  import 
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the  bark  and  acorn  cups  of  QueYcus  yft'gilops  from  Spain  ;  and  these  they  mix 
with  the  bark  of  the  loblolly  bay.  Michaux  remarks  that  the  bark  may  be 
taken  off  this  tree  during  three  months ;  which  shows  that  in  it  the  sap  is 
abundant,  and  in  vigorous  motion,  during  a  much  longer  period  than  it  is  in 
the  oak.  In  the  northern  parts  of  America,  such  as  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, the  loblolly  bay  is  planted  in  gardens,  along  with  the  magnolia,  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  requiring  there,  as  it  does  in  Paris,  some  slight  protection 
during  winter. 

Soil,  Situation,  Sfc.  This  most  beautifully  flowering  tree  well  deserves  to 
have  a  suitable  soil  prepared  for  it,  and  to  be  treated  with  more  care  after  it 
is  planted  than  it  appears  to  have  hitherto  received  in  England.  The  soil 
ought  to  be  peat,  or  leaf-mould  and  sand;  and  it  should  be  so  circumstanced 
as  always  to  be  kept  moist.  For  this  purpose  a  considerable  mass  of  soil 
ought  to  be  brought  together,  and  placed  in  an  excavation,  on  a  retentive 
substratum,  in  a  low  situation.  During  summer,  water  ought  to  be  supplied 
from  below,  rather  than  from  the  surface,  in  order  that  the  degree  of  mois- 
ture be  kept  as  steady  as  possible ;  which  it  never  can  be  when  the  sur- 
face is  alternately  moistened  by  the  watering-pot,  and  dried  by  the  sun.  A 
steady  moisture  may  be  produced  by  laying  in  the  bottom  of  the  foundation 
either  one  or  two  brick  drains  across  it,  or  a  substratum  of  broken  stones  or 
gravel,  to  which  water  can  be  supplied  through  a  shaft  or  tube  communicating 
with  the  surface.  Where  both  species  of  Gordonia  are  to  be  grown  along 
with  some  other  American  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  Magnol/rt  glauca,  &c., 
which  require  similar  treatment,  the  expense  of  this  preparation  would  be 
well  worth  incurring,  in  order  to  insure  the  successful  growth  of  the  plants. 
In  British  nurseries,  the  Gordom'a  is  generally  propagated  by  layers,  but 
sometimes  seeds  are  imported.  These  require  to  be  raised  on  peat  soil,  kept 
moist,  and  shaded  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  covering  of  tfphagnum  is  thought 
desirable,  as  the  seeds  which  drop  from  the  plants  in  their  native  habitats, 
according  to  Michaux,  only  germinate  successfully  in  this  moss. 

Statistics.  There  are  specimens  of  this  tree  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  height  at  Purser's  Cross,  at  White 
Knights,  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries,  and  at  a  few  other  places  in  England  ;  but  scarcely  any  in 
Scotland,  from  the  tree  being  rathertender  ;  and  but  few  inlrc'land,  because  there  the  summers  seldom 
admit  of  the  wood  being  ripened.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  there  are  some  plants  in  the  nur- 
series which  have  attained  the  height  of  8  ft  or  10ft. ;  and  there  was  formerly  a  large  one  at  Mal- 
maison.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5s.  j  at  Bollwyller,  ? ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

±  2.  G.  PUBE'SCENS  PJi.     The  pubescent  Gordonia. 

Identification.    Pursh,  Flor.  Amer.,2.  p.  451. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  528. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  573. 
Synom/mes.     /.acathda  florida  Sal.  Par.  Lond.,  t.  56. ;    Frankl  Into  americana  Marsh. ;    the  Frank. 

linia,  Amer.  ;  behaarte  Gordonie,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Sal.  Flor.  Lond.,  t.  56. ;  Michx.,  t.59. ;   ar/.l  our  Jig.  94. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Flowers  almost  sessile.     Leaves  obo- 

vate-lanceolate,  pubescent  beneath,  somewhat  serrated, 

membranaceous.     Petals  and  sepals  rather   silky  on 

the  outside.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  573.)    A  deciduous  tree, 

from    20  ft.   to   30  ft.   high,    producing  large,    white, 

fragrant  flowers,  with  yellow  anthers,  in   September 

and  October.     1774. 
Variety.  —  De   Candolle  indicates  two  forms  :  —  G.  p. 

velutma,  G.  pub&scens  UHer.,  figured  in   Cav.  Diss., 

6.  t.  162.,  with  oblong  leaves  velvety  beneath,  which 

may  be  considered  the  species ;  and  G.p.  subgldbra,  G. 

Franklim  L'Her.,  and  Franklfm'a  Aldtamdha  Marsh., 

with  leaves  smoothish  beneath. 

Description,  $c.  This  species  is  much  smaller  than  the  preceding  one;  in 
its  native  country  forming  a  deciduous  tree,  rarely  exceeding  30  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth,  and 
presents  a  ridged  surface,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  common  hornbeam.  The 
flowers  are  more  than  I  in.  in  diameter,  white,  and  of  an  agreeable  odour. 
In  Carolina  they  appear  about  the  beginning  of  July ;  and  a  month  later  near 
Philadelphia.  They  open  in  succession  during  two  or  three  months,  and 
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begin  to  appear  when  the  tree  is  only  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high.  In  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  London  the  tree  seldom  conies  ;nto  flower  be-fore  September;  and  it  con- 
tinues flowering  till  its  flower  buds  are  destroyed  by  frost.  It  is  rather  hardier 
than  tin-  preceding  species. 

Gco^rft />////,  Jlixton/,  I$T.  This  species  is  found  only  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alatamaha  river  in  (ieorgia;  where  it  was  discovered,  in  1770,  by  John  Bar- 
tram,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Franklfnta,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Franklin.  Its  native  soil  is  sandy  wastes,  where  there  is  peat,  and  where  there 
is  abundance  of  moisture  great  part  of  the  year.  This  tree  was  introduced 
into  England,  in  1774,  by  Mr.  William  Malcolm.  It  is  considered  somewhat 
hardier  than  the  preceding  species,  and  has  been  more  generally  cultivated. 
The  soil,  situation,  &c.,  may  he  considered,  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  for 
Gordon/a  Lasianthus.  There  are  plants  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  in  the  Mile 
End  Nursery,  and  of  a  larger  size  at  Purser's  Cross  and  at  Syon ;  there  are, 
also,  some  very  fine  bushes,  or  low  trees,  of  it  at  White  Knights,  which 
flower  freely  every  year.  In  the  Nouvean  Du  Hanirl  it  is  stated  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  "  Jardin  Imperial  dcs  Plantes"  in  those  of  Malmaison,  and  of  the 
Trianon,  and  in  Cels's  Nursery.  There  is,  or  was  a  few  years  ago,  a  tree 
of  considerable  size  in  the  garden  at  Trianon  ;  and  there  is  one  in  Bartram's 
Botanic  Garden,  Philadelphia  (now  Carr's  Nursery),  50ft.  high.  (See  Card. 
Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  272.)  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  3s.  6d.  a  plant;  at 
Bollwyller,  4  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  40  cents,  and  the  seeds  2  dollars  a 
quart. 

Sect.  II.    Hardy  and  half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the 
J'ribe  CameUiese. 

Common  Character.  Calyx  of  5 — 9  sepals.  Petals  5 — 7 — 9,  alternating  with  the 
sepals  when  they  are  the  same  in  number:  sometimes  they  are  connected 
at  the  base.  Stamens  numerous,  usually  monadelphous,  but,  in  some, 
separated  into  many  bundles  at  the  base.  Capsule  3 — 5-celled,  3 — 5-valved, 
valves  sometimes  with  dissepiments  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  so  much 
bent  in  at  the  margins  as  to  form  dissepiments.  Seeds  large,  few,  fixed  to 
the  margins  of  the  central  placentas.  Smooth  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  in- 
habitants of  the  colder  parts  of  Asia,  China,  Japan,  &c.  Flowers  axillary, 
very  showy,  red,  white,  or  striped.  (Don's  Mil/.,  i.  p.  574.)  The  half- 
hardy  genera  are  two,  Camellia  and  Thca ;  which  are  thus  contradis- 
tinguished :  — 

CAME'LL/A  Stamens  polyadelphous  or  monadelphous  at  the  base.  Valve  of 
capsule  bearing  a  dissepiment  in  the  middle  of  each. 

TH£A.  Stamens  almost  unconnected  to  the  very  base.  Dissepiments  of 
capsule  formed  from  the  inflexed  margins  of  the  valves. 

GENUS  I. 


CAME'LLfA  L.     THE  CAMELLIA.     Lin.  Sysf.  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  848. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  529. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  574. 
Synonymcs.    Tlie  Japan  Rose  ;  Camellier,  Hose  du  Japon,  et  de  la  Chine,  Fr.  ;  C'amellie,  Ger. 
Derivation.    Named  in  honour  of  lieorgc  Joseph  Cametius,  or  Kat>/e/,  a  Moravian  Jesuit,  and  traveller 
in  Asia. 

Gen.  Char.,Sfc.  Calyx  imbricate,  surrounded  by  accessory  bracteas  or  sepals. 
Stamens  monadelphous.  Anthers  elliptical,  2-celled,  bursting  lengthwise  ; 
capsule  furrowed,  with  a  dissepiment  in  the  middle  of  eacli  valve,  separating 
from  the  free  triquetrous  axis  when  ripe.  Cells  1 — 2-seeded.  Elegant 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  coriaceous,  dark  green,  shining  leaves 
and  large  flowers,  resembling  the  rose,  of  various  hues.  (Dun's  J\ //'//.,  i. 
p.  574.)  —  The  species  are  evergreen  low  trees  or  shrubs,  from  China, 
al!  of  which  will  bear  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
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with  some  protection  during  winter  ;  and  a  few  of  them,  when  once  esta- 
blished, with  no  protection  whatever.  They  are  all  readily  propagated  by 
layers,  which,  for  the  commoner  sorts,  are  made  from  stools  planted  in  cold- 
pits.  They  are  also  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood,  planted  in 
autumn,  and  kept  in  a  cool  frame  through  the  winter,  being  put  into  heat 
when  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring.  Grafting,  inarching,  and  budding 
are  employed  for  propagating  the  sorts  that  are  comparatively  rare.  Various 
new  sorts  have  been  raised  from  seeds  ripened  in  this  country. 
An  excellent  work  has  been  published  on  the  Cameltioe,  by  Messrs. 

Chandler  and  Booth,  entitled  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Camellica:  ; 

in  which  many  of  the  finest  varieties  are  figured,  and  scientifically  described. 

Another  work,  on  the  same  genus,  is  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Messrs. 

Baumann,  at  Bollwyller. 

*  1.  C.  JAPO'NICA   L.     The  Japanese   Camellia,  or  the   red  single-Jloircred 

Camellia. 

Identification.     Lin.  9p.,  982. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  f>29.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  574. 

Engravings.      Cav.  Diss.,  6.  t.  160.  ;  Jacq.  Icon,  rar,  3.  t.  553. ;  Duh.  Ed.  nov.,  t.  71.  ;  Bot.  Mag., 

t.  42. ;  Chandl.  111.,  t.  1.  ;  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  25. ;  Lod.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  329.  and  455.  ;  Lois.  Herb. 

A  mat,  t.  43,  44,  45,  and  46.  ;  and  our  fig.  94. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  acutely 
serrated.  Flowers  axillary,  sessile,  usually  solitary. 
Ovary  smooth.  (Don's  M.ill.y  i.  p.  574.)  An  ever- 
green shrub  or  low  tree,  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  as  a  standard  in  the 
free  soil,  when  once  thoroughly  established. 
Geography^  History,  $c.  The  Camellia  japonica 
is  indigenous  both  in  China  and  Japan,  and  probably 
in  other  parts  of  Asia  not  yet  explored  by  botanists. 
In  Japan,  it  forms  a  lofty  tree  in  high  esteem  with  the 
Japanese  for  the  elegance  of  its  large  flowers,  which 
there  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  are  pro- 
duced from  October  to  April.  The  trees  are  uni- 
versally  planted  in  the  Japanese  gardens ;  and, 
according  to  Thunberg,  there  are  there  several  double- 
flowered  varieties ;  and,  among  others,  a  double  purple.  The  Camellia 
was  introduced  into  England  by  Lord  Petre,  about  or  before  1739.  The 
first  plants  brought  over  were  killed  by  being  kept  in  a  stove ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  reimported,  and  kept  in  a  conservatory.  The  plant  began  to  come 
into  general  estimation  in  England  abo.ut  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century;  and  it  has  since  been  more  extensively  propagated  than  any  other 
genus  of  green-house  plants,  unless  we  except  Pelargonium  and  .Erica.  Within 
the  last  15  or  20  years  plants  of  this  species  have  been  tried  in  the  open  air, 
some  against  walls,  and  others  as  bushes ;  and,  provided  they  are  protected 
for  a  few  years  after  planting,  till  the  roots  become  firmly  established  in  the 
soil,  they  seem  to  be  nearly  as  hardy,  even  in  the  climate  of  London,  as  the 
common  laurel.  Sweet,  who,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  a  competent  judge,  says, 
"  the  Camelh'a  is  not  generally  so  much  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  though 
it  is  very  hardy,  standing  out  our  severest  winters  when  planted  out  against  a 
wall,  or  in  any  sheltered  situation,  without  protection."  In  Devonshire  ca- 
mellias form  immense  evergreen  bushes  without  any  protection  whatever,  and 
have  even  ripened  seeds  from  which  young  plants  have  been  raised.  There  is 
a  single  red  camellia  at  Bicton,  about  2^  miles  from  the  sea,  and  83  ft.  above 
its  level,  which  is  9  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  the  head  covering  a  space  12  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter.  The  soil  and  subsoil  are  chiefly  sand,  and  the  situation  not  par- 
ticularly well  sheltered.  It  has  been  planted  out  for  16  years,  and  not  pro- 
tected for  the  last  12  years.  During  the  last  five  years,  it  has  endured  a 
temperature  of  10°  Fah.,  without  sustaining  the  slightest  injury.  At  Bicton 
there  are  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  C.  japonica  planted  out  as  bushes. 
In  the  Vauxhall  Nursery  8  sorts  have  stood  out  against  a  north-west  wall 
for  8  years,  and  flowered  freely  every  year  without  the  slightest  protection; 
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and   in  the  Goldworth  arboretum  there  are  30    or  40  sorts,  species  and 
varieties,  which  have  stood  out  as  bushes  for  several  years,  also  without  any 
protection,  and  in  an  elevated,  open,  unsheltered  situation.  We  are  not  aware 
of  the  Camell/V/  juponica  having  been  tried  as  a  standard  in  the  open  air  in 
France  or  Germany  ;  but  at  Naples,  and  more  especially  at  Caserta,  it  has  at- 
tained the  height  of  20ft.  in  a  very  few   years.    (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi. 
p.  151.)     The  price  of  the  single-flowered  variety,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is 
Is.  6(L  a  plant;  at  Bollwyller,  3 francs;  and  at  New  York,  ?. 
Varieties.     A  great  many  varieties  have  been  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  chiefly  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Son,  and  in  the 
garden  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.    Some  of  these  may  be  considered  as  rather 
tender,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  would  answer  against  a  north-west  or 
north-east  wall,  if  protected.     The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  known  in  British  gardens. 

A.  Chinese  Varieties  in  general  Cultivation. 

*  C.j.  2  variegata  Bot.  Rep.     The  variegated-fiowered  Japanese  Camellia. 

—Figured  in  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  329.;  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  6.;  and  Bot.  Rep., 
t.  91.  It  has  flowers  of  a  fine  dark  red,  irregularly  blotched  with 
white.  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  varieties,  and  has  stood 
out  in  several  places  for  eight  or  ten  years  as  an  evergreen  bush  ; 
flowering  freely  every  spring,  though  sometimes  having  the  flowers 
injured  by  frost.  It  has  stood  in  the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  without 
protection,  for  eight  years.  There  are  stools  of  it  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  Leyton  Nursery,  where  it  is  propagated  for  sale  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Z/aurus  nobllis,  and  other  hardy  evergreen  shrubs. 
There  are  stools  of  it  in  the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  in  cold-pits,  from 
which  plants  are  raised,  and  sold  as  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Leyton.  It  was  imported  from  China,  by  Captain 
Connor,  for  the  late  John  Slater,  Esq.,  in  1792.  Price,  in  London, 
3s.  6d.  a  plant ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  5  francs. 

*  C.  j.  3  incarndta  Bot.  Reg.     The  ^sA-colour-flowered  Japanese  Ca- 

mellia, Lady  Hume's  Camellia,  or  Blush  Camellia. — Figured  in  Bot. 
Reg.,  t.  112.;  and  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  7.  This  is  generally  considered 
the  next  hardiest  variety  to  C.  j.  variegata.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
fine  delicate,  and  yet  glowing,  blush  colour,  becoming  richer  as  they 
expand ;  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  more  acuminated  than  those  of 
the  preceding  variety,  and  the  tree  has  a  looser  and  more  slender 
habit  of  growth.  Imported  in  1806,  for  the  late  Lady  Amelia  Hume, 
of  Wormeleybury,  Herts.  Price,  in  London,  3*'.  6d.  a  plant ;  and  at 
Bollwyller,  4  francs. 

»  C.j.  4  alba  plena  Bot.  Rep.  The  wkite-double-ftowered  Japanese  Ca- 
mellia.— Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  1 1. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  269.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter.  Plants 
of  this  variety,  between  6  ft.  and  8  ft.  in  height,  have  stood  out  as 
bushes  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  in  the  Vaux- 
hall Nursery,  and  at  Purser's  Cross,  for  several  years.  "  One  of  the 
most  elegant  varieties  in  cultivation;  brought  to  England,  in  1792, 
by  the  same  gentleman  who  introduced  the  double-striped ;  viz.  John 
Slater  of  the  India  House,  according  to  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth ; 
but  Thomas  Slater,  according  to  Mr.  Main,  who  went  out  as  collector 
for  Gilbert  Slater  ([Gard.  Mag.'],  vol.  ii.  p.  423.)  in  1791."  (Gard. 
Mag.,\o\.\\.  p.  471.)  Price,  in  London,  3s,  Qd. ;  at  Bollwyller, 
4  francs.  Beautiful  imitations  of  the  flowers  of  this  variety  have 
been  formed  in  wax. 

*  C'  j>  5  fimbriata  Lodd.     The  fringed-peteled  white-double-flowered  Ja- 

panese Camellia. — Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  15.;    and  Lodd.  Bot. 
Cab.,  t.  1 103.     In  cultivation  since  1816,  and  a  very  beautiful  variety. 
"  Mr.  Colvill,  of  the  King's  Road  Nursery,  has  the  merit  of  being 
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the  first  who  brought   it  into   ne>tice,  anel  ne 
without    it."   (('hand!.    ///.,  t.   I.').)       Price1, 
Beill w  \  lle-r,   I.')  francs. 

/'.  (i  ruhrn  plina  Hot.  Rep.  The  ied-donl>le-\\o\\ 'creel  Japanese 
'Camellia,  Old  red,  and  (irexille's  red.— Figured  in  Ji»f.  Hep.,  t.  199.  ; 
and  in  Chaiull.  ///.,  t.  IS.  The  flowers  are  of  a  crimson-red  colour, 
anel  resemble  those  of  a  double  7/ibiscns  7i'o-a  sinensK  Imported 
in  1794,  bv  Sir  RobeTt  Prestein,  e»f  Vallcyfield,  in  Perthshire,  and 
NVoodfielef,  in  Essex.  Of  a  free  and  robust  habit,  and  growing  very- 
erect  ;  iloweTs  but  sparingly  produced  before  the  plant  gets  e>lel;  anel 
hence  this  is  ne>t  so  much  cultivated  as  senne  either  varieties.  The 
flowers  are  about  .'>  in.  e>r  .'>.',  in.  in  eliameter,  and  open  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  the  waratah  anel  atro-rubens.  Price,  in  London, 
3s.  G(/.  a  plant  ;  anel  at  Bollwyller,  ,~>  francs  • 

/'.  7  i\nein<»/c//dr(i.  The  Anemone-flowered 
Japanese  Camellia,  Waratah  Camellia,  Blush 
Waratah  Camellia. — Figured  in  1lol.Md«.t 
t.  1054.;  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  8. ;  anel  our///,'.  9(5. 
Named  Waratah  frenn  the  resemblance  of 
the  fleiwer  to  that  of  the  Teloj)ca  spe- 
e  io.si.ssima,  eir  waratah  plant.  Thi.s  i>  one 
of  the  most  singular,  as  well  as  the-  meist 
beautiful,  varieties  :  the  flowers  resemble 
those1  of  a  elouble  poppy  anemone'  (Jne- 
mone  coronaria),  having  the  exterior  petals 
e>f  the  usual  form,  and  the  centre  ones 
narrow  and  numerous  ;  they  are  3  in.  or 
1  in.  in  eliameter,  and  of  a  eleep  and  brilliant  scarlet  colour 
in  London,  .j,v.  each  ;  anel  at  Bollwyller,  10  francs. 
'.  /'.  s  crassint't'vis  Lodd.  The  f/iic/c-iicrrrd-lvavcd  Japanese  Camellia, 
Kent's  Canu'llia,  Kent's  hexanguhir. —  l-'igure'd  in  Chandl. ///.,  t.  -Sf>. ; 
and  Leuld.  J><>/.  ('ah.,  t.  I  !7'.">.  Resembles  the1  waratah,  but  differs*  in 
the  outer  petals  being  paler  and  more1  cupped,  and  in  the  leaves 
being  thinner  anel  rounder.  Introduced  in  is-.'O.  Prie-e',  in  London, 
7s.  (if/.  ;  and  at  Bollw  \ller,  1 . j  Irane's. 

('.  /'.  9  m///7/7'"»//V/  Hot.  Mail.  The  Mi/rtle-!eat'ed  Japanese  Camellia. 
-Fiu'iired  in  Hoi.  M«!^.l  Ifiio.;  and' Chandl.  ///.,  t.  II.  The-  leaves 
are1  rather  smaller  than  in  most  of  the  other  varieties,  and  the  flowers 
lai'LTC  in  proportion  to  the  'in,  being  about  '.\  in.  in  diame'te'r.  The 
plant  is  somewhat  slenelcr  in  growth,  but  flowers  lri-i-l\ .  Supposed 
to  have  been  imported  in  I  sos,  for  the'  Ke'w  (iardin.  Prie'e,  in  Lon- 
don, .~)s. ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  (i  francs. 

( '.  '/.  10  tnl'ttlnta  Hot.  Re'ir.  The  ///ro////r-petale'd  Japanese  Camellia, 
Ladv  Lomfs  Camellia. — T:iLrured  in  /><>/.  /^^.,  t.  (i.'W.  In  gi'iieral 
ai)pearance  resembling  C'.  j.  ?»vrtifolia,  but  more  erect  and  of  stronger 
growth,  and  having  petals  involute',  insteael  of  spreading.  Mr.  Swe'e.'t 
deemed  it  iele-ntie-al  with  C.  wyrtifolia,  as  aj>pears  b\  his  I fur/.  /»/•//., 
p.  7.'i.  Intrei  lue'cd  in  |S:>0.  In  London,  7\.  ;  and  at  Bollwylle-r, 
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ilis.     7'/«-  c«;  /V;/>/i'-rol(nircd-fl(>wcr«l  ./r//j«?/f.vr  (V/»K'///(j.  —  ^lo 
diiri'd  rtiiwt'i'N  an1  produciil    I;|KHI  tlif  s.-iint-  plant;   naincly,  nil 

mpoiiia  //«/.  H>L'.  Tin  l\m:punc  Jt/pane.te  Ct/ni<//ia,  (he 
Kew  Blush  Camellia.  —  Figured  in  Itni.  /{<•«.,  l.  •>•*.;  and  Chandl. 
///.,  t.9.  The1  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  some1  fancied  re- 
sembli'.ne  e1  of  the  flower^  to  the  French  head-dress  calleel  a  pompone. 
The  petals  are  delicate  in  their  texture,  and,  when  fully  expanded, 
the  flowers  are  just  1  in.  across.  The  colour  of  the  jietals  is  pure1 
white,  except  tor  about  a  third  of  their  length  nearest  the-  base, 
which  is  d<  epl\  liii'.Mi!  wi;  h  red,  <>!'  w  hich  the-re  is  a  small  strije1  i:j» 
the'  centre.  Int  reduced  i:i  iblo.  This  vuriet  vis  ver\  hard  \  ;  |  hub 
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of  it  have  .stood  out  tor  eight  \\inters  in  the  Vanxhall  Nursery. 
Price,  in  London,  3.v.  <;//.  ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  4-  francs.  C.j. 
prtw/iii-flora  ivwttjr,  figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  19.;  6'.  j.  p.  pallida, 
and  T. /'.  p.  «//;«;  the  red  peony-flowered,  introduced  in  1810;  the 
blush  peony-flowered,  introduced  in  18-20;  and  the  white  paiony-flow- 
ered,  introduced  in  IhlO,  may  be  considered  as  subvarieties  of  the 
pompone.  The  price  of  these  subvarieties  is  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  C.j.  Pomponia. 

*  C.  j.  l.j  sciiii'dufj/ex  Bot.    Rep.     The  seniitltiuble-Qovrered  Japanese   Camellia.  —  Figured 

in  Bot.  Hep.,  t.  559.  The  flowers  con.Mst  of  from  6  to  1'J  large  roundish  petals, 
in  a  single  or  double  series,  with  a  column  of  stamens  in  the  centre :  they  are  of  a 
rich  rose  colour.  Introduced  in  1S()S.  Middlemist's  red  camellia  so  closely  resembles 
this  sort  as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  from  it. 

*  C.  j.    14-  (itro-riibcns  Bot.  Cab.      The  dark  /YY/-flowered  Japanese  Ca- 

mellia, Loddiges's  red  Camellia. — Figured  in  Lodd.  BoL  Cab.,  t.  170. ; 
and  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  25.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  and  a  vi- 
gorously growing  one.  It  is  always  among  the  latest  in  coining 
into  blossom,  the  flowers  opening  at  about  the  same  time  as  those  of 
the  waratah  camellia.  The  plants  have  an  erect  fastigiate  habit, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  scarlet,  and  are  very  showy.  They 
are  not  so  large  as  in  some  of  the  other  varieties ;  but  they  have  a 
marked  appearance  from  the  middle  of  the  flower  being  filled  with 
small  petals,  which  project  so  as  to  overtop  the  others.  Imported 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  from  China,  in  1809.  Price,  in  London,  5*. ; 
and  at  Bollwyller,  5  francs. 

«n  C.j.  15  Welbdnku  Clinndl.  7//.,t.  27. ;  Wclbank's  white-flowered  Japanese 
Camellia.  C.  j.  liiteo-albicans  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  708. ;  C.  j.  flavescens  ;  and 
white  Moutan  Camellia. — Figured  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  708.  The  flowers, 
which  have  been  compared  to  those  of  GardenzVz  florida,  are  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour,  rather  delicate,  and  they  do  not  open  very 
freely.  The  flowers  are  from  3  in.  to  3|  in.  in  diameter.  In  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Booth's  account  of  this  variety,  published  Feb.,  1831, 
it  is  characterised  as  very  different  from  any  other  white-flowered 
kind,  and  as  being  of  robust  habit,  and  remarkable  for  the  convexity 
of  its  foliage.  Introduced  by  Captains  Welbank  and  Rawes  in  1820. 
Price,  in  London,  5s.;  and  at  Bollwyller,  10  francs. 

»  C.  j.  16  rosea  Don's  Mill.  The  ro.s^-flowered  Japanese  Camellia. — The 
flower  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  moss  rose ;  it  measures  about 
~i\  in.  in  diameter,  approaching  in  form  that  of  the  myrtle-leaved. 
Introduced  in  1821.  Price,  in  London,  3s.  6d.  each;  and  at  Boll- 
wyller, 5  francs. 

*  C.  j.  17  speciosa  Hort.  Trans.     The  showy  Japanese  Camellia,  Rawes's 

variegated  Waratah  Camellia.  Camell/a  Rawes/«?z«  Hort.  —  Figured 
in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  32.  An  extremely  handsome  variety,  with 
flowers  of  a  deeper  red  than  either  those  of  C.  atro-rubens  or 
the  waratah.  They  open  very  regularly,  and,  when  expanded,  are 
usually  4  in.  in  diameter.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  petals  have  a 
little  white  stripe  at  their  base,  and  some  of  them  are  variegated; 
all  of  them  are  disposed  hi  the  same  manner  us  those  of  the 
waratah.  It  was  imported  by  Captain  Richard  Rawo.s  in  1S;'4,  who 
presented  it  to  his  relation,  T.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Price,  in  London,  10s.  6d. ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  50  francs. 

*  C.j.  18  cdrnea  Bot.  Reg.    jTA<'./f<-.y/,i-coloured- flowered  Japanese  Camellia.  Middlemist's  red 

Camellia,  rose-coloured  Camellia.— Figured  in  Hot.  Hc^.,  t.  ^2.     The  flowers  are  similar 

in   colour  to  thoM?  of  the  scmidouble  red  (No.    1J.),  but   larger.      The  cent. 

arc  short  and  vary  in  form;  generally  they  are  roundish  and  a  little  twisted,  ;is  well  as 

marked  with  dark-coloured  veins,  and  all  of  them  have,  more  01  11  white. 

coloured  stripe  down  their  centre.     The  (Umens  are  generally  all  changed  in< 

and  the  whole  flower  resembles  a  full-blown  rose.     Introduced  in 

*  C.  j.    19    imbricata    Hort.    Trans.       The    itnhncal. -^/-pctalal    Japanese 

Camellia,  crimson   Shell  Camellia.  —  Figured  in  Chandl.   ///.,; 

and  Bot.  R<-«.,  t.  139ft.     "  Without  doubt,  the  best  variety  that  Inu 
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been  brought  from  China.  The  flowers  are  upwards  of  3^  in.  in 
diameter,  and  are  very  regular  in  form,  the  petals  being  arranged  one 
above  another,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  centre, 
exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  double  white.  The  colour  is  of  a  fine 
crimson  red,  and  remarkably  showy.  When  the  flowers  first  begin 
to  open  they  are  concave,  but,  as  they  expand,  they  become  quite 
flat.  The  outer  petals  are  nearly  round.  The  centre  petals  are 
rather  pointed,  and  rise  upright."  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  576.)  Intro- 
duced in  1824.  Price,  in  London,  7s.  6d.  each. 

*  C.j.  20  Pdrksii  Hort.  Trans.  Parks' s  Japanese  Camellia,  Parks's  striped- 

Rose  Camellia.  —  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  4  in.  in 
diameter,  irregularly  striped  or  blotched  with  white,  and  they  are 
slightly  odoriferous,  like  the  flowers  of  the  myrtle-leaved  variety. 
In  this  and  other  respects,  it  differs  from  C.  j.  variegata  (No.  2.). 
Introduced  in  1824.  Price,  in  London,  10*.  6d.  each. 

«t  C.  j.  21  Sabini&na  Hort.  Trans.  Sabine's  Japanese  Camellia,  Sabine's  white  Camellia.— The 
flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  3  in.  across,  and  they  resemble  in  form  those  of  the  pompone. 
Introduced  in  1824. 

B.  Chinese  and  other  Foreign  Varieties  not  in  general  Cultivation,  but  in  all 

probability  as  hardy  as  the  others. 

*t  C.j.  22  candidissima  is  noticed,  in  G.  M.,  vol.  xi.  p.  78.  and  190.,  as  one  that  assimilates  to 
C.  j.  Wellb&nktYj  and  as  brought  directly  from  Japan  by  Dr.  Siebold,  and  called  by 
some  C.  Siebuld/.  It  is  deemed  by  some  a  species.  It  is  in  Mr.  Knight's  collection. 

SI  C.  j.  23  Doaklaeri.  —  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  very  tine  variety.  It  was  raised  on  the  Continent, 
and  is  named  after  the  head  gardener  at  the  botanic  garden  at  Louvain.  (Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  xi.  p.  85.)  Mr.  Knight  possesses  it  in  a  living  state,  (p.  190.) 

a  C.j.  24  francofurtensis.— Flowers  dark  and  light  red,  quite  as  large  as  those  of  C.  reticulfcta. 
Raised  from  seeds  of  C.  argentea,  by  M.  J.  Rinz,  jun.,  nurseryman,  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine  ;  who  deems  it  the  finest  variety  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  Germany.  It  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  1834.  Mr.  Low,  at  Clapton,' has  a  plant  of  it.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi. 

*  C.  j'.l25  hybrida  Makoy.  — M.  Jacob  Makoy  sent  us,  previously  to  March,  1835,  a  dried 

specimen  of  this  kind  of  camellia,  which  he  informed  us  was  a  hybrid  from  C.  japonica 

var.  insignis  and  C.  eurydldes.     By  the  specimen,  it  assimilates  in  habit  to  eurydldes: 

the  leaves  are  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  and  slightly  pubigerous ;  the  sprig  and  buds 

densely  pubigerous;  the  flower  1  in.  across,  perhaps  more  ;  and  the  petals  5,  orbicular,  and 

centred  by  the  cluster  of  stamens.     The  petals,  in  a  dried  state,  were  of  a  buff  colour  ; 

they  might  be,  when  living,  white,  tinted  with  red  :  nothing  was  stated  of  their  colour 

when  living.     M.  Makoy  deemed  the  hybrid  a  fine  variety.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  143.) 

Other  names  of  Foreign  Varieties  of  C.japdnica.     In  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.,  varieties  of  camellia, 

by  the  following  names,  are  mentioned  as  extant  on  the  Continent,  which,  it  seems,  are  not  yet  so 

in  Britain  :    C.  argentea,  in  p.  265. ;  C.  Gunnellt,  in  p.  543. ;  C.  Pronay&na,  in  p.  544. ;   and  C. 

violdcea  superba,  in  p.  544. 

The  semidouble  white  was  purchased  in  1822,  on  the  Continent,  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  distinct  variety  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered  in  England.  The  rose-coloured  waratah  was 
introduced,  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  from  China,  in  1824  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered. 

C.  f.  hexangulhris,  the  hexangular-fiowered  Japanese  Camellia,  is  a  very  singular  variety,  only 
known  by  the  Chinese  drawings  in  the  possession  of  the  London  Horticultural  Sociery,  it  not 
having  been  yet  introduced.     There  are,  doubtless,  other  varieties  in  China;  but,  from  our  in- 
creased  intercourse  with  that  country,  in  consequence  of  the  trade  being  thrown  oi>en,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  will  all,  sooner  or  later,  find  their  way  into  Britain. 

C.  Varieties  of  Camellia  japonica  originated  in  Britain. 
The  varieties  of  the  common  camellia  originated  in  Britain  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  The  first  seeds  ripened  were  those  of  C.  j.  anemoneflora, 
about  the  year  1818,  in  the  Count  de  Vandes's  garden  at  Bayswater;  and, 
subsequently,  a  great  number  of  varieties  have  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges ;  Messrs.  Chandler,  of  the  Vauxhall  Road  Nursery ;  Mr.  Press,  gar- 
dener to  Edward  Gray,  Esq.,  at  Harringay,  Hornsey ;  and  various  other 
nurserymen  and  gardeners.  In  Sweet's  Hortus  Britannicus,  2d  edit.,  pub- 
lished in  1830,  sixty-five  sorts  of  camellias  are  enumerated;  of  which 
upwards  of  fifty  are  varieties  of  C.  japonica.  The  following  selection  of 
these  is  taken  from  the  Illustrations  of  Booth  and  Chandler,  already  men- 
tioned ;  from  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  from  Don's  Miller. 

a.   Varieties  raised  in  Btitain  that  are  figured  and  described  in  Chandler  and 
Booth's  Illustrations  of  the  Camellieae. 

*  C  J.  26  cordllina  ChandL  111.  The  corfl/-coloured-flowered  J.  C.  —  Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t. 
10.,  and  Chandler's  Camellia  Britannic*,  t.  5.  A  fine  variety  ;  its  habit,  like  that  ot  the 
waratah.  Originated  in  1819.  Raised  from  seed  by  Messrs.  Chandler  of  the  Vauxhall 
Nursery.  Price,  in  London,  la.  6d. ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  10  francs. 
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C.  j.  27  eximia  Chandl.  Ill  The  choice  J.  C.,  Chandler's  choice-flowering  Camellia. — Figured 
in  Chandler's  ///.,  t.  12  ;  described  there;  whence  the  following  traits  are  drawn.  Of  free 
growth,  resembling,  in  some  respects,  the  waratah.  Flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  very 
double,  and  4  in.  across.  It  also  resembles  C.  j.  imbricata ;  but  the  foliage  of  the  two 
is  totally  distinct.  Price,  in  London,  7*  t'«t. 

C.j.  28  initom  Chandl.  III.  I*ulv  Hilton's. J.  t'.— Figured  in  Chandl.  7//.,t.  1.3., and  described 
there;  where  it  is  stated  that  it  is  a  dc»irable  well-nrarked  variety,  and  distinct  from 
either  the  double-striped,  Parks's  rose-striped,  or  the  C.  j  Klphinstbni.  Flowers  2  in.  or 
24  in.  across,similar  to  those  of  the  double-striped.  Raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the 
Lxotic  Nursery,  about  18i4,  probably  from  the  single  red,  impregnated  with  the  double- 
striped.  Price,  in  London,  7.v.  Kd.  ;  and  at  Hollwyller,  50  francs. 

C.j.  29  ChdniU<->-\  Cln,n<!l.  III.,  synon.  "  versicolor  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  887."  (Swt.,  in  his  Hort.  Brit. 
p.  74.)  Chandler's  J.  C.,  Chandler's  striped  waratah  C.  —  Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  16., 
Chandl.  Cam.  />>//,  1. 1  and  2.,  and  Bat.  /leg.,  t.  887.  In  Chandl.///.  it  is  stated  of  it,  that  it 
approaches  nearer  to  the  waratah  than  to  any  other  variety,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best 
which  has  been  raised;  and  that  it  was  originated  by  Mr.  Chandler,  in  the  Vauxhall ' 
Nursery,  in  181*-',  from  the  seeds  oi  the  waratah,  crossed  with  the  double-striped.  Price, 
in  London,  7*.  Gd. ;  and  at  Bolwyltar,  20  ir.uics. 

C.J.  SOJiore  dlbo  Chandl.  111.  The  wh'te  singlc-Jtowcrcd  J.  C. —  Figured  in  Chandl.  III.,  t.  1"., 
and  But.  llcg.,  t.  35:}.  In  Chandl.  ///.  it  is  stated  that  it  is  more  robust  than  almost  any 
other  variety.  It  abounds  in  flowers,  and  these  usually  open  earlier  than  those  of  most 
other  varieties;  they  are  nearly  3  in.  across,  white,  and  not  unfrequently  striped  or 
spotted  with  red.  It  seeds  Iresly,  and  some  fine  varieties,  with  double  flowers,  of  differ- 
ent colours,  have  been  raised  from  it.  It  was  raised  from  seed  of  the  double-striped,  by 
Messrs.  Rollisson  of  the  Tooting  Nursery,  in  about  1814. 

C.  J.  31  zltlucceflbra  Chandl  111.  The  Hol'li/hock-flowered  J.  C.  —  Figured  in  Chandl.  ///., 
t.  20.,  and  Chandl.  Cam.  Brit.,  t.  4.  — Flowers  red.  It  is  stated  that  it  resembles  the 
waratah  in  some  respects,  and  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  Raised  by 
Mr.  Chandler,  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  in  1819.  Price,  in  London,  Is.  6d. ;  and  at 
Bollwyller,  15  francs. 

C.  j.  32  &nemonej1ora  Alba  Chandl.  Til.  The.  Anemone  flowered  to// »'te- flowered  J.  C.,  the 
white  Waratah  C.  — Figured  in  Chandl.  III.,  t.  21.,  and  Chandl.  Cam.  Brit,  t.  8.  This, 
from  the  account  of  it  in  Chandl.  ///.,  is  a  most  elegant  variety,  with  blossoms  of  a  deli- 
cate white  colour,  a  little  striped;  occasionally  spotted  with  pale  red,  from  3f  in.  to  4 
in.  over.  It  was  raised  from  the  pompone.  Price,  in  London,  7*.  6d. ;  and  at  Bollwyller, 
15  francs. 

C.  j.  33  Wi}6ds\\  Chandl.  Woods's  J.  C.  —  Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  23.  A  seedling, 
raised  by  Mr.  Chandler,  who  named  it  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Woods  of  Camberwell 
Grove,  a  great  admirer  of  camellias.  Its  flowers  are  very  handsome,  symmetrically 
formed,  and  nearly  4  in.  across.  Their  colour  is  pale  red,  similar  to  those  of  the  com- 
mon Provence  rose,  which,  at  a  distance,  they  resemble,  except  in  being  larger,  although 
not  so  double.  (Cltandl.  III.,  adapted.)  Frice,  in  London,  Is.  Qd. ;  and  at  Bollwyller  50 
francs. 

C.  j.  34  punctata  Chandl.  111.  The.  rfo/AV-flowered  J.  C.,  Gray's  invinc'We  C.  —  Figured 
in  Chanul.  ///.,  t.  24.,  whence  the  ibllowing  particulars  are  derived.  Tiie  expanded 
blossoms  are  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  over ;  of  a  very  delicate  blush  colour,  almost  white ; 
striped,  and  slightly  spotted  with  pale  rose,  in  the  manner  of  a  rose-flake  carnation.  An 
extremely  fine  variety.  It  was  raised,  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Press,  gardener  to  E.  Gray,  Esq., 
from;  a  seed  of  the  semidouble  red,  the  flowers  of  which  had  boen  fecundated  with  the 
pollen  of  the  single  white. 

C.  j.  35  elegans  ChanciL  I'l.  Chandler's  elegant  J.  C.— Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  26.  Of  free 
growth;  the  flowers  of  a  very  delicate  rose  colour,  and  from  SA  in.  to  4  in.  across  ;  in 
form  between  those  of  the  waratah  and  those  of  the  paeony-'flowered,  but,  in  other 
respects,  distinct  from  those  of  both  varieties.  Raised  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  by  Mr. 
Chandler,  about  1822. 

C.  j.  36fl6rifla  Chandl.  111.  The  f.owery  J.  C.,  the  clustei -flowering  C.  —  Figured  in 
Chandl.  //'.,  t.  28.,  and  in  ChandL  Cam.  Brit.,  t.  7.  The  flowers  are  not  large,  but  very 
beautiful ;  3  in.  in  diameter  ;  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  intermediate  between  the  deep  red 
of  the  waratah  and  the  bright  rose  of  the  pjeony-flowered.  They  are  produced  in  great 
abundance  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  open  pretty  early  in  the  season.  This 
variety  was  produced  in  1819,  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  from  a  flower  that  had  been  fer- 
tilised with  the  pollen  of  the  pajony-flowered.  Price,  in  London,  Is.  Qd;  and  at  Bollwyl- 
ler, 15  francs. 

C.  j.  o7  rtisca  Chandl.  111.    Middlemisl's  ;-os£--coloured-  flowered  J.  C.,  Mkldlemist's  red  C. 

Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  S9.  The  flowe>s  open  late,  and  are  of  a  rich  rose  colour;  more 
than  semidouble,  and  3  in.  or  more  across.  The  stamens  are  sometimes  perfect,  but 
oftener  transformed  into  small  petals ;  so  that  the  flower  altogether  resembles  that  of  a 
full-blown  rose 

C.  j.  38  cclipsis  Chandl.  111.  Press's  eclipse  J.  C.  —  Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  SO.  The  fol- 
lowing is  abridged  horn  the  description  of  it  in  Chandl.  ///.  The  flowers  are  handsome 
and  well-formed,  the  petals  being  numerous,  and  neatly  imbricated  ;  the  ground  colour 
white,  which  is  striped  and  feathered  with  pale  red,  in  the  manner  of  a  flake  carnation. 
One  of  the  very  fine  varieties  originated  by  Mr.  Press,  and  noticed  in  Gt'rd.  Mag.,  vol.  ii. 
Both  C.  j.  cclipsis  and  C.  j.  punctata  were  raised  from  seeds  contained  in  one 
capsule.  Price,  in  London,  Is.  6d.  ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  100  francs. 

C.  j  39  insignis  Chandl.  111.,  syn.  C.  j.  dirnthiflora  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  592.  The  remarkable  J. 
('.,  (.'handler's  splendid  C.,  the  Carnation  Wur.itah  C. —  Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  31.,  and 
Chandl.  Cam.  Brit.,  t.  fi.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  a  favourite  variety  with  most  cultivators, 
and  that  there  are  few  collections  in  which  it  does  not  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  Its 
flowers  are  large  and  red.  Price,  in  London,  Is.  .></. ;  and  at  Bollwyller.  i!<)  francs. 
C.  j.  40  alba  stmi-diiplcx  Chandl.  111.,  t.  33.  Palmer's  tfftitc-scmidonbic-fiowered  J.  C. 
—  Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  33.,  and  described  there;  whence  it  appears  tliat  the 
flowers  average  more  than  4  in.  in  breadth,  and  consist  of  8  or  more  petals,  disposed  in 
2  or  more  rows ;  the  largest  round,  and  about  1J  in.  across  ;  the  others  roundish,  oblong, 
and  a  little  smaller  ;  all  are  extremely  delicate  in  texture,  like  those  of  Welbank's  white. 
Price,  in  London,  10*.  fid. 

C.  j.  41  concinna  Chandl.  111.  The  neat  J.  C.— Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  C4.  The  flowers  open 
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well,  are  very  regularly  formed,  and  of  a  fine  rose  colour  ;  they  exceed  3  in.  in  diameter, 
and  are  little  inferior  in  appearance  to  those  of  C.  j.  exf  mia,  or  of  C.  j.  ivnbricata  ;  the  petals 
being  ne  rly  as  numerous,  and  arranged  with  equal  symmetry.  Raised  from  seeds  of 
the  waratah,  by  Mr.  Chandler,  in  1819.  It  possesses  much  beauty;  but  its  flowers  are 
less  brilliant  than  those  of  so\ne  others  :  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be.  (III.,  t, 
34.)  Price,  in  London,  10s.  fid. 

it  C.  j.  42  spli-Hdcm  Chandl.  III.,  synon.  C.  j.  coccinea  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  '293.  Allnutt's  splendid 
J.  C.  —  Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  35.  A  much  admired  and  most  desirable  variety.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  red,  3  in.  broad,  very  showy,  and  produced  abundantly  on  both 
young  plants  and  old  ones.  The  petals  are  all  deeply  veined,  and,  though  less  numerous 
than  in  some  varieties,  are  so  arranged  in  the  centre  as  to  form  flowers  to  all  appear- 
ance perfectly  double.  The  petals,  also,  are  so  remarkable  for  their  roundness  as  to  give 
the  flowers  a  peculiar  character  ;  by  which  the  variety  may  be  readily  distinguished. 
The  plant,  in  habit,  is  similar  to  the  single  red  (C.  japonica  £.),  but  is  stronger  and 
more  bushy ;  the  branches  are  upright  and  twiggy.  Price,  in  London,  5s. 

*  C.  j.  43    Rosa  sinensis  Lodd.  Dot.  Cab.      The  Chinese  Rose   (?  Hibiscus} -fiov/ered  J.  C.— 

Figured  in  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1455.,  and  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  36.  This  is  a  bold-flowering, 
freely  blooming,  first-rate  variety  Its  pale  purplish  red  flowers  are  tolerably  full  of  pe- 
tals, extremely  handsome,  4  in  across,  and  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of 
C.  j.  elegans.  It  w?s  raised  by  Mr.  Chandler  about  1819.  Price,  in  London,  Is.  6d  ;  and 
at  Bollwyller,  15  francs. 

*  C.  j.  44  Itissii  Chandl.  III.,  t.  37.      Ross's  J.  C.  —  Figured   in   Chandl.  III.,  t.  37.,  and 

described  in  that  work.  This  is  a  desirable  variety  :  it  is  briefly_described  in  Card. 
Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  211.,  under  the  name  of  Ross's  Camellm  glori6sa."  The  flowers  are 
often  4  in.  in  diameter;  in  form  they  resemble  those  of  C.  j.  elegans;  but  in  colour 
they  are  of  a  much  darker  and  deeper  red. 

*  C.  j.  45  Aitonl  Chandl.  Cam.  Brit.     Alton's  J.  C.     Alton's  large  single  red  C.— Figured  in 

Chandl  III.,  t.  38.,  and  in  Chandl.  Cam.  Brit.,  t.  3.  It  is  a  very  striking  variety,  and  a 
most  valuable  one  to  the  cultivator  of  camellias,  on  account  of  its  producing  seeds  more 
freely  than  any  other  kind  whatever.  This  and  four  others  were  raised  at  the  Vauxhall 
Nursery,  from  seeds  contained  in  one  capsule  of  the  pompone  camellia,  and  sown  in  Nov. 
1819.  It  was  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Alton,  the  king's  gardener.  (///.)  Price,  in 
London,  7s.  6d.;  and  at  Bollwyller,  50  francs. 

*t  C.  j.  46  epsomtnsis  Chandl.  111.  The  Epsom  J.  C.,  Young's  semidouble  red  C.  —  Figured 
in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  40.  Raised  by  Mr.  Young  of  Epsom,  previously  to  1824.  It  is  robust 
in  habit ;  its  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the  semidouble  red,  but  of  a  deeper  colour, 
and  with  more  petals.  It  is  prone  to  vary  in  the  number  of  petals  :  when  they  are  nu- 
merous, some  of  the  stamens  are  transformed  into  small,  roundish,  spathulate,  striped, 
red  petals,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  large  outer  ones,  are  tolerably  evenly  arranged 
over  one  another,  and  distinctly  marked  with  dark-coloured  veins.  The  usual  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  a  deep  red,  approaching  to  scarlet,  and  their  width  about  3  in.  (///;. 

(>.  Varieties  raised  in  Britain  that  arc  figured  and  described  in  British  Works \ 
c.rclusive  of  those  figured  and  described  in  Chandler  and  Booth's  Illustrations 
of  the  Camellieae. 

*  C.  j.  47  Colvilli  Suit.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  2  ser.    Colvill's  J.  C— Figured  in  Suit.  Br.  Fl.-Gard., 

2.  s.  t.  2.,  and  described  there  ;  whence  it  appears  that  its  petals  are  striped  like  those  of 
the  carnation,  and  that,  when  Mr.  Sweet  wrote  the  description,  published  in  June,  18'2!>, 
he  deemed  it  to  be  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  variety  that  he  had  seen  :  this  was  pre- 
vious to  the  flowering  of  C.  j.  Sweetm/w.  G.  Don  has  described  C.  j.  ColvilliV,  as  "  an 
elegant  hybrid,  with  the  petals  regularly  disposed,  blotched  with  white  on  a  red  ground." 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  376.)  Price,  in  London,  10s.  (yd. 

*  C.  j.  48  Sweet'&na,  Sw.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  2.  ser.  Sweet's  J.  C.,  Sweet's  painted-flowered   C.  — 

Figured  in  Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard,  2.  s.  t.  133.,  in  March,  1832.  The  flower  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  beautiful  variegated  rose.:  it  is  generally  very  double,  more  spreading 
than  that  of  many  varieties,  and  elegantly  marked  and  variegated  with  white,  blush,  and 
deep  cosy  red.  It  was  the  finest  variety  Mr.  Sweet  had  seen,  and  one  of  numerous  hybrid 
varieties  that  he  had  fertilised  and  raised  from  seeds,  several  years  before  (perhaps  about 
1824),  in  the  nursery  of  Mr  Colvill.  This  was  the  offspring  of  the  double-striped,  fer- 
tilised by  the  pompone:  the  foliage  resembles  most  that  of  the  latter,  but  the  leaves  are 
larger ;  and  the  plant,  if  not  seen  in  flower,  might  be  mistaken  for  a  strong-growing 
single-flowered  one.  Sweet's  camellia  assimilates  with  Gray's  invincible;  but  its 
flower  bud  is  larger,  and  its  flower  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  colour,  than  those  of  that 
variety. 

*  C.  j.  49  Kntghtii  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.    Knight's  J.  C.  —  Figured  in  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1463.     It 

is  stated  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  31.,  that  this  approximates  closely  to  C.  j.  insignis,  and  that  it 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

c.    Varieties  raised  in  Britain,  of  which  some  Description  has  been  published, 

«  C.  j.  50  Rdsa  mundi  Don's  Mill.    The  Rose  of  the  World  J.C.  —  Flowers  white  and  crim- 
son. (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  576.)     Price,  in  London,  5s.  ;  at  Bollwyller,  50  francs. 
<*  C.  j.  51  Prcssii  Don's  Mill.     Press's  J.  C.  — Flowers  single  red.    (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  ,Y;t;. 

*  C.  j.  y2rnbro.punctd.fa  Don's  Mill.   The  red-spotted- flowered  J.  C. — Flowers  single,  white, 

spotted  with  red.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  576.) 

•ft  C.  j.  53  Elphinston&na.  Miss  Klphinstone's  J.  C.  —  Flowers  red.  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight. 
(Sweet's  H.  B.,  p.  74.)  Assimilates  to  C.j.  Wfltom.  Chandl.  (III.,  t.  13.)  Price,  in  Lon- 
don, 7s.  6d. 

*  C.  j.  54  single-striped  and  dotted.     Burnard,  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  .15S.,  has  described 

its  flowers  as  having  a  clear  white  ground,  with  pink  stripes,  and  dotted  all  over  with 
small  dots  :  they  are  large  and  beautiful ;  and  the  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Pros,  alon;; 
with  the  varieties  punctata,  A'osa  tnundi,  Pn'ss//,  and  cclfpsK  from  seeds  saved  from  a 
plant  of  the  semidouble  red,  the  flower-  d  w  hicli  had  !>eeu  t'erundutcd  with  pollen  of  the 
single  white. 


II  C.  ./.  M  nm-iibii-/:-,/«i  London's  H.  B.  Tin-  Aucuba-lcan ,/./.('.-  Splendid  ;  its  Mowers  red,  an.) 
produced  from  February  to  May.  Flowers  of  it  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
London  I lorticultural  Society,  on  March  3.  1835,  from  the  Society's  Garden.  (G.  A/., 

vol.  xi.  p.  'jn;.i 

ft  f.  j.  fxi  ctixinsa  London's  II.  B.  The  erpopufed-flowered  ./.  C.  —  Described  to  be  splendid; 
its  flowers  red,  and  pro<luce<!  from  February  to  May.  C.  j.  Sui&nna,  C'.  j.  Martha,  and 
C.  j.  Wadic«/w  were  raised  from  seeds  of  this  variety.  (G.  M.,  vol.  xi.  p.  L'iH.) 

S  C.  j.  Ill  Susnnn-A  (inr</.  .V<(.i,r.,  vol.  xi.  p.  'J!>1.  Miss  Susanna  Thomson's  J.  C.  —  The 
flower  assimilates  to  that  of  I',  j.  SweetMMO.  and  some  have  thought  that  it  equals  or 
surpasses  it  in  merit.  The  petals  have  a  white  ground,  with  pink  stripes,  in  the  manner 
of  tlmse  of  the  carnation,  but  fewer  and  fainter  :  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  pretty  well 
tilled  with  petals.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  plenty.  It  was  raised  in  Thomson's 
\ursery,  Mile  End,  from  seed  of  the  variety  termed  C.  exp&nsa,  produced  in  1827,  and 
sown  in  is-js. 

ft  C.  ./'•  -">S  Martha.  Gard.  Ma«.,  vol.  xi.  p  LJ!)i.  Martha  Poole's  J.  C.  —  Its  flower  assimi- 
late- to  that  of  C.  j.  Colvill/.  The  mode  of  its  formation  is  somewhat  that  of  the  waratah. 
The  petals  have  a  blush  ground  and  pink  stripes;  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  filled  with 
petals.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  plenty.  The  foliage  is  fine.  Named  after  Mrs. 
Poole,  formerly  Martha  Thomson. 

*  C.  j.  5<)  /rad«r&na — Petals  of  a  dead  white  colour.  .The  flower  large  ;  formed  differently  from 
either  the  flowers  of  C.  j.  alba  plena,  or  C.  j.  fimbriata :  the  petals  are  larger  and  less  com- 
pactly disposed  ;  though  the  centre  is  filled.  The  flowers  stand  long  on  the  plant.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  healthy.  It  was  raised  from  the  same  stock  of  seeds  as  C.  j.  Susanna. 
Named  after  Mr.  Wadie,  propagator  in  Thomson's  Nursery,  Mile  End. 

Xdi/ics  of  Varieties  of  Camellia,  japonica  that  arc  mentioned  in  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  xi.,  but  without  any  Description  of  them  being  given. 

(.'.  Clireana,  conspfcua,  decbra  princeps,  rotundi folia,  P&lmeri,  ReevfesiV,  longifolia,  are  men- 
tioned in  p.  215.  In  p.  216.,  C.  Dorset*'/,  pendula.  In  p.  326.,  C.  Allnutta  alba,  and  su- 
perba.  Eight  hybrid  camellias,  raised  in  the  gardens  of  W.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
Woodhall,  Lanarkshire,  the  names  of  which  are  not  given,  are  mentioned  in  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  295. 

D.  Varieties  of  Camellia  japonica  included  in  the  foregoing  Lists,  but  placed 
here  in  the  Order  of  their  Hardiness  in  the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  with  the  Retail 
Prices  of  Messrs.  Chandler  in  1836,  for  Plants  of  the  smallest  Size,  affixed 
to  each. 

a.  Varieties  of  C.  japonica  planted  out  against  a  North-ivest  Wall,  and  which  have 

grown  and  flowered  well  without  any  Protection,  for  Eight  Years. 
Camell/a    japonica,    or        variegata,  3s.  Gd.  pseoniceflora,  3s.  Gd. 

single  red,  3s.  Gd.  rosea,  3s.  Gd.  incarnata,  3s.  Gd. 

alba  plena,  3s.  Gd.  Pomponia,  3s.  Gd.  variabilis,  3s.  Gd. 

b.  Varieties  of  C.  japonica  considered  the  finest  and  most  desirable,  of  all  of 

which  there  are  in  the  Vaiuhall  Nursery  Stools  planted  in  Cold-pits,  and 
protected  in  severe  Weather  with  only  the  Lights.  The  Names  in  the  List  are 
placed  according  to  the  Hardiness  of  the  Sorts,  and  their  Vigour  of  Growth. 


rubra  plena,  3s.  6d. 
atro-rubens,  5*. 
Welbank&na,  o.v. 
corallina,  7s.  6d. 
imbricata,  7.v.  (k/. 
Chandler/,  Is.  M. 
Colvill/,  10s.  6d. 
elegans,  10s.  6d. 
eximia,  Is.  Gd. 
speciosa,  10s.  (>d. 
anemoneflora   alba, 

7.v.  6d. 

florida,  7s.  Gd. 
insignis,  7s.  Gd. 


dianthiflora,  5s. 
alba  semi-duplex, 

10s.  Gd. 

Sabin/,  10-v.  Gd. 
Alton/,  7s.  Gd. 
Rosa,  sinensis,  7s.  Gd. 
«nemoneflora,  5s. 
ftosa  mundi,  5s. 
eclipsis,  7s.  Gd. 
punctata,  7s.  Gd. 
splendens,  5s. 
Wilton/,  7s.  Gd. 
concinna,  10s.  Gd. 
Wo6ds//,  7s.  Gd. 


?/7yrtifolia,  5s. 
fitnbriata,  5s. 
Elphinston/flwa,  7s.  Gd. 
Parks//,  10s.  6d. 
compacta,  7s.  Gd. 
R6ss//,  7s.  6d. 
delicatissima,  21s. 
Giles//,  31s.  Gd. 
triumphans,  42s. 
alth£eaeflora,  7s.  Gd. 
spofforthiana,  21s. 
crassinervis,  7s.  Gd. 
Le  Blanc's  red,  or  rosea, 
10s.  Gd. 


n  2,  C.  RETICULA'TA  Lindl.     The  reticulated-leaved   Camellia,   or  Captain 

Rawes's  Camellia. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1078. ;  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t  2784. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  576. 
Engravings.    Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1078. ;  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2784. ;  Chandl.  111.,  t.  4. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.      Leaves   oblong,  acuminated,    serrated,    flat,    reticulated. 
Flowers  axillary,  solitary.    Calyx  5-sepaled,  coloured.     Ovary  silky.  (Don's 

p  E  4 
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.y  i.  p.  576.)  Introduced  from  China  in  1824,  and  still  scarce  and  high- 
priced.  The  plant  is  of  vigoroits  growth,  and  appears  as  hardy  as  any  of 
the  other  species  and  varieties.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  inarching  on 
the  common  species.  It  appears  to  flower  rather  later  than  C.  japonica ; 
and,  when  it  becomes  more  frequent,  it  will  probably,  on  that  account,  be 
found  well  adapted  for  the  open  air,  or  a  conservative  wall.  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Booth  express  themselves  of  opinion  that  "  it  will  be  found  to 
be  hardier  than  the  C.  japonica,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  perhaps,  it 
may  ornament  our  shrubberies."  There  are  stools  of  it  in  a  cold-pit,  in 
the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  where  plants  cost  a  guinea  and  a  half  each. 

*  3.  C.  3/ALiFLOvRA  Lindl.     The  Apple-6/owom-flowered  Camellia. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1078,  in  a  note;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p. 576. 

Synonymes.     C.  Sasdnqua  of  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2080.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  547.,  and  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1134. ;  C.  Satan- 

qua  rosea  Hort.  ;  Palmer's  double  Sasanqua. 
Engravings.     Bot  Reg.,  t.  1078. ;    Chandl.    111.,  t.  2.  j  and,  as  C.  Sasdnqua,  BoL  Mag.,t.  2080. ;    Bot. 

Reg.,  t.  547. ;  Bot.  Cab.,  1134. ;  and  our  fig.  97. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.      Leaves  obovate,  convex,  bluntly  ser-  >=j§^  97 

rated.  Flowers  terminal  and  axillary,  usually  solitary. 
Branches  and  petioles  pubescent.  Ovary  smooth.  (Don's 
MilL,  i.  p.  576.)  Introduced  from  China,  in  1816,  by 
Captain  Richard  Rawes,  into  the  garden  of  T.  C.  Pal- 
mer, Esq.,  at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  where  it  flowered  in 
1818,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  as  a  variety  of  C.  Sasdnqua.  An  elegant 
shrub,  with  a  slender  fastigiate  habit  of  growth,  and  a 
very  free  flowerer.  It  seldom  exceeds  8  ft.  in  height ; 
but,  in  the  flowering  season,  its  numerous  semidouble 
apple-blossom-like  flowers  are  extremely  beautiful.  The 
leaves  are  obovate,  and  thinner,  and  of  a  smaller  size,  than  those  of  C.  ja- 
ponica, or  any  of  its  varieties.  It  is  propagated  by  inarching  on  the  single 
red,  or  by  layers.  Though  this  species  will  stand  against  a  wall  with  very 
little  protection,  yet,  to  grow  it  properly,  and  to  flower  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner, it  requires  a  little  more  heat  than  C.  japonica  and  its  varieties.  In 
the  Vauxhall  Nursery  there  are  stools  of  it  in  cold-pits.  Price  of  plants,  in 
London,  5*.  each. 

»  4.  C.  SASA'NQUA  Thun.     Sasanqua,  or  Lady  Banks' sy  Camellia. 

Identification.    Thun.  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  273.  t  30.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  576. 

Synonymes.     Sasdnqua  Ka?mpf.  Amoen,  853. ;  Cha-wha,  Chinese,  Staunt.  Icon.  Chin.,  2.  p.  466. 

Engravings.    Thun.  Fl.  Jap.,  t.  30. ;  Kaempf.  Amcen.,  t.  853. ;  Chandl.  111.,  t.  5.  ;  and  our  Jig.  98.. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c*  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  serrated. 
Flowers  terminal  and  axillary,  solitary.  Branches 
and  ovary  villous.  (Don's  Afitft,  ju  p.  576.)  In- 
troduced by  Captain  Wellbank,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  in  181 1.  It  forms  a  loose  strag- 
gling bush  when  left  unsupported,  seldom  rising 
higher  than  3  ft.  or  4ft.;  but,  when  tied  to  a  stake, 
attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  It  produces 
its  white  flowers  in  November  and  December, 
which  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  tea  tree. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  China,  for  the  same 
object  as  C.  oleifera ;  that  is,  for  crushing  the  seeds 
for  oil,  and  using  the  leaves  for  adulterating  tea.  In  China,  it  is  said  to 
grow  on  the  debris  of  rocks  and  stones :  here  it  succeeds  best  in  moderately 
strong,  rich,  sandy  soil,  and  is  readily  increased  by  inarching  or  grafting  on 
C.  japonica. 

*  5.  C.  Kfssi  Wall.  The  Kissi  Camellia. 

Idrniifiration.     Wall.  Asiat.  Res.,  13.  p.  429. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  376. 

C.  Ke\na  Hamil.  MSS.  in  D.  Don's  Prod.  Fl.  \cp.,  p.  924. 
WBll.  PI.  Asiat.  Rar.,  t.256.,  and  our  fig.  99. 
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CHAP.  XIX.  TERNSTRO.M/./Y'i:^.       CAME'LL/^. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  elliptical,  serrulated,  bluntly 
acuminate.  Flowers  sessile,  axillary,  generally  soli- 
tary, and  somewhat  terminal,  usually  4-petaled,  and 
with  3  distinct,  furrowed,  woolly  styles,  which  are 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  stamens.  Native  of 
Nepal,  at  Narainhetty ;  where  it  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember, and  where  it  is  called  kengua  by  the  in- 
habitants. This  species  is  very  like  C.  Sasdnqua. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  fragrant.  It  is  called 
in  the  Newar  language,  kissi,  or  kissi-swa.  The 
leaves  have  a  very  strong,  but  transient,  smell  of  tea ;  but  an  infusion  pos- 
sesses only  a  very  slight  degree  of  flavour,  owing,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Gardner 
justly  observes,  to  the  defective  manner  of  gathering  and  drying  them.  It 
has  also  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Gardner  that  the  Nepalese  extract  an 
oil  from  the  seed  of  the  Kissi  by  pressure,  which  is  much  valued  by 
them  as  a  medicine.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  676.,  adapted.)  Introduced  into 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1823 ;  but,  not  being  a  very  showy, 
species,  it  has  not  been  extensively  propagated.  There  are  stools  of  it 
in  a  cold-pit  in  the  Vauxhall  Nursery.  Plants,  in  London,  cost  10*.  6c/. 
each,  and  at  Bollwyller,  30  francs. 

m.  6.  C.  OLEI'FERA  Abel.     The  oil-bearing  Camellia. 

Identification.     Abel's  Chin.,  p.  174. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  577. 

Engravings.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1065. ;  Ker.  Bot.  Reg.,  492.  ;  Chandl.  Ill,  t.  3. ;  and  wrfig.  100. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute, 
serrated,  coriaceous,  shining.  Flowers  solitary. 
Calyxes  silky,  deciduous.  Petals  5 — 6,  2-lobed. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  577.)  A  native  of  Cochin-China, 
where  it  is  cultivated,  and  forms  a  small  tree  10  ft. 
high.  This  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  two 
preceding  species :  the  flowers  are  very  numerous, 
white,  and  fragrant.  The  Chinese  call  it  "  the 
oil-bearing  tea  plant,"  as  it  very  closely  resembles 
tea.  Dr.  Abel  sometimes  found  it  of  the  magni- 
tude of  a  moderately  sized  cherry  tree,  and  never 
less  than  the  size  of  a  shrub  6  ft.  or  8ft.  high.  At 
a  distance,  these  plants  looked  as  if  they  had  been  lightly  clothed  with 
snow ;  but  nearer  they  exhibited  one  immense  garden  of  white  roses.  This 
species  is  said  to  have  been  originally  brought  to  the  country  by  Lord  Ma- 
cartney;  but  it  was  afterwards  lost  till  1820,  when  it  was  reintroduced  by 
Captain  Nisbett.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  C.  Sasdnqua,  as  it  is  of  a 
much  more  robust  habit,  and  larger  in  every  respect,  with  thicker  leaves, 
having  moderately  large  serratures,  and  being  sharp  at  the  point.  (Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  290.)  The  Chinese  extract  an  oil  from  the  seed,  which  is 
in  very  general  use  in  the  domestic  economy  of  China.  The  seeds  are 
white,  and  are  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  which  is  afterwards  chewed  or 
boiled  in  bags,  and  then  pressed,  when  the  oil  is  produced.  The  seeds 
of  all  the  different  species  of  camellia  are  said  to  be  used  in  China  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Abel.) 

»  7.  C.  EURYOIVDES  Lindl.     The  Eurya-like  Camellia. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  983. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  577. 

Synonyme.     Thia  euryoldes  Sooth,  in  Hort.  Trans. 

Engravings.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1493. ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Keg.,  t.  983. ;  and  our  fig.  101. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  silicate  beneath. 
Branches  hairy.  Peduncles  lateral,  1-flowered,  scaly.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p. 
557.)  Native  of  China,  whence  it  was  introduced,  in  1824,  in  rather  a  sin- 
gular manner.  The  grafted  part  of  a  camellia,  brought  from  China,  in  1822, 
by  Mr.  John  Potts,  having  perished,  the  stock  sent  up  young  shoots,  and 
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proved  to  be  this  species,  which  had  been  before 

unknown  to  botanists.     It  forms  a  diffuse  bushy 

plant,  with  hairy  branches,  obovate,  acuminate, 

serrated  leaves,  and  small   neat  white  flowers, 

never   expanding  fully,  but  in  size   resembling 

those  of  a  Thca.     It  is  inferior  in  showiness  to 

any  of  the   previously  known    camellias  ;    but 

must  be  considered  a  subject  of  much  interest 

to  the  cultivator,  from  its  being  one  of  the  stocks 

employed  by  the  Chinese  in  propagating  the  or- 
namental species  of  the  genus.  (Hart.  Trans.) 

This  species  is  not  much  cultivated,  because,  though  beautiful  as  an  evergreen 

shrub,  it  is  less  so  than  the  other  sorts.     It  deserves  a  place,  however,  on 

the  conservative  wall,  wherever  the  collection  is  extensive. 

Soil,  Situation,  and  general  Management.  The  camellias  will  grow  in  any 
free  soil ;  but  a  loam  inclining  to  sand,  enriched  with  leaf-mould  or  thoroughly 
rotten  dung,  seems  to  suit  them  best.  Most  of  the  species  and  varieties  seem 
to  prefer  a  situation  somewhat  shaded;  which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
seems  to  be  generally  the  case  with  evergreen  plants  having  broad  shining 
leaves.  For  this  reason,  an  east  or  west  wall,  or  even  a  north  wall,  inclining 
to  the  east  or  west,  will  be  found  preferable  to  a  south  wall  for  the  more 
tender  sorts  ;  and  for  those  which  are  to  be  treated  as  bushes,  a  situation  in 
the  shrubbery  or  arboretum,  where  they  will  be  shaded  by  tall  trees  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  is  desirable. 

Where  there  is  ample  space  and  a  decided  taste  for  the  genus,  a  camellia 
garden,  containing  all  the  species  and  varieties,  might  be  formed  in  the  following 
manner.  Choose  a  situation,  either  level,  or  having  a  west  or  south-east 
aspect;  and  enclose  a  circle,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  with  a  9-inch  brick 
wall,  built  hollow,  and  having  holes  about  the  size  of  the  end  of  a  brick  at  3  ft 
or  4  ft.  apart,  immediately  under  the  coping,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  rafters 
for  supporting  a  temporary  roof  of  thatched  hurdles  or  of  boards.  Against 
both  sides  of  this  wall  all  the  more  tender  sorts  of  camellia  might  be  planted  ; 
and  the  interior  of  the  area  might  be  devoted  to  the  hardier  sorts,  to  the 
green  tea,  and  to  other  half-hardy  and  evergreen  shrubs  from  China  and 
Japan,  such  as  Illicium,  MagnohVz  fuscata,  &c.  Where  a  number  of  conserv- 
ative gardens  are  to  be  placed  together,  the  walls  may  be  arranged  in  the  form 
of  pentagons,  by  which  means,  as  in  the  cells  of  the  honey-bee,  no  space  would 
be  lost.  The  form  of  the  garden  being  either  circular  or  pentagonal,  and  the 
walls  being  hollow,  the  latter  need  not  be  more  than  a  brick  in  width,  and  they 
may  be  carried  to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  which  will  be  sufficient.  Being  hollow, 
they  might  all  be  heated  by  steam  from  one  boiler,  a  small  steam  pipe  being 
conducted  along  their  foundations. 

GENUS  II. 


THE"  A  L.     THE  TEA  TREE.     Lin.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  668.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  530.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  .077. 
Derivation.     Altered  from  tcha,  the  Chinese  name  for  tea. 

Gen.  Char.y  $c.  Calyx  of  5  sepals.  Petals  5—9,  disposed  in  two  or  three 
rows,  cohering  at  the  base.  Stamens  almost  unconnected  to  the  very  base. 
Anthers  roundish.  Style  trifid  at  the  apex.  Capsules  of  3  almost  dis- 
tinct carpels,  3-seeded ;  the  dissepiments  are  formed  from  the  edges  of  the 
valves  being  bent  inwards.  Beautiful  evergreen  shrubs  from  China.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  577.)  The  species,  in  general  appearance,  closely  resemble 
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camellias,  with  which   semis  they   arc  united   by  various  botanists.     The 
leaves  are  lame,  shining  laurel-like,  and  the  flowers   white,  axillary,  pcdi- 
eeled,  and  sweet-scented.     The  culture  may  be  considered  the  same  a-,  1 
of  the  camellia,  hut  some  of  the  species  are  less  hardy. 
•    1.  T.  vi'uims  L.      The  common,  or  green  Ten.  — -^ 

M-Htifu-atfon.     I/m.  Sp.,  785.  ;   Den's  Mill.,  1.  p. 

suttinii/iiii-s       T.  Itofitii   stricta  .///.  llort.  Kctr.,   ed. '„'.  vol.  ',.  p.  308.  j ;   7.  T^iM* 

'  sua-nsis  Sims,  Hot.  Man  -                                                   *•     «    v<™lis    ,grf-  *SaH! 

/>,W.,   i.     :                        nrllw    viridis    Link,   Enuni.,    >.   }>.  19.;     iliia  ~^fo££ 
rantoiit'-nsis  /  our.  CocA.,  r 

Fn«rariH»*.     Lodd.  Bot.  Cafe,  t  287. ;    Woodv.  Mctl.  15<>t.   Supi-l.,  lit..  \  ^.      I^JOB 
C25&  ;'>.lack.  Ili-rb.,  t.  :JJ1.  ;   Li-Its.  Mon.,  t.  1.  ;  and  OUTjfg,  Krt.          ^S^feSf  4H5fc%flK 

.S'/xr.  ('/«//•.,    4V-      Leaves    elliptic-oblong,    serrated,   3  JSf^JClBP 

times  longer  than  broad.     Flowers  of  5  sepals  and  Vjjm\\      Tlgg/rlsK^ 

.> — 7  petals,  axillary,  solitary,  erect.      Fruit   nodding  /  V  . 

dehiscent.  (Don's  Mill.,   i.'p.   577.)     An   evergreen  (^^Vn£^\£/ 

shrub,  with  light  green  laurel-like  leaves,  and  large  jjfl 

white   fragrant    flowers,  which    are    proiluced    ironi  Ll-^'      /         V      J 

September   till  December.     Introduced  from   China  //           V.  , 

in  1768.     Height  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  102 

ft  2.  T.  BOHE^A  L.     The  Bohea,  or  Black,  Tea. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  7-13.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  577. 

Synonwnes.     T.  chinensis  p  Bohi-a  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  998. ;  Dec.  Prod.,1.  p.  530. 
f:H"r('ti'iHf;s.      Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  25J6.  ;     Lois.  Herb.  Amer.,  t.  255. ;     Rampf.  Amoen.,  t.  606.  ;  Sims, 
Bot.,  t.  998.;  and  our  Jig.  lOo. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptical-oblong,  obtuse,  crenated,  twice  as  long  as 
broad.  Flowers  of  5  sepals,  and  5  petals,  axillary,  twin  or  ternary.  (Don's 
Mil!.,  i.  p.  577.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  with  dark  green  leaves,  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  species ;  and  white  flowers,  also  smaller, 
but  fragrant.  Introduced  from  China  in  1780,  and  generally  treated  as  a 
frame  or  green-house  plant. 

History,  Uses,  $c.  The  genus  Thea  (forming  the  Thcdcecc 
of  Mirbel,  and  included  in  the  Camelb'e^  of  Jussieu  and 
De  Candolle)  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  China, 
Japan,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands;  but,  as  the 
species  are  plants  which  have  been  cultivated  for  an  un- 
known length  of  time,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  native 
country.  Of  late,  the  Thea  viridis  has  been  discovered  in 
Upper"  Assam  through  an  extent  of  country  of  one  month's 
inarch,  and  within  the  East  India  Company's  territories, 
from  Sadiya  and  Beesa  to  the  Chinese  frontier  of  the  pro-  " 

vince  of  Yunnan,  where  the  shrub  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  leaf.  This 
discovery  was  made  in  1826,  by  Mr.  David  Scott;  and  an  account  of  it  is 
<_riven  in  the  Journal  of  I  he  Asiatic  Society  of  India  for  January  1835,  and  in  the 
(iftrdencr's  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  429.  It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  arc  in  the  habit  of  boiling  the  stalks  and  leaves,  and  then  squeezing 
them  into  a  ball,  which  they  dry  in  the  sun,  and  then  retain  for  use. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  plant  which  produces  the  tea  of  commerce. 
Dr.  Lcttsom,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  in  1772,  asserts  that  all 
the  different  kinds  of  tea  brought  to  Europe  are  the  produce  of  Thea  viridis, 
and  that  the  whole  difference  in  the  qualities  of  teas  depends,  not  on  the 
species  of  plant,  but  on  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  the  plants  are  grown, 
the  different  ages  and  periods  at  which  the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  preparing  and  drying  them.  A  green  tea  plant,  he  asserts, 
planted  in  the  bohea  tea  country,  will  produce  bohea  tea;  and  a  plant  from 
the  bohea  tea  country,  planted  in  the  green  tea  country,  will  produce  green 
tea.  Among  all  the  different  opinions  that  have  been  advanced  on  the  sub- 
ject, this  appears  to  u>  by  far  the  most  plausible.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
Thea  Bohea  is  cultivated  in  the  southern  provinces,  as  the  Then  viridis  is  in 
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the  north ;  and  that  hyson,  and  all  its  numerous  varieties,  are  made  from  the 
latter;  and  bohea,  and  all  its  varieties,  from  the  former:  but,  comparing  the 
price  of  green  and  black  tea  in  this  country,  and  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
which  is  consumed  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  former,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  black  teas  are  all  made  from  the  leaves  of  Then  Bohea,  which  is  a 
very  distinct  species,  constitutionally  much  more  tender  than  T/ita  vfridis, 
and  of  comparatively  slow  and  diminutive  growth.  From  Kaempfer,  Thun- 
berg,  and  Siebold  we  learn  that  the  tea  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Japan,  the  various  islands  of  which  extend  from  30°  to  41°  of  north  latitude  ; 
from  which,  in  considering  its  extensive  culture  in  China,  and  the  great  extent 
of  territory  where  it  is  found  indigenous,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  its  va- 
rieties may  be  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  grape  vine  or  the  apple  are  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Mr.  Reeves  has  disputed,  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix. 
p.  713,  714.,  the  correctness  of  some  of  Mr.  Main's  statements.  Whoever 
wishes  to  pursue  this  subject  at  greater  length,  and  to  consult  a  digest  of  all 
that  has  been  hitherto  written  on  it,  may  peruse  Royle's  Illustrations,  from 
p.  108.  to  p.  113. 

The  Thea  viridis  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  with  little  or  no  protection.  There  are  bushes  of  it  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
high,  and  20  ft.  or  more  in  circumference,  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  which,  in 
severe  winters,  have  only  a  little  pea-haulna  or  a  mat  thrown  over  them.  There 
are,  also,  large  plants  at  Syon,  at  Purser's  Cross,  at  Vere's  Villa,  at  Bromp- 
ton,  at  Upton,  near  Ham,  at  Lady  Tankerville's,  Walton  on  Thames  (40  years 
old,  and  8  ft.  high),  &c.,  which,  we  believe,  have  never  received  any  pro- 
tection whatever.  The  plants  at  Mile  End  are  in  a  deep  sandy  loam,  and 
they  are  remarkable  for  sending  down  their  strong,  thick,  black  roots  in 
a  perpendicular  direction  to  a  great  depth.  There  is  a  plant  at  Farnham 
Castle,  Surrey,  almost  as  large  as  those  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery;  and 
there  are  plants  at  White  Knights,  and  at  various  other  places,  which  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  hardiness  of  this  species.  Indeed,  it  thrives  far  better  in 
the  open  air  than  in  pots;  probably  owing  to  its  constitutional  habit  of 
throwing  down  its  roots  perpendicularly  to  a  great  depth.  The  only  con- 
servatory in  which  we  have  seen  it  in  a  prosperous  state  is  that  at  Cashio- 
bury,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  the  glass  roof  is  taken  off  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  plant  not  only  flowers  freely  in  the  open  air,  but 
sometimes,  as  at  Farnham  Castle,  it  ripens  seed.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
layers ;  and  its  general  treatment,  both  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  pleasure- 
ground,  as  a  half-hardy  shrub,  may  be  considered  the  same  as  that  of  the 
camellia;  with  this  difference,  that,  being  more  of  a  bush  than  that  plant, 
and  loving  the  shade  still  more,  it  does  not  seem  to  answer  so  well  against 
a  wall.  In  the  warmest  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  it 
might  be  grown  as  an  article  of  field  culture  for  its  leaves  ;  and,  if  our  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  preparation  could  be  got  over,  and 
the  leaves  could  be  slightly  fermented,  and  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
best  meadow  hay  is  about  London,  being  afterwards  compressed  into  cakes 
to  keep  for  use,  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  might  easily  grow  their 
own  tea,  instead  of  importing  it  from  China,  if  such  a  measure  were  found 
necessary,  or  thought  desirable.  The  culture  of  the  plant  for  commercial 
purposes  has  been  tried  at  Rio  Janeiro,  at  Algiers,  and,  we  believe,  in  Aus- 
tralia. There  is  much  less  difficulty  in  growing  the  plants,  than  in  preparing 
the  leaves  in  the  Chinese  manner ;  and,  as  this  is  principally  performed  by 
manual  labour,  it  can  only  be  done  profitably  where  the  population  is  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  the  means  of  living  proportionably  as  cheap  as  in 
China  or  India.  At  some  future  time  an  imitation  of  this  process  will, 
probably,  be  effected  by  means  of  steam. 

The  black  tea  (Thea  Bohea)  is  a  much  more  delicate  plant,  and  is  very  sel- 
dom to  be  seen  in  England  in  the  open  air  in  a  thriving  state.  It  will  neither 
thrive  in  pots,  nor  do  well  in  a  conservatory,  unless  it  is  quite  close  to  the 
glass.  The  best  situation  for  it  seems  to  be  a  pit,  where  it  may  be  covered 
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with  glass  during  winter,  and  exposed  to  the  air  during  summer.  In  a  con- 
servative arboretum,  it  may  be  preserved  by  placing  litter,  fern,  or  spruce 
branches  round  the  roots,  and  covering  the  top  with  a  case  of  wickerwork, 
which,  in  climates  colder  than  that  of  London,  may  be  thatched.  There  are 
stools  of  it  in  the  open  ground  in  the  Kensington  Nursery,  and  in  some 
others;  but  they  are  protected  with  mats  in  winter. 

*  Other  Spcc'u-s  find  Varieties  of  Thea. 

•  3.  T.  COCHINCHINE'NSIS  Lour.,  the  Cochin-China  Tea, 

is  said  to  have  narrower  leaves  than  the  other  species,  and  to  have  1-seeded  fruit  opening  at  the 
apex.  It  is  a  shrub,  growings  ft.  high,  and  the  leaves  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China 
medicinally,  a<  a  sudorific  and  refrigerant.  It  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Britain,  and  is,  in  all 
probability,  only  a  variety  of  the  green  tea. 

*  4.  T.  OLEOVSA  Lour.y  the  oily  Tea, 

has  lanceolate  leaves,  and  peduncles  3-flowered,  and  auxiliary.  An  oil  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
the  seed  of  this  shrub,  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Britain. 

A  species  of  tea  grown  in  the  province  of  Canton,  with  a  pale-coloured  leaf,  which  is  occasionally 
mixed  with  Congou  tea,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Reeves  (E^yle's  Illust.,  p.  111.) ;  and  this,  with  the 
numerous  other  sorts  which  are,  doubtless,  in  cultivation  in  China  and  Japan,  may  be  expected  in 
Britain  at  some  future  period. 

Sect.  III.  Anticipated  Ternstrom&cese* 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are,  undoubtedly,  man}1  varieties 
of  Camellia  japonica  in  China  and  Japan  which  have  not  yet  found  their  way 
to  Britain  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  varieties  of  the  green  tea  are 
still  more  numerous.  In  p.  173.,  it  appears  that  Eurya  acuminate,  which 
belongs  to  this  order,  is  likely  to  be  hardy.  This  shrub,  Mr.  Royle  observes, 
attains  the  height  of  about  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and  is  common  in  the  Himalaya  at 
an  elevation  of  6500  ft.  The  leaves  are  thick,  coriaceous,  finely  serrated, 
smooth,  and  the  young  ones  hairy.  The  flowers,  owing  to  the  early  fall  of 
the  leaves  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches,  appear  to  be  lateral ;  but 
they  actually  rise  out  of  the  axils  of  the  fallen  leaves.  The  plant  is  a 
handsome  evergreen  bush,  well  meriting  introduction.  (Roylc^s  Illu&t.,  p.  128.) 
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OF    THE    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER 
AURANTIAVCE2E. 

WE  introduce  this  order  for  the  sake  of  noticing  two 
genera,  the  species  of  which  may,  with  care,  be  cultivated 
against  flued  walls  without  the  protection  of  glass.  These 
genera  are  Citrus  and  Limdnia.  The  species  of  the  first 
are  trees  universally  known  and  admired,  natives  of 
India  ;  and  those  of  the  second  Himalayan  shrubs,  grow- 
ing  at  considerable  elevations  in  Nepal. 

Orange  trees,  when  first  introduced  into  England  in 
1595,  were  grown  against  a  wall  at  Bedington,  in  Surrey, 
and  flowered  and  fruited  there  for  many  years  ;  till,  as 
Evelyn  informs  us  (see  £.  of  Card.,  ed.  1835,  p.  967.),  they 
were  neglected.  With  a  little  care,  and  without  the  ex- 
pense  of  glass,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  Citrus 
family  might  be  grown  against  a  hot  wall  in  the  climate  of 
London,  in  as  great,  or  greater  perfection,  than  theylare 
now  to  be  seen  in  those  formal  artificial  contrivances 
tubs  and. boxes  kept  under  glass,  and  which  are  far  more 
expensive  than  hollow  walls  to  be  heated  by  steam  or 
smoke  flues,  and  protected  by  thatched  hurdles,  or  reed 
or  straw  mats.  Those  who  have  seen  the  walls  covered 
with  orange  and  lemon  trees  at  Woodhall  in  West  Lothian 
at  Coombe  Royal  in  Devonshire,  and  at  M.  Fion's  in 
Paris,  will  not  wonder  at  our  great  anxiety  to  encou. 
rage  the  culture  of  this  plant  in  the  conservative  man. 
ner.  We  have  also  seen  fine  orange  trees  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Paris,  grown  a-  standards  in  the  open  air,  hut  cnelo-ed  during  winter  with  double 
gla-  c  a-cs  which  arc  removed  in  May,  and  replaced  in  September;  the  outer  ca-e  being  covered 
with  straw  mats,  for  week*  toother,  in  severe  weather.  \\'hen  tlie  wood  of  the  orange  tree  is  ri- 
pened, and  the  sap  i>  set  to  rest  !>}  withholding  water,  it  may  be  kept  in  tlie  dark,  for  two  or  three 
month-  together,  without  injury,  provided  the  air  he  kept  dry".  The  hardic.-t  kind  of  orange  appears 
to  be  the  Seville,  or  bitter,  orange,  jj^,  104.'  Mr.  Spence,  who  passed  some  winters  in  1- lorenee,  states 

(,',//•</.  .Vc/,  vol.  vii.  p.  ins  that  the  bitter  orange  is  by  far  the  most  hardy  variety  grown  in  Italy  ; 
and  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  l-'lorenee,  where  the 'cold  is  so  great  that  skating  is  sometimes 
practised  occasionally  during  four  months  of  the  year,  and  where,  in  the  winter  of  l^'J"-;;o,  the  ther- 
mometer was  repeatedly  down  to  -  i  and  '21'-  1'ahr.  at  s  \.  M.,  there  are  standards  in  the  open  air, 
in  .-heltered  situations,  but  not  planted  near  a  wall,  with  steins  from  I  in.  to  o  in.  in  diameter,  which 
pa-s  the  mo-t  severe  winters  with  no  other  injury  than  having  the  points  of  the  la-t  year's  shoots 
turned  a  l.ttle  yellow.  The  bitter  orange  is  in  general  use  am  ng  the  lt:i!i.m>,  as  a  stock  for  grafting 
all  the  other  so'rts  on  ;  another  proof  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  mo.-t  vigorous-growing  sorts. 
When  a  trial  is  to  be  made  in  England,  we  would  recommend  commencing  with  thLs  variety  ;  and 
protecting  the  ground  by  litter,  anil  both  .-ide>  of  the  wall  by  mat;-  or  hoards,  for  several  years,  till 
the  plants  were  ful  y  established.  The  simple  protection  of  straw  mats,  placed  over  the  trees,  might, 
probably,  be  found  enough  afterwards,  at  least  iir  favourable  situations.  The  walls  should  always  be 
rlued.  or  hollow,  in  order  to  aflbrd  the  opportunity  of  lighting  a  fire  occa.-ionally.  The  north  side  of 
the  wall  might  be  kept  warm  by  ivy  ;  or,  if  it  were  an  east  and  west  wall,  it  might  be  clothed  with 
half-hardy  trees  on  both  sides,  anil  protected  accordingly. 

As  examples  of  different  species  of  the  genus  Citrus  which  have  attained  large  dimensions  in  the 
<>;>e:i  air  in  Kngland,  we  cite  the  following  from  different  place.-  in  Devonshire.  At  Saleombe,  near 
Kingshridge,  in  the  garden  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hen.-haw,  are  two  wall-  covered  with  tine  healthy  orange 
trees  :  one  wall  lias  a  broad  coping,  and  glass  shapes  for  placing  before  the  trees  in  severe  winters  ; 
the  other  has  reed  hurdles  for  the  same  purpose,  and,  though  this  sometimes  excludes  the  light  for 
three  months,  it  is  considered  a  better  protection  than  the  glass.  The  kinds  are,  the  common,  Se- 
ville, and  blood-red  orange,  and  the  citron,  lemon,  lime,  and  shaddock.  At  Dartmouth,  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Strong,  is  a  very  large  citron  tree.  At  Luscombe,  the  seat  of  C.  Hoare,  Ksq.,  there 
are  some  remarkable  large  trees  of  citrons,  shaddocks,  and  limes,  which  grow  so  vigorously,  that  they 
make  -hoots  of  from  ti  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  length  in  one  year.  They  were  raised  from  cuttings  on  the  spot ; 

iinl,  the  third  year  after  being  planted  out,  they  produced  a  number  of  line  fruit,  some  of  the  lemons 
measuring  from  1.*  in.  to  IS  in.  in  circumference,  and  weighing  [lot.  /See  (.lard.  ^1'ig.,  vol.  ii.  p. 'Jo 
At  Kitley,  the  -oat  of  K.  P.  Bastard,  Ks<|.,  there  is  a  remarkably  hardy  varii  ty  of  the  shaddock, 
raided  on  the  >p"t,  and  known  as  the  Kitley  shaddock,  which  is  much  hardier  than  most  other  sorts 
of  Citru-.  At  Coombo  Royal,  the  seat  of  John  Luscombe,  Ksq  ,  are  a  number  of  lime,  citron,  orange, 
and  lemon  tree*,  of  which  a  description  will  be  found  in  the  (Itird.  Mtig.,  vol.  x.  p.  M.  The  trees 
are  planted  against  a  south  wall,  which  is  divided  by  buttresses,  forming  recesses  in  which  the  trees 
are  trained  in  the  manner  of  common  fruit  trees.  "  Each  recess  is  1'JJ  ft.  wide,  and  about  the  same 
in  height ;  and  is  protected,  during  the  winter,  by  a  frame  of  wood,  which  is  wholly  removed  in  the 
summer,  and  partially  by  day,  at  other  seasons;  the  trees  only  requiring  to  be  guarded  from  sc\ere 
frost.  A  more  interesting  sight  cannot  well  be  imagined  by  the  lovers  of  horticulture,  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  these  trees  on  a  sunny  day  in  winter,  when  the  open  frames  furnish  a  display 
of  the  richest  foliage,  and  of  fruit  rivalling  the  produce  of  foreign  countries.  The  soil,  which  is 
.-eldoin  manured,  is  light  and  rich,  on  a  slaty  substratum,  and  seems  admirably  adapted  to  trees  of 
the  citron  tribe.  The  situation  in  which  they  are  grown  is  in  a  .-heltered  valley,  protected  from  wind. 
It  i-  nece.-.-ary  to  add,  that  the  lime  is  grown  under  glass  in  winter  ;  but  it  is'belicved  that  the  tree 
would  thrive" equally  well  under  wood,  and  be  more  secure  from  frost  and  storms;  a  line  tree,  ill 
full  bearing,  having  been  dc.-troyed,  a  few  years  .-nice,  by  the  accidental  breaking  of  a  pane  or  two  of 
L'la--  in  winter.  The  fruit  is  produced  abundantly  by  the  citron,  oranges,  and  lemon.-;  by  the  lime 
in  r,  sparingly,  from  the  tree  being  young,  and  in  a"  vigorous  growing  state  ;  and,  when  gathered  at 
a  proper  period,  the  fruit  is  of  a  line  flavour,  and  full  of  juice.  Citrons  are  every  >ear  ripened  mea- 

weighm-  from  ',  <<?..  to  '.<  ox.      The  leaves  are  gene-rally  11  in.  long,'  and  V.'in.  or  7  in.  wide.     Sei-  </</»</ 

M<II>.,  vol.  x.  p.  ,;<;. 

The  genu-  Liininiin  ;from  IIJIHOUH,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  citron,  Latinised  i-  not  very  w<  11  known  ; 
but  it  include-  thirteen  or  fourteen  >p(  cies,  all  of  which  bear  more  or  less  ati'mity  to  the  genu-  Citru-. 
The  species  likely  to  prove  hardy  or  half-hardy  are  the  following,  L.  Latin  olu  Dee.,  a  native  of  Ne- 
pal, with  leave-'  I. ke  tho-eol  'l)  phne  Laureola,  and  white  flowers,  and  which  i.-  found  on  the  top 
of  cold  and  lofty  mountains,  where  it  is,  for  Mime  months  in  the  year,  buried  under  the  snow.  The 
leave-  are  highly  fragrant;  and  are,  like  others  of  a  similar  kind,  Mr.  Iio\  le  informs  us,  employed 
in  the  n-bgiou-  ceremonies  o*  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill.-.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tin-  specie.-  of 
l.iiii-'iini  being  perfectly  hardy.  —  L.  c ///•//'.'//</  Willd.  is  a  native  of  China,  and  has  white  flowers  and 
red  berries  with  simpfe  or  trifoliate  leaves. —  L.  purrijt^ra  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  'j-Hii.,  ha.-  impari-pinnate 
and  w  lute  flower-.  It  is  a  native  of  Chin;'.,  and'  grow-  to  tin-  hi  ight  of  n  ft.  —  I ..  tinilil«iui 
Dec  i-  -aid  to  be  cultivated  in  Ivist  Klorida  ;  but  very  little  i.-  known  of  this  and  the  preceding 
JM-I  :t  -  L.  <tu.-/r(i{/.-i  i.-  a  native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  forms  a  tree  'J.-'i  ft.  high  ;  and  there  is  a 
pi  mt  oi  it  at  Kew,  introduced  in  is  <H.  There  are  four  oilier  species  of  this  genu.-  in  our  ,-to\e.-  and 
L-reen-hou-es  ;  but  /,.  Laun  ola  remains  to  be  introduced  by  Mr  Roy  le,  or  some  other  patriotic  indi- 
•-  idual 


CHAP.   XXI. 

OF   Till.    HAUIJY    AND    II  A  i.  F-II A  K  I)  V    L1C.NI  (H  S    J'l.ANTS   OF    TUC  OHDFR 
//YI'I.I!  F<   A   CK.i:,    AND   TKII1K   // Y  I' Kl<  lY  JVK. 

/>/s77.\T77/'/-:  ("Iin;-(iftt  rixlirx.    Tiiitlaillifloroil1-.  (  //•   /A  )    Scj);ils4  or.'j,  tun  (jti.tl, 
\\ith    ;in    iinhricatc   ;i'-.tiv;ition.       Stamens,    in    ncark    all,    miim-rotis,   and    in    .'> 
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or  more  parcels.    Fruit,  u  capsule  or  berry  of  many  valves  ami  many  cells  ;  the 

of  the  valves  curved  inwards.     Seeds  attached  to  a  placenta  in  the  axis, 

or  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  dissepiments.      Leaves  dotted;  in  most,  opposite 

and  entire.     Flowers,  in  most,  yellow.     Sap  yellow,  resinous.  (lAndley,  Inlrod. 

In    X.  S.) 

Dt-xtriptioii,  $c.  The  hardy  ligneous  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  all 
shrubs  or  undershrubs  sub-evergreen  or  deciduous ;  with  dotted  leaves, 
smooth,  oblong,  or  lanceolate  ;  and  yellow  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, North  America,  or  Asia.  Some  few  of  Africa,  but  more  of  Australia. 
Medicinally,  they  are  bitter  and  slightly  astringent :  the  soft  parts  of  many 
species  contain 'a  fragrant  oil,  and  others  secrete  a  yellow  juice:  from  a 
Mexican  species  the  gum  Squitum  Gulla  of  commerce  is  produced.  In  gar- 
dening, these  shrubs  must  be  considered  more  as  flowering  shrubs  for  dry  bor- 
ders, than  as  woody  plants  of  permanent  duration  in  the  arboretum  or 
shrubbery.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  exceptions.  All  the  species 
throw  up  abundance  of  side  suckers,  and  are  readily  propagated  by  division  of 
the  plant,  or  by  cuttings;  and  some  of  them  ripen  seeds.  They  will  grow  in 
any  soil,  not  too  stiff,  or  too  much  charged  with  moisture. 
//viM-'iinT.M  //.  Capsule  membranous.  Stamens  numerous,  disposed  in 

3  to  5  bundles  at  the  base. 
//NDROS^MUM  Cfiois.  Capsule  baccate,  1 -celled.     Calyx  5-parted.      Stamens 

numerous,  monadelphous  at  the  base. 

GENUS  I. 


7/YPE'IUCUM  L.    THE  ST.  JOHN'S  WORT.    Lin.  Syst.  Polyade'lphia  Poly- 

»    andria. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  392. ;  Juss.,  255. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  543. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  601. 

Synonynies.     Fuga  Da?monum  ;  Mille  Pcrtuis,  /•>. ;  Johannis  Kraut,  Gcr. 

Derivations.  The  name  of  //ype'ricum  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Dioscorides  •  but  its  origin  and  mean- 
ing are  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Greek  words  huper,  under,  anAcikon,  an  image;  and 
suppose  it  to  signify  that  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  represents  a  figure.  Others  state  that  hupcr 
signifies  through,  and  that  the  name  alludes  to  the  pellucid  dots  in  the  leaves,  which  form  small 
lenses,  through  which,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  images  might  be  seen.  Donnegan,  in  his 
Lexicon,  conjectures  the  word  //ype'ricum  to  be  taken  from  huper,  for,  in  the  place  of,  &c.,  and 
creike,  heath  ;  from  the  plant  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  heath.  By  others,  the  word  is  sup- 
posed to  be  composed  framktiper,  through,  on  the  other  side,  and  ciko,  to  resemble;  from  the 
pellucid  dots  resembling  holes  or  pores  ;  and  the  French  name  of  the  plant,  Mille  Pertuis,  a  thou- 
sand pores,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  English  name,  St.  John's  Wort,  and 
the  German  tine,  Johannis  Kraut,  are  taken  from  the  country  people  formerly,  both  in  England 
and  Germany,  being  in  the  habit  of  gathering  this  plant  on  St.  John's  day,  to  use  it  to  protect  them- 
selves from  evil  spirits.  This  plant,  with  some  others,  was  employed  to  make  what  was  called 
John's  fire,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  security,  for  those  who  kindled  it,  against  witchcraft  and  all 
attacks  of  demons  For  this  reason,  also,  the  //ypericum  received  the  name  of  Fuga  Dannonum. 

(Jen.  Char.  $c.  Capsules  membranous.  Stamens  numerous,  free  or  joined 
at  the  bases  into  3  or  5  bundles.  Petals  5.  Sepals  5,  more  or  less  connected 
at  the  base,  unequal,  rarely  equal.  Style*  3  to  5,  rarely  connate  in  one, 
manent.  Capsule  1-  or  many-celled,  many-seeded,  3 — j-valved.  Integu- 
ment of  seed  double.  Albumen  none.  Embryo  with  the  radicle  situated 
at  the  umbilicus,  and  with  semicylindrical  cotyledons.  (Don's  Mil/.,  i. 
p.  601.)— Low  sub-evergreen  shrubs;  with  yellow  flowers,  and  oppositely 
placed  sessile  or  subsessile  leaves,  usually  full  of  pellucid  dots  on  their 
disks,  and  some  dark  ones  on  their  edges,  'lodging  an  essential  oil.  They 
are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe,  and  vary  in  height  from  1  ft.  to  .5  ft.  They 
are  all  considered  medicinal,  being  powerfully  astringent,  and  were  formerly 
in  great  request  by  herbalists  and  other  empirical"  practitioners.  Gerard 
gives  a  receipt  for  making  a  balsam  of  them  in  his  Herbal-  which,  he 
is  "  a  most  pretious  remedie  for  deep  wounds,  and  those  that  are  thorow 
the  body ;  for  the  sinues  that  are  prickt,  or  any  wound  made  with  a  venomed 
weapon."  (Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  541.) 
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J  i.  Kscyrem  Chois.  Prod.  Hyp. 

Derivation.    From  a,  not,  and  skuros,  hard ;  that  is  to  say,  plants  soft  to  the  touch. 

Sect.  Char.  Sepals  connected  at  the  base,  and  unequal.  Stamens  numerous. 
Styles  3  to  5.  Flowers  terminal,  large,  few,  subcorymbose.  (Don's  Mil/.,  i. 
p.  601.) 

A.  Styles  commonly  3. 
a  1.  H.  ELA'TUM  Ait.     The  tall  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol  3.  p.  104. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  601. 
Engravings.    Juss.  Ann.  du  Mus.,  3.  p.  162.  1. 17. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.85. 

Spec.  Char.  Sfc.  Younger  stems  reddish.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  dilated 
at  the  base,  somewhat  emarginate,  with  the  margins  somewhat  revolute. 
Flowers  corymbose.  Peduncles  bibracteate.  Sepals  ovate-oblong.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  601.)  Height  5ft.  A  sub-evergreen  shrub,  native  of  North 
America,  with  yellow  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Introduced  in  1762. 
Propagated  by  layers  or  division,  and  of  the  easiest  culture  in  common 
garden  soil. 

a  2.  H.  HIRCI'NUM  L.     The  Goat-scented  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1103. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  602. 

Synonymes.   Tr&gium  Clus. ;  ^4ndrosae>mumfo3vtidum  Bauh.,  Park,  and  Ray.-,  Mille  PertuSs  ?i  Odenr 

Engravings.    Schkuhr.  Handb.  3.  t  213.  f.  3.  j  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  87. ;  and  our  fig.  105. 

Spec.  Char.  $c.  Branches  winged.  Leaves  somewhat 
emarginate  at  the  base,  dilated,  sessile,  acute  at  the  apex, 
ovate-lanceolate,  with  glandular  margins.  Peduncles 
bibracteate.  Stamens  exceeding  the  corolla  in  length. 
Seeds  2,  appendiculated.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  602.)  A 
deciduous  undershrub,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  1640,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from 
July  to  September.  Height,  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  The 
leaves  of  this  species,  when  bruised,  have  a  very  dis- 
agreeable smell,  resembling  that  of  a  goat,  whence  its 
name.  Plants,  in  London,  cost  6d.  each  j  at  Bollwyller, 
50  cents. 

Varieties.  H.  h.  2  obtusifolium  Dec.  has  blunter  leaves  than  the  original 
species,  and  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  on  humid  rocks.  H.  h. 
3  minus  Wats,  is  a  smaller  plant  than  the  other,  figured  in  Dcndrologia 
Britannica,  t.  87. 

st3  H.  GRANDIFLOVRUM  Chois.      The  large-flowered  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.     Chois.  Prod.  Hyp.,  p.  38.  t.  3. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  602. 
Synonyme.    H.  canari^nse  Willd.,  not  of  Lin. 
Engravings.    Chois.  Prod.  Hyp.,  t.  3. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  round,  reddish.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  cordate,  somewhat  clasping,  acute  at  the 
apex,  netted  with  pellucid  veins.  Flowers  corymbose.  Peduncles  bibracteate.  Calyx  acutish,  re- 
flexed  upon  the  peduncle  after  flowering,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla.  (Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  602.) 
A  half-hardy  evergreen  shrub,  from  Teneriffe  in  1818,  producing  its  tine  large  yellow  flowers  in  July 
and  August  Height  3  ft.  It  is  commonly  treated  as  a  green-house  plant ;  but,  considering  iU 

;   native  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  stand  very  well  against  a  conservative  wall. 

M  4.  H.  FOLIO' SUM  Ait.     The  leafy  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.  vol.  3.  p.  104. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  602. 
Synonyme.    Shining  St.  John's  Wort 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  winged.  Leaves  sessile,  oval-oblong,  rather  acute,  finely  perforated.  Calyx 
lanceolate,  caducous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  602.)  A  deciduous  undershrub,  introduced  from  the 
Azores  :in  1778,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  August.  Height  2  ft.  It  is  commonly  treated 
as  a  green-house  plant ;  but,  in  a  dry  sheltered  situation,  it  requires  very  little  protection. 


5.  H.  FLORIBU'NDUM  Ait.     The  abundant-flowered  St.  John's  Wort. 

ation.    Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.  v( 
es.    H.  frut^scens  Comm.  Hort. 
avings,    Comm.  Hort.  Amst,  t.68. 


Identification.    Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.  vol.  3   p.  104. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  602. 

H.  frut^scens  Comm.  Hort.  Amst.,  p.  137. ;  many-flowered  St.  John's  Wort 
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Sjvc.  Char.,  $n:  Stem  round.  Loaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  numerous,  without  dots  Peduncles  dilated, 
and  somewhat  compressed  towards  the  apex.  Calyx  obtuse-  Corolla  and  stamens  mareeseent. 
(Don's  Mill.,  \.  p.  (SO','.)  A  deciduous  muiershrub,  from  the  Canary  Islands  in  177!',  producing  its 
yellow  Mowers  in  Augu>t.  Height  ,'»  ft  It  is  usually  treated  as  a  green-house  plant;  but  it  is 
capable  of  resisting  the  winters  of  the  climate  of  Loiidon,  in  a  warm  situation,  with  very  little 
protection. 

a.  6.  II.  OLY'MPICTM  L.     The  Olympian  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.      Lin.  Sp.,  1102.;    Sm.   Ex.  Bot,  2.  p.  71. ;  Dec. 

Prod.,  1.  515. 
SynoniiHies.    II.  montis  otympi    IVliecl.   It  in.,    liny;  H.  orien- 

tale'fltVe  ma  jus  To  urn. 
Knurat'inas.     Sm.  Exot.  Bot  ,  2.  t.  !»6. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  18(57. ;  and 

our  Jig.  106. 

Spec.  C/iar.,  Sfc.  Stem  round.  Leaves  elliptical-lanceolate, 
rather  acute,  full  of  pellucid  dots.  Calyx  ov;ite,  acute.  Pe- 
duncles hibracteate.  Corolla  and  stamens  withering.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  tilt'J.)  An  interesting  little  shrub,  with  gl;.ucous 
sessile  leaves,  native  of  Mount"  Olympus  and  China,  intro- 
duced in  170U,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  .Inly  to 
September.  It  'grows  to  the  height  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.,  and 
requires  protection  during  winter.  All  the  half-hardy  species 
of  //yptricum  might  be  grown  on  a  conical  piece  of  rock  work, 
a  sort  of  miniature  Mount  Olympus,  in  a  warm  sheltered 
part  of  the  pleasure-ground  or  arboretum.  The  protection 
required  in  winter  might  be  given  with  complete  effect,  and  at 
very  little  expense,  by  resting  a  number  of  poles  on  the  pro- 
truding points  of  the  larger  rocks  or  stones,  and  on  these 
placing  thatched  hurdles,  or  even,  in  warm  districts,  a  few 
spruce  fir  branches. 

*  7.  H.  CANARIK'NSE  L.     The  Canary  Island  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.     Lin.  Syst.  p.  57"). ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  544. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  602. 

Engraving.     Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  953. 

Varieties.     De  Candolle  notices  two  :  //.  c.  triph^llum,  and  H.  c.  salicifblium. 

Spec.  Char.,  8(c.  Stem  bluntly  quadrangular.  Branches  compressed.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute. 
Calyx  ovate,  obtuse.  Styles  3 — I,  diverging.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  602.)  A  neat  little  shrub,  a  native  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  introduced  in  16119,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
Height  4ft.  It  is  commonly  kept  in  green-houses  or  frames  ;  but,  like  most  of  the  other  plants  from 
the  Canary  Islands  and  similar  climates,  it  will  endure  a  London  winter  in  the  open  air  against  a 
wall,  with  the  protection  of  Utter  or  leaves  over  the  ground,  and  a  couple  of  mats  over  the  top. 

B.  Styles  commonly  5. 
m  8.  H.  CHINE'NSE  L.     The  Chinese  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.     Lin.  Amrcn.,  8.  p.  323. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  545. ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  602. 

Synonyme.     H.  monogynum  Mill.  Illust.,  151.  ;  H.  aiireum  Lour. 

Engraving.     Mill.  IllusL,  151.  f.2. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  round.  Leaves  elliptical,  obtuse,  with  a  few  black  dots.  Peduncles  bibracteate. 
Calyx  oblong,  obtuse,  beset  with  black  dots.  Styles  collected  together.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  602.)  A 
sublevergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  introduced  in  175,5, 
and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  March  to  September.  Height  3  ft.  It  is  marked  in  the 
Catalogues  as  a  green-house  plant :  it  would,  in  all  probability,  endure  the  open  air,with  protection, 
during  winter.  It  stood  at  Biel,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1825,  in'an  exposed  situation.  A  species  bear- 
ing this  name  has  stood  against  the  wall  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  for  four 
years,  with  very  little  protection.  There  is  a  species,  named  H.  montgynum  L.,  not  of  Miller,  which 
is  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  .'334.,  which  appears  to  be  different  from  this  one.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan 
and  China,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  In  Nepal,  a  species  nearly  allied  to  this  (H.  cernuum 
Rox.y  H.  speciosum  Wall.)  is  met  with  on  hills  at  3000  ft.  of  elevation. 

«-  9.  H.  CORDIFOVLIUM  Chois.     The  heart-leaved  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  545. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  602. 

Synonymcs.     II.  braclealum,  and  //.  J.unghsuui  Ham.  MS.  in  D.  Don.  Prod.,  p.  317. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$-c.  Stein  round.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  coriaceous,  smooth,  somewhat  stem-clasping, 
without  dot*;  flower-hearing  branches  leafy  below,  crowded  ISracteas  ovate-cordate,  acute.  Sepals 
ovate,  mucronate,  without  dots.  Pet.ils  oblong,  unequally  sided,  obl.quely  mucromilate.  Stamens 
short.  Styles  unconnected,  scarcely  longer  than  theeoroMa.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  602.)  A  sub-evergreen 
shrub  from  Nepal,  in  1K25,  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  April  to  October.  Height  2  ft.  It  is 
commonly  kept  in  a  frame,  but  would  s'tand  our  winters,  in  a  warm  situation,  with  a  very  little 
protection. 

*  10.  77.  PA'TCLUM  Thun.     The  spreading  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.    Thun.  Jap.,  p.  295.  t.  17. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  603. 

Engraving.    Thun.  Jap.,  t.  1". 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.    Stem  round,  purplish.    Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  tapering  to  the  base  with 
revolute  margins,  without  dots.    1  'lowers  corymbose.  Styles  recurved  at  the  apex,  scarcely  longer 
than  the  stamens.   Peduncles  bibracteate.  Sepals  sub-orbicular,  very  obtuse,   t  Don's  Mt/l.,i  : 
An  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Japan  and  Nepal,  introduced  in  1823,  and  producing  its  yelloir 
flowers  from  June  to  August.     Height  fi  ft. 
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11.  H.  KAL.MI.SNUM  Lam.     Kalm's  St.  John's  \Vort. 


Identification.    Lam.  Diet.,  4.  p.  148.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  603. 
Synonymes.    H.  Bartranuum  Mill.  ;  Virginia  St.  John's  Wort 

Spec.  Char.  $c.  Branches  tetragonal.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers  3  to 
~-7,  in  a  terminal  corymb.  Sepals  lanceolate,  bluntish.  (Dim's  Mill.,\.  p.  603.) 
A  sub-evergreen  undershrub  ;  a  native  of  North  America,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia;  introduced  into  England  in  1759,  and  producing  its 
yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Height  3  ft.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  James 
M'Nab  in  great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Falls"  of  Niagara, 
in  dry  places  ;  and  a  variety  of  it  (//.  K.  elongatum)  was  found  in  moist  places 
in  New  Jersey.  This  variety  has  flowers  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
the  species,  but  they  are  equally  rich  in  colour.  (Ed.  N.  Phil.  Journ., 
vol.  xix.  p.  38.)  This  species  is  ornamental,  forming  a  very  neat  compact 
bush,  and  is  in  very  general  cultivation.  American  seeds  ma}'  be  procured, 
in  London,  at  6d.  a  packet,  and  plants  at  9d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  ; 
and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

-*  12.  H.  URA^LUM  Ham.     The  Urala  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.    D.  Don  Prod.  Nep.,  p.  218.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  607. 
Derivation.    From  its  name,  Urala  swa,  in  the  Newar  language. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2375.  ;  and  our  Jig.  107.| 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Branches  compressed,  2-edged.     Leaves  elliptical, 

mucronulate,  smooth,  shining.    Flowers  terminal,  somewhat  corym- 

bose.    Sepals  oval,  very  blunt    Petals  orbicular.  Styles  shorter  than 

the  stamens.   (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  603.)     An  undershrub,  growing  2ft. 

high,  introduced  from  Nepal,  where  it  is  found  on  the   tops    of 

mountains,  in  1823  ;  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  July  to 

September.     In  mild  situations,  and  on  a  dry  soil,  it  may  safely  be 

left  through  the  winter  without  any  protection  ;  but  this  should  not 

be  the  case  where  the  situation  is  cold,  and  the  soil  tenacious  or 

humid. 

jfW  13.  H.  CALYCIXNUM  L.     The  /argocalyxed  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant,  106.  ;  Willd.,  3.  p.  1442.  ;  Hook.  Scot.,  221.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  546.  ;  Smith's 
Eng.  Fl.,  3.  p.  323.  ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  603. 

Synonymes.  J^ndrosae^mum  constantinopolitanum  fibre  maximo  Wheeler's  Journey,  205.  ;  the  large- 
flowered  St.  John's  Wort  ;  the  large-flowering  Tutsan  ;  the  terrestrial  Sun  ;  Aaron's  Beard  ;  Mille 
Pertuis  a  grandes  Fleurs,  Fr.  ;  grossblumiger  Johannis  Kraut,  Ger. 

Derivations.  This  species  was  called  /Jndrosje'mum  by  the  old  writers  on  botany,  on  account  of  the 
tinge  of  red  in  different  places  on  the  stems,  and  the  redness  of  the  anthers,  which  were  supposed 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  spotted  with  blf>od.  It  was  called  Constantinopolitan  from  its 
having  been  found  near  that  city,  in  1676,  by  Sir  George  Wheeler,  Bart.  The  large  size  of  its  flowers 
is  remarkable,  and  has  given  rise  to  most  of  its  other  names.  The  name  of  the  Terrestrial  Sun  is 
very  appropriate  to  the  large  golden  flowers,  with  their  long  ray-like  stamens,  lying  glittering  on 
their  bed  of  dark  green  shining  leaves,  which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  number 
and  length  of  the  stamens  are,  doubtless,  also  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Aaron's  Beard. 

Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.,  v.  29.  t.  2017.  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  146.  ;  Jacq.  Frag.,  10.  t.  6.  f.  4. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  tetragonal,  dwarf.  Leaves  ovate,  coriaceous,  broad,  full 
of  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  large,  terminal,  solitary.  Sepals  large,  obovate, 
spreading  ;  capsule  nodding.  (Don's  Mi/I.,  i.  p.  603.)  A  beautiful  little  ever- 
green, with  shining  dark  green  leaves,  and  bright  golden  flowers  2  in.  or  3  in. 
in  diameter,  and  having  innumerable  reddish  tremulous  anthers.  Height 
from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  //.  calycinum  is  a  native  of  bushy  places  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  is  extremely  valuable  for  covering  banks,  rock- 
work,  or  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  old  shrubberies  or  picturesque  woods, 
especially  for  the  latter  purpose,  as  it  thrives  perfectly  well  under  the  drip 
and  shade  of  trees.  The  root  creeps,  and  a  small  plant  will  soon  extend 
itself  in  every  direction,  especially  if  the  soil  be  light,  so  as  to  cover  a  great 
many  square  yards  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It  is  an  excellent  shelter 
for  game.  Plants  may  be  had,  in  the  London  nurseries,  at  Gd.  each. 

•«.  14.  H.  BALEA'RICUM  L.     The  Majorca  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1101.;   Don'g  Mill.,  1.  p.  603. 

Engraving.    Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  137. 

Spec  Char.  Stem  quadrangular,  warted.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  rather  stcm-clasping.  An  evergreen 
shrub,  with  small  warted  leaves  ;  native  of  the  ,  Island  of  Majorca;  introduced  in  the  year  1714; 
and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  March  to  September.  Height  2  ft.  It  requires  some  pro- 
tection during  winter.  stood  the  winter  of  1825,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  at  Biel,  in  East  Lothian. 
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J  ii.     Perforaria  Chois. 


Identification.     Chois.  Prod.  Hyp.,  p.  44.,  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  546.;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  603. 
Derivation.    From  perforates,  perforated  ;  because  the  leaves  are  full  of  pellucid  dots,  which  give* 
them  the  appearance  of  being  perforated. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  of  5  equal  sepals,  toothed  in  some  with  glandular  teeth, 
but  entire  in  others,  connected  at  the  base.  Stamens  numerous,  free  or 
disposed  in  5  sets.  Styles  commonly  3.  Herbs  or  undershrubs.  Flowers 
axillary,  or  in  terminal  panicled  corymbs.  Leaves  rarely  linear.  (Don's  Mill., 
i.  p.  603.)  Undershrubs,  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height. 

A.     Sepals  entire. 
*  15.  H.  PROLI'FICUM  L.     The  prolific  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.    Lin.  Mant.,  106.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  605. 

Synoiiymes.    H.  foliusum  Jacq  ,  Hort.  Schb'nbr.,  3.  p.  27. ;  JF7.  Kalmianww  Du  Roi,  Harbk.,  1.  p.  310. 

Engravings.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  88. ;  Jacq.  Hort.  Scho'nb.,  t  299. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  round.  Branches  angular.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
with  revolute  edges,  full  of  pellucid  dots.  Corymbs  few-flowered.  Sepals 
ovate-lanceolate,  stamens  very  numerous.  Styles  usually  connected 
together.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  60.5.)  A  sub-evergreen  shrub,  from  Virginia  and 
Canada,  introduced  in  1758,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  till 
August.  Height  4-  ft.  Frequent  in  gardens,  and  forming  a  dense  leafy 
bush,  covered  with  flowers  great  part  of  the  summer,  and  with  seed-pods  in 
the  autumn.  American  seeds,  in  London,  6d.  a  packet ;  and  plants,  in  Lon- 
don, 9d.  each ;  and  at  Bollwylier,  50  cents  each. 

tt  16.  H.  HETEROPHY'LI.UM  Vent.     The  various-leaved  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.    Vent.  Hort.  Cels,  t.  68. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  607. 

Engraving.    Vent.  Hort.  Cels,  t.  68. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  sufFruticose,  round.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  full  of  pellucid  dots;  axillary  ones 
crowded,  imbricate,  very  short,  blunt.  Sepals  acute,  somewhat  unequal.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  607.) 
A  low  sub-evergreen  undershrub,  from  Persia,  in  1712,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  July  and 
August  Height  2ft.  It  requires  some  protection  during  winter. 

«.  17.  H.  ^GYPTI'ACUM  L.     The  Egyptian  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  1103. ;  Don's  Mill ,  1.  p.  607. 

Engravings.     L'.n.  Amcen.,  8.  t.  8.  f.  3. ;  Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  196. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Stem  round.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  crowded,  without  dots.  Flowers  few,  almost 
sessile.  Sepals  lanceolate,  acute.  Styles  small,  diverging.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  607.)  A  sub-evergreen 
undershrub,  with  glaucous  leaves  and  small  flowers ;  introduced  from  Egypt  in  1787,  and  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Height  2  ft.  It  requires  protection  during  winter. 

«.  18.  H.  GALIOI'DES  Lam.     The  Ga\mm-\\ke-/eaved  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet,  4.  p.  160. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  609. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  suffruticose,  round,  straight.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  tapering  to  the  base, 
broadest  at  the  apex,  acute,  with  revolute  dotted  margins.  Sepals  linear,  acute,  reflexed  after 
flowering.  Styles  at  first  connected,  but  at  length  free.  Capsules  conical,  very  acute.  (Don's  Mill.,  \. 
p.  609.)  A  sub-evergreen  undershrub,  native  of  North  America,  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina,  in 
sandy  moist  places  near  rivulets ;  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  September.  Height  2  ft. 

a.  19.  H.  AXILLA"  RE  Lam.     The  axillary  -flowered  St.  John's  Wort, 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet.,  4.  p.  160. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  609. 

Sunonumes.  H.  fasciculMum  ll'illd.  Spec.,  3.  p.  1452.,  exclusive  of  the  synonymes  of  Michx  ,  Pursh 
Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  376.  ;  H.  Coris  milt.  Fl.  Carol.,  190. 

Spec.  Char.y  %c.  Stem  shrubby,  round,  diffuse.  Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  with  revolute  margins.  Sepals  rather  unequal.  Styles, 
at  first  joined,  but  afterwards  free.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  609.^)  A  sub-evergreen 

undershrub,  native  of  the  pine  v '~  ~1'  ** '— 

yellow  flowers  in  July.     Height 


undershrub,  native  of  the  pine  woods  of  Georgia  and  Florida;  producing  its 
ers  in  July.     Height  2  ft. 
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B.     Sepals  toothed,  usually  u>ith  the  Teeth  glandular, 
tt.  20.  H.  GLANDULONSUM  Ait.     The  glandular  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.    Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.  vol.  3.  p.  107. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  609. 

Spec.  Char.,  8(C.  Stem  shrubby,  round,  erect,  branched.  Leaves  elliptical-lanceolate,  acute,  with 
glandular  margins,  and  pellucid  dots.  Calyx  lanceolate,  acute.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  609.)  A  sub- 
evergreen  undershrub,  native  of  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  introduced  in  1777;  producing  its  pale 
yellow  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  full  of  brown  dots,  from  May  to  August.  Height  2  ft.  It 
requires  protection  during  winter. 

«.  21.  H.    SERPYLLIFOVLIUM  Lam.      The  Wild-Thyme-leaved    St.  John's 

Wort. 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet,  4.  p.  176. ;  Don's  Mill.,  I.  p.  610. 

Engraving.     Mor.  Hist.,  2.  p.  469.  sect.  5.  t.  6.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suffruticose,  round.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  on  very  short  petioles,  with  revolute 
margins.  Calyx  ovate,  obtuse,  fringed.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  610.)  A  neat  little  bush,  which  has  been 
in  cultivation  as  a  half-hardy  shrub  since  1688.  It  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  July  and  August, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  1|  ft.  It  is  well  adapted  for  culture  in  pots  ;  or  on  the  warmest  part  of 
rockwork. 

«.    22.    H.   £MPETRIFO'LIUM    Willd.      The    Empetrum-leaved    St.    John's 

Wort. 

Identification.     Willd.  Spec./3.  p.  1452. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  610. 
Engravings.    Dend,  Brit,  1. 141. ;  and  our  Jig.  108. 

Spec.  Char.,  S(C.  Stems  suffruticose,  round,  with  subulate  branchlets. 
Leaves  linear,  ternary,  with  revolute  margins.  Calyx  small,  obtuse. 
Petals  without  glands.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  610.)  A  neat  little  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  near  the  Mediterranean; 
introduced  in  1820,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  May  to 
August.  Height  2  ft.  This  is  one  of  the  neatest  species  of  the  genus, 
and  it  well  deserves  a  place  on  the  hypericum  mount,  suggested 
under  H.  ol^mpicum,  p.  399.,  because  it  is  not  altogether  hardy.  As 

it  is  a  slow-growing  plant,  and  small  in  all  its  parts,  it  should  not  be     \,~$S**  *~v^       /  WJ 
placed  immediately  adjoining  any  of  the  rapid-growing,  broad-leaved,     eJ^fjty>/{5        l/jj/        '' " 
or  bulky  species,  unless  required  in  the  way  of  contrast.     It  would 
suit  very  well  to  accompany  H.  balearicum,  H.  mcoides,  and  //. 
Cbris,  which  are  also  half-hardy  species. 

a.   23.  H.  CVRis  L.     The  Cons-leaved  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec.,  1107. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  610. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  shrubby,  erect,  round.  Leaves  in  whorls,  linear,  with  revolute  margins.  Calyx 
linear,  bluntish.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  610.)  A  small  shrub,  of  the  habit  of  the  last,  but  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1640.  It  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  May  to  September. 
Height  from  1£  ft.  to  2ft  This  species  stood  out,  in  a  sheltered  situation  at  Kiel,  in  the  winter  of 
1825.  The  plant  Coris,  which  it  is  said  to  resemble,  is  the  Cbris  monspeli£nsis  W.,  a  herbaceous 
biennial,  one  of  the  Primulacea?. 

«L  24.  H.  £RICOIVDES  L.     The  Heath-like  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec.,  1104. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  611. 

Engravings.     Cav.  Icon.,  2.  p.  20.  1. 122.  ;  Pluk.  Phyt,  t.  93.  f.  5. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suffruticose,  round,  twisted,  small.  Leaves  linear,  acute,  much  crowded, 
dotted,  glaucous,  small.  Sepals  acute,  hardly  glandular.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  611.)  A  neat  little 
heath-like  shrub,  a  native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant;  introduced  in  1821,  and  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  September.  It  requires  protection  during  winter. 

§  Hi.     H$rdtky<&  Chois. 

Identification.    Chois.  Prod.,  p.  58. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  553. 

Derivation.  From  brathys,  the  Greek  name  of  the  savin  tree  (which  is  derived  from  brazo,  to 
overheat) ;  in  allusion  to  the  habit  of  the  shrubs,  which  resembles  that  of  the  savin  tree,  or  juniper. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  of  5  entire  equal  sepals,  usually  very  like  the  leaves. 
Stamens  numerous,  disposed  in  bundles.  Styles  3  to  4.  Subshrub,  with 
axillary  solitary  flowers,  and  imbricate,  whorled,  or  crowded  leaves,  which 
are  usually  linear-awl-shaped.  (Don's  Mill.y  i.  p.  611.)  Sub-evergreen  under- 
shrubs. 

A.  Styles  3,  with  simple  Stigmas. 
jot  25.  H.  FASCICULAXTUM  Lam.     The  fascicled-leaved  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet,  4.  p.  160.,  but  not  of  Lapeyr. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  611. 
Synonymes.     H.  aspalatholdes  Pursh,  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  376. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Stem  round,  compressed  at  the  top.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  dense,  without  dots, 
channeled,  with  somewhat  revolute  margins.  Sepals  equal,  erect.  Styles  joined.  (Don's  Mill.,  \. 
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p.  611.)     Aii  undershrub  1  ft.  in  height,  a  native  of  Carolina  ;    introduced  in  1811,  and  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  in  July  and  August.     Somewhat  tender. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  of  Hypericvm. 

The  only  truly  hardy  shrubby  species  of  //ypericuin  are,  //.  datum,  77.  hir- 
cinuni,  II.  calyciimm,  II.  lvalm/V/««w,  and  //.  prolificum.  The  other  hardy 
.species  arc  of  such  low  growth,  that  they  may  be  considered,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  herbaceous  plants.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  number  of  the 
halt-hardy  species.  The  number  of  these  might  be  increased  partly  by  the 
addition  of  II.  rcpcns  and  II.  BneanfoRumt  from  the  south  of  Europe;  by 
several  species  from  North  America,  which  will  be  found  noticed  in  p.  179.; 
and  by  a  few  from  Africa.  II.  oblongijvfium,  in  the  list,  p.  173.,  appears  to 
have  been  lost;  and  there  are,  probably,  some  other  Himalayan  species  which 
will  prove  half-hardy.  H.jnjMnicum  Dec.  (liuijlc  t.  24.  f.  2.)  is  a  plant  enjoying 
a  very  extended  distribution,  being  found  in  situations  where  the  snow 
covers  the  soil  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year,  along  the  Himalayas,  and 
on  the  Neelgherries.  It  is  also  found  in  Japan.  (Roylcs  Illust.,  p.  131.) 

GENUS  II. 


ylNDROSjE'MUM  Chois.    THE  ANDROS^MUM,  or  TUTSAN.  Lin.  Syst. 
Polyadelphia  Polyandria. 

Identification.     Chois.  Prod.  Hyp.,  37. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  543. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  601. 

Synonyme*.     //ypi'ricum  /,. ;  Andros^me,  Fr. ;  Johanniskraut,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  ancr,  andros,  a.  man,  and  hairna,  blood;  the  capsules,  when  crushed  between  the 
fingers,  giving  out  a  blood-coloured  juice.  Tutsan  is  a  corruption  of  toute  saine,  all  heal ;  and 
it  was  applied  to  the  plant  formerly  from  its  supposed  vulnerary  properties. 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Capsule  baccate ;  usually  1-celled.  Calyx  5-parted,  with  un- 
equal lobes.  Petals  5.  Styles  3.  Stamens  numerous,  disposed  in  3  sets. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  G01.)  —  An  evergreen  suffruticose  plant,  with  sessile 
leaves,  and  terminal  stalked  flowers. 

a.  1.  A.  OFFICINANLE  Allioni.     The  officinal  Androssemum,  or  common  'Tutsan. 

Identification.     All.  Fed.,  No.  1440.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  543. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  601. 

Syno/iymcs.  Clymenon  Italbrum  L'Obel ;  //ypericum  ^ndrosa;  mum  Lin.,  Willd.,  Smith,  and  Hooker ; 

Park  Leaves  (because  it  is  frequently  tbunu  wild  in  parks) ;  Androseme  om'cinale,  Fr.  ;  breit-blat- 

triges  (broad-leaved)  Johanniskraut,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Clackw.,  t  94. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1225. ;  and  our^.109. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  and  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  sessile,  widely  spreading.  Flower  an  inch 
wide.  A  native  of  moist  shady  lanes,  thickets,  and 
woods  in  England,  in  the  western  part  of  Scotland, 
and  not  unfrequent  in  woods  in  Ireland.  It  was 
formerly  common  in  the  woods  about  Hampstead 
and  Highgate,  till  these  were  grubbed  up,  and  the 
land  where  they  grew  subjected  to  cultivation.  It  is 
also  a  native  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Cacausus.  It 

forms  a  dense  bush,  with  many  stems,  attaining  the  height  of  3  ft.  and  up> 
wards,  and  producing  its  large  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
The  fruit  is  an  ovate  capsule,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  berry  :  it  is,  at 
first,  yellowish  green,  then  red  or  brownish  purple ;  and,  lastly,  almost 
black  when  ripe.  The  juice  of  the  capsules,  and  also  that  of  the  leaves,  is 
claret-coloured.  The  latter,  when  bruised,  have  an  aromatic  scent,  and 
were  formerly  applied  to  fresh  wounds ;  and  hence  the  French  name  of 
la  tonic  .wine.  In  gardening,  the  plant  is  valuable  as  growing  under  the  drip 
of  trees,  and  thriving  and  flowering  freely  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation. 
Plants,1  in  the  London  nurseries,  may  be  obtained  at  9d.  each;  and  at 
Bollwyller  for  50  cents. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    BELONGING    TO    THE    ORDER 


DISTINCTIVE  Characteristics.  Flowers  either  unisexual  or  bisexual.  Calyx 
and  corolla  equal  in  the  number  of  their  parts,  with  an  imbricated  aestivation ; 
the  corolla  sometimes  absent.  Petals  without  appendages.  Stamens  in- 
serted upon  a  disk,  which  arises  from  below  the  pistillum,  not  agreeing  in 
number  with  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  and  corolla.  Pistillum  2-lobed, 
each  lobe  having  a  wing  at  its  back.  Style  1.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit  formed  of 
two  samara,  or  keys,  each  containing  1  cell  and  1  erect  seed.  Embryo 
curved,  with  leafy  shriveled  cotyledons  and  no  albumen.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
almost  all  deciduous,  with  opposite  leaves,  without  stipules.  ( Pen.  Cyc.) 
Calyx  4 — 9  lobes,  mostly  5.  Stamens  mostly  8.  Flowers  in  axillary  corymbs. 
Sap  sugary.  (Lindl.  Introd.  to  N.  S.)  Cotyledons,  in  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  produced  above  ground.  The  samaras  in  yfcer  Pseudo-Platanus  are 
very  rarely  3. 

Description.  The  species  are  chiefly  low  and  middle-sized  deciduous  trees, 
generally  with  lobed,  but,  in  one  or  two  cases,  with  entire  or  pinnated  leaves. 
They  are  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  north  of  India.  They  are 
all  highly  ornamental ;  some  of  them  valuable  for  their  timber;  and  from  JTcer 
saccharinum,and  other  species,  sugar  is  extracted.  In  point  of  magnitude,  the 
species  of  the  ^ceraceae  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes  :  those  of  the 
largest  size,  having  large  leaves,  and  the  trunks  of  a  timber  size,  fit  for  various 
purposes  in  architecture,  such  as  the  A.  Pseudo-Platanus,  A.  eriocarpum,  &c. ; 
those  of  the  second  size,  with  small  leaves,  the  timber  of  which  is  chiefly  used 
by  cabinet-makers,  turners,  &c.,  and  the  trees  as  copsewood,  such  as  yf  cer 
campestre ;  and  those  of  the  third  size,  with  small  leaves,  which  are  solely 
employed  for  ornamental  planting,  such  as  A^cer  monspessulanum,  A.  cre- 
ticum,  &c. 

Geography  and  History.  "  The  maples,"  Michaux  observes,  "  form  exten- 
sive forests  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America :  these  forests  appear, 
with  those  of  the  beech,  to  succeed  the  spruce  fir,  the  larch,  and  the  pine,  and 
to  precede  the  chestnut  and  the  oak ;  at  least,  this  is  the  case  between  43°  and 
46°  of  N.  lat.,  the  region  assigned  by  nature  to  the  true  sugar  maple." 
Seven  species  of  A^cer,  and  one  of  Negundo,  are  described  by  Michaux.  In 
the  Pen.  Cyc.y  under  the  article  yf  cer,  understood  to  be  by  Dr.  Liridley, 
34  species  are  enumerated  or  described ;  and,  in  Don's  Miller  39  species, 
of  which  26  are  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 

Most  of  the  American  species  are  already  introduced  into  Britain ;  but 
there  are  some  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  and  probably  in  Japan 
and  China,  which  are  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  Britain,  which  are  not  yet  in- 
troduced, the  names  of  some  of  which  will  be  found  in  p.  173.  and  p.  176., 
and  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  chapter. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  ylceraceae  is  moderately  hard,  com- 
pact, and  more  or  less  veined  :  it  is  useful  in  various  departments  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  particularly  valuable  as  fuel.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  sap  of  all  the  acers  and  negundos,  though  that  article  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  two  species,  which  are  natives  of  America. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  ^ceraceae  prefer  a  free,  deep,  loamy  soil,  rich 
rather  than  sterile,  and  neither  wet  nor  very  dry.  The  situation  that  suits 
them  best  is  one  that  is  sheltered,  and  shady  rather  than  exposed.  They  are 
seldom  found  on  the  north  sides  of  lofty  mountains,  or  on  mountains  at  all, 
except  among  other  trees ;  but  in  the  plains  they  are  found  by  themselves. 
Though  the  species  only  attain  perfection  in  favourable  soils  and  situations, 
they  will  spring  up  and  live  in  any  soil  or  situation  whatever. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  Jceraceae  are  chiefly  propagated  from  seeds; 
but  some  sorts  are  increased  by  layers,  cuttings  of  the  shoots  or  roots,  or  by 
budding  or  grafting.  The  seeds  of  most  of  the  species  ripen  in  October,  and 
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they  are  gathered  by  hand,  or  by  shaking  the  tree,  when  the  keys  begin  to  turn 
brown.  The  maturity  of  the  seed  may  be  proved  by  opening  the  key,  and  ob- 
serving if  the  cotyledons  are  green,  succulent,  and  fresh  ;  if  the  green  colour 
of  the  cotyledons  is  wanting,  the  seeds  are  good  for  nothing.  The  seeds  of 
all  the  species  may  either  be  sown  in  autumn,  after  they  are  gathered,  or  in 
spring  :  and  the  latter  method  is  preferable  where  moles  abound,  as  they  are 
very  fond  of  the  seeds.  Sown  in  spring,  they  come  up  in  five  or  six  weeks  af- 
terwards, with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  A.  campestre,  which  never  come 
up  till  the  second  or  third  year.  The  seeds  should  not  be  covered  with  more 
than  from  a  quarter  to  haff  an  inch  of  soil.  The  surface  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  are  sown  may  be  advantageously  shaded  with  leaves,  fronds  of 
firs,  heath,  or  straw. 

The  genera  which  compose  this  order  are  three,  yf  cer,  Ncgundo,  and  Dobinea; 
and  the  species  in  cultivation  in  Britain  are  of  the  two  former  genera,  which 
are  thus  contradistinguished  in  Don's  j\Ii//.y  i.  p.  G4-7. 
^VCER  L.    Flowers  polygamous.     Calyx   5-lobed.     Stamens  7 — 9,  rarely  5. 

Leaves  simple,  usually  lobed. 
NEGU'NDO   Mcench.     Flowers  dioecious.       Calyx   unequally  4 — 5-toothed. 

Anthers  4 — 5,  linear,  sessile.     Leaves  pinnate. 

GENUS  I. 


L.     THE  MAPLE.     Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  Monce'cia. 

Idetitification.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1115. ;    Mcench.  Meth.,  3.34.  ;    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  593.;    Don's  Mill.,  1. 

p.  648. 

Synonymes.    E'rable,  Fr. ;  Ahorn,  Ger.  ;  Acero,  Ital.;  and  Arce,  Spanish. 
Derivation.    From  acer,  hard  or  sharp,  derived  from  ac,  Celtic,  a  point.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 

applied  to  this  genus  because  the  wood  of  some  species  is  extremely  hard,  and  was  formerly  much 

sought  after  for  the  purpose  of  making  pikes  and  lances. 

Gen.  Char.,  Sec.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  or  monoeciously  polygamous.  Flowers 
with  a  calyx  and  corolla.  Calyx  divided  into  5  parts,  or  some  number  be- 
tween 4  and  9.  Petals  the  same  in  number.  Stamens  8,  or  some  number 
between  5  and  12.  Anthers  2-lobed.  Carpels  2,  very  rarely  3,  each  a 
samara;  that  is,  a  fruit  which  is  called,  in  England,  vernacularly,  a  key. — 
Leaves  lobed  and  toothed,  or,  rarely,  neither  lobed  nor  toothed.  Flowers 
generally  yellow,  with  more  or  less  of  green  blended  with  the  yellow;  red 
in  A.  rubrum  :  not  individually  conspicuous,  but  interesting  in  the  kinds 
that  flower  at  leafing  time,  from  their  number,  from  the  rarity  of  flowers 
generally  at  that  season,  and  from  the  enlivening  effect  of  the  numerous 
bees,  and  other  insects,  that  attend  them.  The  tips  of  the  wings  of  the 
samarae  of  several  of  the  species  are  of  a  light  red,  in  England,  at  the  end 
of  summer,  and  in  autumn.  The  species  are  middle-sized,  or  low  decidu- 
ous trees,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and,  some,  of  the  Himalayas. 
They  are,  in  general,  quite  hardy  in  Britain,  and  most  of  them  ripen  seeds 
in  this  country,  by  which  they  are  readily  propagated.  They  are  among  the 
most  ornamental  trees  of  artificial  plantations,  on  account  of  the  great 
beauty  and  variety  of  their  foliage,  which  changes  to  a  fine  scarlet,  or  rich 
yellow,  in  autumn.  The  larger-growing  species  are  often  many  years  be- 
fore they  come  into  flower,  and,  after  they  do  so,  they  sometimes  flower 
several  years  before  they  mature  seeds ;  probably  from  having  the  flowers 
of  only  one  sex.  In  general  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty, in  the  different  species  of  /f  cer,  with  regard  to  sex. 

A.  Leaves  simple. 
±   1.  A.  OBLO'NGUM  Wall.     The  oblong-leaved  Maple. 

Identification.    Wall,  in  Litt. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  593;  Don's  Mill.  1.  p.  648. 
Synonymes.     A.  /aurifblium  D.  Don,  Prod.  Ft.  Nen..  p.  249.;  A.  Buzimu  dla  Hamilt. 
Engiaving.    OUT  fig.  113.  in  p.  433. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminated,  quite  entire,  coria- 
ceous, smooth,  rounded  at  the  base.  Racemes  compound  ;  wings  of  fruit 
parallel,  smooth,  separated.  {Don's  Mi/I.,  i.  p.  G48.)  Native  of  Nepal, 
where  it  flowers  in  February;  introduced  in  1824.  Height  20  ft.  This 
species  is  rather  tender,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  in  the  open  ground. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  living  plant  of  it  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London;  but  there  is  one  in  the  arboretum  of  John  Thorna*  Brooks,  Esq., 
at  Flitwick  House,  Bedfordshire,  which  is  frequently  killed  down  to  the 
ground  during  winter,  but  always  shoots  up  vigorously  the  following  spring. 
The  leaves  and  general  appearance  of  the  shoots  resemble  those  of  a  euca- 
lyptus; hence  its  character  among  maples  is  so  very  extraordinary,  that  to 
the  botanist  it  must  be  a  species  of  very  great  interest. 

¥  2.  A.  TATA'RICUM  L.     The  Tartarian  Maple. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  1495. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  593. ;  Hayne  Demi,  p.  209.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  648. 
St/nuni/mcs.  E'rahle  de  Tartarie,  Fr. ;  Tartarische  A  horn,  Go:  ;  Zarza-modon,  or  Locust  Tree,  /I'M.V.V. 
Engravings.     Pall.  Fl.  Ros.,  t.  3.  ;   Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  No.  I.';  Wat.    Dend.  Brit.,  1. 160.;  ouryzg.  114.  in 
p.  434. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  cordate,  undivided,  serrated,  with  obsolete  lobes.  Ra- 
cemes compound,  crowded,  erect ;  wings  of  fruit  parallel,  young  ones  pube- 
rulous.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  G-18.)  A  low  tree,  native  of  Tartary,  introduced 
in  1759;  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
20  ft.  to  30  ft. 

Description,  #<?.  The  branches  are  numerous,  and  disposed  into  a  compact 
head,  densely  covered  with  leaves,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiarly 
veiny  appearance,  and  lively  green.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow, 
sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  red,  as  are  the  fruit,  or  keys,  before  their  ma- 
turity. When  raised  from  seed,  the  plant  will  come  into  flower  in  5  or  6 
years  ;  and,  in  good  soil,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  15  ft.  in  10  years. 

Geography,  Hutory,  $c.  This  species  is  common  throughout  all  the  south 
of  European  Russia;  but  it  is  not  found  on  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  on 
Caucasus.  Near  the  Wolga  and  its  tributary  streams,  it  forms  a  hemisphe- 
rical tree,  about  20  ft.  in  height,  and  the  same  in  diameter.  In  New  Russia, 
it  attains  the  size  of  yTcer  campestre.  (Pull.)  According  to  some,  this 
species  will  thrive  in  a  moister  soil  than  most  others.  The  wood  is  hard  ; 
and,  being  of  whitish  colour  veined  with  brown,  it  may  be  used  for  cabinet- 
work. In  ornamental  plantations,  this  species  is  valuable  on  account  of  the 
early  expansion  of  its  leaves,  which  appear  before  those  of  almost  every  other 
kind  of  ^4vcer.  Pallas  informs  us,  that  the  Calmucks,  after  depriving  the  keys  of 
their  wings,  boil  them  in  water,  and  afterwards  use  them  for  food,  mixed  up 
with  milk  and  butter.  In  Britain,  it  is  planted  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree 
or  bush. 

Statistics.  The  largest  specimen  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is 
at  Syon,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  25  ft.  In  Devonshire,  at  Ends- 
leigh  Cottage,  18  years  planted,  it  is  40ft.  high.  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean, 
15  years  planted,  it  is  19ft.  high.  In  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  16ft.  high, 
with  a  head  20  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  30  years 
planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Scotland, in  the  Perth  Nursery,  11  years  planted 
and  10  ft.  high.  Price,  in  London,  Is. ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  each. 

B.  Leaves  3-lobed,  or  trifid  ;  rarely  5-lobed. 
3t  3.  A.  SPICA'TUM  L.     The  spikcd-JZoive,ed  Maple. 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  381.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  593. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  648. 

Kynonytnes.    A.  montammi  Ait.  Hart.  K?ir>.,  .0.  p.  43.J. ;  A.  pennsylvtmicum  l)u  Hoi,  Harlek.,  t.  2. ;  A. 

parviflbrum  Ehrh. ;  Mountain  Ma;>le,  E'rahle  de  Montague,  Fr. ;  Uerg  Ahorn,  Ger. 
Engravings,  Trat.  Arch.,  No.  13. ;  our  fig.  115.  in  p.  '135. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second 

Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  cordate,  3-  or  slightly  5-lobed,  acuminated,  pubescent 
beneath,  unequally  and  coarsely  serrated.  Racemes  compound,  erect. 
Petals  linear.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings  rather  diverging.  (Don's 
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Mi//.,i.  p.  018.)  Flowers  poUi:aimn:s.  A  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Allcghany  Mountains  ;  producing  its  very 
small  greenish  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  attaining  in  its  native 
country,  according  to  Mkhutix,  the  he;ght  of  6  ft.  or  8ft.  Introduced  in 
17.30,  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  about  as  common  in  ornamental 
plantations  in  England  as  >-f  cer  tatiiricum.  In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a 
low  tree,  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  very  ornamental  in  autumn,  from  its  small  keys, 
which  are  fixed  upon  slender  pendulous  spikes,  and  have  their  mem- 
branous wings,  beautii'ully  tiilged  with  red  when  ripe.  Michaux  states  that 
this  species, grafted  upon  the  sycamore,  is,  like  the  yf  cer  striatum,  augmented 
to  twice  its  natural  dimensions  ;  a  fact  which  we  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  verified. 

Sifi/itiirs.  At  Syon,  25  ft.  high.  Tn  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  30  years 
planted  and  -10  ft.  high,  the  trunk  15  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
head  20  ft.  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  9  years  planted  and  30  ft.  high.  Price,  in  London,  Is.  Qd. 
a  plant;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents;  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  seeds 
1  dollar  per  quart. 

¥  4.  A.  STRIAVTUM  L.     The  striped-barked  Maple. 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  381. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  SI'S  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1  p.  648. 

Si/notiymes.     A.  nennsylvamcum  /.//».  Sp.,  14;»<>.  ;    A.  canacU'nsc  Marsh.,  and  Duh.  Arb.,  1.  t.  12.  ; 

Snake-barked  Maple,  Moose  Wood,  striped  Mnple;   E'rable  jaspe,  Fi:  ;  gestreif'ter  Ahorn,  Ger. 
Engrauringt.   Mill.  t.  7. ;  Tral.  Aixh.,  No.  11. ;  Mich.  Fel.  Arb.,  2.  t.  17. ;  our  fig.  116.  in  p.  436,437. ; 
and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Ci'ictr.  Leaves  cordate,  3-lobed,  acuminated,  finely  and  acutely, 
serrated.  Racemes  pendulous,  simple.  Petals  oval.  Fruit  smooth,  with 
the  wings  rather  diverging.  (Don's  Mi//.,  i.  p.  643.)  A  tree  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  striped  bark  of  the  young  shoots,  growing  in  its  native  coun- 
try to  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  but  to  that  of  20  ft.  or  upwards  in  a 
state  of  cultivation.  It  produces  its  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  some- 
times ripens  seeds. 

Description,  c$r.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  covered  with  a  smooth  green 
bark,  longitudinally  marked  with  black  and  white  stripes,  by  which  the  tree  is 
readily  distinguished  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  America,  it  is  one  of  the 
first  ti'ees  that  announces  the  approach  of  spring.  Its  buds  and  leaves,  when 
beginning  to  unfold,  are  rose-coloured.  The  leaves  are  of  a  thick  texture,  and 
finely  serrated.  The  flowers  are  greenish,  and  are  grouped  on  long  peduncles. 
The  fruit  is  remarkable  for  a  cavity  on  one  side  of  the  capsules.  ]t  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  It  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  about  latitude  47°,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  Nova 
Scotia,  the  State  of  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  approaching  the 
Hudson,  it  becomes  more  rare  ;  and,  beyond  this  boundary,  it  is  confined  to  the 
mountainous  tracts  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  M  hie h  it  is  found  in  cold  shaded 
exposures,  along  the  whole  range  to  its  termination  in  Georgia.  In  many  of 
the  forests  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  A.  slnatum  constitutes  a  great  part 
of  the  undergrowth,  seldom  exceeding  10  ft.  in  height;  but,  where  it  is  not 
shaded  by  other  trees,  it  attains  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  upwards.  The  wood 
is  white  and  fine-grained,  and  used  by  cabinet-makers  as  a  substitute  for  holly. 
Cattle,  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  fed  with  the  leaves,  both  in  a  green  and  dried 
state;  and  in  spring,  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  both  horses  and  cattle  are 
turned  into  the  woods  to  browse  on  the  young  shoots,  which  they  consume 
with  avidity.  (Miclutux.)  From  the  great  beauty  of  its  bark,  this  tree  de- 
serves a  place  in  every  collection.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  re- 
ceived from  America,  or  by  grafting  on  A.  Pseiido-7'uitanus. 

Sffilisfics.  The  largest  specimen  which  we  know  of  within  a  short  distance 
of  London, is  at  Mr.  Needham's  villa,  near  Maidenhead,  where  it  has  attained  the 
height  of  Uift.  Gin.  in  20  years.  Near  Reading,  at  White  Knights,  a  tree  25  years 
planted  is  2 1  ft.  high;  in  Surrey,  at  Farnliam  Cattle,  35  years  planted,  it 
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is  16  ft.  high;  in  Yorkshire,  at  Ripley  Castle,  11  years  planted,  it  is  15  ft. 
high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  9 
years  planted,  it  is  8  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Oriel  Temple,  35  years  planted, 
it  is  27  ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  Nurseries,  1*.  Crf.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents  a  plant,  and  1  dol- 
lar and  50  cents  for  a  quart  of  seed. 

C.  Leaves  5-lobed. 
%  5.  A.  MACROPHY'LLUM  Pursh.     The  long,  or  large,  leaved  Maple. 

Jdentification.    Pursh,  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  267.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1  p.  594.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1  p.  649. 
Engravings.     Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 1  38. ;  our  figs.  117.  in  p.  438,439.,  and  118.  in  p.  440,  441. ;  and 
the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  digitately  5-Iobed,  with  roundish  recesses.  Lobes 
somewhat  3-lobed,  repandly  toothed,  pubescent  beneath,  racemes  com- 
pound, erect.  Stamens  9,  with  hairy  filaments.  Ovaries  very  hairy.  (Don's 
Mill.>  i.  p.  648.)  The  leaves  vary  much  in  size,  and  also  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  lobed.  Those  of  the  dried  specimens  sent  home  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  are  cut  nearly  to  the  base,  so  as  almost  to  merit  the  appellation  of 
palmate,  while  those  of  young  plants  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  are  not  more  deeply  cut  than  those  of 
A.  jolatanoides,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  figs,  in  p.  440,  441.,  taken  from 
leaves  gathered  in  these  gardens. 

Description,  fyc.  A  tree  of  the  largest  size,  a  native  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1812  ;  where,  how- 
ever, it  has  not  yet  flowered.  In  its  native  country  it  is  found  exclusively  in 
woody  mountainous  regions  along  the  sea  coast,  between  40°  and  50°  N.  lat., 
and  on  the  great  rapids  of  the  Columbia.  This  noble  tree,  Dr.  Hooker  observes, 
was  unquestionably  discovered  by  Mr.  Menzies,  the  first  naturalist  who  vi- 
sited the  coast  where  it  grows.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  subsequently  found  it, 
and  sent  dried  specimens  and  seeds  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  ob- 
serves, "  It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  trees  in  the  country  it  inhabits,  va- 
rying from  40  ft.  to  90  ft  in  height,  and  from  6  ft  to  16  ft.  in  the  circumference 
of  its  trunk.  The  branches  are  widely  spreading,  the  bark  rough  and  brown, 
the  wood  soft,  but  beautifully  veined.  It  contains,  perhaps,  as  much  sap  as 
any  species,  except  A.  saccharinum ;  but  the  sap  is  not  used  for  making  sugar 
by  the  natives.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  very  fragrant,  appearing  in  April 
and  May.  Mr.  Douglas  prophetically  adds,  "  It  will,  at  seme  future  time, 
constitute  one  of  our  most  ornamental  forest  trees  in  England."  (Hooker's 
FL  Bor.  Amer.,  vol.  i.  p.  112.)  Specimens  of  the  timber,  which  were  sent 
home  by  Mr.  Douglas,  exhibit  a  grain  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  finest 
satin  wood.  The  largest  specimen  of  the  tree  is  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society ;  where,  in  1835,  it  had  attained  the  height  of  25  ft.  It 
is  propagated  by  layers  in  the  garden  of  the  Society ;  and  at  Messrs  Loddi- 
ges's, and  the  annual  shoots  from  them  are  often  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  length ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  tree  being  one  of  very  rapid  growth.  This 
magnificent  species  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
planters,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  well  suited  for  general  cultivation,  both 
in  useful  and  ornamental  plantations,  throughout  Europe.  Plants,  in  London, 
cost  2s.  6d.  each ;  and  when  the  tree  has  once  ripened  seeds  in  Britain,  plants 
will  be  much  cheaper. 

¥  6.  A.  PLATANOIVDES  L.     The  Platanus-like,  or  Norway,  Maple. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1496. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  649;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  649. 

Synonymes.      E'rable  plane,  or  E'rable  de  Norvege,  Fr. ;  spitz  Ahorn,  or  spitz-bliittriger  Ahorn, 

Ger. 

Engravings.  Duh.  Art).,  1.  t.  10.  f.  1. ;  Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  t.  4. ;  Mill.  Ic.,  t.  8.  f.  l.j  and  our  fig.  119.  in 
p  442,  443. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate,  smooth,  5-lobed.  Lobes  acuminated,  with 
a  few  coarse  acute  teeth.  Corymbs  stalked,  erectish,  and,  as  well  as  the  fruit, 
smooth;  fruit  with  divaricated  wings.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  649.)  A  middle- 
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sized  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Europe,  from  Norway  to  Switzerland,  and 
also  of  North  America,  but  not  of  Britain,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
Introduced  in  1683.  Height  from  40  ft.  to  70  ft. 

A  handsome  tree  of  the  first  rank;  in  general  appearance,  at 


a  distance,  like  the  common  sycamore  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  leaves 
are  found  of  a  smoother  and  finer  texture.  The  roots  extend  considerably  both 
downwards  and  laterally.  The  trunk  is  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  the  syca- 
more, seldom  exceeding  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  in  height.  The  bark  is  green  on  the  young 
shoots,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  of  a  reddish  brown,  dotted  with  white  points  : 
that  of  the  trunk  is  brown,  and  rather  cracked.  The  buds  are  large  and  red 
in  autumn,  becoming  of  a  still  darker  red  in  the  course  of  the  winter  :  those 
on  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  always  the  largest.  The  leaves  are  thin, 
green  on  both  sides,  and  shining.  When  the  petiole  is  broken  an  acrid  milky 
sap  issues  from  it,  which  coagulates  with  the  air.  The  leaves  are  about  5  in. 
long,  and  nearly  the  same  in  width.  The  petioles  are  longer  than  the  leaves. 
About  the  end  of  October,  the  leaves  become  either  of  a  clear  or  a  yellowish 
red,  and  then  drop  off.  The  flowers  appear  just  before  the  leaves,  near  the  end 
of  April  :  they  form  a  short  raceme,  somewhat  corymbose.  The  fruits,  or 
keys,  have  their  wings  yellow.  They  ripen  in  September  and  October  ;  and 
it  is  not  till  the  tree  has  attained  the  age  of  nearly  40  years  that  it  produces 
fertile  seeds,  though  it  will  flower  many  years  before  that  period.  The  rate  of 
growth  of  this  species  is  considerable.  In  France,  a  plant  has  been  known  to 
attain  the  height  of  12  ft.  in  three  years  from  the  seed.  In  England,  when  once 
established,  it  produces  shoots  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  long  every  year,  till  it  at- 
tains the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  ;  which,  in  favourable  situations,  it  does  in 
10  years. 

Varieties. 

%  A.  p.  2  Lobelii.     Label's  Platanus-like  Maple. 

Synoni/mes.    A.  Lobelzi  Tenore  ;  A.  platanoides  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  649. 
Engraving.     Our  fig.  120.  in  p.  44*. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  very  slightly  heart-shaped,  irregularly 
toothed,  5-lobed,  with  the  lobes  more  or  less  abruptly  pointed. 
The  bark  of  the  young  wood  striped,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
thatof  A.  striatum  ;  by  which  circumstance  the  plant,  in  a  young  state, 
is  readily  distinguished  from  A.  />latanoides.  A  large  tree,  native 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  found  on  mountains.  The  general 
appearance  is  said  to  be  that  of  A.  ^latanoides,  of  which  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  only  a  variety.  We  have  seen  small  plants  of 
this  sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  one  or  two 
of  the  nurseries.  These  were  imported  from  Messrs.  Booth,  nur- 
serymen, Hamburg.  They  appear  to  be  grafted  on  A.  platanoides. 

5J  A.  p.  Xpubescens  Hayne.  The  downy-leaved  Platanus-likc  Maple.  —  Leaves  downy  on  the 
under  side.  This  variety  appears  to  be  found  in  Germany;  but  we  have  not  seen  it  in 
England. 

¥  A.  p.  4  varicgatum  Hort.,  u/bo  variegdtum  Hayne.  The  silvery  variegated- 
leaved  Platanus-like  Maple.  —  According  to  the  figure  in  Schmidt's 
Baumznclit,  the  foliage  of  this  variety  is  beautifully  marked,  and 
very  handsome;  but  we  have  never  seen  it  in  Britain  in  a  state  to 
warrant  us  in  recommending  it  for  cultivation.  From  several  spe- 
cimens which  we  have  seen,  we  consider  it  as  decidedly  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  variegated  sycamore. 

3*  A.  p.  5  atirco  variegdtum,  the  golden  variegated-leaved  Platanus-like  Maple,  is  described  in 
books,  but  we  have  never  seen  a  plant  of  it. 

¥  A.  p.  6  /ftrinifi/ion  Dec.  Tin-  r?//-leaved  PI  at  anus-like  Maple,  (fig  121.  in 
p.  445.)—  A  very  distinct  variety,  with  the  leaves  deeply  and  variously 
cut.  It  is  frequently  produced  from  seed,  being  found  by  nur- 
serymen among  seedlings  of  the  species.  In  1835,  there  were 
above  100  of  them,  in  two  beds  of  one  year's  seedlings,  in  the  Gold- 
worth  Nursery.  A.  p.  crispum  Lanth  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
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a  synonyme  of  this  variety  ;  which,  in  the  nurseries,  is  sometimes 
called  the  eagle's  claw,  or  hawk's  foot,  maple. 

Geography.  A  native  of  Europe,  from  the  west  coast  of  Norway  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  from  France  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  European  Russia. 
Pallas  says,  it  does  not  occur  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  in  Siberia,  but 
that  it  is  common  through  all  the  woods  of  Russia.  We  observed  it  in  18 14-,  in 
all  the  woods  bordering  the  public  road  from  Wilna  to  Mittau,  and  from  Mos- 
cow to  Galicia.  Next  to  the  birch  and  the  trembling  poplar,  it  seemed  to  us  the 
most  abundant  tree  in  the  Russian  woods.  In  th(T  north,  according  to  Pallas, 
it  forms  a  stunted  bush ;  but  in  the  Ukraine  it  is  a  lofty  tree. 

History.  This  species  is  recorded  as  having  been  first  cultivated  in  Britain 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland.  It  has  since 
been  very  generally  propagated  in  Britain,  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  most 
ornamental  plantations  made  since  the  days  of  Miller.  The  largest  trees  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Purser's  Cross  and  Syon,  where  they 
have  attained  the  height  of  nearly  GO  ft. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood,  in  its  young  state,  is  white;  but  at  a  more 
advanced  age  it  becomes  grey.  In  a  dry  state,  it  weighs  43  Ib.  4  oz.  per  cubic 
foot.  It  is  easily  worked,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  absorbs  and  retains  all  kinds 
of  colours.  By  drying  it  only  loses  a  24th  part  of  its  weight.  It  is  used  for 
all  the  various  purposes  of  the  wood  of  the  common  sycamore.  From  the 
sap,  sugar  has  been  made  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  in  Lithuania.  The  Ger- 
man foresters  have  found  that  this  sap  is  produced  in  less  abundance  than 
that  of  the  sugar  mople,  or  of  the  common  sycamore;  but  that  it  contains 
more  saccharine  matter  than  the  sap  of  the  latter  species.  Some  chemists  have 
found  that,  after  boring  a  hole  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  35  quarts  of  sap  have 
been  produced  in  8  days ;  and  that  9o  Ib.  of  this  sap  have,  by  evaporation, 
given  4  Ib.  of  syrup;  and  that  from  80  Ib.  to  100  Ib.  of  this  syrup  have  given 
from  4  Ib.  to  6  Ib.  of  crystallised  sugar.  After  a  great  quantity  of  this  sap 
has  been  drawn  off,  it  begins  to  get  thicker,  muddy,  and  yellow  in  appearance, 
bitter  in  taste,  and  not  productive  of  syrup. 

Soil  and  Situation.  To  attain  a  considerable  size,  the  tree  ought  to  be 
planted  in  a  free,  deep,  rich  soil,  not  surcharged  with  moisture ;  and  the  situa- 
tion ought  to  be  low  rather  than  high.  It  thrives  remarkably  well  on  the  sea 
shore  on  the  Baltic,  and  along  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  and  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  After  the  tree  has  attained  a  considerable  size 
and  age,  it  produces  abundance  of  fertile  seeds  in  England.  It  does  so  at 
Purser's  Cross,  at  Syon,  and  various  other  places.  The  varieties  are  propa- 
gated by  grafting  or  layering.  The  seeds,  a.s  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  should 
be  either  immediately  sown,  or  mixed  with  sand  or  earth,  and  kept  moderately 
dry  till  spring.  In  either  case  they  come  up  the  first  year. 

Accidents  and  Diseases.  The  leaves  of  this  species,  in  common  with  those 
of  A.  Pseudo-Platan  us,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  other  species  of  ;f  cer,  are  sub- 
ject to  what  is  commonly  called  the  honey  dew,  which,  from  its  clamminess  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  smoke  of  mineral  coal,  is  apt  to  attract  and  retain 
the  particles  of  soot  which  are  continually  floating  in  the  air.  In  consequence 
of  insects  resorting  to  these  leaves,  they  are  frequently  blackened  with  their 
excrements.  In  some  parts  of  France  this  honey  dew  is  called  manna.  M. 
Tsthoudi  says  that  the  manna  is  produced  by  the  extravasated  sap;  and 
that  the  bees  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  plant  the  tree 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  places  where  hives  are  kept.  According  to  others, 
the  bitterness  of  the  matter  of  the  leaves  prevents  them  from  being  attacked 
by  insects. 

Statistics.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  largest  tree  of  A.  /jlatanoides  is  at  Kew,  where, 
in  70  years,  it  has  attained  the  height  of  76  ft. ;  at  Syon,  it  has  attained  the  height  of  64  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  2$  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  64  ft.  ;  at  Kenwood  there  is  a  tree,  35  years 
planted,  47  ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  a  tree,  14  years  planted,  has  attained  the  height  of 
25  ft.,  with  a  trunk  16  in.  in  diameter.  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  a  tree  of  the  cut-leaved  variety, 
9  years  planted,  has  attained  the  height  of  26  ft.  In  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House,  a  tree,  40  years 
planted,  is  45  ft.  high.  In  Staffordshire,  at  Teddesley,  a  tree,  14  years  planted,  is  28  ft.  high.  In 
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Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  a  tree,  :>."<  years  planted,  Is  40  ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Grimstone,  a 
tree,  i;  years  planted,  is  ;»  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Haddingtoiuhire,  at  Tynningham,  there  is  a 
trer  |j  ft.  high.  In  riackinaiin.tnshire,  In  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  one  7  years  planted 
is  1  I  it.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Tayinoutli,  one  5o  years  planted  is  ,">()  ft.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  head 
51  feet.>  According  to  Dr.  Walker,  this  tree  has  attained  a  large  size  in  the  Island  of  Bute,  at  Bar- 
gaily,  and  at  various  other  places  on  the  sea  coast  of  Scotland.  In  Ireland,  in  King's  county,  at 
Charleville  Forest,  a  tree,  i>0  years  planted,  is  78  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft  8  in.  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
In  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  tree  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.  In  Germany,  in  Ha- 
nover, at  SchwObber,  it  has  attained  the  height  of  Mt  ft.  In  Saxony,  at  Wf.rlitz,  40  ft.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood ot  Vienna,  from  50  ft.  to  <>0  ft.  In  Russia,  where  the  tree  is  very  common,  it  often  exceeds 
the  height  of  40  ft.,  south  of  Kiow  ;  but  north  of  Moscow  it  is  seldom  above  SO  ft.  In  Sweden,  on 
the  north-west  coast,  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  ; 
as  it  does  about  Lund,  and  at  different  places  on  both  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

C'oiinnci'cifi/  Stalistics.  This  tree  is  very  generally  propagated  in  European 
nurseries.  In  London,  plants,  1  ft.  high,  co^l  :>0.v.  a  1000  ;  and  3  ft.  high,  50.s.  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  20  cents  each,  or  40  francs  a  1000;  at  New  York,  ?  . 

¥  7.  A.  SACCHA'RINUM  L.     The  Sugar  Maple. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  1496.  ;  Haync,  Dcnd.,  p.  214.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  595.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  650. 

Si/itiini/mt-s.     Rock  Maple,  Hard  Maple,  Bird's-eye  Maple,  Amer. 

Enrrantiff.     Michx.  Fl.  Arb.,  '2.  t.  15.  ;  Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  No.  3.  ;  our  fig.  122.  in  p.  446,  447.  ;  and  the 
plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Variety.  A.  s.  2  nigrum  ;  the  A.  nlgrum  of  Michaitr,  DC  Canrfodc,  and  G.  Don  ;  the  black 
Sugar  Tree,  or  Rock  Maple,  figured  in  Michx.  Arb.  ,'2.  t.  16.  has  the  leaves  resembling 
those  of  ,4'cer  sacch.'uinum,  uut  much  darker.  According  to  Michaux,  the  leaves  are 
Sin.  or  6  in.  Jong,  and  "  exhibit,  in  every  respect,  nearly  the  same  conformation  as  those 
of  the  true  sugar  maple.  "  They  differ  from  it,"  he  says,  "  chiefly  in  being  of  a  darker  green, 
and  of  a  thicker  texture  ;  and  in  being  somewhat  more  bluntly  lobed.  The  tree  is  in- 
discriminately mixed  with  the  common  sugar  maple  through  extensive  ranges  of  country 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut;  but  is  readily  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  smaller  size  which  it  attains,  and  the  darker  colour  of  its  leaves."  The  soil  in  which 
it  flourishes  best  is  a  rich,  strong,  sandy  loam  ;  and  there  it  usually  grows  to  the  height 
of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  Trees  of  this  alleged  species  were  introduced  into  England  in  1812; 
and  there  are  plants  bearing  tiie  name  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
and  in  the  garden  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  to  us  they  have'always  appeared  to  be 
merely  varieties  of  A.  saccharinum,  differing  in  nothing  but  in  having  the  foliage  some- 
what darker.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  1*.  6rf.,  and  seeds  4s.  per  ounce  ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents  a  plant  ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds 
1  dollar  per  quart 

Sj)cc.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  cordate,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath,  palmately 
5-lobed;  lobes  acuminated,  serrately  toothed.  Corymbs  drooping,  on  short 
peduncles.  Pedicels  pilose.  Fruit  smooth  with  the  wings  diverging.  (J)un's 
Mill.y\.  p.  650.)  A  deciduous  tree,  from  North  America,  growing,  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  In- 
troduced in  1735. 

Description.  In  America,  the  sugar  maple  sometimes  reaches  the  height 
of  70ft.  or  80  ft.,  with  a  proportionate  diameter;  but  it  does  not  commonly 
exceed  50  ft.  or  60  ft.,  with  a  diameter  o£  12  in.  or  18  in.  Well-grown  thriving 
trees  are  beautiful  in  their  appearance,  and  easily  distinguished  by  the  white- 
ness of  their  bark.  The  leaves  are  about  5  in.  broad  ;  but  they  vary  in  length 
according  to  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  tree.  They  are  opposite,  attached  by 
long  petioles,  palrnated  or  unequally  divided  into  5  lobes,  entire  at  the  edges, 
of  a  bright  green  above,  and  glaucous  or  whitish  underneath.  In  autumn, 
they  turn  reddish  with  the  first  frosts.  Except  in  the  colour  of  the  under 
surface,  they  nearly  resemble  the  leaves  of  the  Norway  maple.  The  flowers 
are  small,  yellowish,  and  suspended  by  slender  drooping  peduncles.  The 
seed  is  contained  in  two  capsules  united  at  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a  mem- 
branous wing.  It  is  ripe  near  New  York  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
though  the  capsules  attain  their  full  size  si\  weeks  earlier.  Externally,  they 
appear  equally  perfect;  but  Michaux  informs  us  that  he  constantly  found  one 
of  them  empty  ;  and  the  fruit  is  matured  only  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
{Michmix,  p.  225.)  The  wood,  when  cut,  is  white;  but,  after  being  wrought 
and  exposed  some  time  to  the  light,  it  takes  a  rosy  tinge.  Its  grain  is  fine 
and  close,  and,  when  polished,  it  has  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  very  strong,  and 
sufficiently  heavy,  but  wants  the  property  of  durability,  for  which  the  chestnut 
and  the  oak  are  so  highly  esteemed.  When  exposed  to  moisture  it  soon 
decays  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  neglected  in  civil  and  naval  architecture. 
(Michaux,  p.  225,  226.)  The  buds  of  this  species,  like  those  of  Acer  Pseudo- 
Platanus,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  the  American  representative,  have 
a  fine  ruddy  tint  early  in  spring,  before  they  begin  to  expand. 
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Geography.  According  to  the  elder  Michaux's  researches,  the  sugar 
maple  begins  a  little  north  of  Lake  St.  John,  in  Canada,  near  48°  of  N.  lat. 
which,  in  the  rigour  of  its  winter,  corresponds  to  68°  of  Europe.  It  is  no- 
where more  abundant  than  between  46°  and  43°  of  N.  lat. ;  which  space 
comprises  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the  states  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  district  of  Maine :  in  these  regions,  it  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  forests,  with  which  they  are  still  covered.  Farther 
south,  it  is  common  only  in  Genessee  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Rush,  that,  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  these  two  states,  there  are  10,000,000  of  acres  which  produce 
these  trees  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  to  an  acre.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  the  Carolinas,  and  of  Georgia,  and  likewise  in  the  Mississippi  ter- 
ritory, this  tree  is  unknown,  or  very  rare.  It  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
forests  about  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  no  longer  tapped  for 
sugar,  but  is  felled  for  fuel  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  sugar  maple  covers  a  greater  extent  of  the  American  soil  than  any 
other  species  of  this  genus.  It  flourishes  most  in  mountainous  places,  where 
the  soil,  though  fertile,  is  cold  and  humid.  Besides  the  parts  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  found  along  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alleghanies  to  its  termina- 
tion in  Georgia,  and  on  the  steep  and  shady  banks  of  the  rivers  which  rise 
in  these  mountains.  (Michaux,  225.) 

Properties  and  Uses,  In  America,  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  and  farther  north,  where  the  oak  is  not  plentiful,  the  timber 
of  the  sugar  maple  is  substituted  for  it,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  beech, 
the  birch,  or  the  elm.  When  perfectly  seasoned,  which  requires  two  or 
three  years,  it  is  used  by  wheelwrights  for  axle  trees  and  spokes,  and  for 
similar  purposes.  It  is  also  employed,  as  well  as  the  red-flowered  maple, 
in  the  manufacture  of  Windsor  chairs.  In  the  country,  where  the  houses  are 
wholly  of  wood,  sugar  maple  timber  is  used  for  the  framework;  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine  it  is  preferred  to  the  beech  for  the  keels  of  vessels,  as  it  furnishes 
longer  pieces  :  with  the  beech  and  the  yellow  pine  it  forms,  also,  the  lower 
frame  of  vessels,  which  is  always  in  the  water.  The  wood  exhibits  two 
accidental  forms  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibre,  of  which  cabinet-makers 
take  advantage  for  making  beautiful  articles  of  furniture.  The  first  consists 
in  undulations  like  those  of  the  curled  maple  (A.  rubrum,  see  p.  426.) 
the  second,  which  takes  place  only  in  old  trees  that  are  still  sound,  and  which 
appears  to  arise  from  an  inflexion  of  the  fibre  from  the  circumference  towards 
the  centre,  produces  spots  of  half  a  line  in  diameter,  sometimes  contiguous, 
and  sometimes  several  lines  apart.  The  more  numerous  the  spots,  the  more 
beautiful  and  the  more  esteemed  is  the  wood.  This  variety  is  called  bird's- 
eye  maple.  Like  the  curled  maple,  it  is  used  for  inlaying  mahogany.  Bed- 
steads are  made  of  it,  and  portable  writing-desks,  which  are  elegant  and 
highly  prized.  To  obtain  the  finest  effect,  the  log  should  be  sawn  in  a  direc- 
tion as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  the  concentrical  circles.  When  cut  at 
the  proper  season,  the  sugar  maple  forms  excellent  fuel.  It  is  exported  from 
the  district  of  Maine,  for  the  consumption  of  Boston,  and  is  equally  esteemed 
for  that  purpose  with  the  hickory. 

The  ashes  of  the  sugar  maple  are  rich  in  the  alkaline  principle,  and  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted,  that  they  furnish  four  fifths  of  the  potash  exported 
to  Europe  from  Boston  and  New  York.  In  the  forges  of  Vermont  and  the 
district  of  the  Maine,  the  charcoal  of  this  wood  is  preferred  to  any  other,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  one  fifth  heavier  than  that  made  from  the  same  species  in 
the  middle  and  southern  states;  a  fact  which  sufficiently  evinces  that  this 
maple  acquires  its  characteristic  properties  in  perfection  only  in  northern 
climates. 

The  wood  of  the  sugar  maple  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  red- 
flowered  maple,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance,  by  its  weight  and  hard- 
ness. There  is,  besides,  a  very  simple  and  certain  test:  a  few  drops  of 
sulphate  of  iron  being  poured  on  samples  of  the  different  species,  the  sugar 
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maple  turns  greenish,  and  the  white  maple  and  the  red-flowered  maple 
change  to  a  deep  blue. 

The  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  maple  is  a  valuable  resource  in  a  new 
country  abounding  in  forests  of  that  tree,  and  without  much  foreign  com- 
merce ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  sugar  is  only  destined 
for  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  must,  in  America,  very 
shortly  give  way  to  the  sugar  of  commerce,  produced  by  the  cane  ;  for  this 
reason,  we  shall  give  but  a  short  account  of  the  process  of  manufacturing 
maple  sugar,  and  this  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  rather  than  of 
practical  utility.  In  America,  wherever  there  are  canals  and  railroads,  the 
making  of  maple  sugar  must  soon  become  an  unprofitable  occupation. 

The  process  of  making  maple  sugar  is  commonly  begun  in  February,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  while  the  cold  continues  intense,  and  the  ground  is 
still  covered  with  snow.  The  sap  begins  to  be  in  motion  at  this  season,  two 
months  before  the  general  revival  of  vegetation.  In  a  central  situation, 
lying  convenient  to  the  trees  from  which  the  sap  is  to  be  drawn,  a  shed  is 
constructed,  called  a  sugar  camp,  which  is  destined  to  shelter  the  boilers,  and 
the  persons  who  tend  them,  from  the  weather.  An  auger  f  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  small  troughs  to  receive  the  sap;  tubes  of  elder  or  sumach,  8  in.  or 
lOin.  long,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  auger,  and  laid  open  fora  part  of 
their  length;  buckets  for  emptying  the  troughs  and  conveying  the  sap  to  the 
camp;  boilers  of  15  or  18  gallons'  capacity;  moulds  to  receive  the  syrup  when 
reduced  to  a  proper  consistency  for  being  formed  into  cakes;  and,  lastly,  axes 
to  cut  and  split  the  fuel,  are  the  principal  utensils  employed  in  the  operation. 
The  trees  are  perforated  in  an  obliquely  ascending  direction,  18  in.  or  20  in. 
from  the  ground,  with  two  holes  4  in.  or  5  in.  apart.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  augers  do  not  enter  more  than  half  an  inch  within  the  wood,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  most  abundant  flow  of  sap  takes  place  at  this 
depth.  It  is  also  recommended  to  insert  the  tubes  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree. 
The  troughs,  which  contain  2  or  3  gallons,  are  made,  in  the  northern  states, 
of  the  white  pine,  of  white  or  black  oak,  or  of  maple  ;  but  on  the  Ohio, 
the  mulberry,  which  is  very  abundant,  is  preferred.  The  chestnut,  the  black 
walnut,  and  the  butternut  should  be  rejected,  as  they  impart  to  the  liquid 
the  colouring  matter  and  bitter  principle  with  which  they  are  impregnated. 
A  trough  is  placed  on  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  each  tree  ;  and  the  sap  is 
every  day  collected  and  temporarily  poured  into  casks,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
out  to  fill  the  boilers.  The  evaporation  is  kept  up  by  a  brisk  fire  ;  and  the 
scum  is  carefully  taken  off  during  this  part  of  the  process.  Fresh  sap  is 
added  from  time  to  time  ;  and  the  heat  is  maintained  till  the  liquid  is  reduced 
to  a  syrup  ;  after  which  it  is  left  to  cool,  and  then  strained  through  a  blanket 
or  other  woollen  stuff,  to  separate  it  from  the  remaining  impurities,  when  it 
is  poured  into  the  moulds.  The  boilers  are  only  half  filled  ;  and  a  steady 
heat  is  kept  up  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  the  proper  consistency  for  being 
poured  into  the  moulds.  The  evaporation  is  known  to  have  proceeded  far 
enough,  when,  upon  rubbing  a  drop  of  the  syrup  between  the  fingers,  it  is 
perceived  to  be  granular.  If  it  is  in  danger  of  boiling  over,  a  bit  of  lard 
or  of  butter  is  thrown  into  it,  which  instantly  calms  the  ebullition.  When 
refined,  this  sugar  equals  in  beauty  the  finest  consumed  in  Europe  ;  but  it  is 
used  only  in  the  districts  where  it  is  made,  and  there  only  in  the  country 
places,  as,  from  prejudice  or  taste,  Michaux  observes,  imported  sugar  is  used 
in  all  the  small  towns,  and  in  the  inns. 

The  sap  continues  to  flow  for  six  weeks  ;  after  which  it  become  less  abun- 
dant, less  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  and  sometimes  even  incapable  of  crystal- 
lisation. In  this  case  it  is  consumed  in  the  state  of  molasses,  or  exposed  for 
three  or  four  days  to  the  sun;  when  it  is  converted  into  vinegar  by  the  acetous 
fermentation  :  a  kind  of  beer  is  also  made  of  it.  The  amount  of  sugar 
produced  by  each  tree  in  a  year  varies  from  different  causes.  A  cold  and 
dry  winter  renders  the  trees  more  productive  than  a  changeable  and  humid 
season.  It  is  observed,  that,  when  a  frosty  night  is  followed  by  a  dry  and 
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brilliant  clay,  the  sap  flows  abundantly ;  and  two  or  three  gallons  of  sap 
are  sometimes  yielded  by  a  single  tree  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  yearly 
product  varies  from  2  Ib.  to  4  Ib.  of  sugar  each  tree.  Trees  which  grow  in 
low  and  moist  places  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  sap  than  those  which  oc- 
cupy rising  grounds;  but  it  is  less  rich  in  the  saccharine  principle.  That  of 
insulated  trees,  left  standing  in  the  middle  of  fields,  or  by  the  side  of  fences, 
is  the  best.  It  is  also  remarked,  that,  in  di^-tricts  which  have  been  cleared 
of  other  trees,  and  even  of  the  less  vigorous  sugar  maples,  the  product  of  the 
remainder  is  proportionably  greater. 

Wild  and  domestic  animals  are  inordinately  fond  of  maple  juice,  and  break 
through  their  enclosures  to  sate  themselves  with  it.  (Michaux,  p.  236.) 
In  Europe,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  any  species  of 
maple  will  ever  be  tried  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  Count 
Wingersky  is  said  to  have  planted  a  great  many  trees  of  A.  saccharinum  on 
his  estates  in  Moravia,  and  to  have  drawn  off  the  sap  from  them  at  the  age 
of  25  years,  in  order  to  make  sugar.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  a  very  good 
sugar;  but,  in  consequence  of  drawing  sap  from  the  trees  every  year,  they 
became  sickly,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 

Soil  and  Situation,  Propagation,  fyc.  The  same  soil  may  be  recommended 
as  for  A.  jplatanoides;  but,  as  the  species  is  considerably  more  tender,  it 
requires  a  more  sheltered  situation.  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  always  raised 
from  American  seeds. 

Statistics.  The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  Purser's  Cross,  where  it  has  nt- 
tained  the  height  of  45  ft.  In  Berkshire,  at  High  Clcre,  6  years  planted,  it  is  24  ft.  high  ;  at  White 
Knights,  25  years  planted,  21  ft.  high  ;  in  Herefordshire,  at  Eastnor  Castle,  14  years  planted,  30  ft. 
high  ;  in  Cumberland,  at  Ponsonby  Hal),  20  years  planted,  and  24  ft.  high  ;  in  Cheshire,  at  Kinmel 
Park,  20  years  planted,  and  24  ft.  high  ;  in  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  26  years  planted,  and  35  ft. 
high  ;  in  Yorkshire,  at  Cannon  Hall,  42  ft.  high  ;  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  6  years  planted, 
and  18  ft.  high  ;  in  Edinburghshire,  at  Dalhousie  Castle,  7  years  planted,  and  9  ft.  high  ;  in  Hamp- 
shire, at  Gordon  Castle,  33  ft.  high.  In  France,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  36  ft.  high.  In 
Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  60  years  planted,  and  50ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Kopcnzel,  near  Vienna,  6 
years  planted,  and  14  ft  high.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  20  years  planted,  and 
8  ft.  high.  In  Cassel,  at  Wilhelmshoe,  24  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  Some  of  the  largest 
sugar  maples  in  America,  according  to  Mr.  Douglas,  are  on  Goat  Island,  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Commercial  Statistics.  In  the  London  nurseries,  plants  cost  2s.  each,  and 
seeds  2s.  per  ounce ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  J  franc  50  cents  each  ;  and  at 
New  York,  15  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds  2  dollars  25  cents  per  pound. 

5f  8.  A.  PSEU^DO-PLA'TANUS  L.     The  Mock  Plane  Tree,   tite  Sycamore,  or 

Great  Maple. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  1469. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  648. 

Synonymes.     Plane  Tree,  Scotch  ;  E  rable  Sycamore,  E'rable  blanc  de  Montagne,  fausse  Platane,  or 

grand  E'rable,  Fr. ;  Ehrenbaum,  weisser  Ahorn,  go.'  emeine  Ahorn,  Ger. 

Engravings.     Duh.  Arb.,  1.  t.  36. ;  Tratt  Arch.,  1.  No."  2. ;  VVilld.  Ab.,  t.  213. ;  Krause,  t.  121.  ;  our 
fig.  123.  in  p.  448,  449. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.  $c.  Leaves  cordate,  smooth,  with  5  acuminated,  unequally 
toothed  lobes.  Racemes  pendulous,  rather  compound,  with  the  rachis,  as  well 
as  the  filaments  of  stamens,  hairy.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings  rather 
diverging.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  648.)  A  deciduous  tree,  native  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  Height  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  Sexes  mostly 
hermaphrodite. 
Varieties. 

*£  A.  P.  2  fidva  variegdta.  The  yellow  variegated  Sycamore,  or  Costorphine 
Plane  with  leaves  variegated  with  yellow.  —  The  original  tree  stands 
near  an  old  pigeon-house  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  Bart.,  in  the  parish  of  Costorphine,  near  Edinburgh.  Seeds 
of  this  variety,  sown,  have  produced  plants  with  green  leaves;  but  in 
some  of  the  plants  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  were  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  and  this  colour  was  partaken  of  by  the  leaf:  in  the 
other  plants  the  petioles  were  strongly  tinged  with  red,  and  the 
leaves  were  of  a  darker  green  than  those  of  the  first-mentioned 
plants. 
3t  A.  P.  3  ulbo  variegdta  Hayne.  The  while  varicgatcfl-letivcd  Sycamore. — 
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Leaves  blotched  with  white.  This  variety  is  much  more  common 
than  the  other.  Tschoudi  says  of  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
trees  that  can  be  seen  ;  and  that,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  it 
is  delightful  to  stand  under  it,  and  look  through  the  leaves  to  the 
sun.  At  a  short  distance,  he  adds,  the  leaves  are  as  beautiful  as 
flowers.  In  Britain,  however, like  the  leaves  of  most  other  variegated 
deciduous  trees,  they  soon  become  ragged,  and  lose,  in  autumn,  by 
d\ing  off  of  a  dirty  colour  and  diseased  appearance,  what  they  have 
gained  by  their  whiteness  and  transparency  in  spring.  Of  all  the 
variegated  varieties  of  ^4vcer,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  variety  is  to  be  considered  the  most  ornamental. 
A.  P.  4>purptirea  Hort.  The  purple-leaved  Sycamore. — The  leaves  are  of 
a  fine  purple  underneath.  This  variety  was  originated  in  Saunders's 
Nursery,  Jersey,  about  1828,  and  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  all  the 
principal  nurseries.  The  tree  has  a  very  fine  appearance  when  the 
leaves  are  slightly  ruffled  by  the  wind,  alternately  appearing  clothed 
in  purple  and  in  pale  green.  In  spring,  when  the  leaves  first  ex- 
pand, the  purple  bloom  is  not  obvious ;  but  when  they  become  ma- 
tured it  is  very  distinct. 

A.  P.  5  subobtiisa  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  594.      The  half-obtuse-leaved  Syca- 
more. —  Lobes  of  leaves  blunter ;  fruit  and  wings  larger.     A.  opuli- 
folium  T/ntil.  Fl.  Par.,  538.     A.  ritifolium  Opiz. 
3f  A.  P.  6  lacinidta  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  412.     The  cut-leaved  Sycamore. 
—Lobes  of  leaves  jagged.  (Schm.  Arb.,  i.  5. ;  Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  648.) 
Other  Varieties.     In  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  there 
is  a  variety  called  Hodgkins's  Seedling,  with  yellow  blotched  leaves ;  and 
another,   called  Leslie's  Seedling.     In  Hayne's  Dendrologische  Flora  there 
are,  also,  the  following  varieties  :  A.  P.  stenoptera,  A.  P.  macroptera,  and 
A.  P.  microptera,  which  differ  in  the  proportions  of  the  wings  of  the  keys, 
and  do  not  appear  worth  farther  notice. 

Description.  A  large  handsome  tree,  of  quick  growth,  with  a  smooth  ash- 
coloured  bark,  and  round  spreading  branches.  Leaves  on  long  footstalks, 
4 in.  or  5  in.  broad, palmate,  with  5  acute,  variously  serrated  lobes;  the  middle 
one  largest,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  green,  the  size  of  a  currant 
blossom,  disposed  into  axillary,  pendulous,  compound  clusters.  Capsules  2 
or  3,  with  broad  spreading  wings.  (Smith's  Eng.  Flora,  ii.  p.  230.,  with  adapt- 
ation.) The  fruits  of  this  species  are  botanical ly  interesting,  from  the  readiness 
with  which  the  funiculus  may  be  traced  in  its  passage  through  the  base  of  the 
samara  to  its  union  with  the  seed ;  and  from  the  neat  and  copious  lining  of 
soft  and  glossy  down,  with  which  the  interior  of  the  cell  of  the  samara  is  coated, 
as  if  for  a  commodious  lodging  for  the  seed,  till  wind  shall  have  acted  on  the 
wing  of  the  samara,  and  disseminated  it,  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth  whereon 
it  falls  shall  have  excited  the  seed  it  contains  to  germinate.  In  this  species, 
the  cotyledons  are  circinately  folded,  and  incumbent  on  the  radicle.  The 
cotyledons,  but,  perhaps,  after  germination,  and  the  primordial  leaves  (those 
first  produced  on  germination),  are,  when  chewed,  bitter.  Professor  Henslow 
l\  /i  ^  r\  .  has  found,  by  "  a  careful  search 

among  the  numerous  young  plants 
of  this  tree  which  every  where 
spring  up  in  its  neighbourhood, 
many  in  which  the  cotyledons  were 
either  three  or  four.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  there  were  only  two, 
as  usual,  one  of  them  was  more 
or  less  cloven  down  the  middle 
(fig.  110.  a);  and  these  served  to 
illustrate,  in  a  marked  manner,  the  way  in  which  others  had  become  possessed 
of  more  than  their  ordinary  number.  For,  in  these  cases,  either  two  of  the 
cotyledons  were  not,  at  first,  so  large  as  the  third,  when  there  were  three 
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only  (A) ;  or  else,  when  four  were  present,  they  were  all  proportionally  smaller 
than  in  those  plants  which  bore  two  (fig.  111.  <•).  This  shows  that  the 
multiplication  of  the  cotyledons,  in  some  plants,  may  be  the  result  merely  of  a 

^7-rrpz*'  subdivision  in   the  two 
yV, '  which  belong  to  them  in 

their  normal  condition, 
and  that  it  may  not  have 
originated  in  any  super- 
numerary developement 
of  these  organs  them- 
selves. Their  compar- 
ative inequality,  how- 
ever, soon  ceases  as  the 
plant  developes  itself. 
In  one  instance,  I  have 
remarked  a  cohesion 
taking  place  between  the  two  cotyledons  nearly  throughout  their  whole  length 
(fig.  110.  r/);  and  then  the  young  plant  had  strangely  assumed  the  form 
of  a  monocotyledon.  Sometimes  the  superfluous  division  was  continued  to 
the  primordial  leaves,  of  which  there  were  one  large,  and  two  that  were  smaller 
(fig,  ILL*):  but  I  have  never  observed  the  anomaly  extend  beyond  them  ; 
the  next  in  succession,  and  all  after  them,  being  developed  in  pairs,  in  the  usual 
way.  The  above  figures  are  selected  from  among  several  varieties  which  I 
possess  of  this  anomalous  germination  of  the  sycamore."  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist., 
vol.  v.  p.  340,  347.)  The  growth  of  the  sycamore  is  very  rapid  compared 
with  that  of  other  trees,  particularly  when  it  is  in  a  deep,  free,  rich  soil,  and  in 
a  mild  climate.  It  arrives  at  its  full  growth  in  50  or  60  years;  but  it 
requires  to  be  80  or  100  years  old  before  its  wood  arrives  at  perfection.  In 
marshy  soil,  or  in  dry  sand,  and  even  on  chalk,  the  tree  never  attains  any 
size.  It  produces  fertile  seeds  at  the  age  of  20  years,  but  flowers  several  years 
sooner;  sometimes  even  perfecting  its  seeds  sooner  also.  The  longevity  of 
the  tree  is  from  14-0  to  200  years,  though  it  has  been  known  of  a  much 
greater  age.  M.  Hartig  has  felled  sycamore  trees  200  years  old,  and  upwards 
of  100  ft.  in  height,  the  timber  of  which  was  perfectly  sound. 

Geography.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  in  wooded  mountainous  situations.  In  England, 
it  is  found  in  hedges  and  about  houses,  but  not  truly  wild,  according  to  Smith  ; 
though  others  consider  it  indigenous.  Gerard,  in  1597,  says  it  is  a  stranger  in 
England,  only  found  growing  in  the  walks  and  places  of  pleasure  of  noblemen, 
where  it  is  planted  for  the  sake  of  its  shadow.  Parkinson  observes,  "  It  is 
cherished  in  our  land  only  in  orchards  or  elsewhere,  for  shade  and  walks." 
Ray  speaks  of  it  as  very  common  in  courtyards,  churchyards,  avenues,  an  1 
about  noblemen's  houses;  but  says  it  began,  in  his  time,  not  to  be  much  in 
request,  because  of  the  great  litter  occasioned  in  gardens  and  walks  by  the 
falling  leaves.  Martyn,  in  his  edition  of  Miller's  Dictionary,  says  that,  if  it  were 
truly  indigenous,  the  country  would  have  been  full  of  it ;  since  the  tree  comes 
up  with  such  wonderful  facility  from  the  seed.  For  the  same  reason,  Dr. 
Walker  supposes  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  foreign  trees  intro- 
duced into  Scotland.  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  says,  "  It  is  a  favourite  Scotch  tree, 
having  been  much  planted  about  old  aristocratic  residences  in  Scotland ;  and, 
if  the  doubt  of  its  being  a  native  of  Britain  be  true,  which,  however,  we  can- 
not believe,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  long  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
France  and  Scotland  may  be  the  cause  of  its  being  so  prevalent  in  the  latter 
country."  (Lander's  Gilpin,  i.  p.  121.)  In  Switzerland,  the  tree  is  found 
from  2000ft.  to  3000ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  reaching  up  the  mountains 
to  the  point  where  Paccinkiro  Htis  idava  commences;  provided, however, that 
the  soil  be  dry  and  of  a  good  quality.  In  such  situations  it  suffers  much  less 
from  frost  and  snow  than  main  other  trees. 

Jinlory.     The  first  record  of  the  tree,  as    in   cultivation   in  Britain,  is   in 
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Turner's  llcrbnlt  in  1551  :  it  is  mentioned  by  all  subsequent  British  authors  us 
of  doubtful  indigenousness.  From  the  facility  with  which  it  is  propagated,  the 
hardiness  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree,  its  various  uses,  especially,  as  Dr. 
Walker  observes,  for  forming  domestic  utensils,  and  also  the  beauty  of  its  buds 
in  spring,  and  of  its  foliage  in  early  summer,  it  has  been  very  generally 
planted. 

Pnipcrticx  and  Uses.  The  wood,  when  the  tree  is  young,  is  white  ;  but,  as  it 
gets  older,  the  wood  becomes  a  little  yellow,  and  often  brown,  especially 
towards  the  heart.  It  is  compact  and  firm,  without  being  very  hard;  of  a  fine 
grain,  sometimes  veined,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  easily  worked,  either 
on  the  bench,  or  in  the  turning-lathe.  It  does  .not  warp,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  attacked  by  worms.  It  weighs  per  cubic  foot,  newly  cut,  64  Ib.  ;  half  dry, 
56  Ib.  ;  dry,  48  Ib.  It  loses,  in  drying,  about  a  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk. 

In  France  and  Germany,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  wheelwrights,  cabinet- 
makers, turners,  sculptors  in  wood,  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments,  and 
especially  of  violins,  and  makers  of  toys  and  other  small  wares.  The  roots, 
which  are  often  agreeably  veined,  and  the  stools  or  stumps  where  the  plant 
has  been  long  treated  as  a  bush,  and  cut  periodically  for  coppice-wood,  is 
eagerly  sought  after  for  curious  cabinet-works  and  for  inlaying.  The  wood  is 
used  for  pestles,  for  tables,rollers,  spoons,  plates,  and  other  household  articles  ; 
it  is  also  used  for  gun-stocks,  and  in  every  kind  of  structure,  whether  under 
water  or  in  the  air.  According  to  M.  Hartig,  the  principal  German  writer  on 
timber  trees  and  their  uses,  the  wood  of  the  common  sycamore  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  woods  as  fuel,  both  for  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  gives  out, 
and  the  time  that  it  continues  burning  :  it  surpasses  the  beech,  in  these  respects, 
in  the  proportion  of  1757  to  15-40.  Converted  into  charcoal,  it  is  superior  to 
the  beech  in  the  proportion  of  1647  to  1600.  The  leaves,  gathered  green  and 
dried,  form  an  excellent  forage  for  sheep  during  the  winter.  The  sap  has 
been  drawn  from  the  trees  in  Germany,  and  various  experiments  made  with  it. 
At  first,  it  is  as  clear  as  water,  and  sweet  ;  but,  after  it  has  run  from  the  tree 
for  some  time,  and  begins  to  run  slowly,  it  takes  a  whitish  colour,  and  becomes 
sweeter  and  of  a  thicker  consistence  ;  though  this  thick  sap  is  found  to  contain 
less  sugar  than  that  which  comes  off  first,  and  is  quite  clear.  From  a  tree  18  in. 
in  diameter,  from  which  the  sap  was  allowed  to  flow  for  five  days,  36  quarts 
were  obtained.  The  proportion  of  sugar  produced  by  the  sap  varies.  Some- 
times an  ounce  of  sugar  from  a  quart  of  liquor  has  been  obtained  ;  but,  generally, 
not  so  much.  The  variations  depend  on  the  age  of  the  tree,  the  vigour  of  its 
growth,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  temperature  of  the  season,  and  a  number  of 
other  circumstances  of  which  little  is  known.  In  Scotland,  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lander  informs  us,  incisions  were  made  in  the  trunk  of  a  sycamore  tree  of 
45  years'  growth,  at  5ft.  from  the  ground,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1816. 
"  A  colourless  and  transparent  sap  flowed  freely,  so  as  in  two  or  three  hours 
to  fill  a  bottle  capable  of  containing  1  Ib.  of  water.  Three  bottles  and  a  half 
were  collected,  weighing,  in  all,  3  Ib.  4  oz.  The  sap  was  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  a  fire,  and  gave  214  grains  of  a  product  in  colour  resembling  raw  sugar, 
and  sweet  in  taste,  with  a  peculiar  flavour.  After  being  kept  fifteen  months, 
this  sugar  was  slightly  moist  on  the  surface.  The  quantity  of  sap  employed  in 
the  evaporation  was  24,960  grains,  from  which  214  grains  of  sugar  were  ob- 
tained :  therefore,  116  parts  of  sap  yielded  one  part  of  sugar.  The  experiment 
was  made  at  Cannon  Park,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  March,  1816. 
(Lander's  Gilpin,  i.  p.  124.)  Dr.  Walker  states  that  the  sap  is  made  into  wine 
in  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

In  Britain,  the  uses  to  which  the  A.  Pseiido-7Jlatanus  is  applied  are  much 
less  various  than  in  France  and  Germany.  The  species  is  a  very  umbrageous 
one,  from  its  numerous  branches,  and  numerous  and  large  leaves;  and  hence  it 
is  eligible  in  all  cases  where  trees  are  wanted  to  afford  dense  shade  :  it  may  be 
on  this  account  that  it  is  sometimes  seen  bounding  the  homesteads  of  a  farm, 
and  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  dairy  in  the  farm-yard.  It  is  used  in  joinery 
and  turnery,  ami  cabinet-making  ;  by  musical  instrument  makers  ;  for  cider- 
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presses ;  and,  sometimes,  for  gun-stocks.  Formerly,  when  wooden  dishes  and 
spoons  were  more  used  than  they  are  at  present,  it  was  much  in  demand,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles. 

As  underwood,  the  sycamore  shoots  freely  from  the  stool  to  the  age  of  80 
or  100  years.  As  a  timber  tree,  it  is  most  advantageously  cut  down  at  the  age 
of  80  years,  or  from  that  age  to  100.  In  Germany,  the  tree  which  is  com- 
monly planted  along  with  it,  in  plantations  made  with  a  view  to  profit,  is  the 
beech.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  produces  the  best  effect ;  either  singly,  in 
groups  of  two  or  three,  placed  sufficiently  near  to  form  a  whole,  but  not  so  as 
to  touch  each  other ;  and  in  rows  or  avenues.  The  varieties  with  variegated 
leaves  are  very  ornamental  in  the  beginning  of  summer ;  but  their  leaves  are 
almost  always  more  or  less  imperfect,  especially  on  the  edges,  and  fall  off 
much  sooner  in  the  autumn  than  those  of  the  species.  The  leaves  of  the  pur- 
ple variety  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  those  of  the  variegated 
sorts. 

In  Scotland,  children  amuse  themselves  by  cutting  openings  in  the  bark,  and 
sipping  the  sap  that  flows  from  its  wounds  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.)  ;  and  they  also 
play  with  the  large  buds  which  are  found  on  the  points  of  the  shoots,  which 
they  call  cocks,  and  the  small  side-buds,  which  they  call  hens.  In  England, 
children  suck  the  wings  of  the  growing  keys,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  sweet 
exudation  that  is  upon  them. 

Poetical  and  historical  Allusions.  The  sycamore,  in  the  language  of  flowers, 
signifies  curiosity,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  "  the  tree  on  which  Zaccheus 
climbed  to  see  Christ  pass  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  people  strewed 
leaves  and  branches  of  palm  and  other  trees  in  his  way,  exclaiming,  '  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David ! '  "  (SyL  Flor.,  p.  221.)  The  tree  called  the  sycamore 
in  the  Bible,  however,  was  not  the  A^cer  Pseudo-Platanus,  but  the  .Ficus 
*Sycomorus;  though  the  supposition  that  the  first  was  the  sycamore  of  the  Scrip- 
tures induced  many  religious  persons,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
to  plant  it  near  their  houses  and  in  their  gardens.  Evelyn  mentions  this  prac- 
tice, and  condemns  it;  as  the  sycamore,  from  the  frequency  of  honey-dew 
on  its  leaves,  is  a  very  unwholesome  and  unsightly  tree.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Chaucer;  and  Cowper  says, — 


Nor  unnoticed  pass 


The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire  ; 

Now  green,  now  tawny  ;  and  ere  autumn  yet 

Has  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright." 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  common  sycamore  will  grow  in  any  soil  not 
saturated  with  moisture  ;  but  it  seems  to  prefer  one  that  is  dry  and  free,  rather 
than  one  stiff  or  moist.  It  will  grow  in  exposed  situations,  and  especially  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  maintain  its  erect  position  against  the  sea  breeze  better  than 
most  other  trees.  It  is  in  use  for  this  purpose  in  Scotland,  and  also  for  plant- 
ing round  farm-houses  and  cottages  on  bleak  hills.  In  such  situations,  an 
instance  can  hardly  be  found  of  the  head  of  the  tree  leaning  more  to  one  side 
than  another.  Even  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  in  one  direction  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  this  tree  maintains  its  perpendicularity  and  symmetrical 
form. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  species  is  invariably  propagated  by  seed;  and 
the  variegated-leaved  and  other  varieties  by  layers,  or  by  budding  or  grafting. 
It  will  also  propagate  freely  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  The  seeds  may  either 
be  sown  immediately  after  they  are  gathered,  or  they  may  be  kept  in  sand  till 
the  following  spring.  If  the  seeds  are  kept  dry,  and  unmixed  with  sand  or 
earth  till  spring,  they  seldom  come  up  the  same  year,  and  sometimes  lose  their 
vegetative  properties  altogether. 

Accidents  and  Diseases.  The  leaves  are  attacked  by  various  insects,  and  the 
young  shoots  eaten  by  goats,  hares,  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  In  a  suitable 
soil,  the  tree  is  attacked  by  few  diseases;  but  at  great  elevations,  on  unsuitable 
soils,  and  especially  on  such  as  are  wet,  the  superabundance  of  sap  produces 
haemorrhage,  and,  according  to  M.  Werneck,  dropsy.  In  both  these  cases,  the 
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roots  soon  become  spongy  and  rotten,  and  the  plant  becomes  a  prey  to  lichens 
and  fungi,  and  finally  dies.  The  cause  of  the  disease-  bring  the  humidity  of  tin- 
soil,  it  can  only  be  prevented  by  planting  the  tree  on  soil  sufficiently  dry,  either 
naturally  or  by  drainage.  Two  parasitic  species  of  .Fungus  are  found  upon 
the  leaves  :  Xylomafltcerinum  /V/'.s.,  described  and  figured  in  the  Enci/clopci-din 
of  Plants,  No.  16490.,  and  Erineum  acerinum  Peru.,  described  and  figured 
in  the  Encycloptcdin  of  Plants,  No.  10593.  A  sweet  clammy  matter  exudes 
from  the  foliage,  and  is  fed  upon  by  insects,  whose  excrements  tend  to  dis- 
colour it ;  which  shows,  in  some  seasons,  considerable  discolouration  and  want 
of  cleanness  and  freshness,  that  may  be  referred  in  part  to  this  cause,  and  may 
be  in  part  referable  to  particles  of  dust  and  other  matter  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  falling  on  the  clammy  surface  of  the  foliage. 

Statistics.  There  are  a  great  many  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and,  as 
it  is  a  well-known  species,  we  shall  only  select  a  few,  as  in  other  cases,  partly  to  show  the  rate  of 
growth,  and  partly  to  show  the  magnitude  attained  relatively  to  time. 

A.  Pscitdo-Pliitanus  in  the  Environs  of  London.  At  Kew,  there  is  a  tree,  100  years  planted,  and 
74ft.  high,  the  trunk  5$  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  60ft.;  at  Mount  Grove, 
Hampstead,  A.  P.  albo  variegata,  69  ft.  high,  the  trunk  2  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  head  47  ft.  in 
diameter ;  the  soil  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  situation  exposed. 

A.  Pscudo-Pltitantis  South  of  London.  In  Hampshire,  in  Wilkins's  Nursery,  Isle  of  Wight,  10 
years  planted,  and  25  ft  high  ;  at  Alresford,  81  years  planted,  70  ft.  high,  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  9  ft.  in  diameter;  in  Devonshire,  at  Endsleign  Cottage,  22  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  high  ;  in 
Dorsetshire,  at  Bridehead  House,  77  years  old,  and  40  ft.  high  :  in  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  98  ft.  high  ; 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  5  ft.  4  in. ;  the  contents  of  the  tree  in  timber, 
450  ft.  ;  in  Somersetshire,  at  Brockley  Hall,  90  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  10  in. 

A.  PseMo-Pliitanus  North  of  London.  In  Berkshire,  at  Bear  Wood,  15  years  planted,  30  ft.  high  ; 
in  Worcestershire,  at  Hadzor  House,  10  years  planted,  and  28  feet  high;  at  Hagley,  9  years  planted, 
and  17  ft.  high ;  in  Lancashire,  at  Lancaster,  in  the  Friends'  Burying  Ground,  several  fine  trees 
about  a  century  old,  between  60  ft  and  70  ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  2|  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
heads  6()ft.  to  70ft  in  diameter  ;  at  Latham  House,  40  years  planted,  and  45  ft.  high  ;  at  Aldcliff 
Hall,  50  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4()ft,  and  of  the  head  60  ft. ;  in  Northumberland,  at  Wool, 
sington,  55  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  50  ft ;  in  Suffolk,  at 
Finborough  Hall,  70  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high  j  at  Livermore,  A.  P.  variegata,  13  years  planted, 
21  ft.  high;  in  Yorkshire,  at  Hackness,  70  years  planted,  and  74ft.  high;  at  Grimston,  12  years 
planted,  and  40  ft.  high  ;  in  Warwickshire,  at  Coombe  Abbey,  A.  P.  variegata,  60  years  planted,  and 
53  ft.  high  ;  in  Rutlandshire,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  the  species  18  years  planted,  and  24  ft.  high  ;  in 
Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  A.  P.  variegata,  10  years  planted,  28  ft.  high. 

A.  Psciido-Pldtanusin  Scotland.  In  Mid-Lothian,  at  Hopeton  House,  50ft.  high,  the  trunk  4  ft. 
10  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  90ft.  ;  at  Moredun  Park 
are  two  trees  50  ft.  high  an  I  70  ft.  high,  the  trunks  3  ft.  3  in.  and  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  the 
heads  from  50  ft.  to  60ft.  in  diameter;  at  Calder  House,  one  standing  on  the  pleasure-ground 
on  the  road  from  the  house  to  the  church,  measured,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1799,  17  ft.  7  in. 
in  girt,  and  at  the  ground  20ft.  3  in.  Its  trunk  was  12ft.  high,  with  a  clear  bole,  after  which  it 
divided  into  five  great  arms.  Its  branches  extended  in  diameter  about  60  ft.  This  tree  is 
known  to  have  been  planted  before  the  Reformation  j  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  300 
years  old  ;  yet  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  perfectly  sound.  It  was  the  tree  to  which,  long  ago,  the 
iron  jugs  (a  species  of  pillory)  were  fastened.  The  tree  caine  gradually  to  grow  over  them  ;  and  they 
have  now  been  completely  enclosed  in  its  trunk  for  a  considerable  time.  At  the  place  where  they  are 
enclosed,  there  is  a  great  protuberance,  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  at  the  height  of  between  4  ft. 
and  5  ft."  (Lander's  Gilpln,  i.  272.)  At  Preston  Hall,  there  is  a  tree,  19  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference,  at 
1  ft.  from  the  ground;  at  Niddry  Marischall,  one  which,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  measures  19  ft.  4  in. 
In  Renfrewshire,  there  is  one  65  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  80ft.  ;  at 
Bishopton,  one  60  ft.  high,  the  trunk  6£  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  contents  in  timber  720  ft.,  figured  b> 
Strutt  in  his  Si/lva  Britannica ;  in  East  Lothian,  at  Tynningham,  52  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
3  ft,  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  96  ft.  ;  in  Berwickshire,  at  Yester,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  19  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference ;  at  Newbattle  Abbey,  many  large  trees,  planted  before  the  Reformation ;  one  planted 
before  the  year  1530;  at  Nisbet,  65ft.  high  in  1795  (Lander's  Gi/pin,  vol.  i.  p.  272.) ;  in  Ayrshire,  at 
Dornholm,  70  ft.  high  ;  at  Blair,  100  years  planted,  70  ft.  high  ;  at  Cassilis,  the  diameter  of  the  head 
84  ft,  and  of  the  trunk  5  ft. ;  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  12  years 
planted,  and  28  ft.  high  ;  in  Perthshire,  in  Messrs.  Dickson  and  TurnbulPs  Nursery,  Perth,  24  years 
planted,  57  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  28  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  ;  at  Taymouth,  200  years 
planted,  and  1(X)  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  ;  in  Sutherlandshire,  at 
Dunrobin  C'ast'.e,  63  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  27  ft. ;  another  tree 
there,  ISO  years  planted,  68ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  3$  ft.  in  diameter;  in  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthrey 
(  a>t!c,  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  head  66  ft. ;  at  Callendar  Park,  70  ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5ft.,  and  of  the  head  66  ft.  ;  at  Sauchie,  89ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3  ft.  and  of  the  head  50  ft 

A.  Pseudo-Pldtanus  in  Ireland.  In  Dublin,  at  theGlasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  25 years  planted,  and 
24  ft.  high  ;  at  Cypress  Grove,  45  ft.  high  ;  in  Connaught,  at  Makree  Castle,  77  ft.  high,  diameter  of 
the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  68  ft ;  in  (ialway,  at  Coole,  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
14  in.,  and  of  the  head  38  ft. ;  in  Down,  at  Castle  Ward,  134  years  planted,  and  64  ft  high,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  trunk  :'>  ft.,  and  of  the  head  4J  ft. 

A.  Pseiido-Vltitiini/;. -in  l-'orfign  Countries.  In  France,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  48  years 
planted,  and  90  ft.  high  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  60  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at  Schwo'bber, 
8(1  ft.  high;  in  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  65  years  planted,  50ft.  high:  in  Austria,  in  the  garden  of 
the  University  of  Vienna,  30  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  high;  at  Laxenburg,  50  years  planted,  and 
8>  ft  high.  In  Prus.-ia,  ir.  the  Pfauen  Insel,  at  Potsdam,  40  years  plaiitnl,  and  45ft.  high.  In 
Bavaria,  at  Munich,"  26  years  planted,  and  15ft.  high.  In  Switzerland,  at  Friburg,  is  a  tree  sup- 
posed tn  In-  about  .in  years  old,  the  trunk  is  26|  ft.  in  circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  fn 
Sweden,  at  Lund,  14  years  planted,  and  38  It.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.     Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  seedling:. 
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10s.  a  1000,  plants  6  ft.  high  2s.  each,  the  variegated  varieties  2s.  Gd.  each, 
the  purple-leaved  3s.  each.  At  Bollwyller,  80  cents  a  plant,  and  the  varie- 
gated varieties  1  franc  20  cents  a  plant ;  at  New  York,?. 

^  9.  A.  OBTUSAXTUM  Kit.     The  obtuse-lobed-leaved  Maple. 

Identification.     Kit.  in  Willd.  Spec.,  4.  p.  948. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  591. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  949. 
Syuuttymes.     A.  neapolittlnum  Tenore ;   A.  hybridum,  in  the  Lond.  Hort.  Soc.  Card,  in  1834  ;   the 

Neapolitan  Maple. 
Engravings.     Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  No.  14. ;  our  fig.  124._in  p.  450,  451. ;   and  the  plate  of  this  species  in 

our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  cordate,  roundish,  5-lobed ;  lobes  bluntish  (or 
pointed),  repandly  toothed,  velvety  beneath.  Corymbs  pendulous.  Pe- 
dicles hairy.  Fruit  rather  hairy,  with  the  wings  somewhat  diverging. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  649.)  The  flowers  are  pendulous,  pale,  and  few  in  the 
panicle.  A  large  tree,  with  the  general  habit  of  A.  Pseudo-Platanus,  but 
apparently  of  more  vigorous  growth ;  a  native  of  Hungary,  Croatia,  and 
many  parts  of  Italy;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1825.  "On  all  the 
hills  and  lower  mountains  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Camaldoni,  Cas- 
tellamare,  and  the  Abruzzi,  it  is  found  abundantly,  growing,  usually,  to  the 
height  of  40  ft.  It  is  extremely  striking,  with  its  reddish  purple  branches, 
in  the  wood  of  Lucania,  between  Rotonda  and  Itubia ;  and,  in  the  Basi- 
licate,  and  Calabria,  it  is  said,  by  Tenore,  to  acquire  colossal  dimensions. 
It  is  certainly  very  singular  that  so  fine  a  tree  as  this,  occupying  so  large  a 
tract  of  country  frequently  visited  by  English  tourists,  should  be  almost 
unknown  in  this  country;  and  yet,  although  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  very 
easily  multiplied,  it  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  in  any  but  botanical  collec- 
tions." (Pen.  Cyc.,  vol.  i.  p.  77.)  There  is  a  noble  specimen  of  this  tree  in 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick ;  which, 
though  only  10  or  12  years  planted,  in  1835  had  attained  the  height  of 
2G  ft.,  with  a  trunk  5|  in.  in  diameter,  as  shown  in  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

¥  10.  A.  BARBAVTUM  Michx.     The  bearded-rrt/?Am/  Maple. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.   Amer.,  1.  p.  252. ;   Pursh,  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  267.  ;    Dec.  Prod., 

1.  p.  595.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  649. 

fiynvnymes.     A.  carolinianum  Bolt.  ;  A.  trilob&tum,  in  the  London  Hort  Soc.  Gard.  in  1835. 
Engravings.     A  leaf  is  shown  in  Pen.  Cyc.,  vol.  1.  p.  76.  ;  and  several  in  our  Jig.  125.  in  p.  452. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  3-lobed,  nearly  equally  serrated, 
nearly  smooth  beneath.  Clusters  sessile.  The  stalks  of  the  female  flowers 
simple,  of  the  male  flowers  branched.  Calyx  bearded  internally.  Keys 
smooth,  diverging  but  little.  (Pen.  Cyc.)  This  species,  according  to 
Pursh,  inhabits  North  America,  between  New  Jersey  and  Carolina,  in  deep 
pine  and  cedar  swamps.  It  was  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  about  the  sources  of  the  Columbia,  by  Douglas;  but  Dr. 
Hooker  says  the  specimens  sent  home  by  him  are  too  young  to  enable  him  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  name.  There  are  two  plants 
of  this  species,  under  the  name  of  A.  trilobatum,  in  the  garden  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  where  they  form  low  trees,  or  bushes,  about 
10ft.  high.  In  its  native  country,  the  tree  is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of 
20  ft.  The  plants  named  A.  barbatum,  in  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  some  of  the 
nurseries  in  1835,  seem  to  be  A.  jolatanoides.  The  leaves,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plant,  are  those  of  A.  Pseudo-Platanus,  diminished,  in 
all  its  parts,  to  one  third  of  its  usual  size.  This  species  was  introduced  in 
1812;  and  plants  of  it,  under  the  name  of  A.  trilobatum,  may  be  obtained 
in  some  of  the  nurseries. 

D.  Leaves  5,  rarely  1-lobed. 
*t  II.  A.  O'PALUS  Dec.     The  Opal,  or  Italian,  Maple. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  436.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  594. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  f4:>. 
Kiinoni/mes.      A.  O'palus  Lin.,  Mill.,  and  other  authors  ;  A.  rotundifulium  Lam.  Diet.,  3.  p.  382. ;  A. 
'italicum /,««///.   Ac.,  No.  8. ;   A.  villosum  Prcs. ;   PJE'rable  Opale,  E  rable  a  Fcuilles  londes,  or 
E'rablcd' Italic,  F,: 


rii.vi'.xxii. 

Derivation.  The  specific  appellation  of  O'i>alus  has  been  given  to  this  species,  probably  from  the  thick 

opal-like  aspect  ot'tlio  leaves. 
Engraving*.     Baudril.  Traitc,  ^C.,  vol.  5.  p.  13.  ;  our  Jig.  12(1.  in  p.  i.".  V  ;  ar.d  the  plate  of  this  species 

in  our  Second  Volume. 

SJHT.  ('Jim:,  iNV.  Leaves  more  or  less  heart-shaped,  roundish,  5-lobcd,  smooth 
iK-iu'utli ;  the  lobes  generally  obtuse,  and  coarsely  serrated.  Flowers 
in  drooping  corymbs.  Keys  smooth.  (Pen.  Cyc.}  A  tree,  a  native  of 
Corsica;  from  which  country  it  was  brought  to  Paris  by  M.  Richard,  and 
thence  to  England,  in  17o2.  It  is  described  by  Baudillart  as  a  branchy 
tufted  tree,  covered  with  smooth  leaves,  somewhat  coriaceous,  roundish, 
indented,  with  five  blunt  lobes,  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  some- 
what glaucous  underneath,  with  long  red  petioles.  Its  flowers  are  whitish, 
in  short  racemes  ;  and  the  small  fruks,  or  keys,  which  succeed  them,  are 
almost  round.  It  found  in  forests  and  on  mountains  in  Corsica,  and  in 
Italy ;  where,  from  the  denseness  of  its  shade,  it  is  sometimes  planted  by 
road  sides,  and  in  gardens  near  houses.  The  red  colour  of  the  petioles,  of 
the  leaves,  of  the  fruits,  and  even  the  red  tinge  of  the  leaves  themselves, 
more  especially  in  autumn,  give  it  rather  a  morbid  appearance.  It  pushes 
later  in  the  spring  than  most  of  the  other  species.  The  wood  is  veined, 
and  very  close :  in  Italy,  it  is  used  for  gun-stocks ;  and  the  roots,  especially 
of  those  trees  which  have  been  often  cut  down,  are  very  much  sought  alter 
on  account  of  their  hardness,  and  their  curious  knots  and  blotches,  which 
render  them  suitable  for  making  snuff-boxes,  and  for  inlaid  work. 

Variety.  A.  coriaceum,  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  seems  to 
be  a  variety  of  this  species ;  but  A.  opulifolium,  No.  14,  as  described  by 
Baudrillart,  seems  quite  distinct  from  it. 

Statistics.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
which  answers  perfectly  to  M.  Baudrillart's  description.  The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  bearing  the  name  of  A  O'palus,  is  at  Fulham  Palace  ;  where,  in  25  years,  it  has  attained  the 
height  of  35  ft.  ;  in  Sussex,  at  Langham  Park,  9  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high  ;  in  Staffordshire,  at 
Trentham,  12  years  planted,  it  is  7  ft  high  ;  in  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  12  years  planted,  21  ft.  high  ; 
in  Scotland,  in  the  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  Edinburgh,  8  years  planted,  and 
12  ft.  high  ;  at  Hopeton  House,  18  years  planted,  and  18ft.  high  ;  in  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle, 
there  is  a  tree,  which  is  said  to  be  considered  ^Tcer  O'palus  by  Dr.  Hooker,  which  is  no  less  than  50  ft. 
high,  and  girts  4ft.  at  1  ft.  from  .the  ground.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  30  years 
planted,  and  34ft.  high  ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  40  years  planted,  and'30ft.  high.  In  Bel- 
gium, in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Ghent,  13  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at  Schwobber,  80  ft.  high  (most 
probably  some  other  species,  ?  A.  obtusfttum) ;  in  Saxony,  at  \Yirlitz,  23ft.  high.  In  Austria,  in 
Rosenthal's  Nursery,  at  Vienna,  Ifi  years  planted,  and  12ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price,  in  London,  from  Is.  to  1^.  6d.  a  plant ;  and  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc. 

^   12.  A.  OPULIFONLIUM    nil.     The  Gueldcr-Rose-leaved  Maple. 

Identification.     Vill.  Dauph.,  4.  p.  802.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  (>4!>. 

Ht/Hunymes.     A.  hispanicum  Pour.  Act.  Tout. ,3.  p.  305.  ;     A.  vernum  liryn.  ;  A.  montanurn  C.  Eau- 

Itin,  Pin.,  4.11. ;    E'rable  duret,  or  E'rable  u  Feuilles    d'Obier,    and   Ayart  in   Dauuhim'     /•'/•  • 

Schneeboll-bla'ttriger  A  hum,  Get: 
f'n^ruvi/ig.     Tr;;tt.  Arch.,  1.  No.  13. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species,  in  our  Second  Volume. 

fyec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  cordate,  roundish,  o-lobed.  Lobes  obtuse,  bluntly 
and  coarsely  toothed.  Corymbs  almost  sessile.  Ovaries  and  fruit  smooth, 
with  wings  rather  diverging.  (Dons  Mill.,  i.  p.  649.)  According  to  Dr, 
Lindley,  in  the  Pen.  Cyc.,  this  kind  is  the  same  as  A.  O'palus ;  Ibut,  ac- 
cording to  Baudrillart,  it  is  quite  distinct.  Its  height,  the  latter  says,  is 
from  20ft.  to  25ft.  or  30ft.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  French  Alps,  and 
on  the  Pyrenees.  Its  bark  is  grey;  its  leaves  have  5  lobes,  somewhat 
rounded,  a  little  toothed,  and  greener  above  than  below.  It  flowers  are 
in  drooping  racemes ;  its  fruits  are  swelled  out,  and  their  wings  spreading ; 
so  much  so  as  to  form  almost  a  straight  line,  like  these  of  A.  /;latanoides. 
It  is  common  on  the  rocks  of  Mount  Jura  ;  and  is  considered  preferable  to  all 
the  other  maples  for  its  wood,  which  is  hard  and  compact,  without  sap-wood, 
not  easily  split,  and  so  homogeneous  in  its  texture,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  in  it  the  annual  layers.  It  takes  the  finest  polish  ;  it  is  white, 
lightly  shaded  with  lemon-colour,  sometimes  exhibiting  flashes  or  shades  of 
red,  but  not  red  veins.  ( 'ompletely  dried,  it  weighs  52  Ih.  1 1  oz.  the  cubic  foot. 
In  Bugly  it  is  used  by  wheelwrights,  and  makes  cxccilent  naves  to  wheels, 
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"  M.  Maratray,  inspector  of  forests  in  the  department  of  Mount  Jura, 
sent,  in  1807,  to  the  Administration  of  Forests  in  Paris,  a  specimen  of 
this  wood,  which  justified  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  fineness  and  homo- 
geneousness  of  its  grain.  He  also  sent  seeds,  part  of  which  came  up  the 
first  year,  and  the  remainder  the  year  following.  The  plants  have  made 
tolerable  progress ;  but  it  remains  to  be  known,  whether,  in  fertile  soil,  the 
tree  will  preserve  the  valuable  quality  of  its  wood."  (Traltc,  <$r.,  i.  p.  61.) 
The  plants  have  been  distributed  among  the  different  government  gardens 
of  France ;  and  particularly  those  of  Versailles,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Bosc.  At  Bollwyller,  there  are  plants  of  this  species  which,  it  is  said, 
can  be  furnished  of  considerable  size  ;  and  they  are  designated  in  the  Cata- 
logue^ "  A^cer  opulifolium,  non  A.  O'palus;"  price  1  franc  50  cents. 
There  was  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in 
1835,  which  differed  somewhat  from  A.  O'palus,  and  seemed  to  us  inter- 
mediate between  that  species  and  A.  barbatum,  or,  as  it  was  then  marked, 
in  1835,  A.  trilobatum ;  but,  whether  it  was  the  A.  opulifolium  of  Villars 
and  Baudrillart,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

¥  13.  A.  CIRCINA^TUM  Pursh.     The  round-leaved  Maple. 

Identification.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  267. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  595. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  651. 
Engraving.    Hook.  Amer.,  t.  39. ;  and  our  fig.  112.,  andflg.  127.  in  p.  454. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves   orbicular,   rather   cordate   at   the   base,  7-lobed, 
smooth  on  both  surfaces ;  lobes  acutely  toothed ;  nerves  and  veins  hairy  at 
their  origins.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  651.)      A  tree  from  20  ft.  to  40ft.  high. 
Branches  slender,  pendulous,  and  crooked ;  often 
taking  root,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  many 
species  of  .Ficus.     Bark  smooth,  green  when 
young,   white  when  fully  grown.      Leaf  the 
length  of  the  finger,  upon  rather  a  short  foot- 
stalk, membranaceous,  heart-shaped,  with  7 — 9- 
lobes,  and  7 — 9-nerves,  smooth  above,  except 
hairs  in   the  axils  of  the  nerves ;    downy  be- 
neath, and  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves  woolly : 
lobes  ovate,  acute,  and  acutely  serrated ;  the 
sinuses  acute;  the  nerves  radiate  from  the  tip 
of  the  petiole,  and  one  extends  to  the  tip  of 
each  lobe.     Flowers  (produced  in  April  and 
May)  of  a  middling  size,  in  nodding  corymbs, 
that  are  on  long  peduncles.  (Hook.  Fl.  Bor. 
Amer.)     This  is  a  very  marked  and   beautiful  species ;  distinguishable,  at 
sight,  by  the  regular  form  of  its  leaves,  and  pale  reddish  green  colour. 
Geography.     On  the  great  rapids  of  Columbia  River.  (Lewis,  in  Pursh's 
Fl.  Am.  Sept.)      Common  along  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  be- 
tween lat.  43°  and  49°.  (Douglas  ;   D.  Scouler.)     A.  circinatum,  like  A.  ma- 
crophyllum,  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  woody  mountainous  country  that 
skirts  the  snores  j  and  there,  among  the  pine  forests,  it  forms  almost  impene- 
trable thickets.  (Douglas,  in  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  vol.  i.  p.  112.) 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  fine,  white,  and  close-grained,  very 
tough,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  From  the  slender  branches  the 
native  tribes  make  the  hoops  of  their  scoop-nets,  which  they  employ  for 
taking  the  salmon  at  the  rapids,  and  in  the  contracted  parts  of  the  river. 

Statistics.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  about  2ft. 
high  ;  and  one  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  about  the  same  height.  In  Berkshire,  at  High  Clere,  there  is  a 
tree  which  has  blossomed  and  ripened  seeds. 

&  14.  A.  PALMANTUM   Thunb.     The  palmate-leaved  Maple. 

Identification.    Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  161. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  595. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  650. 
Engraving.    Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  No.  17. ;  and  our  fig.  128.  in  p.  455. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  smooth,  palmately  divided  into  5 — 7-lobes  beyond 
the  middle ;  lobes  acuminated,  oblong,  serrated.  Umbels  5 — 7-flowered. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  650.)  A  native  of  Japan,  and  introduced  in  1832. 
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Branches  and  corolla  purple.  Fruit  woolly.  There  are  plants  of  this  spe- 
cies in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  the  leaves  of 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  Jig.  128.,  are  strikingly  distinct.  The  plants 
appeal*  to  be  rather  tender,  and  we  would  recommend  them  to  be  tried,  in 
the  first  instance,  against  a  wall. 

±  15.  A.  ERIOCA'RPUM  Michx.     The  hairy-fruited,  or  white.  Maple. 

/(tt-ntificittion.     Michx.  Fl.  Amer.  Bor.,  2.  p.  213. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  650. 

\V>i,my>H<:>i.  A.  dasyrarpum  M'rf/rf.  Spec.,  4.  p.  985.  ;  A.  tomentbsum  Hurt.  Par.;  A.  glaCicum 
Marsh.  ;  A.  virgini&num  DuA. ;  A.  riibrum  IVagenh.;  white,  or  soft,  Maple,  United  Xtutcs;  Sir 
Charles  Wager's  Maple  ;  E'rable  a  Fruits  cotonneux,  or  E'rable  blanc,  Ft:  ;  rauher  A  horn,  Ger. 

AwnmriMf.  Di-sf.  Ann.  Mus.,  7.  t.  'J5. ;  Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  No.  8.  ;  out  fig.  129.  in  p.  456. ;  and  the'plate 
of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  truncate  at  the  base,  smooth  and  glaucous  beneath, 

palmately  5-lobed,  with  blunt  recesses,  and  unequally  and  deeply  toothed 

lobes.     Flowers  conglomerate,  on  short  pedicels,  apetalous,  pentandrous. 

Ovaries  downy.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  650.)     A  large  tree,  with  pale  greenish 

yellow  seeds,  and  flowers  tinged  with  pale  pink.     They  are  produced  in 

April  and  May ;  and  seeds  are  ripened  by  midsummer,  from  which  plants 

may  be  raised  the  same  year.     Introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Wager,  in  1725. 

Description.     The  trunk  of  the  white  maple  is  low,  and  divides  itself  into 

a  great  number  of  limbs,  so  divergent,  that  Michaux  says  they  form  a  head 

more  spacious,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  trunk,  than  that  of  any  other 

tree  with  which  he  is  acquainted.     The  tree  blooms  early  in  the  spring  :  its 

flowers  are  small  and  sessile,  with  a  downy  ovarium.     The  fruit  is  larger  than 

that  of  any  other  species  which  grows  east  of  the  Mississippi.     It  consists  of 

two  capsules  joined  at  the  base,  each  of  which  encloses  one  roundish  seed, 

and  is  terminated  by  a  large,  membranous,  falciform  wing.     In  Pennsylvania, 

it  is  ripe  about  the  1st  of  May;  and  a  month  earlier  on  the  Savannah  river, 

and  in  Georgia.     At  this  period  the  leaves,  which  have  attained  half  their 

size,  are  very  downy  underneath  :  a  month  later,  when  fully  grown,  they  are 

perfectly  smooth.     They  are  opposite,  and  supported  by  long  petioles ;  they 

are  divided  by  deep  sinuses  into  4  lobes,  are  toothed  on  the  edges,  of  a  bright 

green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  of  a  beautiful  white  beneath.     The  foliage, 

however,  is  scattered,   and  leaves  an  open  thoroughfare  to  the  sunbeams. 

"  The  young  leaves,  and  young  germs,  are  very  downy ;  but  the  old  leaves, 

and  perfect  fruit,  are  glabrous."  (Hook,  Fl.  Amer.,  p.  1 14.)     The  wood  of 

this  maple  is  very  white,  and  of  a  fine  grain  ;  but  it  is  softer  and  lighter  than 

that  of  the  other  species  in  the  United  States,  and,  from  its  want  of  strength 

and  durability,  is  little  used.  (Michaux,  p.  215.)     In  the   United   States,  as 

well  as  in  England,  this  species  is  often  confounded  with  A^cer  rubrum, 

which,  in  the  leaves,  it  nearly  resembles ;  but  it  differs  in  its  inflated  woolly 

fruit,  expressed  in  the  terms  eriocarpum  and  dasycarpum,  and  in  its   flowers, 

which  are  produced  in  small  compact  axillary  groups,  and  are  almost,  or 

quite,  sessile;  while  those  of  A.  rubrum  are  produced  in  axillary  groups  on 

peduncles  of  irregular  length  (the  shortest  being  about  1  in.,  and  the  longest 

about  2  in.),  and  are  succeeded  by  smooth  compressed  fruits. 

Geography.  A.  eriocarpum,  in  the  Atlantic  parts  of  the  United  States, 
commences  on  the  banks  of  Sandy  River,  in  the  district  of  Maine ;  and  those 
of  the  Connecticut,  near  Windsor,  in  Vermont,  are  its  most  northern  points. 
But,  like  many  other  trees,  it  is  pinched  by  the  rigorous  winters  of  this  lati- 
tude, and  never  reaches  the  size  which  it  attains  a  few  degrees  farther  south. 
It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  mountains  to 
the  ocean;  though  it  is  less  common  along  the  streams  which  water  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia.  In  no  part  of  the  United 
States  is  it  more  multiplied  than  in  the  western  country ;  and  nowhere  is  its 
vegetation  more  luxuriant  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  great 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  it.  There  sometimes  alone,  and  some- 
times mingled  with  the  willow,  which  is  found  along  all  these  waters,  it  con- 
tributes singularly,  by  its  magnificent  foliage,  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
scene.  The  brilliant  white  of  the  leaves  beneath  forms  a  striking  contrast 
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with  the  bright  green  above;  and  the  alternate  reflection  of  the  two  surfaces 
in  the  water  heightens  the  beauty  of  this  wonderful  moving  mirror,  and  aids  in 
forming  an  enchanting  picture  ;  "which,"  says  "  Michaux,  during  my  long  excur- 
sions in  a  canoe  in  these  regions  of  solitude  and  silence,  I  contemplated  with 
unwearied  admiration.  Beginning  at  Pittsburg,  and  even  some  miles  above 
the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers,  white  maples,  with 
trunks  12ft.  or  15ft.  in  circumference,  are  continually  to  be  met  with  at 
short  distances."  (Michx,  p.  213,  214.) 

History.  This  tree  was  introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Wager,  in  1725,  and 
has  since  been  in  general  cultivation.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  variety 
of  A.  rubrum ;  and,  as  such,  is  mentioned  in  Martyn's  Miller.  In  the  first 
edition  of  Du  Haw  el,  the  two  sorts  are  described  as  distinct  varieties  ;  and 
their  specific  distinctions  were  afterwards  pointed  out  by  Desfontaines,  in  the 
Ann.  du  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.  dc  Paris,  vol.  vii.  p.  412. ;  the  principal  distinction 
consisting  in  the  fruit  of  A.  eriocarpum  being  woolly,  and  that  of  A.  rubrum 
being  smooth.  Both  species  are  now  in  very  general  cultivation,  throughout 
Europe,  as  ornamental  trees. 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  America,  wooden  bowls  are  sometimes  made  of 
the  wood  of  this  species,  when  that  of  the  tulip  tree  cannot  be  procured. 
At  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  it  is  used,  in  cabinet-making, 
instead  of  holly,  and  for  inlaying  furniture  made  of  mahogany,  cherry  tree, 
and  walnut;  though  it  is  not  exactly  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  it  soon 
changes  colour.  The  hatters  of  Pittsburg  prefer  the  charcoal  of  this  wood 
to  every  other  for  heating  their  boilers,  as  it  affords  a  more  uniform  and  du- 
rable heat  than  any  other.  Sugar  is  made  from  this  species  in  districts  where 
the  tree  abounds,  but  the  produce  is  not  above  half  that  obtained  from  the  sap 
of  the  sugar  maple.  The  sap  is  in  motion  very  early  in  this  species,  beginning 
to  ascend  about  the  1 5th  of  January  ;  so  that,  when  sugar  is  made  from  it,  the 
work  of  extracting  it  is  sooner  completed.  The  cellular  integument  rapidly 
produces  a  black  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  iron.  (Michaux.)  In  Europe, 
this  tree  is  chiefly  planted  for  ornamental  purposes,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  graceful  divergent  direction  of  its 
branches,  the  beauty  of  its  leaves,  and  the  profusion  of  its  early  flowers. 
In  mild  seasons,  such  as  the  present  spring  of  1836,  these  flowers  begin  to 
burst  from  their  buds  in  the  first  week  in  January ;  and  they  are  often  fully 
expanded  by  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  $c.  A.  eriocarpum  requires  a  deep  free  soil, 
and  more  moisture  than  most  of  the  other  species.  Though  it  will  not  grow 
in  swamps,  yet  it  attains  its  greatest  dimensions  on  the  alluvial  banks  of 
rivers  which  are  occasionally  inundated.  It  ripens  its  seeds,  both  in  America 
and  Britain,  by  midsummer,  or  earlier;  and,  if  these  are  immediately  sown, 
they  come  up,  and  produce  plants  which  are  8  in.  or  10  in.  high,  by  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn. 

Statistics.  The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  Kew,  where,  in  25  years,  it  lias 
attained  the  height  of  50ft. ;  in  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  it  is  also  50  it.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in 
London,  Is.  6d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  j  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  seeds  1  dollar  per  quart. 

*£  16.  A.  RU'BRUM  L.     The  red-flowering,  or  scarlet,  Maple. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.  1496.  ;  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  213. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  595. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  650. 
Synomjmes.  A.  virginianura  Herm.  Par.,  t.  1.,  Mill.  III.,  t.  8.  f.  4.,  Trcw.  Set.,  t.  85,  86. ;  A.  coc- 

cfrifdiri  Aft. ;  soft  Maple,  Swamp  Maple,  red  Maple;  E'rable  rouge,  Fr. ;  rother  Ahorn,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Michx.    Ark,  2.  t.  14. ;    Desf.    Ann.   Mus.,  7.  p.  413.  t.  25.  ;   Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  No.  9. ; 
Schmidt.  Arb.,  1.  t.  6. ;  Krause,  t.  119. ;  our  Jig.  130.  in  p.  457. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  tree  in  our 
Second  Volume. 

Spec.  C/iar.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate  at  the  base,  glaucous  beneath,  deeply  and 
unequally  toothed,  palmately  5-lobed,  with  acute  recesses.  Flowers  con- 
glomerate, 5-petaled,  pentandrous.  Ovaries  smooth.  (Don's  Mill.,  i. 
p.  650.)  A  tree  of  the  middle  size,  from  North  America  in  1656,  remark- 
able for  its  red  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  April  and  May. 
Varieties. 

±  A.  r.  2  coccmcum  and  ¥  A.  r.  3  intermedium  are  varieties  of  this  species, 
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differing  so  very  little  from  it  as  hardly  to  be  worth  cultivation  as 
distinct.  The  leaves  of  A.  r.  cuccineuin  are  somewhat  redder  in 
spring,  when  they  expand,  than  those  of  A.  rubruni. 
Description.  In  America,  the  red-flowering  maple,  Michaux  observes,  is 
the  earliest  tree,  the  bloom  of  which  announces  the  return  of  spring;  it  is  in 
flower,  near  New  York,from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  April.  The  blossoms,  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  purplish  or  deep  red,  unfold  more  than  a  fortnight  before 
the  leaves.  They  are  aggregate,  and  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 
The  fruit  is  suspended  by  long  flexible  peduncles,  and  is  of  the  same  hue  with 
the  flowers ;  though  it  varies  in  size  and  in  the  intensity  of  its  colouring, 
according  to  the  exposure  and  dampness  of  the  soil.  The  keys  and  the  seeds 
are  one  half  smaller  than  those  of  A.  eriocarpum,  and  they  ripen  sooner.  The 
leaves  are  also  smaller  than  those  of  that  species;  but,  in  most  other  respects, 
they  resemble  them.  They  are  glaucous  and  whitish  underneath  ;  and  are 
palmated,  or  divided  into  3  or  4  acuminate  lobes,  irregularly  toothed.  The 
extremities  of  this  tree,  which  are  formed  by  numerous  twigs  united  at  the 
base,  have  a  remarkable  appearance  when  garnished  with  flowers  and  seeds  of 
a  deep  red,  before  vegetation  has  begun  generally  to  revive.  Before  the  red- 
flowering  maple  exceeds  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  height,  and  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter, 
its  bark  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  marked  with  white  blotches,  by  which  it  is 
easily  distinguished.  Afterwards,  the  trunk,  like  that  of  the  white  oak 
(Qtiercus  alba)  and  sweet  gum  (Liquidambar  Styraciflua),  becomes  brown 
and  chapped.  In  this  tree,  as  in  others  which  grow  in  wet  places,  the  sap- 
wood  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  heart-wood,  if,  indeed,  the  name  of  heart- 
wood  can  properly  be  given  to  the  irregular  column,  star-like  in  its  horizontal 
section,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  large  trunks,  and  which  has  points,  from 
1  in.  to  Sin.  in  length,  projecting  into  the  sap-wood.  (Jtftc&zav,  p.  218,  219.) 
The  wood  weighs,  when  dry,  44  Ib.  per  cubic  foot.  The  tree  only  attains  its 
full  size  in  rich  soils.  Somewhat  large  forests  of  it  in  America,  when  their 
summits  are  covered  with  flowers,  are  said  to  present  a  very  singular  and 
grand  appearance. 

Geography.  In  America,  towards  the  north,  the  red-flowering  maple  appears 
first,  scantily,  about  Malebaye,  in  Canada,  in  48°  north  latitude ;  but,  in  pro- 
ceeding southward,  it  soon  becomes  more  common,  and  abounds  in  Florida 
and  Lower  Louisiana.  Of  all  the  trees  which  flourish  in  grounds  which  are 
occasionally  overflowed,  this  species  is  most  multiplied  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states.  It  occupies,  in  great  part,  the  borders  of  the  creeks,  and 
abounds  in  all  the  swamps,  which  are  often  inundated,  and  always  miry.  In 
these  situations  it  is  accompanied  by  the  black  gum  (Nyssa  sylvatica),  sweet 
gum  (Liquidambar  Styraciflua),  shellbark  hickory  (G'arya  squamosa),  swamp 
white  oak  (Quercus  Prinus  discolor),  black  ash  (Fraxinus  sambucifolia), 
anil  white  ash  (Fraxinus  quadrangulata).  To  these  are  added,  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia,  the  small  magnolia,  or  swamp  bay  (Magnoh'a  glauca),  the 
water  oak  (Quercus  aquatica),  loblolly  bay  (Gordon/a  Lasianthus),  tupelo 
(Nyssrt  aquatica),  and  the  red  bay  (7,aurus  carolinensis).  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that,  west  of  the  mountains,  between  Brownsville  and  Pittsburg,  the  red- 
flowering  maple  is  seen  growing  on  elevated  ground,  with  the  oaks  and  the  wal- 
nuts; but,  in  such  situations,  it  does  not  attain  such  ample  dimensions  as  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  :  in  these  states  exist  extensive  marshes,  called 
maple  swamps,  exclusively  covered  with  it;  where  it  is  found  70  ft.  high,  and 
3ft.  or  4ft.  in  diameter.  (Michaux,  p.  217,  218.)  Elliot  observes  that,  in 
"  descending  the  mouths  of  our  large  rivers,  the  red  ir.aple  is  the  last  tree 
found  in  the  swamps,  the  tree  diminishing  in  size  as  the  soil  becomes  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  until  it  dwindles  down  to  a  shrub,  and,  mingling  with  the  can- 
dleberry  myrtle  (Myrica.  cerifera)  and  7?accharis  7/alimilolia,  it  finally  dis- 
appears;" (HooktFl.  Bur.  Amcr.y  i.  p.  114.) 

History.  This  tree  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  John  Tradescant,  jun.,  in  1G56. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  A.  eriocarpum.  It  is  described,  in  the 
first  edition  of  I)u  Hamcl,  as  .f  cer  floribus  rubris ;  and  A.  eriocarpum,  as  yf  cer 
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virginianum  flore  majore.  Miller,  in  1741,  says,  the  Virginian  flowering 
maple  (A.  rubrum)  was  raised  from  seeds,  which  were  brought  from  Virginia 
many  years  since,  by  Mr.  John  Tradescant,  in  his  garden  at  South  Lambeth, 
near  Vauxhall ;  and,  since,  in  the  garden  of  the  Bishop  of  London  at  Fulhain, 
where  it  has  flowered  for  several  years,  and  produced  ripe  seeds,  from  which 
several  plants  have  been  raised.  Upon  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  garden  at 
Fulham,  in  October  1793,  the  A^cer  rubrum  planted  by  Bishop  Compton,  at 
3ft.  from  the  ground,  measured,  in  girt,  4  ft.  3  in.,  and  its  computed  height 
was  40  ft.  On  visiting  the  same  gardens  again  in  1809,  the  tree  was  gone. 
(Lyson's  Env.  London,  1810, 2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  228.)  Miller,  in  1755,  speak- 
ing of  A.  eriocarpum,  says,  this  the  gardeners  distinguish  by  the  title  of  Sir 
Charles  Wager's  maple ;  the  other  being  called  the  scarlet-flowering  maple; 
but,  as  there  is  no  difference  in  [the  form  of]  their  flowers,  seeds,  or  leaves,  so 
they  must  be  deemed  but  one  species,  as  they  are  only  accidental  varieties 
arising  from  seed.  In  continuation,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  scarlet  variety, 
that  it  flowers  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  that  Sir  Charles  Wager's  maple 
flowers  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March.  In  Martyn's  Miller,  pub- 
lished in  1807,  the  two  are  still  considered  as  the  same  species.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  their  being  in  fact  only  varieties,  or  races,  of  the  same  species  ;  but 
we  have  kept  them  distinct,  as  they  are  remarkably  different,  both  in  the  co- 
lour of  their  flowers,  and  in  their  habit  of  growth,  though  not  much  so  in  their 
leaves.  Michaux  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  as  species,  and  the 
distinction  (as  before  observed,  p.  424.)  was  first  pointed  out  in  detail  by  Des- 
fontaines.  As  A.  rubrum  is  not  a  rapidly  growing  tree,  like  A.  eriocarpum,  it 
has  not  been  so  extensively  cultivated  as  that  species  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  most  collections,  and  it  is  propagated  in  the  principal  European 
nurseries. 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  America,  the  wood  of  the  red-flowering  maple  is 
applicable  to  several  uses.  It  is  harder  than  that  of  the  white  maple,  and  of 
a  finer  and  closer  grain  ;  hence  it  is  easily  wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  acquires, 
by  polishing,  a  glossy  and  silken  surface.  It  is  solid,  and,  for  many  purposes, 
it  is  preferred  by  workmen  to  other  kinds  of  wood.  It  is  principally  employed 
for  the  seats  of  Windsor  chairs :  the  pieces  are  prepared  in  the  country;  and  so 
considerable  is  the  demand,  that  boats  laden  with  them  frequently  arrive  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  an  extensive  manufactory  is  carried  on  for 
the  consumption  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  for  exportation  to  the  south- 
ern states  and  to  the  West  India  Islands.  The  whole  frame  of  japanned  chairs 
is  made  of  this  wood,  except  the  back,  for  which  hickory  (Carya)  is  chosen, 
on  account  of  its  superior  strength  and  elasticity.  The  frame,  the  nave,  and 
the  spokes  of  spinning-wheels  are  made  of  .the  red  maple.  At  Philadelphia,  it  is 
exclusively  used  for  saddle-trees;  and,  in  the  country,  it  is  preferred  for  yokes, 
shovels,  and  wooden  dishes,  which  are  brought  to  market  by  the  country  peo- 
ple, and  purchased  by  the  dealers  in  wooden  ware.  It  sometimes  happens 
that,  in  very  old  trees,  the  grain,  instead  of  following  a  perpendicular  direction, 
is  undulated  ;  and  this  variety  bears  the  name  of  the  curled  maple.  This  sin- 
gular arrangement  is  never  found  in  young  trees,  nor  in  the  branches  of  even 
such  as  exhibit  it  in  the  trunk  :  it  is  also  less  conspicuous  in  the  centre  than 
near  the  circumference.  Trees  having  this  character  of  wood  are  rare,  and  do 
not  exist  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred.  The  serpentine  direction  of 
the  fibre,  which  renders  them  difficult  to  split  and  to  work,  produces,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  mechanic,  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
These  effects  are  rendered  more  striking,  if,  after  smoothing  the  surface  of  the 
wood  with  a  double-ironed  plane,  it  is  rubbed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterwards  anointed  with  linseed  oil.  On  examining  it  attentively,  the  varying 
shades  are  found  to  be  owing  entirely  to  the  inflection  of  the  rays  of  light ; 
which  is  more  sensibly  perceived  in  viewing  it  in  different  directions  by  candle- 
light. Before  mahogany  became  generally  fashionable  in  the  United  States, 
the  best  furniture  in  use  was  made  of  the  red-flowering  maple,  and  bedsteads 
are  still  made  of  it,  which,  in  richness  and  lustre,  exceed  the  finest  mahogany. 
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At  Boston,  some  cabinet-makers  saw  it  into  thin  plates  for  inlaying  mahogany  ; 
but  the  most  constant  use  of  the  curled  maple  is  for  the  stocks  of  fowling- 
pieces  and  rifles,  which  to  elegance  and  lightness  unite  toughness  and  strength, 
the  result  of  the  twisted  direction  of  the  fibres.  The  cellular  matter  of  the 
inner  bark  is  of  a  dusky  red.  By  boiling,  it  yields  a  purplish  colour,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  becomes  dark  blue  approaching  to  black.  It 
is  used  in  the  country,  with  a  certain  portion  of  alum  in  solution,  for  dyeing 
black.  The  wood  of  the  red-flowering  maple  does  not  burn  well,  and  is  so 
little  esteemed  for  fuel,  that  it  is  rarely  brought  for  that  purpose  into  the  cities. 
It  has  but  little  strength,  is  liable  to  injury  from  insects,  and  ferments  and 
speedily  decays  when  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture. 
For  these  reasons,  though  it  is  now  extensively  used  in  America,  its  importance 
in  the  arts  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  preservation ;  and  Michaux  supposes 
that,  when  artificial  plantations  become  necessary  in  that  country,  the  red 
maple  will  be  altogether  omitted.  The  French  Canadians  make  sugar  from 
the  sap  of  this  maple,  which  they  call  plaine  ;  but,  as  in  the  preceding  species, 
the  product  of  a  given  measure  is  only  half  as  great  as  that  obtained  from  the 
sugar  maple.  (.Afraotur.)  In  Britain,  and  throughout  Europe,  the  sole  use 
of  the  red-flowering  maple  is  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and,  whether  we  regard 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  opening  leaves  in  early  spring;  of  its  red  fruits  in 
the  beginning  of  summer,  or  its  red  foliage  in  autumn,  it  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  hardy  trees.  Unfortunately,  in  British 
nurseries,  it  is  generally  raised  by  layers;  whereas,  if  it  were  grafted  on  A.  erio- 
carpum,  or  raised  from  seed,  as  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  Continent  (for,  whether 
it  be  considered  as  a  race  or  a  species,  it  will  reproduce  itself),  the  plants 
would  be  of  much  more  vigorous  growth. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  $c.  Contrary  to  the  general  character  of  the 
maples,  this  species  is  said  to  thrive  best  in  moist  soil,  which  must,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  be  rich  ;  and,  for  the  tree  to  attain  a  large  size,  the  situation 
ought  to  be  sheltered.  In  Britain,  it  is  chiefly  propagated  by  layers ;  but,  on 
the  Continent,  almost  always  by  seeds,  which  ripen  before  midsummer,  even 
sooner  than  those  of  A.  eriocarpum,  and,  if  sown  immediately,  come  up  the 
same  season.  The  seeds,  even  when  mixed  with  soil,  do  not  keep  well ;  and, 
in  general,  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  sent  home  from  America  vegetate 
in  Europe. 

Statistics.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  largest  tree  is  at  Kew,  which,  in  45  years,  has 
attained  the  height  of  40  ft. :  one  at  Purser's  Cross  is  35  ft.  high  ;  and  at  Kenwood,  in  38  years,  the 
tree  has  attained  the  height  of  34  ft.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  30  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft. 
high  ;  ^'.Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  8  years  planted,  it  is  22  ft.  high  ;  in  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham, 
it  is  50  ft.  high  ;  in  Surrey,  on  an  eminence  in  the  arboretum  at  Milford,  there  is  a  tree  40ft.  high, 
which,  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  assumed  their  dark  red  colour,  looks  like  a  column  of  scar- 
let, and  is  seen  from  a  great  distance  all  round  the  country.  In  Surrey,  at  Farnham  Castle,  a  tree, 
45  years  planted,  is  SO  ft.  high.!  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  tree,  16  years 
planted,  and  20  ft.  high  ;  and  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  one,  14  years  planted,  which  is  also  20  ft.  high.  In 
Ireland,  in  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  60  years  planted,  it  is  28  ft.  high  ;  in  Kilkenny,  at  Woodstock,  60 
-'anted,  and 50  ft.  high  ;  in  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  40  years  planted,  and  44  ft.  high.  In  France, 
otanic  (iarden  at  Toulon,  45  years  planted  and  29  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  65  years 
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planted,  and  55  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Laxenburg,  30  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high.  At  Bruck 
on  the  Leytha,  35  years  planted,  and  32  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  40  years  planted 
and  38  ft,  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  24  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  London,  cost  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  each,  and 
seeds  4*.  a  quart ;  at  Boll wy Her,  plants  are  1  franc  50  cents  each  ;  at  New 
York,  plants  are  15  cents  each,  and  seeds  2  dollars  25  cents  a  pound. 

*£  17.  A.  MONSPESSULAVNUM  L.     The  Montpelier  Maple. 

Identification.    Lin.  Spec.,  1497. ;   Hayne  Dend.,  p.  210.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  595. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p  649 

Synonymcs.     A.  trilobum  Mcench. ;    A.  trifolium  Dvh. ;  A.  trilobatum  Lam. ;  E  rablede  Montpelier, 

7  Fr.  ;  Franzosischer  Ahorn,  Ger. 

'Engravings.  I'luk.  Aim.,  t.  251.  f.  3. ;  Tratt  Arch.,  1.  No.  20. ;  Duh.  Arb.,  1.  t.  10.  f.  8.  ;  Schmidt 
Arb.,  1.  f  14. ;  and  Krause,  t  101. ;  our  Jig.  131.  in  p.  458. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Se- 
cond Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  cordate,  3-lobed ;  lobes  almost  entire,  and  equal. 
Corymbs  few-flowered,  pendulous.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings  hardly 
diverging.  A  low  tree  or  shrub,  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  intro- 
duced in  1739;  flowering  in  May. 
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Description,  $c.  In  its  native  countries,  (the  south  of  France  and  Italy,)  this 
tree  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft. ;  though,  in  rocky  exposed  situations, 
it  often  forms  only  a  large  bush.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  reddish  brown 
bark.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  3-lobed,  with  an  entire  margin :  they  are  dark 
green,  and  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  A.  campestre,  which  are  about 
the  same  size,  but  of  a  paler  green,  and  5-lobed.  The  leaves,  in  mild  seasons, 
remain  on  during  great  part  of  the  winter,  more  especially  in  France.  The 
flowers  are  produced  just  before  the  leaves  :  they  are  pendulous,  on  peduncles 
1  in.  or  more  long,  disposed  in  dichotomous  panicles,  or  corymbs,  one  from  al- 
most every  bud,  and  consist  of  from  6  to  10  flowers.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  form  a  great  source  of  attraction  to  bees.  The  tree  of  this 
species  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  the  branches  rather 
ascending,  so  as  to  form  somewhat  a  fasciculate  head  j  but  in  old  trees,  the 
head  is  roundish  and  spreading. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  The  tree  abounds,  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  also  in  Spain  and  Italy,  chiefly  on  rocky  exposed  situations.  It 
is  also  much  planted  in  the  south  of  France  as  hedges,  on  account  of  the  per- 
sistency of  the  leaves,  which  remain  on  during  a  great  part  of  winter.  The  tree 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1739,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  botanic 
gardens.  The  wood,  which  is  hard  and  heavy,  is  used  in  France  by  turners 
and  cabinet-makers  ;  but,  in  England,  the  tree  may  be  considered  as  purely  one 
of  ornament ;  and,  as  such,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  layers. 

Statistics.  The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  Kenwood,  where,  in  55  years,  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  47  ft. ;  there  are  two  very  handsome  trees  at  Ham  House,  each  nearly  30ft 
high  :  at  Kew,  30  years  planted,  it  is  29ft  high  ;  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  it 
is  ^5  ft.  high  ;  in  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  30  years  planted,  25ft.  high  ;  in  Staffordshire,  at  Trent- 
ham,  26  kyears  planted,  27ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  14  years  planted,  and 
14ft.  high.  In  France,  in  ^the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  130  years  planted,  and  55  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at 
\Vorlitz,  45  years  planted,  30  ft.  high  ;  in  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  garden  of  the  University,  40  years 
planted,  and  36ft.  high;  and  at  Laxenburg,  35  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  in  the 
Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  18ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  24  years  planted, 
and  20  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  6d.  each  ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  at  New  York,  ?. 

%  18.  A.  CAMPE'STRE  L.     The  common,  or  Field,  Maple. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec.,  1497. ;  Hayne,  Dend.,  p.  211. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  595.  ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  649. 

Stmonyjnes.     E'rable  champetre,  Fr.  ;  Kleiner  Ahorn,  Feld  Ahorn,  Ger. 

Engravings.     Engl.   Bot,  t.  304.;    Pel.  Dan.,  t.   1288.;    Reitter  and   Abel,  Abbild.,  t.  25. ;   \Villd. 

Abbild. ,  t.  213. ;   our  Jig.  132.  in  p.  458. ;  and  the  plate  of  A.  campestre  jvar.  austrlacum  in  our 

Second  Volume. 

Spec.    Char.,  Sfc.     Leaves  cordate,  with  5-toothed  lobes.      Racemes  erect. 

Wings  of  fruit  much  divaricated.  (Don\s  Mill.,  i.  p.  649.) 
Varieties.     There  are  four  forms  of  this  species. 

¥  A.  c.  1  hebecarpum  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  594*.  The  downy-fruited  Field 
Maple. —  Fruit  clothed  with  velvety  pubescence.  A.  campestre  Wallr. 
in  Litt.  Tratt.  Arch.,  i.  No.  7  ;  A.  molle  Opiz.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  649.) 

3t  A.  c.  2  foliis  variegatis.  The  variegated-leaved  Field  Maple. —  Next  to 
the  variegated-leaved  variety  of  A.  Pscudo-Platauus,  this  seems  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  variegated-leaved  maples ;  the  leaves  preserving, 
with  their  variegation,  the  appearance  of  health,  and  the  blotches,  and 
stripes  of  white,  or  whitish  yellow,  being  distinctly  marked. 

¥  A.  c.  3  collmum  Wallr.  in  Litt.  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  594.  The  /////-inha- 
biting Field  Maple. —  Fruit  smooth.  Lobes  of  leaves  obtuse.  Flower 
smaller.  A.  affine  and  A.  macrocarpum  Opiz.  Native  of  France. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  649.) 

¥  A.  c.  4  austrlacum  Tratt.  Arch.,  i.  No.  6.  The  Austrian  Field  Maple. — 
Fruit  smooth.  Lobes  of  leaves  somewhat  acuminated.  Flowers 
larger  than  those  of  the  species.  Native  of  Austria,  Podolia,  and 
Tauria.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  649.)  This  variety  is  larger  in  all  its  parts 
than  the  original  species,  and  is  of  much  freer  growth;  the  main 
stem  rises  erect  and  straight,  and  sends  out  its  branches  regularly  on 
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every  side,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cone,  almost  like  a  fir,  as  exhibited 
in  the  plate  of  this  variety,  in  our  Second  Volume.  A  very  hand- 
some tree,  from  which  our  drawing  was  taken,  exists  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and,  not  far  from  it,  a  round- 
headed  shrubby  tree  of  the  original  species.  A  subvariety  of  this 
sort,  with  variegated  leaves,  is  propagated  in  the  Bollwyller  Nursery. 
Description.  A.  c.  hebetarpum  is  the  British  form  of  this  species;  and  it  is 
thus  characterised  by  Smith  in  his  En«.  Flora,  ii.  p.  231.  A  rather  small  tree, 
with  spreading  branches ;  the  bark  corky,  and  full  of  fissures ;  that  of  the 
brandies  .smooth.  Leaves  about  1  \  in.  wide,  downy  while  young,  as  are  their 
footstalks,  obtusely  5-lobed,  here  and  there  notched,  sometimes  quite  entire. 
Flowers  green,  in  clusters  that  terminate  the  young  shoots,  hairy,  erect,  short, 
and  somewhat  corymbose.  Anthers  hairy  between  the  lobes.  Capsules 
downy,  spreading  horizontally,  with  smooth,  oblong,  reddish  wings.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  flowers,  in  being  produced  upon  the  young  shoots,  ascribed  to  the 
British  field  maple  by  Smith,  is  one  which  it  possesses,  and  one  in  which  it 
differs  markedly  from  certain  exotic  kinds;  as  //.  eriocarpnm,  A.  rubrum,  and 
A.  njonspessulanum ;  the  flowers  of  which  species  are  produced  from  buds  dis- 
tinct from  those  out  of  which  the  shoots  are  developed.  In  Britain,  it  seldom 
attains  the  height  of  more  than  20ft.,  except  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 

Geography.  This  species  is  found  throughout  the  middle  states  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  north  of  Asia.  According  to  Pallas,  it  is  found  in  New  Russia,  and 
about  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  it  is  common  in  hedges  and  thickets,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  south  of  England  ;  but  is  rare  in  the  northern  counties  and  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  not  a  native  of  Ireland,  and,  perhaps,  not  of  Scotland. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  weighs  61  Ib.  9oz.  a  cubic  foot,  in  a  green 
state,  and  51  Ib.  15  oz.  when  perfectly  dry.  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  the 
very  best  charcoal.  It  is  compact,  of  a  fine  grain,  sometimes  beautifully  veined, 
and  takes  a  high  polish.  It  was  celebrated  among  the  ancient  Romans  for 
tables.  In  France,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  turners,  cabinet-makers,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  domestic  utensils.  The  wrood  of  the  roots  is  frequently 
knotted  ;  and,  when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  snuff- 
boxes, pipes,  and  other  fanciful  productions.  The  young  shoots,  being  tough 
and  flexible,  are  employed  by  the  coachmen,  in  some  parts  of  France,  instead 
of  whips.  The  tree  is  much  used  in  France  for  forming  hedges,  and  for  filling 
up  gaps  in  old  fences.  It  is  also  employed  in  topiary  works,  in  geometrical 
gardens,  being  found  to  bear  the  shears  better  than  most  other  trees.  The 
leaves  and  young  shoots  are  gathered  green,  and  dried  for  winter  provender 
for  cattle.  The  sap  yields  more  sugar,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken, 
than  that  of  the  sycamore  ;  but  the  tree  does  not  bleed  freely.  In  Britain,  the 
tree  is  seldom  planted  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  ornament,  in  which 
it  is  effective  by  adding  to  the  variety  of  a  collection,  rather  than  to  its  positive 
beauty.  The  variegated  variety  is  showy,  and,  if  a  mule  could  be  procured 
with  red  flowers,  by  cross-fecundation  with  A.  rubrum,  we  should  then  have  a 
singularly  handsome  little  tree.  Even  a  red  tinge  added  to  the  autumnal 
foliage  would  be  valuable.  For  the  purpose  of  cross-fecundation,  a  plant  of  A. 
campestre  would  require  to  be  forced  forward  in  a  green-house,  or  a  plant  of 
A.  rubrum  retarded  in  an  ice-house,  as  the  two  species  flower  at  different 
periods. 

Soil,  Situation,  $r.  A  dry  soil  suits  this  species  best,  and  an  open  situation  ; 
but,  to  attain  a  timber-like  size,  it  requires  a  deep  free  soil,  and  a  situation 
sheltered  by  other  trees.  So  circumstanced,  it  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.  or 
40  ft.,  both  in  France  and  England,  as  may  be  seen  in  Eastwell  Park,  in  Kent, 
and  at  Caversham  Park,  near  Reading.  In  the  nurseries,  plants  of  this  species 
are  raised  from  seeds,  most  of  which  often  remain  eighteen  months  in  the 
ground  before  they  come  up,  though  a  few  come  up  the  first  spring.  The 
varieties  are  propagated  by  layers. 

Cdsim/tica.     The  mistletoe  is  sometimes  found  growing  on  this  species. 
Statistics.    In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Kc\v,  A.  campestre,  50  years  planted,  is  £t;  ft.  high;  in 
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Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  100  years  planted,  [and  38  ft.  high,  the  trunk  2  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  head  37  ft.  in  diameter,  growing  in  stony  clay ;  in  Essex,  at  Braystock,  80  years  planted,  and 
50ft.  high  ;  in  Surrey,  at  Farnham  Castle,  50  years  planted,  30ft.  high;  in  Suffolk,  at  Finbo- 
borough  Hall,  70  years  planted,  and  40ft.  high.  In  Denbighshire,  at  Llanbede,  20  years  planted, 
34  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  at  Hopeton  House,  46ft.  high  ;  in  Argyllshire,  at  Hafton, 
36  years  planted,  and  36  ft.  high ;  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  the'garden  of  the  Dollar  institution,  12  years 
planted,  and  20  ft.  high  ;  in  Forfarshire,  at  Airlie  Castle,  10  years  planted,  and  14  ft.  high  ;  in  Stirling- 
shire, at  Blairlogie,  302  years  old,  and  55  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head 
45ft.,  the  soil,  a  light  loam  on  dry  gravel,  and  the  situation  exposed.  In  France,  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Toulon,  48  years  planted,  and  45  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wdrlitz,  65  years  planted,  and 
40  ft.  high  ;  in  Austria,  in  [the  University  Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  20  years  planted,  and  -J5  ft. 
high;  at  Laxenburg,  60  years  planted,  and  45ft.  high;  at  Kopenzel,  45  years  planted,  and  30ft. 
high  ;  at  Hadersdorf,  40  years  planted,  and  21  ft  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  40  years  planted, 
and  35ft  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  24  years  planted,  and  20ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  London,  seedlings  10s.  a  1000,  of  a  larger 
size  20s.  a  1000;  the  variegated-leaved  variety  2s.  6d.  a  plant.  At  Bollwyller, 
the  broad-leaved  variegated  subvariety,  1  franc  50  cents  a  plant:  at  New 
York,  ?. 

£   19.   A.  CRE'TICUM  L.     The  Cretan  Maple. 

Identification.    Lin.  Spec.,  1497. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  594. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  649. 

Synonymes.    A.  heterophyllum  Willd.  En. ;  A.  sempervlrens  L.  Mant. ;  E'rable  de  Crete,  Fr.  ;  Cre- 

tischer  Ahorn,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  No.  19.;  Duh.  Arb.,  1.  p.  23.  t.  10.  f.  9.  ;  Alp.  Exot,  9.  t.  8.:    Pocock 

Orient.,  197.  t.  85. ;  Schmidt  Arb.,  1. 15. ;  Krause,  t.  120. ;   our  fig.  132.  in  p.  459. ;  and  the  plate  of 

this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  permanent,  cuneated  at  the  base,  acutely  3-lobed  at 
the  top.  Lobes  entire,  or  toothleted  ;  lateral  ones  shortest.  Corymbs  few- 
flowered,  erect.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings  hardly  diverging.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  649.)  A  diminutive  slow-growing  sub-evergreen  tree ;  native  of 
Candia,  and  of  other  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Introduced  in 
1752. 

Description,  $c.  This  species  is  seldom  seen  in  British  collections,  and 
then  more  frequently  as  a  shrub  than  as  a  tree;  but  it  is  readily  known 
from  all  the  others,  and  from  A.  monspessulanum,  to  which  it  makes  the  near- 
est approach,  by  its  being  nearly  evergreen ;  and  by  the  great  variety  of  the 
forms  of  its  leaves ;  and,  according  to  the  specific  character,  by  the  flowers 
being  erect ;  those  of  A.  monspessulanum  being  pendulous.  In  young  plants, 
the  leaves  are  seldom  much  lobed ;  and  this,  we  suppose,  has  given  rise  to  the 
species  or  variety  known  in  gardens  as  A.  heterophyllum,  which  appears  to  be 
only  A.  creticum  in  a  young  state.  We  are  only  aware  of  three  plants  of  this 
species  which  have  assumed  the  character  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  viz,  that  at  Syon,  figured  in  our  Second  Volume,  which  is  28  ft.  high, 
flowers  freely,  and  produces  seeds  almost  every  year ;  one  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  about  8  ft.  high,  which  has  stood  there  since  the  time  of  Mil- 
ler ;  and  a  third,  of  equal  age,  which  was  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  and  which, 
in  1834,  was  10  ft.  high.  This  last  tree  has  since  been  sold,  and  removed  to 
the  garden  of  the  Rev.  T.  Williams,  at  Hendon,  Middlesex.  This  species  is 
generally  propagated  by  layers ;  though  it  might,  probably,  be  grafted  on  the 
Montpelier  maple.  Where  a  miniature  arboretum  is  formed  in  a  small  garden, 
this  species  may  be  considered  valuable,  as  exemplifying  the  order  /keracese, 
in  a  space  not  larger  than  what  would  be  required  for  a  herbaceous  plant. 

Statistics.  The  only  specimens  worth  recording  in  Britain  are  those  already  referred  to  at  Syon, 
Chelsea,  and  Hendon.  The  plants  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  are  not  above  a  foot  and  a.half  high.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  a  tree  130 
year*  planted  is  31  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  one  55  years  planted  is  40ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  5s.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  where  it  is  considered  as  synonymous  with  A.  heterophyllum, 
2  francs  each ;  at  New  York,  ?. 

App.  i.     Doubtful  Species  of  A^cer. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  respecting  the  distinctness  of  A. 
O'palus  and  A.  opulifolium  ;  and  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
sort  which  we  have  figured  as  A.  barbatum  is  a  European  species,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  the  A.  barbatum  of  Michaux.  To  us,  it  appears  that  the  A. 
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barbhtum,  of  which  a  leaf  is  figured  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  and  several  in 
our  fg.  125.  p.  452.,  may  possibly  be  only  a  variety  of  A.  Pseudo-Platanus, 
diminished  in  all  its  parts.     A.  coriaceum,  which  we  consider  as  a  synonyme 
of  A.  O'palus,  and  which,  in  the  Penny  Ci/cl.,  is  considered  a  synonyme  of  A. 
creticum,  may  be  a  more  distinct  sort  than  we  think  it  is,  from  having  seen 
only  small  plants  of  it.     These  small  plants  have  leaves  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  form  as  those  of^.  tXpalus,  exhibited  in  Jig.  126.  p.  4-53.;  and, 
therefore,  the  A.  coriaceum  mentioned  in  the  Penny  Cycl.  as  a  synonyme  of 
A.  creticum,  must  refer  to  a  different  plant  from  the  specimen  of  A.  coriaceum  in 
Loddiges's  arboretum.    A.  LobehzTenore,  of  which  there  is  a  tree,  20  ft.  high, 
at  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  certainly  appears  very  distinct  from  A.  />lata- 
noides  (of  which  we  have  set  it  down  as  a  variety)  in  the  foliage  of  the  plants 
about  2  ft  high  in  the  London  nurseries ;  but  not  so  in  the  specimens  which 
we  have  received  from  Croome.     A.  nigrum,  which  we  consider  as  a  variety 
of  A.  saccharinum,  oug^ht  to  be  proved  by  raising  plants  from  seeds,  which  can 
be   procured  from  America  at  the  same  price  as  those  of  A.  saccharinum. 
It  would  not  surprise  us  if  A/flatanoides  and  A.  saccharinum  were  ultimately 
to  turn  out  to  be  races  of  one  and  the  same  species.     Under  the  name  of  A. 
hybridum,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  more  than  one  variety  or  species  in  cul- 
tivation.    The  A.  hybridum  of  Bosc,  with  coriaceous  leaves,  profoundly  trifid, 
seems  to  be  different  from  the  A.  hybridum  of  Baudrillart,  which  he  describes 
as  intermediate  between  A.  monspessulanum  and  A.  tataricum.     In  Don's 
Miller,  there  is  A.  obtusifolium  Flor.  Grcec.,  t.  361.,  a  native  of  Crete;  and 
there  is  also  A.  obtusatum  Kit.,  a  native  of  Hungary  :  these  may  possibly  be 
names  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  species.     A.  lobatum  Don  s  Miller,  i. 
p.  651.,  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1820,  is  there 
designated  an  "  extremely  doubtful "  species. 

A  pp.  ii.     Anticipated  Species  of  A^cer. 

All  the  species  of  this  family  are  so  interesting  and  ornamental,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  procure  additions  to  those  already  introduced  into  Britain,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  by  every  resource  which  art  supplies.  It 
appears,  from  Don's  Miller  and  Royle's  Illustrations,  that  there  are  one  or 
two  European  species,  one  from  N.  America,  several  from  the  Himalayas,  and 
some  from  Japan,  all  likely  to  prove  hardy,  which  are  at  present  wanting  in 
British  collections.  We  shall  give  the  names  of  these,  in  the  hope  of  direct- 
ing to  them  the  attention  of  travellers,  collectors,  and  patriotic  amateurs. 

y-  A.  ibdricum  Bieb.,  a  tree  20  ft.  high,  native  of  Iberia,  with  greenish  yellow  flowers,  and 
shining  3-lobed  leaves,  is  described  in  Bieberstein's  Flora  Taurico-Caucasica,  vol.  ii.  p.  447.;  in  Dec. 
Prod.,  i.  p.  594.  ;  and  in  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  649. 

3f  A.  obtusif<>lium  Sibth.  and  Smith,  a  native  of  Crete,  a  tree  15  ft  high,  with  3-lobed  crenated 
leaves,  is  described  in  the  Flora  Grteca,  and  in  Don's  Mill. ;  in  the  latter  work  it  is  mentioned  as 
being  of  doubtful  introduction. 

J  A.  parvifhlium  Tausch  is  described  as  having  5-lobed  leaves,  and  nodding  corymbs  of  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  by  some  confounded  with  A.  cre- 
ticum, and  by  others  with  A.  monspessulanum. 

$  A.  glabrum  Torrey  has  smooth  roundish  5-lobed  leaves,  and  is  found  in  North  America,  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Very  little  appears  to  be  known  of  this  species. 

3f  A.  leevigutum  WalL  has  oblong,  acuminated,  smooth,  shining,  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Nepal,  on  high  mountains,  where  it  forms  a  tree  40  ft.  high.  It  is  described  and  figured 
by  Dr.  Wallich  in  his  Plant.  Asiat.  rar.,  2.  p.  3.  t.  104. 

¥  A.  acuminatum  Wall.,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  with  leaves  varying  from  3-lobed  to  5-lobed,  is  described 
in  Don's  Prod.  Fl.  AYp.,  p.  249. 

$  A.  cultratnm  Wall.,  a  tree  of  Himalaya,  with  cordate,  7-lobed,  acuminated  leaves,  is  described 
by  "Wallich  in  his  Planta.  Asiatics  rariores,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

*t  A.  caudatum  Wall.,  a  tree  from  the  highest  regions  of  Nepal,  with  long  pointed  leaves,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  work  last  quoted,  voL  ii.  p.  4.,  and  in  Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  648. 

5^  A.  viilbsum  Wrall.,  a  tree  50  ft  high,  native  of  the  high  alps  of  the  Himalaya,  near  to  perpetual 
snow,  has  cordate  5-lobed  leaves,  and  fragant  flowers.  It  is  described  in  Dr.  Wallich  s  work,  and  in 
Don's  Mill.,  as  before  quoted. 

3f  A.  sterculiaceum  Wall.,  is  a  tree  .00  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  very 
lar«e,  with  long  petioles,  and  the  flowers  are  white.  It  is  found  in  Noj>al,  on  Mount  Shiojmre. 

Y  A.  dinxt'cluin  Thun.  is  a  tree  of  Japan,  with  leaves  9 — 10-partcd,  and  oblong  acuminated  lobes, 
with  a  ml  corolla.  It  is  described  by  Thuiibcrg  in  hi»  Flora  Janonica,  p.  HiO.  ;  in  Dec.  Prod.,  i. 
p.  955.  ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  650. 
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*£  \.japonicum  Thun.,  with  roundish  palmate  leaves,  is  a  Japan  tree,  20  ft.  high,  with  the  bark  of 
the  branches,  and  the  corollas  purple,  and  the  fruit  woolly.  It  is  described  in  Thunberg's  Flo)  a 
Jitfwnica,  p.  Ifil. ;  in  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  595. ;  and  in  Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  6f)0. 

^  A.  seplenllobum  Thun.,  with  smooth,  acuminated,  7-lobed  leaves,  is  a  Japan  tree,  40ft.  high, 
described  by  Thunberg,  and,  after  him,  by  De  Candolle  and  G.  Don,  as  before  quoted. 

*jf  A.  pictum  Thun.,  with  smooth,  palmate,  7-lobed  leaves,  is  a  Japan  tree,  SO  ft.  high,  with  ash- 
coloured  branches,  and  leaves  variegated  with  white.  Described  as  above. 

^  A.  trifidum  Than.,  with  undivided  and  trifid  entire  leaves,  and  twigs  smooth  and  purplish,  is  a 
Japan  tree,  20  ft.  high,  described  in  the  works  quoted. 

*£  A.  truncatum,  described  in  Bunge's  List  of  Plants  of  the  North  of  China,  noticed  in  p.  176. 

New  Sorts  from  Cross-Fecundation.  A,  obtusatum  has  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hybrid  between  A.  Pseudo-Platanus  and  A.  O'palus ;  but,  whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  cross-fecun- 
dation might  be  effected  in  this  genus,  as  well  as  it  is  in  various  others.  The 
objects  ought  to  be,  to  get  more  colour  into  the  flowers,  and  more  red  into 
the  leaves.  A.  monspessulanum,  with  flowers  as  red  as  those  of  A.  rubrum, 
would  be  a  fine  variety.  Possibly  some  of  the  species,  might  be  fecundated 
by  some  species  of  the  genus  Negundo,  which  would  lead  to  great  changes  in 
the  leaves.  As  a  number  of  the  species  of  ^vcer  do  not  flower  and  perfect 
seeds,  till  they  become  considerable  trees,  it  would  be  desirable,  when  experi- 
ments are  to  be  made  by  cross-fecundation,  and  the  person  wishing  to  try 
these  experiments  possesses  only  young  trees,  to  graft  them  with  scions 
from  trees  which  already  flower  and  fruit.  In  collecting  species  for  this 
purpose,  care  must  be  taken,  either  to  procure  plants  producing  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  or  plants  having  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  tree; 
unless,  indeed,  advantage  is  proposed  to  be  taken  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
tree  being  only  of  one  sex,  to  fecundate  its  flowers,  if  female,  or  pistilliferous, 
with  the  male  flowers  of  another  species ;  or,  if  staminiferous,  to  fecundate 
with  them  the  female  flowers  of  some  other  kind.  We  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  that  some  of  what  are  now  considered  aboriginal  species  of  ^4vcer 
are  only  the  result  of  cross-fecundation,  produced  by  accident ;  and  hence  we 
anticipate  a  number  of  new  forms,  when  the  attention  of  cultivators  is  power- 
fully directed  to  this  object.  Negundo  ybaxinifolium  will,  in  all  probability, 
fecundate,  and  be  fecundated  by,  acers  of  different  kinds ;  and  this  alone 
would  produce  something  which  would  amply  repay  the  curious  cultivator. 
The  tree  produces  flowers  at  an  early  age;  and,  as  there  are  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country  abundance  of  trees  of  yTcer  campestris,  and  A.  Pseudo-Pla- 
tanus,  which  flower  every  year,  we  would  recommend  a  trial  to  be  made 
between  these  sorts  without  delay.  Success  may  not  attend  the  first  trial, 
but  the  object  ought  to  be  persisted  in  till  some  result  be  obtained.  A.  cre- 
ticum,  A.  monspessulanum,  and  A.  campestre  will,  doubtless,  fertilise  together; 
because,  in  foliage,  in  mode  of  growth,  in  time  of  flowering,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  fruit,  they  are  very  much  alike ;  and  something  might  be  done  with 
them  with  very  little  trouble. 

Additional  Sorts  from  accidental  Forms  of  Growth.  The  eagle's  claw  maple 
is  a  well  known  and  very  curious  variety.  Whenever  any  appearance  of 
the  same  kind  is  observed  in  any  of  the  other  species,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued by  grafting.  By  carefully  looking  out  for  sports  from  the  average 
forms,  we  shall  probably,  at  some  future  day,  have  weeping  maples,  as  well  as 
the  weeping  ash ;  fastigiate  maples,  like  the  Lombardy  poplar ;  and  purple- 
leaved  kinds,  like  the  purple-leaved  beech  or  common  hazel.  Though  scarcely 
any  of  the  variegated  maples  now  known  can  be  considered  as  very  handsome, 
yet  a  new  and  beautiful  variety  of  them  may  one  day  be  procured. 


App.  iii.     Half-hardy  Species  of  P^cer. 

A.  palmalum  Thun.,  described  p.422.,  is,  in  all  probability,  only  half-hardy ;  or,  at  all  events,  it  is 
safe  to  treat  this,  and  the  other  Japan  species,  and  also  those  from  Nepal,  when  once  they  are  pro- 
cured, as  half-hardy,  when  in  their  young  state.  A.  ob!6ngum,  described  in  p.  405.  according  to  Mr. 
Royle,  descends  to  the  lowest  level  of  all  the  species  found  in  Nepal,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  the 
Undercut  of  those  from  that  part  of  the  world. 
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A^cer  obldngum.     The  oblong-/eave6/  Maple. 
Leaves  of  the  natural  size. 
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A^cer  tatdricum.      The  Tartarian,  or  entire~leaved,  Maple. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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A^cer  spicdtum.     The  spike-flowered,  or  mountain,  Maple. 

Leaves  ami  fruit  of  natural  size. 
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Ac?r  stria  turn.     The  striped- 
Leaves  of 
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ar£,  or  Pennsylvania^  Maple, 
lie  natural  size. 
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A'cer  macrophyllum.    The 
Part  of  leaf,  and 
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-leavcxl  Maple, 
of  the  natural  size. 
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AVer  macrophyllum.     The 
Smaller  leaves,  also  of  the  natural  size,  to 
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-leaved  Maple. 

how  much  they  vary  on  the  same  tree. 
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AVer  platanoides.     The  Platanus- 
Leaves  and  fruit  of 
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i,  or  Norway,  Maple, 
natural  size. 
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A^cer  Lobelil     L'Obel's  Maple. 
Leaves  of         A,  the  natural  size. 
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Aver  platanotdes  laciniatum. 
The  c\\\-leaved  Platanus-like,  or  Eagles  claw,  Maple. 

^    \  •:lii||hK     Leaves  of  natural  size. 
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A^cer  sacchdrm 

The  leaves  and  : 
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:  Sugar  Maple.  ^ 
lu  natural  sizj. 
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A'cer  Pseitdo-Yidtanus.     The 
Leaves  and  fruit 


1 
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CEJE.       A  CER. 


False  Plane,  or  Sycamore,  Maple, 
of  the  natural  size. 
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A'cer  obtusatum.     The  obtuse 
Leaves  of  tin 
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oted-kavtd,  or  Afotpo&ftm,  Maple, 
atural  size. 
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Axcer  barbdtum.     The  bearded-calyxed  Maple. 
Leaves  and  fruit     ittiiiW     of  the  natural  size. 
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r  Opuhs.     The  Opal,  or  Italian,  Maple. 
Leaves  of  the    /ifilhiiiK     natural  size. 
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AY,"/1  circindtum,     The  round-  Heaved  Maple. 

Leaves  of  the     //^\\       natural  size 
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freer  palnuttnm.     The  palmate -/ra?.w?  Maple. 
Leaves    Jlllft          tf  the  natural  size. 
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A^cer  eriocdrpum.     The  woolly-fruited  Maple. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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A^cer  rubrum.     The  reA-fowered  Maple. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of      fk    the  natural  size. 
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•Veer  monspessiildnum,  and  A.  campestre.     The   Montpelier   Manl< 

and  the  cojnmon,  or  field,  Maple. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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A^cer  creticum.     The  Cretan,  or  various -leaved,  Maple. 

132 


Leaves  and  fruit  of  the 
natural  size. 


Leaves  from  a 
young  tree  in 
the  garden  of 
the  London 
Hort.  Soc. 
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NEGU'NDO  Moench.     THE  NEGUNDO,  or  Box  ELDER.     Lin.  Syst. 
Dicevcia  Pentandria. 

Identification.    Moench.  Meth.,  334. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  596. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  647.  and  651. 
A\er  Lin. ;  Neg&ndium  Rafinesque. 


Derivations.  This  genus  was  constituted  from  A^cer  Negtindo  L. ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  latter  word 
is  unknown.  Probably,  it  may  be  merely  the  Illinois  name  of  Gigueres  (from  giguer,  to  romp, 
alluding  to  the  tremulous  and  playful  motion  of  the  long  pinnated  leaves)  Latinised. 

Gen.  Char.  Sexes  dioecious.  Flowers  without  a  corolla.  Calyx  with  4 — 5 
unequal  teeth.  Male  powers  upon  thread-shaped  pedicels,  and  disposed 
in  fascicles :  anthers  4 — 5  linear,  sessile.  Female  floiuers  disposed  in 
racemes.  Leaves  impari-pinnately  divided.  {Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  596.) 

±  1.  N.  FRAXINIFO^LIUM  Nutt.    The  Ash-leaved  Negundo. 

Identification.    Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  253. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  596. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  651. 
Synonymes.    A'cer  Neg&ndo)  L.,   Mich.   Arb.,   Tratt.   Arch. ;    N.  aceroldes  Moench ;    Neg&ndium 

araericanum  Rafin.;  the  Ash-leaved  Maple,  the  Black  Ash;  E'rablek  Feuilles  de  Frene,  Fr. ; 

E'rablea1  Giguieres,  Minor's;  Eschenblattriger  Ahorn,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Mich.  Arb.,  2.  t  16. ;  Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  No.  10. ;  Schmidt,  Arb.,  1. 1  12. ;   Wats.  Dend., 

1 172.  ;  E.  of  PI.,  No.  14294, ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol.  II.  It  is  the  female  plant  that  is 

represented  in  these  figures,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Trat.  Arch.,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

Spec.  Char.  fyc.  Leaves  of  from  3  to  5  leaflets,  the  opposite  ones  coarsely  and 
sparingly  toothed,  the  odd  one  oftener  three-lobed  than  simple.  {Dec.  Prod.t 
\.  p.  596.)  A  tree  from  North  America,  in  1688,  growing  to  the  height 

'    of  50  ft.  or  60  ft.,  and  flowering  in  April. 

Variety. 

¥  N.  f.  2  crispum  G.  Don.  The  curled-leaved  Ash-leaved  Negundo,  or 
Box  Elder. — Figured  in  our  Second  Volume.  The  plant  of  this  va- 
riety in  the  arboretum  of  theLondon  Horticultural  Society  is  of  the 
male  sex :  the  inflorescence  consists  of  pendulous  panicles  of  flowers, 
that  are  green,  with  some  redness  from  the  colour  of  the  anthers ; 
and  each  is  placed  upon  a  slender  peduncle  of  about  1  in.  long. 

Description.  As  far  as  is  known,  only  the  female  plant  of  the  species  has, 
as  yet,  been  introduced  into  England.  The  flowers  are  produced,  profusely, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  appear  with*  the  leaves :  they  are  green,  small, 
and  in  slender  pendulous  racemes.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
so  that  the  flowering  of  the  tree  may  occur  without  being  noticed,  unless  the 
tree  be  carefully  watched  at  its  flowering  season.  The  racemes  of  fruits  that 
succeed  to  the  flowers,  increasing  gradually  to  the  length  of  6  in.  or  7  in.,  be- 
come obvious  as  the  season  advances,  and  appear  conspicuously  among  the 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  are  from  6  in.  to  15  in.  long,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  the  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 
Each  leaf  is  composed  of  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one.  The  leaflets 
are  petioled,  oval-acuminate,  and  sharply  toothed :  towards  autumn,  the  com- 
mon petiole  becomes  of  a  deep  red.  The  tree  grows  rapidly,  arriving  at  ma- 
turity in  15  or  20  years  ;  and  in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation,  attains  the  height 
of  40  ft.  or  50  ft. :  it  branches  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ground,  and  forms  a 
loose  and  wide-spreading  head.  The  bark  of  its  trunk  is  brown;  and  there  is  a 
disagreeable  odour  in  the  inner  bark  :  that  of  the  young  branches  is  of  a  smooth 
rush-like  appearance,  interrupted  by  very  few  buds,  and  of  a  most  beautiful 
pea-green,  like  the  shoots  of  the  common  jessamine  (./asminum  officinale),  but 
on  a  larger  scale.  The  proportion  of  the  sap-wood  to  the  heart-wood  is 
large,  except  in  very  old  trees :  in  these  the  heart-wood  is  variegated  with 
rose-coloured  and  bluish  veins. 
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>gr'ftj>/iy,  $c.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Canada : 
in  the  latter  country,  it  is  abundant  about  the  Red  River,  in  N.  lat.  54°, 
which  is  its  most  northern  limit.  It  is  seldom  found  in  the  northern  states 
of  the  Union,  or  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states.  It  com- 
mences on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia, 
and  increases  towards  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  to  the  west  of  which  it  is 
most  abundant;  and,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  in  the  upper  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  the  Carolinas,  to  the  river  sides,  it  grows  in  the  woods,  with  the 
locust  (RobimVi),  wild  cherry  (t'erasus  virginiana^),  and  coffee  tree  (Gymn<5- 
cladus).  But  in  the  bottoms  which  skirt  the  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  deep, 
fertile,  constantly  moist,  and  often  inundated,  this  tree  is  most  abundant,  and 
attains  the  largest  size.  Even  here,  however,  the  tree  seldom  exceeds  the 
height  of  50  ft.,  with  a  trunk  20  in.  in  diameter ;  and  trees  of  these  dimen- 
sions, Michaux  adds,  are  found  only  in  Tenessee,  and  in  the  back  parts  of 
Georgia,  which  lie  far  to  the  south.  In  Kentucky,  it  seldom  attains  above 
half  this  height. 

History.  This  species  was  cultivated  by  Bishop  Compton  in  1688;  and  it 
was  introduced  into  France  by  Admiral  Gallisoniere,  in  the  time  of  Du  Hamel. 
As  already  observed,  only  the  female  plant  of  the  species  is  in  British  gardens, 
though  the  male  plant  exists  in  the  form  of  the  variety  N.f.  crispum.  Both 
male  and  female  plants  appear  to  be  in  cultivation  in  France;  because,  accord- 
ing to  Baudrillart,  the  Administration  of  Forests  at  Paris  received  a  quantity 
of  seeds  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  from  which  a  number  of  young 
plants  were  raised,  and  distributed  through  the  national  forests.  The  old  tree 
of  this  species,  in  the  garden  at  Fulham,  planted  by  Bishop  Compton  in  1688, 
measured,  in  1793,  6  ft.  4  in.  in  girt  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  was  computed 
to  be  45  ft  high.  In  1809,  it  measured  7  ft.  1|  in.  in  girt;  and  in  1835,  as 
appears  in  p.  43.,  the  dimensions  are  scarcely  varied.  The  tree,  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  showy  appearance,  the  fine  green  of  its  shoots, 
its  large  pinnate  leaves  (which  move  with  the  slightest  breeze)  and  spreading 
head,  and  its  faculty  of  growing  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  is  a  general  fa- 
vourite, and  is  to  be  found  in  most  collections. 

Properties,  Uses,  $c.  The  wood  of  this  tree  has  a  fine  even  grain,  and  is 
saffron-coloured,  slightly  mixed  with  violet,  but  it  is  rather  tender ;  the  pro- 
portion of  the  soft  wood  to  the  heart-wood  is  so  great,  that  it  has  never  been 
used  for  any  purpose  in  America  except  for  that  of  fuel :  in  Europe,  it  is 
used  for  cabinet-making,  particularly  for  inlaying;  it  works  well,  and  is  elastic 
and  sonorous.  According  to  some,  sugar  has  been  extracted  from  the  sap ; 
but  Michaux  denies  this  to  be  the  case.  He  suggests  that,  from  its  rapid 
growth,  after  being  cut  down  to  the  ground,  it  might  form  a  valuable  underwood, 
to  be  cut  every  3  or  4  years,  for  fuel,  charcoal,  or  other  purposes.  It  has  been 
tried  in  this  way  in  France;  but,  unless  the  soil  be  kept  constantly  humid,  the 
stool  is  found  to  decay  in  a  very  few  years.  Baudillart  considers  it  the  least 
useful  of  all  the  tree  maples.  In  England,  it  is  solely  to  be  considered  as  an 
ornamental  tree;  and,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  is  one  of  considerable 
show;  and,  being  also  one  of  rapid  growth,  it  well  merits  the  attention  of 
planters,  in  situations  where  immediate  effect  is  an  object. 

Soil,  Situation,  Sfc.  The  same  soil  and  situation  which  suit  the  A* cer  will 
answer  for  the  Xcgi'mdo.  The  plant  grows  with  amazing  rapidity,  when  the 
soil  is  deep  and  somewhat  moist ;  but,  as  it  is  not  a  long-lived  tree,  it  should 
not  be  placed  in  situations  where  the  permanent  effect  of  wood  is  of  import- 
ance. When  raised  from  seed,  it  should  always,  if  possible,  be  sown  in  the 
autumn,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  gathering,  as  it  keeps  with  difficulty  till 
the  spring,  even  when  mixed  with  sand. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  oldest  tree  is  that  already  mentioned  at  the  Bishop  of 
London's;  and  the  largest  one,  at  Kenwood,  .if) years  planted, and  47ft.  high.  There  are  trees  at  Syon 
at  Kew,  and  at  Purser's  Cross,  above  40  ft.  high  ;  in  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  House  40  years 
planted,  and  40  ft  high  ;  in  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  10  years  planted,  and  30  ft  high.  In  Wales  in 
Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  30  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden,  14  years  planted,  and  14  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  Galway,  at  Coole,  39  ft.  high  In 
France,  Michaux  informs  us,  a  row  of  these  trees  was  planted  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  the  Rue 
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de  Buffbn,  which  gave  an  excellent  iilea  of  their  appearance  in  their  native  forests ;  the  highest 
these  trees  now  remaining,  estimated  at  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  are  51ft.  in  height,  with 
heads  54ft.  in  diameter.  At  Toulon,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  a  tree  20  years  planted,  is  50  ft  high. 
In  Saxony,  at  Wtirlitz,  a  tree,  65  years  planted,  is  40  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  in  Held's  Nursery,  at 
Vienna,  20  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high  ;  at  Bru'ck,  on  the  Le>  tha,  48  years  planted,  and  80  ft.  high, 
with  a  head  48  ft.  in  diameter,  close  by  water.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  45  years  planted,  24  ft. 
high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  24  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Gottingen,  20  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  In  London,  plants  of  the  species  are  Is.  each,  of  the 
variety  X.  /'.  crispum  Is.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  of  the  species  4s.  a  quart.  At 
Bollwyller,  plants  of  the  smallest  size  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each,  and 
larger  plants  2  francs.  At  New  York,  plants  are  25  cents  each,  and  seeds 
1  dollar  a  quart. 

A  pp.  i.     Anticipated  Species  of  Negundo. 

^  N.  mexicatnnn  Dec.  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
40  ft.  It  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  A.  tern&tum  Mac. ;  and  also  by  De  Candolle,  who 
expresses  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  a  variety  of  Ar./raxinifblium.  Seeds  or  plants  of  it 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  obtained  from  Mexico. 

*£  N.  cochinchinense  Dec.  is  a  doubtful  species,  probably  belonging  to  Sapindaceae  rather  than 
/Iceraceae.  It  is  a  tree  25  ft.  high,  in  the  woods  of  Cochin-China,  and  would  form  a  very  desirable  ad- 
dition to  the  British  arboretum.  A  variety  of  N.  /raxinifblium  (the  leaves  having  their  two  lower 
and  their  terminate  leaflets  ternate)  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hooker,  as  having  been  received  by  him 
from  Dr.  Schwinitz  in  the  state  of  dried  specimens.  (Ft.  Bor,  Amer.,  i.  114.) 


A  pp.  I.     Other  Acerdcea. 


'  Dobinea  vulgaris  Hamilt.  (altered  from  the  Nepalese  name),  a  shrub  6ft.  high,  a  native  of  Nepal, 
with  elliptical,  oblong,  acutely  serrated  leaves,  is,  in  all  probability,  hardy,  and  would  add  to  the 
variety  of  British  collections.  There  no  other  species  of  this  genus,  and  no  other  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  ^ceracea  has  been  yet  discovered  and  recorded,  either  hardy  or  tender. 
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OP    THE    HARDY    TREES    AND    SHRUBS    OF    THE    ORDER 

Identification.    Lindl.  Key. 

Synonymes.     Castaneacea?  Link ;  Hippocastaneae  Dec. 

Distinctive  Character.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-lohed.  Ovary  roundish,  tri- 
gonal. Seeds  large  and  globose ;  albumen  wanting.  Embryo  curved,  inverted, 
with  fleshy,  thick,  gibbous  cotyledons  not  produced  above  ground  in  germin- 
ation. Plumule  large,  2-leaved.  Deciduous  trees,  with  opposite  digitate  leaves. 
The  fruit  large  and  bitter,  sternutatory,  abounding  in  potash  and  starch.  The 
bark  astringent  and  tonic ;  and  the  fruit  containing  aesculine,  a  febrifuge. 
The  genera  are  two,  which  are  thus  contradistinguished  :  — 

v2£'scuLUS  L.     Capsule  echinated. 
PA^VIA  Boeh.     Capsule  smooth. 

GENUS  I. 


ill 


^®'SCULUS  L.    THE  HORSECHESTNUT.    Lin.  Syst.  Heptandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.      Lin.  Gen.,  No.  462.  j    Hayne  Dend.,  p.  43. ;   Dec,  Prod.,  1.  p.  597. ;    Don's  Mill,  1. 

p.  562. 

Xynanymes.     //ippocastanum  Tourn. ;  Marronier  d'Inde,  Fr. ;  Rosskastanie,  Gcr. 
Derivation.    The  word  ^s'sculus,  derived  from  csca,  nourishment,  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  species  of 

oak.  which  had  an  eatable  acorn.      The  word  Hippocfestanum,  from  hippos,  a  horse,  and  tastanea , 
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a  chestnut,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  given  to  this  tree  ironically,  the  nuts,  though  they  have 
the  appearance  of  sweet  chestnuts,  being  only  fit  for  horses;  and  by  others,  because,  in  Turkey,  it 
is  said  the  nuts  are  used  for  curing  horses  of  pulmonary  diseases.  According  to  Evelvn,  they  are 
also  given  in  England  to  horses  that  are  broken-winded,  and  to  other  cattle  that  have  coughs 
and  colds. 

Description.  All  the  species  (except  one,  which  is  a  shrub)  are  deciduous 
trees,  with  deeply  cut  lea\  i-s,  and  showy  flowers;  and  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  genus  Pav/a  by  the  roiuzhm-s*  of  their  fruit,  and  by  the  comparative  rough- 
ness, also,  of  their  leaves.  To  us  it  appears  doubtful  if  the  roughness  of  the 
fruit  be  a  sufficient  generic  distinction,  since  it  varies  much  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  since,  in  some  of  the  sorts,  which  have  apparently  been  originated 
between  /E'sculus  and  Pav/c/,  the  fruit  is  as  smooth,  or  nearly  as  much  so,  as  in 
the  proper  pavias.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  genera  consist,  in  fact, 
of  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  distinct  species:  however,  all  the  different  sorts 
in  cultivation  are  so  truly  ornamental,  that  they  may  very  conveniently  be 
kept  distinct,  as  races  or  botanical  species.  The  common  horsechestnut  is 
invariably  propagated  by  the  nuts,  which  are  sown  when  newly  gathered,  or 
in  the  following  spring;  and  in  either  case  they  will  come  up  the  succeeding 
summer.  All  the  other  sorts,  as  being  varieties  of  the  species,  are  propagated 
by  budding  or  grafting. 

£  1.  IE.  HIPPOCA'STANUJI  L.     The  common  Horsechestnut. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  488. ;  VVilld.  Bauin.,  p.  14. ;    Hayne  Dend.,  p.  43. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p  597.  ; 

and  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  652. 

St/nonymes.     Hippocastanum  vulgare  Tourn. ;  Marronier  d'Inde,  Fr. ;  gemeine  Rosskastanie,  Ger. 
Engravingt.    Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  t.  128. ;  Plenck  Icon.,  t.  293. ;  Willd.  Abbild.,  t.  40.;  and  the  plate 

of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaflets  7,  obovately  cuneated,  acute,  and  toothed.    A  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  50ft.  or  60ft.,  in  cultivation  since  1629,  and  flow- 
ering in  May. 
Varieties. 

¥  IE.  H.  2  Jlore  plcno.      The  double-lowered  Horsechestnut.  —  This  va- 
riety is  recorded  in  nurserymen's  catalogues,  but  is  not  common. 
±  JE.  H.  3  variegdta.     The  variegated-leaved  Horsechestnut.  —  The  leaves 
are  blotched  with  yellow,  or  yellowish  white,  but  they  have  a  ragged 
and  unhealthy  appearance,  and  are  by  no  means  ornamental. 

Description.  A  tree  of  the  largest  size,  with  an  erect  trunk,  and  a  pyra- 
midal head.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  singularly  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  when  they  are  first  developed.  When  enfolded  in  the 
bud,  they  are  covered  with  pubescence,  which  falls  off  as  the  leaves  become 
expanded,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  dryness  or  moistness  of  the 
season.  The  growth,  both  of  the  tree  and  of  the  leaves,  is  very  rapid  ;  both 
shoots  and  leaves  being  sometimes  perfected  in  three  weeks  from  the  time 
of  foliation ;  in  which  time,  says  Miller,  1  have  measured  shoots  1^  ft.  long, 
with  their  leaves  fully  expanded.  The  flowers  appear  a  short  time  after  the 
leaves,  and  are  white,  variegated  with  red  and  yellow :  they  expand  in  May, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  about  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October. 
It  is  allowed  to  fall  from  the  tree ;  but,  if  wanted  for  seed,  must  be  soon  after- 
wards gathered  up,  and  either  sown,  or  mixed  with  earth ;  because,  if  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  will  lose  its  germinating  faculties  in  a  month.  (liau- 
dnllart.)  The  buds  are  covered  with  a  gummy  substance,  which  protects  their 
downy  interior  from  the  wet.  Miss  Kent  observes  that  "  we  cannot  have 
a  better  specimen  of  the  early  formation  of  plants  in  the  bud,  than  in  that  of 
the  horsechestnut."  A  celebrated  German  naturalist  detached  from  this  tree, 
in  the  winter  season,  a  flower  bud  not  larger  than  a  pea,  and  first  took  off  the 
external  covering,  which  he  found  consisted  of  seventeen  scales.  Having  re- 
moved these  scales,  and  the  down  which  formed  the  internal  covering  of  the 
bud,  he  discovered  four  branch  leaves  surrounding  a  spike  of  flowers,  the  latter 
of  which  were  so  distinctly  visible,  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  he  not 
only  counted  68  flowers,  but  could  discern  the  pollen  of  the  stamens,  and 
perceive  that  some  was  opaque,  and  some  transparent.  This  experiment 
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may  be  tried  by  any  one,  as  the  flowers  may  be  perceived  with  a  common  mag- 
nifying glass;  but,  as  detaching  the  scales  requires  care,  it  would  be  advisable 
for  an  unpractised  student  to  gather  the  bud  in  early  spring,  when  the  sun  is 
just  beginning  to  melt  away  the  gum  with  which  the  scales  are  sealed  together. 
(Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  135.) 

Geography.  "  The  native  country  of  the  common  horsechestnut,"  Mr.  Royle 
observes,  "  is  yet  unknown,  though  stated,  in  some  works,  to  be  the  north  of 
India."  He  adds  that  he  has  "  never  met  with  it,  though  often  visiting  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Northern  India,  where,  if  anywhere,  it  was  likely  to  be 
found,  and  where  the  nearly  allied  Indian  pavia  is  so  abundant."  {Hlust., 
p.  135.)  As  the  genus  Pavia  is  a  native  both  of  India  and  America,  and 
as  yE'sculus  ohioensis,  which  is  nothing  but  a  variety  of  the  common  horse- 
chestnut,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  it  seems  to  us  highly  probable  that 
the  genus  -<2£'sculus  will  ultimately  be  found  to  belong  to  both  continents. 

History.  The  horsechestnut  passed  from  Asia  to  Europe  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  tree  was  first  described  by  Matthiolus,  and  after- 
wards by  Clusius  in  his  Rariorum  Plantarum  Historia,  $c.  He  there  says, 
that,  in  1581,  it  was  still  considered  as  a  botanical  rarity;  but  that  in  1588 
there  was  a  plant  of  the  species  at  Vienna,  that  had  been  brought  there  twelve 
years  before,  but  which  had  not  then  flowered.  In  France,  it  was  first  raised 
from  seed  procured  from  the  Levant,  in  the  year  1615,  by  one  Bachelier 
whose  flower-gardens  at  Paris  were  then  celebrated.  The  largest  tree  of  the 
kind  in  France,  and  which  was  considered  as  the  parent  stock  from  which  all 
the  others  have  been  propagated,  formerly  existed  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Temple.  (Beckmann's  Hist.,  vol.i.  p.  317.)  A  tree  of  this  species  was  planted 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  1650,  which  was  the  second  plant  introduced 
into  France:  it  died  in  1767;  and  a  section  of  its  trunk  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  According  to  M.  Jaunie  Sainte-Hilaire 
(see  p.  147.),  and  his  account  appears  to  us  the  most  probable,  the  horse- 
chestnut  passed  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet  to  England  in  1550,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  to  Vienna  by  Clusius,  and  thence  to  Paris  by  Bachelier. 
The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  the  horsechestnut  being  in  England  is 
in  Gerard's  Herbal,  where,  in  1579,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  rare  foreign  tree.  In 
Johnson's  edition  of  the  same  work,  in  1633,  the  horsechestnut  is  said  to  be 
growing  in  Mr.  Tradescant's  garden  at  South  Lambeth.  Parkinson,  in  1629, 
says,  "  Our  Christian  world  had  first  a  knowledge  of  it  from  Constantinople." 
The  same  author  placed  the  horsechestnut  in  his  orchard,  as  a  fruit  tree,  be- 
tween the  walnut  and  the  mulberries.  How  little  it  was  then  known  may  be 
inferred  from  his  saying,  not  only  that  it  is  of  a  greater  and  more  pleasant 
aspect  for  the  fair  leaves,  but  also  of  as  good  use  for  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
sweet  taste,  roasted  and  eaten,  as  the  ordinary  sort.  Houghton  (1700)  men- 
tions some  horsechestnut  trees  at  Sir  William  Ashhurst's  at  Highgate,  and 
especially  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham.  Those  now  standing 
at  Chelsea  College  were  then  very  young.  There  was  also  a  very  fine  one  in 
the  Post-house  Garden,  in  Old  Street,  and  another  not  far  from  the  Ice-house, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Observatory  in  Greenwich  Park.  (Mini.  Mi//.)  In 
Germany,  as  we  have  seen  in  p.  147.,  the  horsechestnut,  after  having  been 
planted  at  Vienna,  soon  found  its  way  to  Baden,  where  it  was  planted  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  where  some  of  the  trees  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. The  tree  is  now  generally  cultivated  in  the  middle  states  of  Europe, 
and  also  in  North  America. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  weighs,  when  newly  cut,  GO  Ib.  4  oz.  per 
cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  35  Ib.  7  oz. ;  losing,  by  drying,  a  sixteenth  part  of 
its  bulk.  According  to  other  experiments,  the  wood,  green,  weighs  62  Ib. 
3oz. ;  half  dry,  46  Ib.  2oz. ;  and  quite  dry,  37  Ib.  3oz.  It  is  soft,  and  unfit 
for  use  where  great  strength,  and  durability  in  the  open  air,  are  required; 
nevertheless,  there  are  many  purposes  for  which  it  is  applicable  when  sawn 
up  into  boards;  such  as  for  flooring,  linings  to  carts,  packing-cases,  &c.  In 
France,  sabots  are  made  from  it ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  uspd  by  carvers,  turners, 
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&c.  Boutcher  says,  that  it  is  suitable  for  water-pipes  that  are  to  be  kept 
constantly  under  ground ;  and  it  is  also  recommended  for  this  purpose  by 
Du  Hamel.  The  charcoal  of  the  horsechestnut  may  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder;  and  the  ashes  of  every  part  of  the  plant,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  fruit,  afford  potash  in  considerable  quantity.  The  bark,  which 
is  very  bitter,  is  employed  for  tanning,  and  also  for  dyeing  yellow ;  and  it  has 
been  used  medicinally  as  a  substitute  for  Jesuits'  bark.  In  Turkey,  the  nuts 
are  ground,  and  mixed  with  horse  food,  especially  when^the  horses  are  broken- 
windi-d  :  and,  in  their  natural  state,  they  are  eaten  by  goats,  sheep,  and  deer. 
Rutty  says  the  nuts  are  an  excellent  food  for  deer  and  hogs  :  they  also  pos- 
sess a  detergent  quality,  and  serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  soap.  They  are  used 
in  Ireland  to  whiten  flaxen  cloth,  and  for  this  purpose  arc  rasped  into  water, 
in  which  they  are  allowed  to  macerate  for  some  time.  (  Xat.  Hint,  of  the  County 
of  Dublin,  vol.  i.  p.  107.)  The  nuts,  when  ground  into  flour,  and  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  third  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  are  said  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  bookbinder's  paste.  (Mcch.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  223.)  M.  Vergaud 
has  proposed  to  change  the  starch  which  can  be  extracted  from  the  nut 
into  sugar,  and  afterwards  to  employ  it  in  distillation.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i. 
p.  318.)  Parmentier,  in  his  Nouveau  Dictionnairc  d*  Histoire  Xatnrcllc,  after 
noticing  most  of  the  uses  to  which  this  tree  and  its  nuts  have  been  applied, 
says,  it  appears,  after  all,  that  no  use  applicable  to  every-day  purposes  has 
yet  been  discovered  respecting  it.  (See  Bandrillart,  Traite,  $c.,  torn.  ii. 
p.  364.)  In  Britain,  the  horsechestnut  can  only  be  considered  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  and,  as  such,  is  well  known,  and  needs  no  eulogium.  It  produces 
a  splendid  effect  when  in  flower,  either  singly,  in  avenues,  or  on  the  margins 
of  plantations.  The  finest  avenue  of  these  trees  in  England  is  that  at 
Bushy  Park.  Gilpin  objects  to  the  horsechestnut,  as  being  lumpish  in  its 
form ;  but  in  saying  this  he  evidently  judged  of  the  tree  merely  with  re- 
ference to  picturesque  beauty,  to  which  it  has  few  pretensions  till  it 
becomes  very  old  :  whereas,  in  point  of  floral  beauty,  it  and  its  several 
varieties,  or  races,  are  unequalled  by  any  tree  of  equal  size  which  will  endure 
our  climate.  A  very  remarkable  vegetable  principle,  called  aBsculine,  which  is 
found  in  this  genus,  and  which  is  said  to  possess  alkaline  properties,  and  to  act 
as  a  febrifuge,  is  mentioned  in  Stephenson  and  Churchill's  Medical  Botany, 
vol.  ii.  Miss  Kent  states  that  the  fruit  is  not  only  sometimes  ground  and 
given  to  horses,  but  that  deer  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  that  it  is  given  to  sheep, 
in  a  raw  state,  or  when  made  into  a  paste,  after  maceration  in  lime  water,  Jo 
fatten  them.  Soap  and  starch  have  also  been  procured  from  these  nuts.  (Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  p.  135.) 

Poetical  '.and  legendary  Allusions.  The  horsechestnut,  where  allowed  to 
attain  its  proper  shape  on  a  lawn,  is  certainly  a  most  magnificent  tree.  Some 
authors  have  compared  it  to  an  immense  lustre  or  chandelier,  its  long  racemes 
of  flowers  tapering  up  from  its  drooping  foliage  like  lights.  A  horsechestnut 
tree,  in  full  flower,  has  been  called  by  Daines  Barrington  a  giant's  nosegay; 
and  in  the  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  238.,  an  eloquent  description  of  this 
tree  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Dovaston,  who  compares  its  racemes  of  flowers  to 
those  of  a  gigantic  hyacinth.  Miss  Kent,  in  the  same  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  135., 
calls  it  a  Brobdignagian  lupine.  In  Paris,  the  magnificent  trees  in  the  garden 
at  the  Luxembourg  nave  been  celebrated  by  Castel. 

"  La  de  marronicrs  les  hautes  avenues 
S'arrondissent  en  voflte,  et  nou»cachent  les  nues." 

The  manner  in  which  it  scatters  its  flowers  on  the  grass,  and  the  comparative 
uselessness  of  its  fruit  and  timber,  make  it  an  excellent  emblem  of  ostentation. 

Soil,  Situation,  $c.  The  horsechestnut  requires  a  deep,  free,  loamy  soil, 
and  will  neither  attain  an  ample  size,  nor  flower  freely,  except  in  a  situation 
rather  sheltered  than  exposed.  In  England,  it  seldom  suffers  by  the  frost  in 
spring;  and  the  severest  of  our  winters  do  not  injure  either  its  young  shoots 
or  its  buds,  which  are  covered  with  a  resinous  gluten.  The  species  is  always 
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propagated  by  the  nut,  sown  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  covered  with  from 
2  in.  to  4  in.  of  soil.  The  cotyledons  do  not  rise  to  the  surface,  as  in  the  oak, 
the  beech,  and  some  other  trees.  Some  nurserymen  cause  the  nuts  to  ger- 
minate, before  sowing  them,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pinching  off 
the  extremity  of  the  radicle ;  by  which  means  the  plants  are  prevented  from 
forming  a  taproot ;  or,  at  least,  if  a  taproot  is  formed,  it  is  of  a  much  weaker 
description  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  the  number  of  lateral  fibres  is 
increased ;  all  which  is  favourable  for  transplanting.  When  the  tree  is  in- 
tended to  attain  the  largest  size,  in  the  shortest  time,  the  nut  ought  to  be 
sown  where  the  tree  is  finally  to  remain  ;  because  the  use  of  the  taproot  is 
mainly  to  descend  deep  into  the  soil,  to  procure  a  supply  of  water,  which,  in 
dry  soils  and  seasons,  can  never  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  by  the 
lateral  roots,  which  extend  themselves  near  the  surface  in  search  of  nourish- 
ment and  air. 

Statistics.  JE  Hippocdxtanum  in  the  Environs  of  London.  At  Syon,  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  3  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. :  at  Enfield,  100ft.  high  (see  our  plate  in  Vol.  II ):  at  Ham 
House,  60  ft.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  6  ft.  4  in.,  and  that  of  the  head 
48  ft. ;  a  magnificent  tree,  the  trunk  dividing,  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  in  three  immense  branches, 
which  are  respectively  2  ft.  2  in.,  2  ft.  3  in.,  and  1  ft.  11  in.  in  diameter,  at  4  ft.  from  the  point  where 
they  separate  from  the  trunk :  at  York  House,  Twickenham,  100  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high. 

J£.  Hippocdstanum  South  of  London.  In  Cornwall,  at  Caulen  Penryn,  55  ft.  high,  the  trunk  5  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  86  ft.  In  Devonshire,  in  Veitch's  Nursery,  Exeter,  34  years 
planted,  and  43  ft.  high  ;  at  Luscombe,  34  years  planted,  and  44  ft.  high.  In  Hampshire,  in  Wilkins's 
Nursery,  Isle  of  Wight,  30  years  planted,  and  35  ft.  high. ;  in  Alrestbrd,  81  years  planted,  and  59  ft. 
high  ;  at  Southampton,  70  years  planted,  and  80  ft.  high.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Nettlecombe,  60  years 
planted,  and  60  ft.  high.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Wardour  Castle,  45  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high  ;  and  10 
years  planted,  and  22  ft.  high. 

JE.  Hippocdstanum  North  of  London.  In  Herefordshire,  at  Eastnor  Castle,  18  years  planted,  and 
40  ft.  high.  In  Gloucestershire,  at  Doddington,  60  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  80  ft.  In 
Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  80  years  planted,  and  100  ft.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Lincolnshire,  at  Nocton,  5!)  ft.  high  ;  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  Britain.  This  is  a  most  magnificent  tree,  with  immense  branches,  extending  over  a  space  305  ft. 
in  circumference  :  the  branches  are  so  large  as  to  require  props ;  so  that  at  a  little  distance  it  looks  like 
an  Indian  banyan  tree.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  a  field  adjoining  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  60  ft. 
high,  the  head  50  ft.  in  diameter  ;  and  a  tree  of  the  pendulous  variety,  also  60  ft.  high.  In  Staffordshire, 
at  Trentham,  60ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Coombe  Abbey,  100  years  planted,  70  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  103  ft.  In  Derbyshire,  at  Keddleston,  a  tree,  the 
head  of  which  was  broken  to  pieces  by  lightning  soon  after  the  family  had  been  drinking  tea  under  it : 
this  head  is  62  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  branches  touch  the  ground  all  round  :  the  trunk  is  16  ft.  in 
circumference.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  50  years  planted,  and  60  ft.  high;  in  Yorkshire,  at 
Grimston,  10  years  planted,  and  36  ft.  high. 

JE.  Hippocdstanum  in  Scotland.  In  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  at  Hopeton  House,  45  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  5()ft.  In  Renfrewshire,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden,  12  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high  In  Banff'shire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  66  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  4  ft.  7  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  In  Forfarshire,  at  Cortachy  Castle,  102  years  planted, 
and  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  43  ft.  In  Haddingtonsbire,  at  Tynningham,  44ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  head  45  ft. ;  at  Fountain  Hall,  the  trunk  8  ft.  2  in.  in  girt,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  head  50ft.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire,  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  55  ft.  high.  In  Fife- 
shire,  35  years  planted,  and  36  ft.  high,  the  head  52  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Perthshire,  in  the  Perth 
Nursery,  40  years  planted,  and  54ft.  high  ;  at  Tayn.outh,  50ft.  high.  In  Rosshire,  at  Brahan  C^tle, 
60ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  50  ft.  In  Clackmannanshire,  at  Tullibodie,  70ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  head  40  ft.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  speaking  of  horsechestnuts  in  Scotland,  .says, 
"  A  horsechestnut,  at  Halton,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  measured  11  ft.  4  in.  in  girt,  at  4  ft.  from 
the  ground.  A  horsechestnut,  at  Preston  Hall,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  measures  14  ft.  3  in. ;  and  at 
3ft.  from  the  ground,  10ft.  9  in.  There  are  many  trees  near  it  of  dimensions  little  inferior  The 
horsechestnuts  on  the  lawn,  which  was  formerly  the  garden  of  Dawick,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Murray 
Nasmyth,  Bart ,  a  few  miles  above  Peebles,  in  Tweeddale,  are  certainly  the  oldest  and  finest  in  Scot- 
land; or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  there  are  none  equal  to  them  in  Britain.  They  stand  12  ft,  apart 
from  each  other;  but  they  support  a  mass  of  foliage  that  appears  to  be  but  one  head,  which  takes  a 
beautiful  form,  and  covers  an  area  of  ground  the  diameter  of  which  is  96  ft.  The  larger  of  the 
two  is,  in  girt,  immediately  above  the  root,  16|  ft.  The  smaller  tree  is  12J  ft.  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  10ft.  at  3ft.  high.  These  measurements  are  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  Sir  John  Na- 
smyth himself;  and,  from  what  Dr.  Walker  has  said  of  these  two  horsechestnuts,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are  from  180  to  190  years  of  age."  (Lavder's  Gilpin,  i.  p.  270,  271.) 

JE.  Hippocdstanum  in  Ireland.  In  the  environs  of  Dublin,  at  Cypress  Grove,  60  ft.  high,  the  di- 
ameter of  the  trunk  3ft.,  and  of  the  head  75ft  In  Connaught,  at  Makree  Castle,  71  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  46  ft  In  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  60  years  planted, 
and  40  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  14  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence 
Court,  70  years  planted,  and  48  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  80ft. 

JE.  Hippocdstanum  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  in  Paris,  there  are  some  very  fine  specimens 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg;  though  the  original  trees,  mentioned  in  p.  147.,  are  dead.  At 
Nerrieres,  near  Nantes,  there  is  a  tree  100  years  planted,  which  is 70 ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wdrlitz, 
65  years  planted,  and  40ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  at  Laxenburg,  50  years  planted,  and 
35ft.  high;  at  Kopenzel,  40  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  60  ft.  high. 
In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  24  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are,  seedlings  7.?. 
a  thousand  ;  transplanted  plants,  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  5s.  a  hundred ;  and  the 
variegated  variety  2.9.  Gd.  a  plant:  at  Bollwyller,  seedlings,  2 years  transplanted, 
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are   15   francs  a  hundred;  the  variegated-leaved  variety,  and  a  variety  with 
tern-like  leaves  (JE.  arspleniifolia),  3  francs  each  :  at  New  York,  ?. 

¥  2.  IE.  (H.)  OHIOE'NSIS  Michx.     The  Ohio  ^Esculus,  or  Horsechestnut. 

Identification      Mich.  Arb.,  :5.  p.  i!4i>.  ;  Dec.  Prod,  1.  p.  597.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  652. 

Distinct.  Char.,  $c.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  of  about  half  the  size  of  that  of 
the  common  horsechestnut.  Judging  from  the  two  trees  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  dne  of  which  flowered  in  1835,  we 
should  say  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  common 
species,  and  far  inferior  to  it  in  point  of  beauty. 

¥  3.  JE.  (H.)  RUBICU'NDA  Lois.     The  reddish-flowej'ed  ^Esculus,  or  Horse- 
chestnut. 

Identification.    Loiseleur  Herb.  Amat  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  597. ;    Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  652. ;    Marronier 

rubicund,  Fr.  ;  scharlachrothe  Rosskastanie,  Ger. 
Synonymes.    JE.  carnea  Hort.,  and  Until.  Bat.  Reg.  ;  JE.  rbsea  Hort. ;  JE.  coccinea  Hort. ;  JE.  Hip- 

pocastanum  var.  rubicundum  Schubert;   VVhitley's  fine  scarlet. 
Etigravings.    Herb.  Amat,  t.  367. ;  Hayne,  Abbild.,  t.  22. ;    Bot  Reg.,  t  1056.,  as  JE.  c&rnea;  Wats. 

Dendr,  t.  121.,  as  JE.  carnea  ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Distinct.  Char.,  Sfc.  Petals  4,  with  the  claws  shorter  than  the  calyx.  The 
flowers  are  scarlet,  and  very  ornamental;  the  leaves  of  a  deeper  green  than 
those  of  any  other  sort.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  tree  be  a  native  of 
North  America,  or  originated  in  British  gardens.  It  passes  under  different 
names  in  different  nurseries,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  list  of  synonymes,  and 
may  be  considered  as  differing  little,  if  at  all,  from  JE.  carnea  LindL  It  is 
distinguished  from  Pa  via  rubra  by  its  larger  and  rougher  leaves,  and  from 
JE.  Hippocastanum  by  the  leaves  being  fuller  and  more  uneven  on  the 
surface,  and  of  a  deeper  green.  The  tree  is  also  smaller,  and  of  much  less 
vigorous  growth ;  but,  as  it  has  only  been  in  cultivation  since  1820,  suf- 
ficient time  has  not  elapsed  to  know  its  ultimate  size.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  ornamental  sort  of  the  genus. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Kenwood,  8  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high  ;  in  Devon- 
shire, at  Endsleigh  Cottage,  18  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high  ;  in  Staffordshire,  at  Arley  Hall,  27  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  10 in.,  and  of  the  head  21ft.  ;  in  Suffolk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  12  years 
planted,  and  12ft.  high;  in  Surrey, at  Farnham  Castle,  20  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants  of  this  sort,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  from 
1*.  Qd.to  3.9.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  2  francs;  at  New  York,?. 
U  4.  JE.  (H.)  GLA'BRA  Willd.     The  smooth-leaved  JEsculus,  or  Horsechestnut. 

Identification.   Willd.  Enum.,  p.  405. ;  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  44.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  597. ;  Don's  Mill.,  I. 
p.  652. 

Engravings.    Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  34.  ;  and  our  fig.  133. 

Distinct.  Char.,  %c.  Claws  of 
the  petals  of  about  the  length 
of  the  calyx.  Leaflets  of 
a  pale  green,  very  smooth. 
Flowers  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low. A  low  tree,  a  native 
of  North  America,  intro- 
duced in  1822,  and  flower- 
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ing,  with  the  other  sorts,  in 
June.  This  sort  is  very  dis- 
tinct; but  whether  it  is  a 
species,  or  not,  appears  to 
us  doubtful.  The  whole 
plant  is  comparatively  gla- 
brous, and  even  the  fruit 
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partakes  of  that  quality.  The  tree  is  of  less  vigorous  growth  than  JE. 
rubicunda;  and  the  shoots  take  a  more  upright  direction.  It  appears  to 
lose  its  leaves  sooner  than  most  of  the  other  sorts.  There  is  a  tree  of 
it  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  cost  3s.  6d.  each. 

$  5.  JE.  (H.)  PA'LLIDA  Willd.  The  pale-flowered  ^Esculus,  or  Horscchcstnut. 

Identification.    Willd.  Enum.,  p.  406.  ;  Hayne  Dend. ,  p.  44. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  597.;   Don's  Mill.,  1. 

p.  652. 

Ki/Honyme.     Gelbliche  Rosskastanie,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  25.  ;  and  our  fig.  134. 


134. 


Distinct.  Char.,  $c.  Petals  with  the  claws  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Stamens 
twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  or  whitish.  A  native 
of  North  America,  in  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  introduced  in  1812.  This 
gort  so  closely  resembles  JE.  glabra  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our  mind  of  its 
being  essentially  the  same.  It  is  of  somewhat  more  robust  growth,  and  the 
leaves  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  smooth.  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  in  1834,  measured  12  ft.  in  height,  after  having  been  8 
years  planted  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  was  3i  in.,  and  of  the  head  7  ft. 


%  6.  IE.  (H.)  LYO'N/I  Hort.     Lyon's 
Plants  of  this  species,  or  variety,  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  ;  but  they  are  so  small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  they  will 
ultimately  prove  to  be. 

A  pp.  i.     Other  Sorts  or  Varieties  of  JE'sculus. 

In  consequence  of  this  genus  ripening  its  seeds  freely,  and  admitting  of  cross-fecundation  with  the 
genus  Pa  via,  several  varieties  have,  within  these  few  years,  been  raised  by  British  cultivators  ;  and, 
indeed  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  number  which  may  be  raised  by  these  means.  In  the  Fulham 
Nursery  are,  W  hitley's  fine  scarlet,  which  seems  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  M.  rubicunda;  A\. 
americana,  which  also  differs  little  from  JR.  rubicunda  ;  and  several  other  varieties,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  our  appendix  to  the  genus  1'av/a.  (Sec  (iard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  218.)  In  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  arc  the  following  names:—  /E.  H.  inclsum,  /E.  H.  pr^cox,  JL  H.  tur- 
tiiosion,  and  K.  //.  >i/"nt»i  ,"but  the  plants  to  which  they  are  applied  are  all  quite  small  and  young. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  purchasers  of  the  different  varieties  should  always  take  care 
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to  have  worked  plants  ;  and  indeed  they  should,  if  practicable,  endeavour  to  see  the  tree  from  which 
the  plants  have  been  \vorked,  when  that  tree  is  in  (lower.  Tor  this  reason  we  think  that  nursery- 
men, who  propagate  varieties  of  these  and  other  select  flowering  trees,  ought  always  to  keep  >peci- 
men  plants  in  their  own  grounds,  from  which  to  take  scions  for  propagation.  At  all  events,  such 
varieties  ought  never  to  he  raised  from  seed  ;  because,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  hut  that  the 
progeny  would  be:ir  a  general  resemblance  to  the  parent,  yet  the  particular  feature  for  which  the 
variety' was  cultivated  might  he  wanting.  For  example,  the'flowers  of  the  seedlings  may  come  earlier 
or  later,  larger  or  smaller,  than  those  of  the  parent.  Early  and  late  varieties  of  all  ihowy-flowered 
trees  are  very  desirable,  because  they  prolong  the  season  of  blooming.  Early  leafing  varieties  of 
trees,  and  trees  which  retain  their  leaves  late  in  the  season,  are  also  desirable ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  common  horsechcstnut  varies  exceedingly,  as  any  one  may  observe,  by  walking  along  the  avenue 
of  horsechestnuts  in  Bushy  Park  in  spring  and  autumn.  There  is  one.'variety  of  the  common  horse, 
chestnut,  exemplified  in  a  tree  .in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  which  we  should  like  much  to  see 
introduced  into  Britain.  This  tree  is  easily  distinguished,  even  in  summer,  from  all  the  others  in 
the  same  garden,  by  the  profusion  of  flowers  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  also  by  the  earliness  of 
their  appearance,  and  that  of  the  leaves.  The  tree  was  first  mentioned  to  us  by  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Blaikie,  some  years  since,  as  (lowering  always  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  others;  and  another 
friend  has  supplied  us  with  a  fact  respecting  the  individual  tree  at  the  Tuilleries,  which  is  of  some 
historical  interest.  On  Napoleon's  entry  into  Paris,  on  the  20th  March,  1K15,  after  his  return  from 
Elba,  this  tree  furnished  to  him  and  his  friends  foliage  for  their  personal  decoration,  being  the  only 
tree  then  in  leaf  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  5J7.) 

GENUS  II. 


PAVV//1  Boerh.   THE  PAVIA,  or  SMOOTH-FRUITED  HORSECHESTNUT  TREE. 
Lin.  Syst.  Heptandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     Boerh.  Lugd.,  t.  260. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  598. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  652. 

Synont/tne.     Pavier,  Fr. 

Derivation.     In  honour  of  Peter  Paw,  a  Dutch  botanist,  once  Professor  of  Botany  at  Leyden. 

Gen.  Char.  Middle-sized  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  distinguishable  from  the 
horsechestnuts  by  the  smoothness  of  their  fruit,  and  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  their  flowers,  which  have  their  petals  erect  and  narrower.  The 
leaves,  also,  are  generally  smaller,  and  smoother.  There  are  probably  only 
three,  or  possibly  only  two,  aboriginal  species. 

2  1.  P.  RUNBRA  Lam.     The  red-lowered  Pavia. 

Identification.     Lam.  Illust.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  598.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  653. 

Synwu/mes.  yE'sculus  Pavm  Lin. ;  JE.  Pavm  var.  a  rubra  Hai/ne  Dend.,  p.  44. ;  T&via  p«rviflbra 
' Hort. ;  small  Buckeye,  Amer.  ;  Marronier  Pavie,  or  Pavie  a  Fleurs  rouges,  Fr.  ;  rothe  Kosskastanie, 
Ger. 

Engravings.  Lam.  Illust.,  t.  273. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  21. ;  Wats.  Dend.,  t.  120. ;  Krause,  t  55. ;  and 
our  plate  of  the  tree  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Fruit  smooth.    Corolla  of  4  petals,  that  are  longer  than  the 
stamens.  Leaflets  5,  elliptic-oblong,  tapered  to  both  ends,  and  smooth,  as  is 
the  petiole ;  axils  of  the  nerves  hairy  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  i  p.  598.)     A  slender-growing  tree,  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina;  and  said,  also,  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Japan.     Intro- 
duced in  1711,  and  producing  flowers,  which  are  of  a  brownish  scarlet 
colour,  in  May  and  June-     Height,  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.;   or,  in  some  cases, 
to  30  ft.    The  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was, 
in  1834,  10  ft.  high,  after  having  been  planted  8  years. 
Description,  $c.     In  its  native  country,  the  P.  rubra  varies  in  magnitude 
from  a  low  rambling  shrub  to  a  tree  of  20  ft.  or  more  in  height.      In  England, 
it  is  in  cultivation  in  various  forms :  as  a  tree,  in  which  character  it  has,  at 
Syon  (see our  plate  in  Vol.  II.),  attained  the  height  of  26  ft.;  as  a  pendulous 
tree,  of  12  ft.  or  14ft.  in  height;  and  as  a  trailing  shrub,   under  the  name  of 
P.  humilis  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges.     In  addition  to  these  forms,  there  are   several  others 
which  are  enumerated  below. 

Varieties. 

¥  P.  r.  2  rtrgutfi  G.  Don.  The  sharp-toothed-leaved  ra/-flowered  Pavia. — 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  RcgixtcrJ..  993.,  and  in  our fg.  135.  Introduced 
into  the  ganl.-n  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  from  the  nursery 
of  M.  Ciitros  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  yK'sculus  Pav/Vz  par- 
viflura.  It  is  a  handsome  small  tree,  with  dark  brownish  red  flowers, 
K  K  4 
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differing  little  from  those  of  P.  rubra.  The  tree  in  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  which,  in  1834,  was  marked  .^'scu- 
lus  Pavia  parviflora,  was  then  15ft.  high,  after  having  been  10  years 
planted. 

P.  r.  3  sublaciniata  Wats.  The  slightly  c«Meaved  red-flowered  Pavia. — 
Figured  in  Wats.  Dend.,  t.  120.  Leaflets  acutely  serrated:  in  other 
respects  it  differs  little  from  the  species.  In  1823,  plants  of  it  were 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  whence  it  was  figured  by  Watson.  The 
plants  in  the  same  nursery  named  yjE'sculus  Pavia  serrata  (see 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  248.)  appear  to  be  the  same  sort. 

P.  r.  4  humilis.  P.  humilis  G.  Don.  in  H.  £.,  and  in  his  Mill.;  and 
JS'sculus  humilis  Lodd.  The  dwarf  ra/-flowered  Pavia. — Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  t,  1018.  A  diminutive,  weak,  straggling 
form  of  the  species,  probably  obtained  from  some  sport,  and  which, 
on  its  own  root,  is  only  a  recumbent  bush,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
height;  but  which,  when  grafted  on  the  common  horsechestnut, 
forms  the  very  beautiful  pendulous  low  tree  noticed  below.  A  plant 
of  P.  humilis,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
was,  in  1834,  3  ft.  high,  after  having  been  planted  7  years. 

P.  r.  5  humilis  pendula.  The  pendulous-branched  dwarf  red-flowered  Pavia. 
— Figured  in  our  Second  Volume.  This  is  not  properly  a  variety,  but 
only  a  variation  in  form,  produced  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
plant  by  grafting.  There  is  a  very  handsome  low  tree  of  it  in  the 
arboretum  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  which  continues  flowering  and 
fruiting  almost  the  whole  summer.  We  consider  this  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  forms  of  Pav/Vz,  and  would  recommend 
horsechestnut  trees  of  20  or  30  years'  growth  to  be  grafted  all  over 
with  it  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  care  being  taken  afterwards,  once 
or  twice  in  every  year,  to  rub  off  all  the  buds  from  the  stock  as 
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soon  as  they  appear,  so  that  the  entire  force  of  the  plant  may  be 
directed  to  the  nourishment  of  the  scions.  Plants  of  P.  r.  h.  pendula, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  5*.  each  :  but,  as  they  are  rather  scarce, 
the  readiest  way  of  obtaining  pendulous  trees  is,  to  procure  plants 
of  P.  r.  humilis*  which  can  be  had  for  2s.  each,  and  common  horse- 
chestnut  trees  12  ft.  high,  which  can  be  had  for  2s.  Qd.  each  ;  and  to 
graft  the  shoots  of  the  former  on  the  tips  of  those  of  the  latter. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Syon,  there  is  a  tree  of  P.  rubra  26  ft  high  (as  exhibited  in 
the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume) ;  at  Ham  House,  Essex,  21  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head,  32  ft.; 
in  Hampshire,  at  Southampton,  12  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high  ;  in  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  12 
years  planted,  and  14ft.  high;  in  Wiltshire,  at  Wardour  Castle,  20  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high  ; 
in  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  6  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  23  years  planted,  and  30  ft  high  ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  40  years  planted, 
and  12  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at  Schwobber,  40  ft  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  25  years  planted,  and 
30  ft  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1*.  6d.  to  2*-.  6d. ; 
at  Bollwyller,  80  cents;  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  nuts  40  cents  a  quart. 

¥2.    P.  FLA"  v A  Dec.     The  yellow-/<m;m?rf  Pavia. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  598. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  653. 

Synonymes.    JS'sculus  flava  Ait.,  Hayne ;  JE.  lutea  Wangh. ;  Pavia  l&tea  Poir.\  the  large  Buckeye, 

big  Buckeye,  Amer.  ;  the  yellow  Pavia. 
Engravings.  Wangh.  in  Act.  Nat.  Scrut  Berl.,  8.  t  6. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  23. ;  Krause,  t.  44. ;  Wats. 

Dend.  Brit,  t  163. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Distinct.  Char.,  $c.  Petioles  pubescent,  flattish  towards  the  tip.  Leaflets 
5 — 7,  pubescent  beneath,  and  above  upon  the  nerves.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  598.) 
This  species  differs  from  P.  rubra,  in  being  a  much  stronger  plant,  assuming 
the  character  of  a  tree  of  the  second  rate,  and  attaining  the  height  of  30  ft. 
or  40  ft.,  or  upwards,  in  England.  The  leaves  are  pubescent,  and  much 
paler  than  those  of  P.  rubra,  and  the  flowers  are  yellow.  The  tree  seems 
to  partake  both  of  the  character  of  ./E'sculus  and  Pavza.  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  in  mountainous  woods,  and  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1764.  In  its  native  country,  on  the  declivities  of  mountains, 
where  the  soil  is  loose,  deep,  and  fertile,  this  tree  attains  the  height  of  60  ft. 
or  70  ft. ,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter.  The  largest  tree  in  England 
is  at  Syon,  and  is  40  ft.  high,  as  exhibited  in  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 
The  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in  1834, 
12  ft.  high,  having  been  planted  8  years.  This  species  is  not  quite  so  free  a 
flowerer  as  P.  rubra,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  genus  to  drop  its  leaves 
in  autumn :  they  generally  commence  falling  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  the  tree  is  frequently  naked  by  the  1st  of  September.  Like  all  the 
^sculaceae,  to  thrive,  it  requires  a  deep  rich  soil.  It  is  commonly  propa- 
gated by  buds,  because  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  found  to  vary  much  in 
plants  raised  from  seed.  A  nurseryman,  writing  on  this  subject  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  (vol.  xi.  p.  249.),  observes  that  there  are  two  varieties 
of  P.  flava  in  cultivation  in  the  English  nurseries:  one,  an  inferiorly  flowering 
variety,  generally  raised  from  seed;  and  the  other  variety  producing  a 
larger  flower,  and  of  brighter  colour,  only  to  be  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting.  There  are  two  fine  grafted  trees  of  this  variety  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  with  trunks  5  ft.  and  6  ft.  in  circumference,  and  nearly  30  ft.  in 
height. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Syon,  there  is  a  tree  40  ft  high,  already  mentioned;  in 
the  Fulham  Nursery,  two,  nearly  30  ft.  high  ;  at  Kenwood,  one,  40  years  planted,  which  is  37  ft.  high  ; 
at  Ham  House,  Essex,  one,  planted  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  which  is  28ft  high  ;  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew,  the  tree  is  30  ft.  high  ;  at  York  House,  Twickenham,  40  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  the 
Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  10  years  planted,  and  12  ft  high.  In  Lancashire,  at  Latham 
House,  14  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high  ;  in  Monmouthshire,  at  Dowlais  House,  20  years  planted, 
and  15ft.  high;  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  and  34ft.  high. 
In  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  20  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  high ;  in  Stirlingshire, 
in  Calendar  Park,  10  years  planted,  and  14  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  at  Castle- 
town,  35  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  30  years  planted,  and  30  ft  high  ;  in  Louth,  at 
Oriel  Temple,  40  years  planted,  and  31  ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  55 
vears  planted,  and  44  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  40  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high. 
In  Hanover,  at  Schwobber,  40ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  20ft.  high.  In  Austria  at  Kopenzel 
12  years  planted,  and  18ft.  high  ;  at  Brlick  on  the  Leytha,  24ft.  high. 
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Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  London,  cost  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 
each ;  at  Bollwyller,  80  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  nuts  40 
cents  a  quart. 

a  3.  P.  DI'SCOLOR  Swt.  in  H.  B.     The  two-coloured^oz^w/  Pavia. 

Identification.     Swt.  Hort  Brit,  p.  83. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  653. 
Synonyine.     ^E'sculuscUscolor  Ph.  and  Sot.  Reg. 
Engraving.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  310. 

Distinct.  Char.,  $c.  The  whole  plant,  including  the  young  wood,  is  covered 
with  pubescence.  The  flowers  are  large,  showy,  continuing  a  long  time 
expanding,  and  numerous,  though  they  are  but  sparingly  succeeded  by  fruit. 
When  the  plant  is  raised  from  seed,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  thick,  fleshy, 
carrot-like  roots,  which,  in  free  soil,  penetrate  perpendicularly  to  the  depth 
of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  as  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery.  This  sort  was  introduced  from  North  America  (where  it  is  found 
principally  in  the  western  territory  of  Georgia),  in  1812,  by  Mr.  Lyon. 
Unless  when  grafted  on  JE.  Hippocastanum,  it  is  seldom  seen  above  4  ft. 
or  5  ft.  in  height;  but  it  is  a  very  free  flowerer,  and,  considered  as  a  shrub,  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  in  May  that  can  be  planted.  The  plant  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Hort.  Soc.  was,  in  1834, 4  ft.  high,  after  having  been  3  years 
planted.  There  are  varieties  of  it  in  the  nurseries  under  different  names ; 
one  of  these,  raised  by  Messrs.  Rivers  at  Sawbridgeworth,  bears  the  name 
of  P.  carnea  pubescens.  There  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  this  bush  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery ;  it  is  about  5  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  is  profusely  covered  with  bloom  every  year.  A  large  tree  of  the  com- 
mon horsechestnut,  covered  with  grafts  of  this  species,  as  recommended  in 
the  case  of  P.  humilis,  would  form  a  noble  object.  Scions  taken  from  flower- 
ing trees,  and  grafted  on  P.  humilis,  would  form  beautiful  miniature  trees 
for  pots.  Scions  from  flowering  trees,  grafted  on  stocks  of  this  species, 
flower  the  second  year,  and  form  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  for 
small  gardens  that  can  well  be  recommended.  The  same  may  truly  be  said 
of  P.  humilis,  and  P.  macrostachya,  and  yet  none  of  these  species  are 
ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  suburban  gardens  of  the  metropolis.  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  2s.  6d.  each. 

$  4,  P.  HY'BRIDA  Dec.     The  hybrid  Pavia. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  598.  ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  653. 
Synonyme.    ^E'sculus  h^urida  Dec.  Hort.  Monsp.,  1813,  p.  75. 

Distinct.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  clothed  beneath  with  velvety  pubescence,  petioles 
smooth;  flowers  variegated  with  yellow,  white,  and  purple.  The  tree  in 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in  1834,  6  ft.  high,  after 
having  been  5  years  planted.  The  leaves  and  flowers  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  P.  discolor;  but  the  flowers  of  P.  hybrida  are  more 
sparingly  produced.  This  sort  is  not  in  general  cultivation  ;  though,  like 
every  other  kind  of  PavzVz  and  ^E'sculus,  it  well  deserves  to  be  so. 

¥  5.  P.  NEGLE'CTA  G.  Don.     The  neglected  Pavia. 

Identification.    Loud.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  143. ;  Don's  Mill.,  p.  653. ;  Swt.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  83. 
Si/nom/mcs.     ./E'sculus  negl£cta  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1009.  ;  and  our  fig.  136. 

Distinct.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  rufous  down  on  the  veins  on  the  upper 
side,  smooth  beneath ;  rather  plicate.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  veined  with 
red.  This  is  a  tree  resembling  the  preceding  sort,  and,  like  it,  is  apparently 
a  hybrid  between  P.  riibra  and  P.  discolor.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  from  M.  Catros  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  name 
of  M.  ohioensis.  In  the  Botanical  Register,  it  is  said  to  be  most  nearly 
related  to  JE.  (Pavi«)  flava,  but  to  differ  from  it  in  the  flowers  appearing  10 
days  earlier,  and  in  the  leaflets  being  more  glabrous,  with  rufous  down  on 
the  veins  on  the  upper  side,  and  with  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  on  the 
under  surface.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  sort  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  which,  in  1834,  was  12  ft.  high,  after  having  been 
8  years  planted ;  but  it  has  scarcely  yet  found  its  way  into  the  nurseries. 
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¥  6.  P.  MACROCA'RPA  Hort.     The  long-fruited  Pavia. 

Synonymes.    ^'sculus  P&vm  macrocarpa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830. ;  Pavj'a  macrocarpa  in  the  Hort  Soc. 

Gard. 
Engraving.    Our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Distinct.  Char.  fyc.  This  tree  is  upwards  of  20  ft.  high  ;  and  that  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  was,  in  1834-,  12ft.  high,  after  having  been 
8  years  planted.  This  sort  appears  to  us  to  be  intermediate  between  some 
variety  of  ^'sculus  Hippocastanum  and  Pavia  rubra.  The  leaves  are  large, 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  shining.  The  flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  the  common  horsechestnut,  but  with  the  petals  less  spreading,  and  of 
a  pale  red  colour  mixed  with  yellow.  The  branches  are  spreading  and  loose; 
and  the  whole  tree  has  an  open  graceful  appearance,  quite  different  from 
that  compactness  of  form  and  rigidity  of  branches  which  belong  to  most 
of  the  tree  species  and  varieties  both  of  -^E'sculus  and  Pavia.  This  sort  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  cultivation  in  the  nurseries,  notwithstanding  its 
claims  to  a  place  in  every  collection  of  ornamental  trees. 

a  7.  P.  MACROSTAVCHYA  Low.     The  long-racemed  Pavia. 

Identification.    Lois.  Herb.  Amat.;    Dec.  Prod,  1.  p.  598.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  652. 

Synonymes.     ^sculus  parviflbra   Walt.  ;    X.  macrostachya  MX.   and  Hayne ;   Pbvia  alba  Pair.; 

Pav/rt  edulis  Pott.  Arb.  Fr.,  t.  88. ;   Pavier  ^  longs  E'pis,  Pavier  nain,  Fr. ;  langahrige  Rosskas- 

tanie,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Lois.  Herb.  Amat.,  t.  212.  ;  Jacq.  Eel.,  t  9. ;  Poit.  Arb.  Fr.,  t.  88. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t. 

&  ;  Colla  Hort.  Rip.,  t  19. ;  and  our^.  137. 

Spec.  Char.ySfc.  Stamens  much  longer  than  the  corolla;  racemes  very  long.  Root 
stoloniferous.  Flowers  white.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  598.)  A  shrub,  with  loose 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  with  long  projecting  stanu-ns,  which  give  the  spike 
a  fine  fringed  appearance.  A  native  of  North  America,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  more  particularly  in  Georgia,  near  the  little  town  of  St.  Atigustin ; 
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introduced  in  1820;  flowering  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  shoots  are  slen- 
der, spreading,  and  rooting  at  the  joints 
where  they  happen  to  rest  on  the  soil, 
with  ascendent  extremities.  The  tree 
comes  into  flower  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks  later  than  the  other  ^Esculaceae, 
and  continues  flowering,  in  the  case  of 
large  plants  on  moist  soil,  for  three 
months  or  longer,  forming  one  of  the 
greatest  floral  ornaments  of  the  shrub- 
bery, at  a  season  when  very  few  trees 
or  shrubs  are  in  flower.  The  fruit,  which 
is  small,  seldom  ripens  in  England;  but 
in  America  it  is  said  to  be  eaten,  boiled  or 
roasted :  and  M.  Poiteau,  accordingly,  has  included  this  species  of  Pavz'a  in 
his  list  of  fruit  trees.  (See  Bon  Jard.,  J835,  p.  775.)  When  plants  are  to 
be  raised  from  the  nuts,  he  says  they  ought  to  be  sown  immediately ;  as,  if 
kept  exposed  to  the  air,  they  shrink,  and  soon  lose  their  vegetative  power. 
The  flowers  are  agreeably  fragrant,  and,  as  before  observed,  very  orna- 
mental ;  as  are  the  spreading  leaves,  supported  on  long  slender  petioles ; 
which,  from  their  graceful  disposition,  combined  with  the  feathery  lightness 
of  the  racemes  of  flowers,  give  the  whole  plant  an  air  of  elegance  quite 
different  from  that  of  any  other  species  of  dwarf  pavia. 

Statistics.  The  largest  plant  in  the  environs  of  London  is  at  Syon  ;  but  it  is  not  more  than  12  ft. 
high.  The  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  7  years  planted, 
was,  in  1834,  5ft.  high.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  there  are  a  great  many  plants  which  flower 
profusely  the  whole  season,  and  among  them  is  one,  25  years  planted,  which  is  15  ft  high  ;  in  Lanca- 
shire, at  Latham  House,  one,  12  years  planted,  10  ft.  high  ;  in  Suffolk,  in  the  Bury  Botanic  Garden, 
7  years  planted,  and  6ft.  high. ;  and,  in  Surrey,  at  Farnham. Castle,  several  plants,  10  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  London,  are  Is.  6d.  each;  at  Boll wy Her, 
2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  nuts  50  cents  per  quart. 

App.  i.     Other  Varieties  qf'Pdvia. 

In  the  Fulham  Nursery  are  plants  belonging  to  Pkvia,  or  intermediate  between  Pavm  and  M's~ 
culus,  with  the  names,  Pdvia  serrata  and  P.  erecta ;  and  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  are  plants  marked  JE  sculus  Pdvia  fldva  var.  In  different  nurseries,  there  are  different 
names  for  the  same  variety  ;  and,  as  almost  all  the  sorts  seed  freely,  and  hybridise  as  freely,  both  with 
^'sculus,  and  with  each  other,  new  varieties  may  be  expected  in  abundance.  All  the  species  and  va- 
rieties are  so  truly  beautiful,  that  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  more  especially  if  they  are  kept  distinct, 
and  so  described  and  named  as  to  indicate  what  they  are,  and  to  enable  purchasers  to  be  certain  of 
obtaining  them.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,'  that  all  the  most  valuable  varieties  are  best 
perpetuated  by  budding  or  grafting,  and  that,  with  regard  to  the  pavia,  as  well  as  to  the  jesculus 
(see  p.  469.),  collectors  ought  always  to  see  that  the  plants  they  purchase  have  been  worked. 
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OF  this  order  there  is  only  one  hardy  ligneous  plant  in  the  country,  namely, 
Kolreutena  paniculata  Laxm. ;  and  the  half-hardy  species,  which  chiefly  belong 
to  the  genus  Dodon^«,  are  not  much  cultivated  even  in  green-houses. 
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KOLREUTEVR/^  Laxm. 


THE  KOLRELTERIA. 
Monogynia. 


Lin.  Syst.  Octandria 


Identification.     Laxm.   Acad.  Petr.  16.  p.  561.  ;  L'H^rit.  Sert.,  18.  t.  1.9. ;  Willd.  Spec.  PI.,  330.  ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  616. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  672. 
Synonyme.     Sapfndus  sp.  Lin.  Fit. 
Derivation.   In  honour  of  John  Theophilus  Kolreuter,  once  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Carls. 

ruhe,  and  celebrated  for  his  researches  on  the  pollen  of  plants. 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  of  5  sepals.  Petals  4,  each  with  2  scales  at  the  base. 
Capsule  3-celled,  inflated.  Seeds  ovate-globose,  the  seed-coat  penetrating 
into  the  seed,  and  occupying  in  the  place  of  an  axis  the  centre  of  the  em- 
bryo, which  is  spirally  convoluted.  Leaves  impari-pinnate,  of  many  pairs  of 
leaflets  that  are  ovate,  and  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers,  yellow,  in  panicles. 
(Dec.,  Prod.,  i.  p.  616.) — A  deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size. 

3f  1.  K.  PANICULA'TA  Laxm.     The  panicled^owm'wg  Kolreuteria. 

Identification.     N.  D.  Ham.,  t.  36.}  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  616. ;  Hayne  Dend.  p.  45. ;    Don's  Mill    1 

p.  672. 
Synonymes.     Sapmdus  chinensis  Lin.  Fil.  Supp.,  p.  221. ;  K.  paullinio/rfes  L'He>it.  Sert. ;  Savonnier 

panicule,  Fr. ;    rispentragende  Kolreuterie,  Ger. 
Engravings.      L'H<5rit.  Sert,  18.  t.  19. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t  36. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t  320. ;  and  the  plate  of 

the  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Description,  History,  fyc.  A  tree  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  loose  irregular 
head,  polygamous ;  that  is,  sometimes  hermaphrodite,  and  sometimes  uni- 
sexual :  a  native  of  China,  and  introduced  in  1763.  It  was  first  cultivated  at 
Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  by  the  Earl  of  Coventry ;  and,  being  highly  orna- 
mental, both  from  its  large  compound  leaves  and  fine  loose  terminal  spikes  of 
yellow  flowers,  it  is  to  be  found  in  most  collections.  Considering  that  it  is  a 
native  of  China,  it  is  very  hardy ;  the  hermaphrodite  plants  not  unfrequently 
ripening  seeds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  has  not  only  a  very  fine 
appearance  when  in  flower,  but  also  in  autumn,  when  the  tree  is  covered  with 
its  lar^e  bladdery  capsules,  and  the  leaves  change  to  a  deep  yellow,  which  they 
do  before  they  fall  off.  It  was  introduced  into  France  in  1789,  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  also  in  the  south  of  Germany. 
It  is  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  common  soil,  and  is  readily  propagated 
either  by  seeds  or  cuttings  of  the  root  or  branches.  In  the  London  nurseries, 
it  is  generally  propagated  by  seed.  Though  there  are  trees  of  this  species  of 
considerable  size,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  we  have  never  heard 
anything  of  the  quality  of  its  wood;  which,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  yel'ow 
colour  in  its  foliage  and  flowers,  may  probably  be  of  a  fine  colour,  and  yieu.  a 
yellow  dye.  The  tree  ought  to  be  in  every  collection,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  In  a  young  state,  it  is  sometimes  seen 
with  a  ragged  head,  owing  to  the  young  shoots  dying  back,  after  wet  summers 
and  cold  autumns  ;  but,  as  it  gets  older,  it  makes  shorter  shoots,  and  these 
have  more  time  to  ripen.  Accordingly,  old  trees  have  generally  much  hand- 
somer heads  than  young  ones.  The  general  contour  of  these  heads  is  hemi- 
spherical, as  may  be  seen  by  the  fine  old  specimens  at  Kew,  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  and  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris. 


i>l;l  IVSilll  V,    ell       »  1   II1LC    1-MllfsII  VO,      J^J      J^«**J         I'inllbvu,      mil*      4AJ      afc.      lll^tl     ,       111        lll-l  HIM  U3III11',       m,  CSUttt 

6  years  planted,  and  11  ft  high  ;  in  Staffordshire,  at  Alton  Towers,  10  years  planted,  and  10  ft  hieh  •' 
in  Yorkshire,  in  the  Hull  Botanic  Garden,  12  years  planted,  and  8  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Lawson's 
Nursery,  Edinburgh,  4  years  planted,  and  4  ft  high  ;  in  Sutherlandshire,  at  Dunrobin  Castle  20ft 
high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  at  Castletown,  15  ft  high  ;  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Garden,  20  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high  ;  at  Terenure,  10  years  planted,  and  6  ft  high  ;  at  Oriel  Temple 
25  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  30  years  planted,  and  25  ft* 
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high  ;  at  Sceaux,  10  years  planted,  and  20  ft,  high  ;  in  the  Toulon  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted, 
and  12  ft.  high  ;  at  Nerrieres,  near  Nantes,  20  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  in  the 
University  Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  25  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  London,  cost  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  each ;  at  New  York,  ?. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  Sapinddcetf. 

DoDO.\vevfl,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of  Rambrot  Dodoens,  author  of  Historic  Planta- 
ruiii,  who  died  in  1585,  consists  of  nearly  30  species  of  green-house  plants,  which  are  chiefly  natives 
of  new  Holland,  though  some  of  them  are  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
They  are  all  shrubs,  with  exstipulate,  simple,  or  pinnate  leaves,  and  small  greenish  yellow  flowers. 
They  are  not  showy,  but  they  are  interesting  to  the  botanist,  as  illustrating  this  order,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  ramified  venation  of  their  leaves. 

«  D.  viscosa  L.is  a  native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  where  it  is  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 
It  has  been  in  the  country  since  1690,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  Jmet  with  in  green-houses.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  it  would  stand  our  winters  against  a  wall,  with  sufficient  protection. 

a  I),  atterndta  Cunning,  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1824. 

it  D.jamaicvnsis  Dec.,  D.  angustifblia  Sivz.,  D.  viscusa  Cav.,  is  a  native  of  the  colder  parts  of 
Jamaica,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  ;  and,  being  very  sour  and  bitterish  in  all  its  parts,  it 
is  known  there  by  the  name  of  switch  sorrel.  It  has  been  in  our  green-houses  since  1810. 

*  D.  salicffilia  Dec.,  D.  angustifblia  Lam.,  is  in  cultivation  in  French  gardens  under  the  name 
of  bois  de  reinette,  and  has  been  in  our  green-houses  since  1820.     The  leaves  are  very   narrow, 
and  they  are  sweet-scented.     It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

*  D.   \aurina  Sieb.,  D.  triquetra  Bot.  Rep.  t.  231.,  D.  ctmcata  Smith,  and  D.  zsplcniifblia  Rudge, 
are  all  natives  of  New  Holland,  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  green-houses.     They  are  generally 
cultivated  in  loam  and  peat,  or  in  any  light  soil ;  and,  when  they  are  tried  against  a  conservative  wall, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  overpowered  at  the  root,  or  at  the  top,  by  other  plants. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

OF    THE    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER 
MELIA^CEJE. 


1.  MWw  Aredarach  L.,  the  bead  tree,  or  Indian  lilac, 
,  138.)  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  British  green-houses, 
and  welf  known  to  all  those  who  have  travelled  in  Italy. 
The  word  A/elia  is  derived  from  melia,  the  Greek  name 
for  the  manna  ash  (from  nu'li,  honey) ;  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  between  the  leaves  and  those  of  the  ash :  and 
Azedardch  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  poisonous 
plant;  the  berries  of  the  melia  being  formerly  supposed 
Jo  be  poisonous.  Its  foliage  and  its  spikes  of  flowers  are 
large,  the  plant  being  remarkably  showy  when  fully  de- 
veloped; and  it  is  by  no  means  tender.  It  grows  in  its 
native  country,  Syria,  to  the  height  of  40  ft. ;  and  there 
are  trees  of  nearly  that  height  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples.  It  is  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France.  There  are 
trees  of  it  in  the  public  walks  at  Montpelier,  at  Toulon, 
and  in  various  cities  in  Italy.  In  the  southern  states  of 
North  America,  more  particularly  in  Carolina,  it  is  planted 
near  houses,  and  known  there  by  the  name  of  the  pride 
of  India  ;  a  name  also  given  to  the  Lagerstrre'nuVr  i ndica. 
In  Greece,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago 
and  the  Mediterranean,  the  A/elia  Axcdardch  is  always 
planted  in  the  area  of  monasteries  for  the  sake  of  the  nuts, 
contained  in  its  fruits,  which  are  made  into  rosaries  by  the 
monks  ;  and  hence  its  name  of  the  bead  tree.  The  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  but  more 
cylindrical,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  was  said  by  the  Arabian  physician  Aviccnna  to  be 
poisonous  ;  and  the  pulp  was  mixed  with  grease,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  rats  and  dogs.  According 
to  Royle,  however,  the  fruit  can  only  be  considered  poisonous  when  used  in  large  doses.  It  is  used  in 
Java  as  a  vermifuge.  The  nuts,  which  are  of  a  brown  colour,  are  bored,  and,  as  already  stated,  strung 
as  beads  in  Catholic  countries.  In  Britain,  the  tree  frequently  flowers  in  green-houses,  and  sometimes 
ripens  seeds  :  it  has  been  tried  in  the  open  air,  both  as  a  standard  and  against  a  wall.  It  has  stood 
through  several  winters,  in  the  open  air,  at  Biel,  in  East  Lothian  ;  and  at  Kungay,  in  Suffolk,  a  plant, 
which  had  been  9  years  planted  against  a  wall,  was,  in  1834,  91  ft  high,  the  trunk  9  in.  in  diameter, 
and  had  branches  extending  18  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  trunk.  One,  raised  from  seed  in  1828,  which 
has  stood  ever  since  against  a  wall  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  protected  by  a  glass  case  during 
winter,  flowered  in  1835.  In  the  warmest  parts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  it  might  be  treated  as 
a  standard  tree.  Plants  are  generally  raised  from  seeds ;  and  they  may  be  procured  in  the  Ixnidon 
nurseries  at  2s.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  for  1  franc  and  50  cents;  and  at" New  York,  for  25  cents  a 
plant,  and  1  dollar  a  quart  of  seeds. 

*£  2.  M.  sempervirens  Swz.,  the  evergreen  Melia,  or  Bead  Tree,  known  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  name  of  the  Indian  lilac,  is  said  to  be  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  about  25  ft.  It  has  been 
in  our  green-houses  since  1656 ;  and  is  by  some  considered  as  only  a  variety  of  M.  Azedardch. 
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$  3.  M.  austriilis  Swt.  is  a  native  of  New  Ilollaiul,  introduced  in  1810,  and  said  to  jgrow,  in  its 
native  country,  to  the  height  of  '.•<)  ft. 

%  4.  ^l.jtijiiniicH  <i.  Don  is  a  green-house  species,  growing  .'}<)  ft.  high,  which  has  not  yet  been 
introduced;  and  M .  liiii'k'iyun  Itoyli'  is  a  .--peeie.*  of  wfiicfa  little  .-eeins  to  he  known. 

All  the  sjitrii-s  of  M-'/M,  beini;  'deciduous  trees,  without  visible  buds,  are  peculiarly  eligible  for 
growing  against  a  conservative  wall ;  because,  by  the  application  of  heat  artificially,  "ami  by  pre- 
venting (which  can  be  done  by  thatching  the  ground)  the  rain  from  falling  on  the  ioil  under  the 
trees  at  the  end  of  summer,  the  wood  may  be  ripened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  it  to  stand  our 
winters  with  very  little  or  no  protection. 
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THALAMIFLOROUS.  (//.  B.}  Calyx  small.  Petals  4  or  5,  inserted  on  the  out- 
side of  a  disk  surrounding  the  ovarium;  in  aestivation,  turned  inwards  at  the 
edge  in  a  valvate  manner.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  inserted 
upon  the  disk  that  surrounds  the  ovarium ;  filaments  distinct  or  slightly  co- 
hering at  the  base.  Anthers  versatile.  Ovarium  2-celled.  Fruit  a  pulpy  berry. 
Seeds  4  or  5,  fewer  by  abortion ;  embryo  erect ;  albumen  hard.  Climbing 
shrubs,  with  tumid  separable  joints.  Leaves  with  stipules.  Properties,  acidity 
and  sugar.  (Lindl.  Introd.toN.  S.,  and  Key.}  The  species  are  trailing  and 
climbing  shrubs,  and  they  include  the  grape  vine,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  type  of  the  order.  "  The  genus  Htis  is  found  in  the  equinoctial  parts 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  extending  into  both  the  temperate  zones ;  as, 
southwards,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland ;  and,  northwards, 
to  Japan  and  North  America,  as  well  as  from  the  plains  of  India  to  the  defiles 
of  Caucasus."  (Royle,  I/lustr.,  p.  144.)  The  genera  which  contain  hardy 
species  are  two,  which  are  thus  distinguished  :  — 

FIVTIS.     Calyx  5-toothed.     Style  wanting.    Berry,  2-celled,  4-seeded. 
AMPELO'PSIS.    Calyx  nearly  entire.     Petals  5.    Stamens  5.    Style  1,  crowned 

by  a  capitate  stigma. 
CVssus.    Calyx  nearly  entire.    Petals  4.     Stamens  4.    Ovary  4-celled. 

GENUS  I. 


7TTIS  L.     THE  GRAPE  VINK.     Lhi.  Syst.   Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,28f  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  (£3.  ;  Don's  MilL,  1.  p.  fittf. 
Giud,  Celtic  ;  Vid,  Span.  ;  Vigne,  Fr.  ;  Wein,  Ger. 


Gen.  Char.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  dioecious  or  trioecious.  Calyx  commonly 
5-toothed.  Petals  5,  cohering  at  the  top,  separating  at  the  base,  and  de- 
ciduous.  Stamens  5.  —  Climbing  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  leaves  simple,  lobed, 
or  serrated,  sometimes  compound,  and  small  greenish  yellow  flowers  in 
thyrsoid  racemes.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  633.)  The  species  are  deciduous  climb- 
ers, one  of  which  has  long  been  celebrated  in  the  Old  \Vorld  as  the  grape 
vine  ;  and  all  the  others  are  natives  of  North  America.  The  varieties  of 
the  first  species  have  been  described  at  length  by  Du  Hamel  in  France, 
Don  Roxas  de  Clemati  in  Spain,  and  Sickler  in  Germany  ;  and  the  species 
and  varieties  of  North  America  by  Kafinesque. 

_A   1.  V.  VIM'FERA  L.  The  wine-bearing  Vine. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec.,  293.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  6*3.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  «!«. 
Si/noni/Hi,-s.     Vijtiie,  l-'r.  ;  Ken.einer  Wein.stork,  Her. 

Dub.  Arb.  Fr.,  '2.  t.  1U.  ;  Jacq.  Ic.,  1.  p.  53.  ;  and  our/-.  U<J. 
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Spec. Char. ,$c.  Leaves  139 

lobed,  toothed,  si- 
nuated,  or  serrated, 
naked  or  downy. 
(Dec.  Prodrom.y  i. 
p.  633.)  A  deci- 
duous climber,  in 
cultivation  from 
the  remotest  period 
of  history,  in  the 
warmest  parts  of 
the  temperate  zones 
of  the  Old  World, 
and  of  which  there 
are  innumerable  va- 
rieties. 

Geography  and  History.  The  grape  vine  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
native  of  Persia;  and  Dr.  Sickler,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Geschichte  der  Obst- 
cultur,  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  its  migration  to  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Sicily.  From  Sicily,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
seats  of  civilisation  in  the  western  hemisphere,  the  vine  is  said  to  have 
found  its  way  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  the  latter  country  in  the  time  of  Antoninus,  and  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  but  during  what  reign  is  uncertain. 
There  were  vineyards,  however,  in  England,  according  to  the  venerable  Bede, 
in  the  year,  A.D.  280.  The  vine  has  been  for  ages  in  a  wild  state,  in  the 
woods  and  hedges  of  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Guienne,  in  France,  where 
it  differs  from  the  cultivated  plant,  in  having  smaller  and  more  cottony  leaves, 
and  very  small  fruit,  rather  austere  than  sweet.  These  wild  vines,  which 
were  called  by  the  ancients  labrusca,  are  still  known,  in  the  south  of  France, 
by  the  names  of  lambrusco,  and  lambresquiero.  (A1".  Du  Ham.)  The  history 
of  the  vine  as  a  fruit  shrub,  and  all  that  relates  to  its  varieties  and  their  pro- 
pagation and  culture,  will  be  found  given  at  length  in  our  Enclyclopcedia 
of  Gardening  ;  and  we  shall  here  only  notice  those  varieties  which  we  think 
deserving  of  introduction,  as  ornamental  and  fragrant-flowered  standard 
climbers,  for  training  against  a  prop  in  the  free  ground,  in  a  British  arbore- 
tum ;  or  to  be  trained  against  a  wall,  in  the  arboretums  of  colder  countries. 
Plants,  in  the  European  nurseries,  are  procurable  at  Is.  or  1  franc  each  j  and 
at  New  York,  for  37±  cents  each. 

_L  V.  v.  2foliis  incdnis.  The  hoary-leaved  Grape  Fine.  Miller's  Grape, 
or  Miller's  black  Cluster  Grape.  —  Leaves  almost  entire,  small, 
woolly,  and  whitish.  Fruit  round,  small,  in  compact  bunches,  black. 
This  variety  is  selected  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  its  leaves. 
.1  V.  v.  3  foliis  rubescentibus.  The  rubescent-leaved  Grape  Vine.  The 
Claret  Grape;  Tenturier,  Fr.  (N.  Du 
Ham.,  var.  75.,  not  Clairette  Du  Ham., 
var.  12.)  —  The  leaves  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  preceding  variety,  and  more 
lobed  and  notched :  in  the  autumn,  be- 
fore they  die  off,  they  change  to  a  deep 
claret  colour,  in  which  state  they  are 
highly  ornamental. 

A  V.  v.  4  aptifdlia  Hort.  The  Parsley-leaved 
Grape  Vine.  Crotal,  Fr.  (fig.  140.)  — 
The  leaves  are  beautifully  laciniated, 
middle-sized,  and  the  fruit  black.  This 
variety  is  by  some  considered  as  a  species, 
and,  as  such,  is  known  as  V.  laciniosa  L.  It  forms  a  very  handsome 
climbing  shrub,  which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  its  fruit  since  1648. 
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A  2.  V.  Z/ABRI/SCA  L.     The  wild  Vine,  or  Fox  Grnpr. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec.,  29.1  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  iW*. ;  Don's  Mill ,  L  p.  711. 

SjfltOltyme*.      /'.  taurina  Walt.  ;   filziger  VVein.,  (icr. 

Engravings.     Plum.  Icon.,  t.  259.  fig.  1.  ;  Jacq.  Schcen.,  t.  426. ;  and  our  Jig.  141. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Sexes  dioecious  or  polygamous. 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  rather  3-lobed,  acutely  toothed 
beneath,  and  the  peduncles  tomentose  and  rather 
rusty.  (Dec.  Prod.,\.  p.  634.)  A  tendriled  climber, 
growing  to  about  the  same  height  as  the  common 
vine,  but  with  much  larger  leaves  (which  are  scarcely 
lobed,  and  downy,  especially  when  young),  and 
berries  which  are  large  and  black,  with  a  rough 
acid  flavour,  but  are,  nevertheless,  eatable  in  a  wild 
state,  and  much  improved  by  cultivation.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  disagreeable  foxy  smell,  whence 
the  name.  "  The  fruit  is,  according  to  Professor  ^ 
Bigelow,  large,  purple,  and  pleasantly  tasted ;  while  Torrey  remarks  that 
it  has  a  strong  disagreeable  flavour  in  a  wild  state,  but  that,  when  cultivated, 
it  is  as  pleasant  as  any  of  the  varieties  of  V.  vinlfera."  (Hook.  Flor. 
Bor.  Amer.y  p.  115.)  There  are  two  varieties  growing  in  the  vineyards 
of  North  America ;  one  with  white  berries,  and  the  other  with  red  ones. 
From  both  of  the  varieties,  and  from  the  species,  an  excellent  wine  is  made; 
which,  when  kept  for  five  or  six  years,  resembles  Moselle.  In  America, 
the  varieties  have  been  much  improved  by  culture  ;  and,  according  to 
Rafinesque  (Med.  Fl.y  i.  p.  121.),  greatly  increased  in  number  by  culture, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  wine.  In  Britain,  the  plant  can  only  be 
considered  as  ornamental;  and, from  the  largeness  of  its  foliage  and  fruit, 
it  forms  a  very  distinct  species  of  Fitis.  A  plant  of  the  red-fruited  va- 
riety, in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  placed  against  a 
wall  with  a  west  aspect,  ripens  fruit  every  year,  which  we  have  tasted,  and 
found  by  no  means  disagreeable.  We  have  also  had  some  bottles  of  the 
wine  sent  us  from  America,  which  was  not  inferior  to  the  weaker  sorts  of 
Rhenish  wines.  Possibly  this  plant  might  deserve  cultivation  on  the  Con- 
tinent, with  a  view  to  the  mixing  of  the  fruit  with  that  of  the  varieties  of 
the  grape  vine,  in  making  wine ;  since  austere  varieties  of  apple  and  pear, 
mixed  with  sugary  varieties,  are  found  to  make  the  best  kinds  of  cider  and 
perry.  Plants  of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1.?.  Qd.  each  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  the  species  and  its  varieties  are 
37^  cents  each. 

-i  3.  V.  JESTIVA^LIS  Michx.     The  Summer  Vine,  or  Grape  Vine. 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  230.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  634. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  711. 

Synonymes.      V.  Labrusca  Walt.   FL  Car.,  242. ;   V.  vulplna  Willd.  Spec.,  p.  1181.  j  and  E.  of  PI., 
No.  2860. 

Engravings.    Jac.   Hort.  Schcen.,  t.  425. ;   E.  of  PI.,  2860. ;  and  our  Jig.  142. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Sexes  dicecious,  or  polygamous.     Leaves  142 

broadly  heart-shaped,  with  from  3  to  5  lobes;  the  under  y^y^S 

surface  of  the  young  ones  invested  with  a  cottony  down  ; 
of  the  adult  ones,  smooth.  Racemes  fertile,  oblong.  Ber- 
ries small.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  and  abounding  there  in  woods  and  wastes,  from 
Virginia  to  Carolina.  The  berries  are  small,  of  a  dark  blue 
colour,  finely  covered  with  bloom,  not  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  made  into  a  very  tolerable  wine  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1656,  but  is  not 
very  common  in  collections. 

J&.  4.  V.  SINUA'TA  G.  Don.     The  scallorW.eastvrf  Vine,  or  Summer  Grape  Vine. 


Identification.     Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  711. 

Synmiymes.     V.  arstivalis  var.  sinuata  Ph.  Flor.  Amet.  Sept.,  1.  p. 
bly  the  V.  /abruscoldes  of  Muhl.  Cat.,  'J7."  (G.  Don.) 


j  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  634.    "  Proba- 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Sexes  dicecious  or  polygamous.  Leaves  sinuately  palmate,  coarsely  toothed,  with 
rhomboid  recesses ;  young  ones  covered  beneath  with  cobwebby  rustv  down  ;  adult  ones  smooth. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  711.)  Found  in  woods  from  Virginia  to  Carolina,  along  with  the  two  preceding 
species,  of  the  last  of  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  G.  Don's  opinion,  we  think  this  only  a  variety. 
The  berries  are  dark  blue,  agreeable  to  eat,  and  a  very  good  wine  is  made  from  them.  Introduced 
into  England  in  I(i5ti,  but  not  much  cultivati-d. 
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1  5.  V.  CORDIFOVLIA  Michx.  The  heai't-shape-leaved  Vine,  or  Chicken  Grape. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  231. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  654. ;  Don's  Mill.  1.  p.  711. 
Synonymes.     V.  inclsa  Jacq.  Schn-n.,  t.  427. ;    7".  vulplna  Lin  Spec.,  p.  293.,  Walt.  Flor.  Car.,  243. 
Engravings.     Jacq.  Schcen.,  t.  247.  ;  E.  of  PI.,  286.  ;  and  ourjig.  143. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Sexes  dicEcious  or  poly- 
gamous. Leaves  heart-shaped,  acuminate, 
toothed  in  the  mode  of  incisions,  smooth 
on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  loosely  many- 
flowered.  Berries  small,  greenish,  ripened 
late.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  634,  635.)  Found 
wild  from  Canada  to  Florida,  on  the  edges 
of  rivers  and  in  woods,  where  it  is  called 
the  winter  grape,  probably  from  the  late 
ripening  of  the  fruit ;  and  chicken  grape, 
perhaps  from  the  very  small  size  of  the  b2rries.  Dr.  Torrey  considers  this 
to  be  the  true  V.  vulpina  of  Linnaeus,  on  account  of  its  glabrous  leaves. 
(Hook.}  Introduced  in  1806.  Plants  of  it  (but  whether  male  or  female, 
we  are  uncertain)  are  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  price  1*.  Gd. 
each. 

1  6.   V.  RIPAVRIA  Michx.     The  river-side,  or  sweet-scented,  Vine. 

Identification.     Michx.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  821. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  635.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  711 
Si/iioiit/wcs.     V.  odoratissima  Donn  Hori.  Cant.,  and  Lodd.  Cat.  ;  Vigne  de  Battures,  Amer. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2429. ;  E.  of  P.,  2862. ;  and  our  fig.  144. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  shallowly 
3-cleft,  toothed  in  the  mode  of  incisions  and  un- 
equally. Footstalk,  and  the  margin  of  the  nerves, 
pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  635.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina, 
on  the  gravelly  shores  of  islands  and  banks  of 
rivers.  "  Extending  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Winipeg,  in  lat.  520°."  (Richardson,  in  Hook.) 
Dr.  Hooker  observes  that  some  of  his  specimens 
of  this  plant  have  the  leaves  so  slightly  lobed,  that 
he  scarcely  knows  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  V.  vulpina  (our  No.  3.).  Female  plants  are 
very  seldom  found  north  of  the  Potowmac  river, 
though  the  male  extends  very  far  beyond  it.  The 
flowers  have  an  exquisitely  sweet  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  mi- 
gnonette. The  female  plant  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
where  its  shoots  extend  to  the  length  of  20  ft. 

.1  7.    V.  ROTUN7DIFOVLIA    Michx '.     The  round-leaved  Vine,  or  Bidlet  Grape. 
Identification.    Michx.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  231. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  635. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  711. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Sexes  dioecious  or  trioecious.  Leaves  between  heart- 
shaped  and  kidney-shaped,  toothed  in  rather  an  equal  manner,  shining  on 
both  surfaces.  Racemes  composed  of  several  little  heads  of  flowers. 
Berries  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  (Dec.  Prod.,i.  p. 635.)  Found  in  North 
America,  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  on  river  sides,  and  on  islands.  The 
berries  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  muscadine  grape,  by  which 
name  it  is  sometimes  called  :  they  are  agreeable  to  eat.  Introduced  in  1806, 
but  not  often  met  with  in  collections.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society. 

JL  8.  V.  CARIB.EVA  Dec.     The  Caribean  Vine. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  634. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  711. 
Synonyme.     V.  fndica  Swx.  Obs.,95.,  Pair.  Diet.,  8.  p.  607. 
Engraving.     Sloane  Hist.,  2.  p.  104.  t.  210.  fig.  4. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Sexes  dioecious  or  trioecious.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  acumi- 
nate, toothed  with  acute  and  rather  projecting  teeth  ;  rather  glabrous  above, 
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beneath,  and  the  peduncles,  tomentose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  634-.)  Flowers 
small  and  white.  Berries  small,  brownish  green,  watery  and  acid,  but 
eatable.  This  plant  produces  a  great  quantity  of  clusters  of  small  black 
grapes,  of  an  austere  taste ;  but  they  would,  doubtless,  make  a  good  red  wine. 
When  it  grows  luxuriantly,  as  it  generally  does  on  the  higher  woody  lands 
of  Jamaica,  it  is  so  full  of  juice,  that  a  piece  of  a  shoot,  about  3ft.  long, 
will  yield  near  a  pint  of  clear  tasteless  water,  which  has  saved  the  lives  of 
many  persons  who  have  wandered  long  in  the  woods  without  any  other 
refreshment  of  a  liquid  sort.  For  this  reason,  the  plant  is  called,  in  Jamaica, 
water  withe.  According  to  Sloane,  the  fruit  is  red  or  deep  purple,  the 
size  of  currants,  and  agreeably  acid,  as  well  as  astringent.  (Don's  Mi//.,  i. 
p.  711.)  Introduced  in  1800,  but  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Not  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  nor  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

App.  i.      Other  hardy  or  half  hardy  Species  ofVitis. 

Dr.  Wallich  has  enumerated  upwards  of  fifty  species  of 
ntis,  natives  of  India.  Of  these  V.  \\'ullich\  Dec.,  a  native 
of  Nepal,  was  introduced  in  1822,  and  treated  as  a  stove 
climber  ;  hut  it  will  probahly  be  found  half-hardy.  V.  gla- 
brata  Roth  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  introduced 
in  1819.  It  resembles  in  foliage  V.  vulplna,  and  is  con- 
sidered half-hardy.  V.  inrtica  L.  (fig.  145.)  was  introduced 
in  1692,  and  is  generally  treated  as  a  stove  climber  ;  but, 
being  deciduous,  if  its  wood  could  be  ripened  in  sufficient 
time,  it  might  stand  our  winters  against  a  conservative 
wall.  The  same  may  be  said  of  V.  c^sia  Hort.  Trans.,  a 
native  of  Sierra  Leone,  introduced  in  1822.  There  are 
numerous  other  Indian  and  some  Japan  species,  which  re- 
main  to  be  introduced.  There  are  also  some  species  natives 
of  South  America,  described  by  Humboldt,  of  which  very 
little  is  known  ;  but  four  of  them,  which  are  described  in 
Don's  Miller,  are  considered  to  be  hardy. 

Of  North  American  species  and  varieties  no  fewer  than 
ISO  have  been  described  by  Professor  Rafinesque  in  his  Me- 
dical Flora,  already  quoted,  and  in  his  Monograph  of  Ame- 
rican J'mes.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  248.) 


GENUS  II. 


AMPELO'PSIS  Michx. 


THE  AMPELOPSIS. 
Monogynia. 


Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 


Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer,  1.  p.  159.  ;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  632.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  694. 

Synonymes.     ,r/ltis  sp.,  and  Cissus  sp. 

Derivation.    Ampelos,  a  vine,  and  opsis,  resemblance  ;  similarity  in  the  habits  of  the  species. 

Gen.Char.yifC.  Calyx  almost  entire.  Petals  5,  falling  off  separately.  Sti^iun 
capitate.  Ovary  not  immersed  in  a  disk,  including  2  —  4*  ovules.  (Kunth, 
Nov.  Gen.  Ani.y  5.  p.  222.,  quoted  in  Dec,  Prod.,  i.  p.  632.)  —  A  genus  in- 
termediate between  Cfssus  and  ntis.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  632.)  The  species 
are  found  in  North  America,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  China,  and  in  the 
Himalaya.  They  are  all  climbing  shrubs,  mostly  deciduous,  of  the  easiest 
propagation  and  culture  :  some  of  them,  as  the  A.  7/ederacea,  are  very  orna- 
mental. 

1  1.  A.  CORDA'TA  Michx.     The  cordate-leaved  Ampelopsis. 

Michx.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  159.  ;  Dec.  Prod. 


1.  p.  633.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  694. 
Cissus  Ampelopsis  Pers.  Syn.,  1.  p.  142.  ;   ritis  indivisa  Willd.  Baum.,  538. 


Identification. 
Synonymes. 

Spec.  Char,,  fyc.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  acute,  toothed,  indistinctly  3-lobed  ; 
the  nerves  villous  beneath.  Racemes  doubly  bifid.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  633.) 
Found  in  North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  among  hedges, 
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and  by  the  sides  of  rivers.  The  flowers  are  reddish,  and  produced  in  May 
and  June;  and  the  berries  are  of  a  pale  red  colour.  Introduced  in  1803, 
but  rare  in  British  collections. 

JL  2.  A.  HEDERA'CEA  Michx.     The  Ivy-like  Ampelopsis,  or  Five-leaved  Ivy. 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  160. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  633.  ;  Don's  Mill ,  1.  p.  694. 

Synonymes.  Hedera  quinquefblia  Linn.  Spec.,  292. ;  FUisquinquefMia  Lam.  III.,  No.  2815.  ;  Cissus 
Aederacea  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  170. ;  Cfssus  quinquefblia  Hart.  Par. ;  Fltis  Aederacea  Willd. 
Spec.,  p.  1182. ;  Ampelopsis  quinquefblia  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  114. ;  Vigne  Vierge,  Fr. ;  Jung- 
fern  Keben,  or  wilder,  Wein,  Ger. 

Engravings.     Cornut.  Canad.,  t.  100. ;  E.  of  PL,  2868. ;  and  our  ./Zg.  146. 

Spec.  Char.  fyc.     Leaves  digitate,  of  from  3  to  146 

5  leaflets,  that  are  stalked,  oblong,  toothed 
with  mucronated  teeth.  Racemes  dichoto- 
mously  corymbose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  633.) 
A  vigorous-growing  climber,  or  trailer,  root- 
ing at  the  joints  ;  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  in  woods 
on  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1629  ;  and,  from  its 
rapid  growth,  and  the  beauty  of  its  foliage 
(especially  in  autumn,  when  it  changes  to  a 
deep  rich  red),  it  soon  became  popular  all 
over  Europe.  It  grows  freely  in  the  smoke 
of  cities  ;  and  in  London,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  Paris,  it  may  be  found  reaching  to 
the  tops  of  nouses  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in 
height.  In  fine  seasons,  it  produces  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  greenish  purple  colour,  suc- 
ceeded by  corymbs  of  small  black  fruit. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  Is. 
each,  and  seeds  1*.  a  packet ;  at  Bollvvyller, 
plants  are  1  franc  each ;  at  New  York,  15 
cents. 

J,  3.  A.  (//.)  HIRSU'TA  Donn  (Hort.  Cant.).     The  hairy-leaved  Ampelopsis. 

Identification.     Donn  Hort.  Cant. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  633. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  G94. 
Synonymes.    Cissus  Aederacea  var.  hirsuta  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  170. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  pubescent  on  both  surfaces.  A  native  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
introduced  in  1806,  and,  in  our  opinion,  likely  to  be  only  a  variety  of  A.  Aederacea. 

JL  4.  A.  BIPINNA'TA  Michx.     The  bipinnate-fcawrf  Ampelopsis. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  160.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  633.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  694. 
Synonymes.      Fltis  arborea   Willd.  Spec.,  1.  p.  i!83. ;    Cissus  stans  Pers.  Syn.  1.  p.  183.,  Ph.  Fl. 

Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  170. 
Engraving.     Pluk.  Mant.,  p.  412.  fig.  2. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Leaves  bipinnate,  smooth ;  leaflets  cut  in  a  lobed  manner. 
Racemes  pedunculate,  almost  doubly  bifid.  Berries  globose  and  cream- 
coloured.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  633.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  with  slender  stems, 
but  scarcely  a  climber;  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  shady  woods. 
It  was  introduced  in  1700 ;  and,  being  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage,  is  not  uncommon  in  collections.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
cost  Is.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  ?  j  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

App.  i.     Anticipated  hardy  Species  of  Ampelopsis. 

\  A.  b6trya  Dec.  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  with  cordate  leaves,  reddish  flowers, 
and  berries  black  and  eatable.  It  is  described  by  Loureiro,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

£A.  heterophvlla  Blume,  FUis  javanica  Spi-cng.,  a  native  of  Java,  has  palmate  leaves,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  likely  to  endure  our  winters  in  the  open  air. 

8  A,  capreolata  G.  Don,  Fltis  capreolata  D.  Don,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  and  resembles  A.  7/e- 
deracea  in  every  particular,  except  that  it  is  one  half  smaller.  Mr.  Royle  has  given  a  figure 
of  this  plant  (Illus.,  i.  26.),  and  observes  that  he  considers  it  the  same  as  the  Fitis  Aederacea  of  Dr. 
Wallich.  The  genera  Fltis,  AmpelcSpsis,  and  Cissus  are  so  mixed  together  in  the  older  botanical 
works,  that  there  may  probably  be  some  of  the  above  names  that  belong  to  FUi«  or  Cissus,  and  some 
names  under  /" tis  ami  Cissus  which  belong  to  Ampeldpsts. 
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GENUS  III. 
CTSSUS  L.     THE  Cissus.     Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monog^nia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  147. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  627. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  689. 

Derivation.    Kissos  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  ivy,  which  these  plants  in  some  manner  resemble. 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.     Calyx  almost  entire.    Petals  4,  falling    off  separately.     Ovary  4-celled.      Berry 

1—4-seeded.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  630.)      Climbing  plants,  chiefly  ligneous,  with  simple,  trifoliate,  or 

palmate  leaves,  and  cymes  or  corymbs  of  small  flowers,  greenish,  yellow,  and  sometimes  purplish. 

Above  70  ligneous  species  are  described  in  Don's  Miller,  a  few  of  which  are  green-house  plants,  and 

already  introduced  into  British  gardens. 

"  t_  1.  C.  orientdlis  Lam.,  figured  in  Lam.  III.,  t.  84.  fig.  2.,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sweet's  Hortus  Britannicus,  was  introduced  in  1818.  It  is  a  green-house  climber  ;  and,  being 
considered  tolerably  hardy,  it  might  be  tried  against  a  conservative  wall. 

4.  2.  C.  quindta  Ait.,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  introduced  in  1790,  has  palmate  leaves, 
and  is  treated  as  a  green-house  plant. 

fl_  3.  C.  antdrctica  Vent.  Choix,  t.  21.,  and  our  fig.  147,  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  whence  It  was 
introduced  in  1790,  and  is  commonly  called  the  kangaroo  vine.  It  has  large,  cordate,  serrated,  smooth- 
ish  leaves,  and  but  seldom,  if  ever,  flowers  in  our  green-houses.  It  is,  probably,  as  hardy  as  other 
New  Holland  shrub*. 


L  4.  C.  capensis  Willd.  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  introduced  in  1792. 
ft_  C.  \itiglnca,  (Jig.  148.),  C.  quinquefblia  C/»#.149.),  and,  probably,  other  species  now  kept  In  our 
green-houscs.  and  some  even  in  our  stoves,  might,  probably,  prove  half-hardy,  if  judiciously  treated. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


OF    THE    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE   ORDER 

GERANIANCE;E. 

WE  introduce  this  order  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  recommending  a  trial  of  some  of  the  hardier 
varieties  of  the  common  pelargonium  ;  the  roots  of  which,  at  least,  will  live  through  the  winter  at 
the  bottom  of  a  wall,  if  the  soil  be  kept  quite  dry  during  that  season,  and  covered  with  straw.  The 


150 


151 


152 


following  sorts  may,  perhaps,  be  chosen  for  a  trial,  in  preference  to  some  others  :  — P.  liarringtbnr'/i 
cucullatum  (fig.  150.),  macrfenthon,  mcgalanthon,  calaniistratum,  guercifblium,  peltatum,  zonalc 
(fig.  151.},  Bentinckinnwrn,  inquinans  (.fig.  152.) 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 


OF    THE    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER 
ZYGOPHYLLA'CE^E. 


36  Melidnthus  mdjor  L.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  45.,  and  our  Jig.  153.)  is  a 
well-known  suffruticose  green-house  plant,  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  its  glaucous  leaves,  and  the  sharp  and  remarkable  notch- 
ingof  its  leaflets.  It  has  stood  out  in  many 
situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
at  the  base  of  a  wall,  protected  only  during  the 
most  severe  weather.  It  has  even  flowered 
in  the  open  air  in  some  situations.  In  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  this  plant  has  stood 
out  for  many  years  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall, 
and  also  at  the  base  of  an  east  wall,  and  has 
flowered  in  both  situations,  the  last  time  in 
1834.  In  Devonshire,  at  Kingsbridge,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Moult,  it  has  stood  out  for  many 
years  as  a  bush  ;  and,  in  November,  1835,  was 
between  10  ft.  and  12  ft.  high. 

Zohllum  sessilifbltum    L.  (figured  in 


Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2184.  and  our  fig.  154.),  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Z.  Morgsana  L., 


also  from  the  Cape,  both  green-house  plants, 
which  have  been  upwards  of  a  century  in  this  country,  and  which  are  interesting  for  their  peculiar 
foliage  and  yellow  flowers,  may,  with  other  ligneous  Cape  species,  deserve  a  trial  in  favourable 
situations  against  a  conservative  wall. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE 
ORDER    tfUTAvCEJE. 


IN  this  order  there  are  two  genera,  Ruta  and  Aplophyllum,  which  contain 
some    undershrubs,    hardy    or    half-hardy.      They    are    thus    contradistin- 
guished :  — 
72uNTA  L.     Calyx  4-  parted.      Stamens  8.      Styles   4,  connected.     Ovary 

almost  stalked.    Capsule  4-lobed,  4-celled.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  775.)  Leaves 

compoundly  divided. 
APLOPHY'LLUM    Andr.  Juss.      Calyx    5-parted.      Stamens    10.      Styles  5, 

connected.      Capsule  5-lobed,  5-celled.  (Donys  Mill.,  i.  p.  775.)      Leaves 

undivided. 

GENUS  I. 


72UVTA  L.     THE  RUE.     Lin.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia. 

1,1,  niifi,  ,itwn.    Ttmrn.  Irist.,  t.  13:3. ;  Lin.  Gen. ,523.  j  Dcc.Prod.,  I.  p.  709. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  778 
Synonymcs.     Hue,  Fr.  ;  Haute,  Gcr. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 
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tooth 
unde 

place 
immc 
ripen 


Derivation.  According  to  Do  Theis,  incapable  of  explanation  ;  but  the  same  in  all  the  mo.^t  ancient 
languages;  namely,  rwzin  Runic;  nul,-,ratti,  ruta,  orrutu,  in  Anglo-Saxon  ;  rutiza  in  Sclavonian  ; 
ruta  in  Italian  and  Latin ;  ruda  in  Spanish  ;  rutc  in  Greek  ;  said  to  be  Iroin  rud,  to  flow,  in 
allusion  to  some  expelling  qualities  of  the  plants. 

*  1.  R.  GRAVEVOLENS  L.     The  heavy-scented,  or  common,  Rue. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec,,  548.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  710.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  778. 
Synont/mcs.     R.  hortensis  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1.  ;  Hue,  Ft:  ;  Gartenraute,  (,,/ 

fingravines.      Du   Ham.   Arb.,  2.  t.  61.;  Woodv.    Med.  But.,  t.  37.;  Pluk.  Icon.,  t.  .iJv> ;  K.  ut 
-.;.  ;  andoury^.  155. 

,Sy;rr.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  supra-decompound;   the  lobes 

oblong,  the  terminal  one  obovate.     Petals  entire  or 

toothed.  (Dec.  Prod.,\.  p.  710.)     A  beautiful  evergreen 

undershrub,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  sterile 

places,  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  from   time 

"m memorial.     It  flowers  from  June  to  September,  and 
s  seeds. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  The  rue  may  be  found  in  a 
wild  state  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  We  have  gathered  it,  growing  along  with 
Psoralea  bituminosa,  on  the  rocks  about  Nice,  and  along 
the  coast  near  Genoa.  The  rue  was  first  recorded  by 
Turner  in  1562;  but,  from  its  reputed  medicinal  quali- 
ties, and  its  use  in  religious  ceremonies,  it  was  probably  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  monks,  many  centuries  before. 

Properties  and  Uses.  "  The  rue  and  its  allies,"  Professor  Burnet  observes, 
*'  are  bitter  stimulating  plants,  with  a  strong  but  rather  unpleasant  smell,  and 
a  hot  bitter  taste.  R.  graveolens  is,  indeed,  so  acrid,  that  the  bruised  leaves 
will  excoriate  the  lips  and  nostrils,  and  inflame  the  skin,  if  applied  as  a  cata- 
plasm. Rue  was  much  esteemed  in  ancient  medicine :  Hippocrates  commends 
it :  for  many  ages  it  was  considered  a  preventive  of  contagion,  and  called  the 
herb  of  grace;  and,  in  later  times,  Boerhaave  observes  that  the  greatest  com- 
mendations he  can  bestow  upon  it  fall  short  of  its  merits,  *  What  medicine,' 
says  he,  '  can  be  more  efficacious  for  promoting  perspiration  for  the  cure  of 
hysteric  passion,  and  of  epilepsies,  and  for  expelling  poison  ?  '  But,  notwith- 
standing all  these  praises,  which  are  truly  questionable,  rue  is  now  seldom 
employed,  except  in  the  form  of  tea,  by  village  doctresses."  (Bvnuft 
Outlines  of  Botany,  vol.  2.  p.  882.)  Notwithstanding  these  observations  of 
Professor  Burnet,  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  rue  have  been  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  respect  by  Lewis,  Woodville,  Thomson,  and  other  authors ;  ami 
the  following  is  a  summary  of  their  observations.  The  internal  use  of  the  rue 
is  unsafe  in  large  quantities ;  but  eaten  with  bread  and  butter,  as  it  very  com- 
monly is  in  France  and  Germany,  a  considerable  dose  ma}'  be  taken  without 
injury.  In  Britain,  it  is  given  to  children  as  a  vermifuge;  and,  mixed  with 
butter,  to  poultry,  as  a  remedy  for  the  roup,  &c.  It  is  also  given  to  dogs 
as  a  cure  for  the  distemper,  and  is  considered  by  the  country  people  generally 
as  an  excellent  "cleanser  of  the  blood."  By  distillation  with  water,  an 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  it;  and  by  infusion  in  alcohol,  a  tincture  which 
is  warm,  pungent,  acrid,  and  penetrating.  A  conserve1,  made  by  beating  the 
fresh  leaves  with  fine  sugar,  is  the  most  commodious  form  for  using  the  herb  in 
substance  :  the  extract  is  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  15  grains.  To  labouring 
men,  if  used  with  discretion,  it  might  prove  a  condiment  to  their  food,  in 
the  same  way  as  garlic  does  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  onions  in  most 
parts  of  Europe. 

Poetical  and  legendary  All  unions.  Rue,  as  it  is  observed  in  Martyn's  Miller, 
was  anciently  named  herb  grace,  or  the  herb  of  grace  ;  and  it  is  to  this  day  called 
ave  grace  in  Sussex,  in  allusion,  doubtless,  to  Arc  Maria,  gratia  plena;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  Mary,  in  Hebrew,  means  bitter.  Warburton  says  that 
rue  had  its  name,  "  herb  of  grace,"  from  its  having  been  used  in  exorcisms. 
( )|)helia,  in  Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  says  to  the  Queen,  "  There's  rue  for  you,  ami 
here's  some  for  me ;  we  mav  call  it  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays."  Herb  of  gi 
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was,  indeed,  the  common  name  for  rue  in  Shakspeare's  time;  and  Greene,  in 
his  Quip  for  an  upstart  Courtier,  has  this  passage  :  — "  Some  of  them  smiled,  and 
said  rue  was  called  herb-grace,  which,  though  they  scorned  in  their  youth, 
they  might  wear  in  their  age,  and  that  it  was  never  too  late  to  say  miserei'e" 
The  gardener  in  Richard  II.  says  of  the  Queen, — 

"  Here  did  she  drop  a  tear ;  here  in  this  place, 
I  '11  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace  : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen." 


Perdita,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  says,— 


. "  Reverend  sirs, 


For  you  there  's  rosemary  and  rue  ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long  : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both." 

They  are  both  evergreens,  retaining  their  appearance  and  taste  during  the 
whole  year,  and,  therefore,  are  proper  emblems  of  remembrance  and  grace. 
Rue  seems  to  have  been  used  formerly  in  nosegays ;  for  the  Clown,  in  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  having  said  of  the  Countess,  "  She  was  the  sweet-marjo- 
ram of  the  salad,  or  rather  the  herb  of  grace,"  Lafeu  replies,  "  They  are  not 
salad  herbs,  you  knave,  they  are  nose  herbs  ;"  upon  which  the  Clown,  in  cha- 
racter, remarks,  "  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  Sir,  I  have  not  much  skill  in 
grass ;"  thus  punning  upon  the  name  of  grace,  as  the  gardener  did  upon  the 
other  name  of  rue.  (Don'sMill.,\.  p.  779.)  "  Among  the  ancients,  rue  was  used  in 
several  superstitious  practices  :  *  You  are  not  yet  at  the  parsley,  nor  even  at 
the  rue,'  was  a  common  saying  with  the  Greeks  to  those  persons  who,  having 
projected  an  enterprise,  had  not  begun  to  put  it  in  execution.  In  ancient  times, 
gardens  were  edged  with  borders  of  parsley  and  rue ;  and  those  persons  who 
had  not  passed  these  borders  were  not  accounted  to  have  entered  a  garden  : 
thence  the  proverb  originated."  (Reid's  Historical  and  Literary  Botany,  p.  153.) 

Physiological  Phenomenon.  "  Linnaeus  having  observed  that  the  rue  moved 
one  of  its  stamens  every  day  to  the  pistil,  Sir  James  Smith  examined  the  Ruta 
angustifolia,  and  found  many  of  the  stamens  in  the  position  which  he  describes, 
holding  their  anthers  over  the  stigma ;  while  those  which  had  not  come  to  the 
stigma  were  lying  back  upon  the  petals,  as  well  as  those  which  had  already  per- 
formed their  office,and  had  returned  to  theiroriginal  situation.  Trying  with  a  quill 
to  stimulate  the  stamens,  he  found  them  all  quite  void  of  irritability :  they  are 
strong,  stout,  conical  bodies,  and  cannot,  without  breaking,  be  forced  out  of 
the  position  in  which  they  happen  to  be.  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  ob- 
served in  several  other  flowers;  but  it  is  nowhere  more  striking,  or  more  easily 
examined,  than  in  the  species  of  rue."  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  779.) 

The  Rue  as  a  hardy  Shrub.  Though  the  rue  is  seldom  seen  in  British  gar- 
dens otherwise  than  as  an  herb  of  1  ft.-or  1£  ft.  in  height,  yet  when  planted 
in  dry,  deep,  calcareous  soil,  and  suffered  to  grow  without  being  cut  over, 
it  forms  a  singularly  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft., 
or  even  8  ft.,  in  as  many  years.  The  manner  in  which  the  leaves  are  cut, 
their  glaucous  hue,  the  profusion  of  fine  dark  yellow  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced for  several  months  in  succession,  and  often  throughout  the  whole  winter, 
justify  us  in  strongly  recommending  the  rue  for  cultivation  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  It  will  not  succeed,  however,  if  mixed  with  other  trees  and  shrubs  of 
rampant  growth,  nor  attain  a  large  size,  unless  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  in 
a  soil  that  is  deep,  free,  and  calcareous.  It  forms  beautiful  evergreen  separation 
hedges  for  cottage  gardens  ;  and  some  fine  hedges  of  this  sort,  and  also  large 
single  plants,  may  be  seen  in  the  bottoms  of  old  chalk- pits  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Thames,  about  Gravesend,  in  Kent.  The  plant  is  propagated  in  the 
easiest  manner,  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  requires  no  other  pruning  during  its 
whole  existence  than  cutting  off  the  withered  flower-stalks.  It  appears  to  be 
a  shrub  of  very  great  durability.  In  point  of  ultimate  magnitude,  rate  of 
growth,  soil,  situation,  and  culture,  the  rosemary,  the  lavender,  the  sage,  the 
hyssop,  the  thyme,  and  the  more  hardy  tcucriums  may  be  considered  as 
suitable  associates  for  the  rue. 


CHAP.  XXX. 
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App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  liuta. 

The  following  species  of  /ffita  are  generally  kept  in  the  frame  or  green-house  ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  would  live  in  very  dry  soil  or  in  lime  rubbish,  at  the  base  of  a  wall,  with  some  pro- 
lection  during  severe  weather.  R.  pinnata  L.  (Hot.  Reg.,  t.  307.),  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft. ;  R.  bractebsa  Dec.,  a  shrub  2  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Sicily  ;  R. 
angustif.Mia  Pcrs.  (fig.  15T>.),  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  which  was 
considered  by  Linnanis  and  others  as  a  variety  of  the  common  rue ; 
A*.  iiKHTophylla  Sol.,  from  the  north  of  Africa,  where  it  grows  3  ft. 
high  ;  It.  monttaa  Clus.,  from  the  south  of  Europe,  also  growing  3  ft. 
high  ;  R.  divaricata  Tenore,  from  the  south  of  Italy:  R.  Corsica  Dec.,  l»B 
from  Corsica;  R.  albifl6ra  Hook.t  from  Nepal,  which  was  introduced 
in  ts-j.;,  and  which  is  found  in  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  from 
500  ft.  to  800  ft. ;  together  with  some  other  species  from  Nepal,  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  from  the  north  of  Africa ;  might  all,  we  think,  be 
tried  at  the  base  of  a  conservative  wall,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
Perhaps  half  or  more  of  the  sorts  above  enumerated  are  only  varieties 
of  Riita  graveolens,  but  the  shrub  is  so  truly  beautiful  in  the  form  and 
colour  of  its  foliage,  in  its  neat  and  compact  shape,  and  its  numerous 
flowers,  that  every  variety  is  well  worth  cultivating. 

GENUS  II. 


APLOPHY'LLUM    Andr.  Just.    THE  APLOPHYLLUM,  or  SIMPLE-LEAPED 
RUE.     Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 


This  genus,  which  forms  a  section  of  /fftta  in  De  Candolle's  Prodromus, 
was  instituted  by  A.  Jussieu  in  Mem.  .VMS.,  12.  p.  464.,  and  is  adopted  by  G. 
Don.  It  contains  two  or  three  species  of  small  undershrubs,  which  are 
hardy,  but  which  are  more  frequently  treated  as  herbaceous  than  as  ligneous 
plants. 

o-  1.  A.  lintfblium  O.  Don.,  Rhta  /inifblia  L.,  (Bot.  Rep.,  565.,  and  our 
fig.  157.)  has  entire  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  corymbs. 
It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  near  Valencia,  and  also  of  Greece.  It  was  introduced 
in  1752,  grows  to  about  1  ft.  in  height,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

«*-  2.  A.  suaveolens  G.  Don.,  Tiuta  suaveolens  Dec.,  has  spathulately  lance- 
olate glaucous  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  corymbs,  smelling  like  those  of 
Prf  mula  officinal  is.     It  is  a  native  of  Tauria,  where  it  forms  a  shrub  about  ^ 
2  ft.  high  ;  and  was  introduced  in  1800.     It  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

tt.  3.  A.  fmticuldsum  G.  Don,  7£uta  fruticulbsa  Lab.,  is  a  native  of  the 
country  about  Damascus.  It  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  but  has  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced  into  Britain. 
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OF    THE    HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE 
ORDER    XANTHOXYLAXCEJ2. 

THE  genera  belonging  to  this  order  which  contain  hardy  species  are  three, 

Xanthoxylum,  Ptelea,  and  Aildntus,  which  are  thus  distinguished  in  Don's 

Mill.,  i.  p.  777. 

XANTHO'XYLUM  L.,  and  //.  et  Kth.  Flowers  bisexual.  Calyx  3 — 5-parted, 
with  an  equal  number  of  petals  and  stamens.  Carpels  1 — 5,  2-valved. 
Leaves  simple,  ternate,  abruptly  and  impari-pinnate. 

PTE'LEA  L.  Flowers  bisexual.  Calyx  4 — 5-parted.  Petals  4 — 5.  Sta- 
mens 4 — 5.  Fruit  compressed,  2 — 3-celled;  cells  1-seeded,  turgid  in  the 
centre,  each  cell  extended  into  an  orbicular  reticulated  wing.  Leaves  of  3 
leaflets,  rarely  of  5  leaflets. 

AlLA'NTUs'Desf.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  5.  Stamens 
10,  unequal.  Styles  3 — 5,  arising  from  the  notches  of  the  ovaries.  Carpels 
3 — 5,  membraneous,  1-celled,  1-seeded.  Leaves  abruptly  or  impari- 
pinnate. 
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XANTHO'XYLUM  L.,  and  H.  B.  et  Kth.    THE  XANTHOXYLUM,  or 
TOOTHACHE  TREE.    Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Tri-Pentandria. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  150.  and  1109. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  725. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  801. 

Synonymes.  Zanthoxylum  (it  is  thus  spelled  in  many_botanical  works) ;  Kampmannta  Uafin.  ; 
Clavalier,  Fr. ;  Zahnwehholz,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  xanthos,  yellow,  and  xulon,  wood  ;  from  the  yellowness  of  the  wood,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  roots.  The  French  name  means  club  tree,  and  the  German  name,  the  toothache  tree. 

5t  1.  X.  FRAXI'NEUM  Willd.  The  Ash-leaved  Xanthoxylum,  or  common  Tooth- 
ache Tree. 

Identification.    Willd.  Sp.,  4  p.  757.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  726. ;   Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  802. 

Synonymes.  Zanthoxylum  ramiflorum  Mich.  Fl.  B.  A.,  2.  p.  235. ;  Z.  Clava  Herculis  var.  Lin.  Sp., 
1455.,  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  38.  ;  Z.  americanum  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2. ;  Z.  caribaevum  Gmrt.  Fruct.,  but 
not  of  Lam. :  Clavalier  a  Feuilles  de  Frene,  Fr. ;  Kschen-blattriges  Zahnwehholz,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  t.  97. ;  Catesb.  Carol,  1.  t.  26.  j  E.  of  PI.,  13896. ;  our  Jig.  158. ;  and 
the  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol.  IL 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.    Leaves  pinnate,  of  4  to  5  158 

pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one;  the 
leaflets  ovate,  obscurely  sawed,  equal 
at  the  base;  the  petiole  round  and  de- 
void of  prickles;  prickles  in  the  situation 
of  stipules.  Flowers  in  axillary  umbels, 
without  petals  :  the  sexes  dioecious. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  726,  727.)  A  low 
deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  in  woods  near  rivers ;  culti- 
vated in  England  since  1740,  and  flow- 
ering in  March  and  April.  In  its 
native  country,  this  tree  is  seldom 
seen  higher  than  from  12ft.  to  15ft.; 
but  its  stem  is  decidedly  that  of  a  tree  rising  to  the  height  of  from 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  without  side  shoots,  and  then  branching  out,  and  forming 
a  regular  head.  The  flowers  are  yellowish,  with  red  anthers.  The  bark  and 
capsules  are  of  a  hot  acrid  taste,  and  are  used  for  relieving  the  pains  of  the 
toothache;  whence  the  popular  name.  A  tincture  of  the  bark  is  also  used 
for  curing  rheumatism.  This  tree  is  common  in  British  collections,  but  is 
never  seen  of  any  great  size.  There  is  one  at  Syon,  about  13  ft.  high  ;  in 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  one  about  10  ft. ;  and  some  at  White 
Knights,  from  10  ft.  to  13  ft.  high.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  10 
years  planted,  it  is  6  ft.  high.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1*.  6d.  each  ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  20  cents;  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  seeds  1 
dollar  a  quart. 

Variety. 

>£  X.  f.  2  virginicum,  the  X.  virginicum  of  Lodd.  Cat.,  of  which  there  is  a  plant  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  several  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  ap- 
pears to  us  only  a  variety  of  X./raxfneum. 

st  2.  X.  TRICA'RPUM  Mlchx.    The  three-fruited  Xanthoxylum,  or  Toothache 

Tree. 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  335.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  726. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  803. 

Synonyme.      Fagdra  /raxinifolia  Lam.  III.,  1.  t.  334. 

Engraving.    Lam.  111.,  1. 1.  334. 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Leaves  pinnate ;  the  leaflets  3  to  5  pairs,  and  an  odd  one,  all  on  short  stalks,  oblong- 
oval,  acuminate,  finely  sawed,  oblique  at  the  base.  Petioles  and  branches  prickly.  Panicles  terminal. 
Petals  5.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  726.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Florida,  introduced 
in  1806,  and  flowering  in  July.  Height  6  ft. 
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i  3.  X.  MI  TE  Willd.  The  smooth,  or  thorniest,  Xanthoxylum,  or  Toothache 

Tree. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  1013. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  727. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  802. 
Spec.  C/iar.,  Sfc.  Thornless.  Leaves  impari-pinnate,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  axillary.  (Dec.  Prod., 
i.  p.  727.)  Introduced  from  North  America  in  1812,  and  said  to  be  a  tree  growing  to  the  same 
height  as  X./raxincum,  with  flowers  of  the  same  colour,  and  produced  in  the  same  months.  It 
may,  possibly,  be  only  a  variety  of  the  X.  /raxineum,  as  Gleditschwinermis  is  only  a  variety  of  G. 
triacanthos. 


A  pp.  i.  Half-hardy  Species. 


The  species  of  this  genus  are  not  very  ornamental,  otherwise,  there  are  some  others,  which  are 
natives  of  China  and  Japan,  which  might  be  tried  against  a  conservative  wall :  see  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  species  that  have  been  introduced  into  Britain,  in  our  Hortus  Britannicut. 


PTE'LEA  L. 


GENUS  II. 


THE  PTELEA,  or  SHRUBBY  TREFOIL. 
Tetra-Pentandria. 


Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia 


.  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  806. 
ierblume,  Ger. 


Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  152. ;  Dec.  Prod  ,  2.  p.  82.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  806. 
Synonymes.    Bcllucia  Adans.;  Orme  de  Samarie,  Fr. ;  Lederblume,  Ger. 

¥  1.  P.  TRIFOLIA'TA  L.    The  three-leafleted-leaved  Ptelea,  or  Shrubby  Trefoil. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  173. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  1.  670. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p. 
Synonymes.   Orme  de  Samarie  a  trois  Feuilles,  Fr..;  dreyblattrige  Lede: 

Engravings.  Dill.  Elth.,  t  122.  ;  Mill.  Ic.,  t.  211.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  57.;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t  74. ; 
Schmidt  Arb.,  2.  t.  76. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  eye.  Leaf  of  three  leaflets  that  are  ovate  acute,  the  middle  one 
much  tapered  towards  its  base.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  usually  tetrandrous. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  82.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree  from  North  America,  where 
it  is  found  from  New  York  to  Carolina  in  shady  moist  hedges,  and  on  the 
edges  of  woods  among  rocks.  It  was  introduced  in  1704,  and  produces  its 
small  greenish  white  flowers  in  corymbose  clusters  in  June  and  July.  These 
are  succeeded  by  flattened  winged  capsules,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  elm  ;  whence  the  French  name  of  orme. 

Varieties. 

P.  t.  2  pentaphijlla  Munchh.  Hans.,  3.  p.  342.,  has  5  leaflets ;  but  we  have  not  seen  a  plant. 
P.  t.  3  pubescens  Pursh  has  pubescent  leaves,  and  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  its  being  in  cultivation  in  Britain. 

Description,  eye.  When  this  plant  is  pruned  up  with  a  single  stem,  it  forms 
a  handsome  low  tree  with  a  hemispherical  head  ;  but  in  British  gardens  it  is 
more  frequently  found  as  a  large  shrub,  with  numerous  stems  proceeding  from 
the  same  basal  point.  The  species  was  originally  sent  to  England  by  Banister, 
and  plants  of  it  were  raised  by  Bishop  Compton  at  Fulhani ;  but  they  were 
lost,  and  the  plant  was  reintroduced  from  Carolina  by  Catesby  in  1724-. 
Being  hardy,  and  of  easy  culture  in  any  common  soil,  the  tree  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  collections ;  and  it  well  deserves  a  place  there,  both  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  the  leaves,  and  of  the  fruits,  and  the  handsome  general  form  of 
the  tree.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  (put  in  in  the  autumn,  and 
covered  with  a  hand-glass),  or  by  seeds. 

Statistics.  At  Purser's  Cross,  there  is  a  tree  25  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  14  in.  in  diameter ;  at  Glou- 
cester Lodge,  Brompton,  is  a  somewhat  deformed  specimen,  16ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  8  in.  in  diameter 
at  the  ground  ;  in  SJoane  Square  is  one  upwards  of  12  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  one  12  years 
planted,  and  14ft.  high  ;  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  one  5  years  planted,  10ft.  high  ;  in  Mid. 
dlesex,  near  Shepperton,  by  the  road  side,  a  very  handsome  tree,  about  25  ft  high,  with  the  head 
30ft.  in  diameter;  in  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  15  ft.  high;  in  Wiltshire,  at  Longleat,  one  50  years 
planted,  and  18  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  14  in.,  and  of  the  head  i>4ft.  ;  in  Worcestershire, 
at  Croome,  10  years  planted,  and  15  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  15  vears 
planted,  and  12ft.  high;  in  Bamffsh ire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  15  in., 
and  of  the  head  27  ft.,  in  a  loamy  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation.  In  Ireland,  at  Terenure,  near 
Dublin,  15  years  planted,  and  8  ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes,  60  years 
planted,  and  37  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  40  ft. ;  at  Sceaux,  10  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high  ; 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  10  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high  ;  at  Nerrieres,  near  Name*,  15  ft. 
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high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wdrlitz,  45  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high  ;  and  the  variety  P.  t  pentaphylla, 
34  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden  15  ft 
high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  24  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  London,  cost  Is.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  \s.  a 
packet;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  15  francs  a  hundred;  at  New  York,  25  cents 
each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 

App.  i.   Other  ligneous  Species  of  Ptelea,  hardy  and  half-hardy. 

it  P.  monophljUa  Lam.  has  simple  ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  4ft.  in  Caro- 
lina ;  but,  though  hardy,  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

3fe  P.  pentdndra  Moc.  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  forms  a  shrub  from  6  ft.  to  10ft.  in  height ; 
P.  podocdrpa  Dec.  is  a  Mexican  shrub  of  the  same  size  ;  and  P.  ovata  Lour,  is  a  simple-leaved  spe- 
cies, a  native  of  Cochin-China.  These,  if  introduced,  would  probably  prove  hardy  or  half-hardy. 


GENUS  III. 


AILA'NTUS  Desf.     THB  AILANTO.     Un.  Syst.  Polygamia  Moncexcia. 

Identification.    Desf.  Act.  Acad.  Par.,  1786.,  p.  263. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2  p.  88. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  807. 

Synonymes.     7?hus  Ehrh.,  Ellis,  and  Mcench  ;  Verne  du  Japon,  Fr. ;  Gotterbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Ailanto  is  the  name  of  Ailantus  glandulosa  Desf.  in  the  Moluccas.  It  was  long  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  /ttius,  whence  the  French  name;  and  the  meaning  of  the  aboriginal  word 
being,  it  is  said,  Tree  of  Heaven,  hence  the  German  name,  Gotterbaum,  Tree  of  the  Gods. 

*E  1.  A.  GLANDULO^SA  Desf.     The  glandulous-leaved  Ailanto. 

Identification.    Desf.  Act.  Acad.  Par.,  1786,  p.  263. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  89. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  807. 

procera  Sal.  Prod.,  p.  271. ;  .Rhus  hypselodendron  Mcench  ;  R.  cacodendron  Ehrh. ; 
7w;  Aylanthe  glanduleux,  Fr. ;  driisiger  Gotterbaum,  Ger. 


Synonymes.    A. 

R.  sinense  Ellis 
Engravings.     L'Herit.  Stirp.,  t.  84. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  108. 

and  the  plate  of  the  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 


N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  35.  j  our  fig.  159.; 


Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Leaves  impari-pinnate ;  the 
leaflets  coarsely  toothed  at  the  base ;  the 
teeth  glandulous  on  the  under  side.  (Dec. 
Prod.y  i.  p.  89.)  A  deciduous  tree  of  the 
first  rank,  introduced  from  China  in  1751, 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  or  up- 
wards. In  some  years,  the  tree  is  said  to 
bear  only  male  flowers;  and  L'Heritier 
states  that  only  twice  in  10  years  it  bore 
both  male  and  female  flowers  at  the  same 
time  in  France.  In  his  time,  it  had  pro- 
duced fruit  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris,  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Ley- 
den  ;  but  in  both  cases  it  was  immature. 
It  has  since,  however,  produced  perfect 
fruit,  from  which  plants  have  been  raised. 
It  has  also  ripened  fruit  at  White  Knights  in  England.  The  flowers,  which 
appear  in  August,  are  in  large,  upright,  rather  compact  panicles,  of  a  whitish 
green  colour,  and  exhale  a  disagreeable  odour.  The  fruit  resembles  the 
keys  of  the  ash,  but  is  smaller.  The  leaves  are  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
length ;  those  produced  by  vigorous  suckers,  in  favourable  situations,  attain- 
ing the  latter  dimensions.  The  tree  grows  with  great  rapidity  for  the  first 
10  or  12  years,  producing  shoots  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length  at  first,  and 
attaining  the  height  of  15ft.  or  20ft.  in  5  or  6  years  in  favourable  situ- 
ations. Afterwards  its  growth  is  much  slower.  The  wood  is  of  a  fine 
grain ;  it  has  a  satiny  aspect,  and  is  hard,  and  well  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  cabinet-making.  The  tree  has  a  noble  appearance  when  clothed  with 
leaves ;  and  its  gigantic  boughs  and  shoots,  and  its  straight,  erect,  thick 
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trunk,  seem  to  justify  its  original  appellation  of  tree  of  heaven.  On  the 
first  approach  of  frost,  the  leaflets  begin  to  drop,  without  having  previously 
shown  any  great  change  of  colour,  displaying  in  this  respect  a  striking  dif- 
ference from  the  leaves  of  most  species  of  Rhus,  to  which  those  of  this 
tree  bear  a  general  resemblance. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  This  species  of  Aildntus  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  China,  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin.  Seeds 
were  sent  to  England,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary D'lncarville,  in  1751  ;  and  they  were  sown  by  Miller  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  and  by  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  at  Busbridge,  in  Surrey,  in  the 
same  year.  As  the  tree  produced  suckers  freely,  it  was  soon  generally  pro- 
pagated ;  and  there  are  many  fine  specimens  of  it  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  original  tree  planted  by  Mr.  Webb  was  cut  down  some  years 
ago ;  but  several  others,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  roots  left  in  the  soil, 
were  in  existence  about  the  same  spot  when  we  visited  it  in  1834.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  481.)  The  tree  was  introduced  into  France,  in  1780, 
by  Mr.  Blaikie,  and  the  oldest  specimens  are  at  St.  Leu,  and  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  We  have  not  heard  of  the  timber  having  been  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose  in  Europe,  because  trees  of  a  large  size  are  not  yet  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  admit  of  their  being  cut  down  for  profitable  application.  In  France 
and  Italy,  it  is  much  valued  as  a  tree  for  shading  public  walks,  and  is  planted 
for  that  purpose  along  with  the  tulip  tree,  the  horsechestnut,  the  platanus, 
and  other  large-leaved  exotic  trees.  Its  leaves  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects,  which  is  a  very  great  recommendation,  and  they  continue  on  the 
tree,  and  retain  their  green  colour,  till  the  first  frosts  in  November ;  when  the 
leaflets  drop  suddenly  off,  the  petioles  remaining  on  often  a  week  or  two 
longer.  The  tree  grows  in  any  soil,  though  one  that  is  light  and  somewhat 
humid,  and  a  sheltered  situation,  suit  it  best.  In  France,  it  is  said  to  thrive 
on  chalky  soils,  and  attain  a  large  size,  where  scarcely  any  other  tree  will 
grow.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  It  might  probably 
be  found  a  valuable  tree  to  be  treated  as  coppice,  and  cut  down  every  third  or 
fourth  year  for  fuel. 

Statistics.  A.  glanduldsa  in  the  Environs  of  London.  The  largest  tree  is  at  Syon  ;  it  is  70  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft. ;  the  trunk  forms  an  erect  column  of  about 
30  ft.  before  it  branches,  and  the  head  is  hemispherical.  This  tree  flowers  and  fruits  occasionally.  At 
Kew  there  is  a  tree  60  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  one  50ft.  high  ;  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery, 
one  36  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2ft.  in  diameter;  the  leaves,  even  in  the  tree  of  that  age  and  height, 
measuring  4  ft.  6  in.  in  length.  At  Fulham  Palace  there  is  a  tree,  20  years  planted,  which  is  25  ft  high 
In  the  London  nurseries,  plants  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  of  two  or  three  years'  growth,  12  ft 
high. 

A.  glanduldsa  South  of  London.  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  20  years  planted,  and  36  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft,  and  of  the  head  15  ft  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  10 
years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Sussex,  at  Langham  Park,  9  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high ;  at 
Kidbrooke,  30  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high. 

A.  glanduldsa  North  of  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Ampthill  Park,  3  years  planted,  and  12  ft 
high.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  there  are  several  trees,  19  years  planted,  and  from  27ft.  to 
30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunks  about  9  in.,  and  of  the  heads  about  30  ft:  these  trees  produce 
flowers  every  year,  and  fruit  occasionally.  In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  House,  3  years  planted, 
and  7  ft.  high.  In  Cambridge,  in  the  grounds  of  St.  John's  College,  there  are  two  trees,  both  near 


the  river  Cam,  one  of  which  is  40ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2ft  7  in.  in  diameter. 

Combe  Abbey,  10  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Handsworth  Nursery,  near  Birmingham^  12 


In  Warwickshire,  at 


years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  45  years  planted,  and  60  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  head  90  ft. 

A.  g/andulosa  in  Scotland.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsel,  3  years  planted,  and  6ft.  high.  In 
Perthshire,  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  8  years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthrie  Castle, 
10  years  planted,  and  2o  ft.  high.  In  Sutherlandshire,  at  Dunrobiri  Castle,  43  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  33ft 

A.  glandulbsa  in  Ireland.  At  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted,  and 
18  ft.  high  ;  at  Terenure,  20  years  planted,  and  14  ft.  high.  In  the  Clonmel  Nursery,  15  years  planted, 
and  ]4ft.  high.  In  the  Kilkenny  Nursery,  35  years  planted,  and  21  ft.  high. 

A.  glanduldfta  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  68  ft  high, 
with  the  head  44ft.  in  diameter,  flowering  most  years,  and  ripening  seeds  occasionally;  at  St 
Leu,  where  it  was  planted  on  a  large  scale  by  Mr.  Blaikie  in  1794,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  from 
3  ft.  to  3$  ft.  in  diameter;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  /in  yi-ars  planted,  and  60ft.  high  ;  at 
Ncrrieres,  near  Nantes,  40  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft.  high.  At  Geneva,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  there  is  a  tree,  from  45  ft.  to  50  ft  high,  the  trunk  of  which,  in  1833,  measured  7  ft.  3  in. 
in  circumference  at  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  when  in  flower,  the  disagreeable  odour  which  pro- 
ceeds from  it  is  felt  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  (ci>«/  minutes  df  distance};  and  its 
suckers  occupy  the  ground  Cor  loft,  or  50  ft  around  it  in  every  direction.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz 
a  tree,  20  years  planted,  is  -.'5  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden 
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40  years  planted,  it  is  35  ft.  high ;  in  Rosenthal's  Nursery,  20  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high  ;  at 
BrAck  on  the  Leytha,  40  years  planted,  and  42  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  30  years  planted, 
and  20  ft  high  ;  at  the  Pfauen  Insel,  8  years  planted,  and  22  ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at  Gottingen,  in  the  University 
Botanic  Garden,  10  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Cassel,  at  Wilhelmshohe,  60ft.  high.  In 
Sweden,  at  Lund,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  2  years  planted,  and  4  ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  29 
years  planted,  and  60  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.     Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  Gd.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  from  1  franc  to  1  franc  50  cents ;  at  New  York,  ?. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE 
ORDER    CORIANCE^E. 

THIS  order  consists  of  only  one  genus,  of  which  there  is  one  species  quite 
hardy,  and  one  or  two  others,  natives  of  New  Zealand  and  Nepal,  which  are 
probably  half-hardy. 

GENUS  I. 


CORIA'RIA  Kiss.     THE  CORIARIA.     Lin.  Syst.  Dioe'cia  Decandria. 

Identification.     Niss.  in  Act.  Par.,  1711.  t  12. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  739. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  818. 

Synonymes.     Redoul,  Fr.  ;  Gerberstrauch,  Ger. 

Derivation.    From  corium,  a  hide;  C.  rayrtifblia  being  used  both  in  tanning  leather  and  in  dyeing 

Gen.  Char.,  tyc.  Floivers  either  hermaphrodite,  monoecious,  or  dioecious. 
Calyx  5-parted.  Petals  5,  sepaloid,  smaller  than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx. 
Stamens  10,  hypogynous,  5  between  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  the  angles  of 
the  ovarium,  5  between  the  petals  and  the  furrows  of  the  ovarium.  Anthers 
bursting  by  longitudinal  slits.  Style  none.  Stigmas  5,  long,  awl-shaped. 
Carpels  5,  surrounding  a  fleshy  axis ;  when  ripe,  close  together,  but  se- 
parate, not  opening,  1-seeded,  surrounded  with  glandular  lobes.  Ovule  ami 
seed  pendulous.  Albumen  none.  Embryo  straight.  —  Branches  square,  op- 
posite. Leaves  opposite,  simple,  3-ribbed.  (Lindley,  Introd.  to  N.  S.,  and 
Key.} 

st  1.  C.  3/YR-riFo'LiA  L.     The  Myrtle-leaved  Coriaria. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1467. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  739.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  818. 

Synonymes.    Fustet  des  Corroyeurs,  or  Redoul  &  Feuilles  de  Myrte,  Fr. ;  Myrtenblattriger  Ger. 

berstrauch,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Lam.  111.,  t.  822.  ;  Du.  Ham.,  1.  t.  73. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  103. ;  and  our  fig.  160. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  160 

three-nerved,  on  short  foot-stalks,  glabrous. 
Flowers  in  rather  upright  racemes.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  i.  p.  739.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  from  4*  ft.  to  6  ft.,  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  in  hedges  and 
waste  places.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1629,  and  has  since  been  frequent  in  col- 
lections, flowering  from  May  to  August.  In  its 
native  country,  it  is  said  to  be  used  for  tan- 
ning, and  for  dyeing  black ;  but  whether  it 
is  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  or  merely 
gathered  where  found  wild,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  In 
Britain,  it  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  undershrub,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  myrtle-like  leaves,  and  the  handsome  frond-like  form  of  its  branches. 
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According  to  Dnmont,  the  leaves,  and  more  especially  the  berries,  are  a 
deadly  poison,  both  to  man  and  animals.  The  leaves  have  been  employed 
in  France  to  adulterate  senna  leaves,  and  have  produced  fatal  conse- 
quences. It  is  stated  by  Fee,  that  several  soldiers  of  the  French  army  in 
Catalonia  became  stupified  by  eating  the  berries,  and  three  of  them  died  in 
consequence.  The  shoots  of  this  plant  very  frequently  die  down  to  the 
ground ;  so  that  it  is  never  to  be  seen,  in  Britain  at  least,  with  shoots  of 
above  3  or  4  years'  growth ;  but  it  sends  up  shoots  from  its  roots  freely 
every  year;  and  these  shoots  are  sometimes  3ft.  or  4ft.  in  length. 

a  2.  C.  NEPALE'NSIS  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.,  t.  289.,  The  Nepal  Coriaria, 

grows  in  Nepal  at  heights  of  from  5000  ft.  to  7000  ft.,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  C.  ntyr- 
tifolia;  but  what  is  remarkable  is,  the  berries  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants. 

*&  3.  C.  MICROPHY'LLA  Poir.,  The  small-leaved  Coriaria, 

from  Peru;  synon.  C.  sarmentbsa  Forst.,  from  New  Zealand,  introduced  in  1823;  and  some  other 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  species  not  yet  in  the  country,  may,  probably,  be  found  half-hardy;  because, 
as  the  great  body  of  the  plant  is  under  ground,  it  may  be  protected  by  leaves  or  litter  during  winter  : 
even  if  the  top  should  die  down  every  year,  like  that  of  a  herbaceous  plant,  shoots  may  spring  up 
again  from  the  root  every  spring. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  STAPHYLEA^CEJE, 

GENUS  1. 


STAPHYLENA  L. 


THE  STAPHYLEA,  or  BLADDER-NUT  TREE.    Lin.  Syst. 
Pentandria  Di-Trigynia. 


>.  2.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  2. 

r,  l-'r.  ;  Pimpernuss,  Ger. 


Identification.    Lin.  Gen.  No.  374.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 

Synonymes.    Staphylodendron  Tuurn. ;  Staphilier,  faux  Pistachier, 

Derivation.     Abridged  from  Staphylodendron,  its  name  before  the  days  of  Linnaeus,  derived  from 

staphule,  a  bunch  or  cluster,  and  dendran,  a  tree;  the  flowers  and  fruits  being  disposed  in  clusters, 

and  the  plant  being  ligneous. 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  of  5  coloured  sepals,  connected  at  the  base,  in  aesti- 
vation imbricate.  Petals  5,  in  aestivation  imbricate.  Stamens  5,  perigynous, 
alternate  with  the  petals,  and  opposite  the  sepals.  A  large  urceolate  disk, 
or  nectary,  within  the  corolla.  Ovarium  2-  or  3-celled,  superior.  Fruit 
membraneous.  Seeds  with  a  bony  testa,  and  a  large  truncate  hilum.  Leaves 
opposite,  pinnate,  with  both  common  and  partial  stipules.  Flowers  in 
terminal  stalked  racemes.  (lAwUcyt  Introd.  to  N.  S. ;  from  the  character  of 
the  order.) 


1.  S.  TRIFO^LIA  L. 


The  three-leafleted-lc'dved  Staphylea,  or  Bladder-nut 
Tree. 


Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  386  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  2. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  2. 
Si/nonynu-s.     Staphilier  k  Feuilles  ternecs,  b'r.  ;  Vir^iimrhe  Pimpernnss,  Ger. 

Ensnaring*.     Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  81.  ;  N.  Dn  Ham.,  vi.  t.  12.  ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  J6. ;  Krauss,  1. 109.  ; 
E.  of  PI.,  No.  3823.  ;  and  our  fig.  161.  in  flower,  and  fig.  162.  in  fruit. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  The  leaf  of  3  leaflets,  which  are  ovate,  acuminate, 
regularly  sawed,  and,  when  young,  pubescent ;  the  style  smooth ;  the 
capsule  bladdery.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  2.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  found  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  on  rocks.  It  was 
introduced  in  IG-K),  and  produces  its  whitish  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
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It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 
or  8  ft.  Though  this  species 
was  cultivated  by  the  elder 
Tradescant,  it  has  never  be- 
come very  common  in  British 
gardens.  It  is  propagated  either 
by  seeds  or  cuttings.  Plants, 
in  London,  cost  1*.  6d.  each ; 
at  Bollwyller,  1  franc;  and  at 
New  York,  25  cents. 

A  2.  S.  PINNA  VA  L.     The  pinnated-leaved  Staphylea,  or  Bladder-nut  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  386.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  3. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  3. 

Synonymes.    Staphylodendron  pinnatum  Ray  ;  Staphilier  a  Feuillcs  ailees,  Fr. ;  gemeine  Pimper- 

nuss,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1560. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  36.  ;  E.  of  PI.,  3822.  ;  and  our  fig.  163. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  5 — 7 
oblong,  perfectly  glabrous,  serrated  leaflets ; 
the  flowers  in  racemes ;  the  capsules  mem- 
braneous and  bladdery.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  3.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  with  leaves 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  ash  or  the 
elder ;  a  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and 
thickets;  and  generally  considered  indi- 
genous to  England  ;  though,  according  to 
Ray,  it  was  scarcely  found  in  sufficient 
plenty  to  be  deemed  certainly  wild.  Smith 
describes  it  (Eng.  Flor.,  ii.  p.  111.)  as  a 
smooth  branching  shrub,  throwing  up 
many  side  suckers.  In  gardens,  it  is  to 
be  found  from  6ft.  to  12ft.  high,  and 
exhibiting  a  much  more  luxuriant  growth  than  the  preceding  species; 
and  forming  a  singular  object,  when  in  fruit,  from  its  large  bladdery 
capsules.  Each  of  these  capsules  contains  a  hard  smooth  nut,  whicli, 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  is  strung  as  a  bead  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Haller  says  that  the  kernels  taste  like  those  of  the  pistacia,  and  are 
eaten  in  Germany  by  children ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  formerly  the 
case  in  England;  for  Gerard  says  the  kernels,  though  sweet  at  first,  are 
succeeded  by  a  nauseous  taste,  and,  finally,  they  act  as  an  emetic.  The 
wood  is  hard,  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  close  grained ;  but  it  is  seldom 
found  of  a  sufficient  size  to  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  flowers 
contain  a  great  deal  of  honey,  and  are  very  attractive  to  bees.  In  the 
London  nurseries,  the  plant  is  generally  cultivated  by  side  suckers,  by 
cuttings  put  in  during  the  month  of  September,  or  by  seeds,  which  are 
ripened  in  abundance.  The  seeds  ought  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe ;  because,  as  they  contain  an  oil,  they  very  soon  become  rancid.  They 
should  not  be  covered  with  more  than  half  an  inch  of  soil.  They  will  come 
up  the  following  June,  with  two  large,  lance-shaped,  seminal  leaves ;  though 
sometimes  they  do  not  come  up  for  two  years.  Price  as  in  the  preceding. 

App.  i.    Half-liar dy  Species  of  Staphylea. 

m  S.  Bumdlda.  Dec.  has  leaves  like  S.  trifblia,  and  white  nodding  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Japan,  and  was  introduced  in  1812. 

m  S.  heteroph$lln  Ruiz  et  Pav.  has  leaves  like  S.  pinnata.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  12  ft. 

END    OF    THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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